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CHAP. XVIII. 


The Hiſtory of the ATHENIANS, 


SECT. 1. 


07 the Hat of Arnkus, from the hablifbing anal 
Arebons to the Achzan league. 


H E Athenians acquired that mighty renown Which 
| rendered them the moſt glorious nation. in Greece, 


when Greece was in her greateſt glory, and which 
3 the Athenian name venerable, even in theſe diſtant 
times, under a democratic government, of the 
of which we are now to treat. Though Athens, as we have 
already ſhewn, was in antient times, as indeed moſt nations 
were, governed by kings, yet thoſe kings were far from be- 
ing abſolute. The beſt of them preſcribed bounds to them- 
ſelves, and the people preſcribed bounds to the worſt. For 
the Athenians were always friends to liberty, and reſerved, 
even in the days of Theſeus, ſuch an authority in their. hands, 
as engaged Homer to difference them from the other * 
of Greece *. The glorious death of Codrus, who facrific 
himſelf for his ſubjects, and his ſons Giſputing the ſucceſhon, 
furniſhed the Athenians with a pretence for riding themſelves 
of kings. It was improbable, they ſaid, that ever they ſhould 
have ſo 8004 a prince as 5 Codrus, and to prevent their — 
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The Hiſtory of the Athenians. Book I. 
a worſe, they could have no king but Jupiter d. However, 
that they might not ſeem ungrateful to his family, they made 
his ſon edn their ſupreme magiſtrate, with the title of 
Archon; they afterwards rendered that office dacennial, but 
continued it {till in that ſamily. The extinction of the Me- 
dintidæ at lift left them without reſtraint, upon which they 
not only made this office annual, but created nine Arcbons e; 
by the latter invention they provided againſt the too great 
power"of a ſingle perſon, as by the former expedient they 
took away all apprehenſion of their Archon's having time to 
eſtabliſh an optimacy, and ſo change the conſtitution. In 
one word, they attained now-what they had long ſought, the 
making their ſupreme magiſtrates dependent on the prople. 
THAT theſe magiſtrates might, however, retain as much 

authority and dignity as might be ſufficient to preſerve the 
order and peace of the commonwealth, they had high titles 
and great honours annexed to their offices. The firſt was 
{tiled by way of eminence The Archon, and the year was diſ- 
tinzuiſhed by his name. The ſecand was called Baſileus, i. e. 
king. He too had his peculiar function and his particular 
trivunal. The third had the name of Polemarchos, war was 
his province eſpecially, though he had the direction of many 
things beſides military affairs. The other fix had the title 
of Nb. kde, common to them all, and were looked on as 
the guardians of their laws and conſervators of the conſtitu- 
tion. We ſhall ſpeak of all theſe officers. diſtinctly in their 
proper place; at preſent we intend only to give a general 
idea of that form of government which took place on the 
abolition of the decennial magiſtracy in Athens. As to the 
reaſons on which the names of the three firſt magiſtrates and 
their diſtin officers were founded, they are variouſly, and 
not very clearly, reported. It may be, their chief end was 
to transfer that reverence which the common people had 
for their old magiſtrates to theſe new ones, by leaving the 
latter as much of the exterior. pomp of the former, as was 
_ conſiſtent” with the ends for whith this change was made: 

As the Romans allowed their conſuls to have faſces carried 
before them, and bore with the word Rex, when it implied 
no more than a ſupreme ſacrificer. This change happened 

at Athens in the twenty fourth Olympiad, but in what year of 
| that U _ is not well ſettled. Creon was the firſt of the 
new fo ons, and the names of his ſucceſſors, at leaſt ſuch 

of them as ate recorded in hiſtory, the reader will find in the 


, b Schol. in nub. Ax ls ror HAN. $ < Dion xs. Halicarn. 
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following table, which alſo ſhews the years in which they 
bore that office (A). SS 


An 


(A) The Athenian hiſtory takes up ſo great a part of thoſe vo- 
lumes which are left us of the antient writers of Greece, that 
though little has been ſaid by them in a regular manner of the 
form of that republic, and the power of its magiſtrates ; yet the 
induſtry of ſuch of the learned as have laboured in this way, and, 
by collecting the ſcattered paſſages of Grecian writers, have 
formed treatiſes of the Athenian government under its ſeveral mu- 
tations, have given us ſuch lights on this important ſubject, that 
it would be unpardonable in us not to ſet it clearly and diſtinctly 
before our readers. But previous thereto, it will be neceſſary to 
give ſome account of thoſe laſt mentioned authors, that if ſuch as 

ruſe this work ſhould be defirous of entering more. deeply into 
the Athenian polity, than the conſtruction of this hiſtory wil per- 
mit us to do, they may not be at a loſs for guides. William Pof- 
tel, who flouriſhed in the fifteenth aud fixteeMth centuries, and 
was deſervedly famous for his extenſive learning, hath written a 
very curious treatiſe of the Athenian republic, conſiſting of thirty five 
chapters, wherein he handles conciſely the functions of the Athenian 
magiſtrates, the rights of the people, and the dependency of the ſe- 
veral parts of the Artic conſtitution on each other (1). But if the ſuc- 

.cinEtneſs of Poftel leaves any doubt on the minds of his readers, Si- 
genius s four books, with his ſcheme of the 4thenian h Hory, will ſuf- 
ficiently ſupply it. Sigonius was a man of much reading, vaſt diligence, 
and had a mighty affection far this kind of writing, as appears 
from the many other works of the {ame kind which he compoſed 
(2\. This excellent perſon was a profeſſor in the univerſity of 
Modena, and, by that time he was twenty years of age, had ac- 
quired ſuch a ſtupendous knowledge in hiltory and politics, as ren- 
dered him the wonder of all who knew him. As Sigon;us ex eeded 
Poftel, ſo Sigonius himſelf hath been tranſcended by U Em n un, 
rector of the Univerſity of Groningen, who, having retolved yon 
a work of the ſame nature, made his deſcription extend not only 
to the Athenian, but to all the republics of Greece, and ordered it 
ſo, that this deſcription made but one third part of his work, 
the two former parts containing an exact deſcription of antient 
Greece, and a regular hiſtory of its inhabitants, collected in the 
words moſtly of original writers 3). If to theſe we add the al- 
moſt numberleſs treatiſes of the very learned Mexrfius on every part 
of the Athenian government (4), there can no queſtion be made, 


but that this point may be as thoroughly underſtood as ary thing | 


of the ſame nature can be. But as things are never pecte& at 


is five Magiftratious Athenienfium. 

42) V enetiis 1565, 8, (73) Ferns 
Grecie Opus diſtintum in Tomos tres. (4) Denis Attica, C- 
trepia, Tectiin. Attic, Ee. — 
SL En A2. ſirſt, 
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An exact Ta BLE of ſuch of the nd arcs of adder 
as are mentioned in hiftory. 


A. a. Ch. 

684 Creon 

683 Tlefias 

682 Lyſias 

670 Antefthenes : 

663 Archi medes 
6 58 — 
645 Drepis 
639 Damaſias I. 

634 Epenctus 

623 Draco 

608 Ariftecles 

599 Megacles 

598 Phiſombrotus 

597 Solon 

596 Dropides 


591 Euorates 
590 Simon 


582 Damaſias II. 


576 Archeſtratides 


569 Auſtomenes 


| firſt, ſo we held it more reaſonable to refer the 


Olymp. 
xxiv. 
I 


| A. a: Ch. 


| 550 Counter 
559 Hegeſtratus 


552 E ut bydemus 
547 Buxiclides 
343 Alceus 
532 Heraclides 

| 523 Mi ltiades 
agoras 
Aera, 


* * ; 
®.5 £ 


Myrus 


496 Hyparchus 
495 Pbilippus 


492 n 
| 491 Hybrilides 


490 Phanippus 


488 Ariftides 
| 487 Anchiſes 
Tn Acratides 


$61 Hippeclides SS 


| 494 Themiſtocles 


Ohmp. 


beviii. 


an. incert. 


an. incert. 


Ixx1. 


particular account 


of the power of the archons, and the conſtruction of the Athenian 


democracy to its ſettlement by Solon, than to e the reader 
with anticipations or repetitions. 


434 Leftratus 


Cup. 18. 

A. a. Ch. 

484 Leoſtratus 
483 Nicodemus 
482 Aphephon 


480 Callias gui & 


Calliades 


479 Xanthippus 
478 Timoſtbhenes 
477 Adimanthus 


| 476 Phedon 
475 Dromoclides 
474 Aceſtorides 


473 Menon 


472 Chares 
471 Praxiergus 
470 Demotion 
469 Phedon 


468 Theagenides 
467 Lyſiſtratus 
466 Lyſanias 
465 Lyſiſtheus 


464 Archidemides 
463 Tlepolemus 
462 Conon 

461 Euippus 


460 Phaciclides 

459 Pbilocles 
458 Bion 

457 Mneſi itides 


456 Callias 


455 WE otratus 
454 Ariſton 
453 Lyſicrates 


4.52 Cherephanes 
4 51 Antidotus 
450 Eutydenens 
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I 
2 
XV. 


SA 
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Ohm.] A. a. Ch.  Olymp. 
IXxiv. 449 Pedieus — 9 
1 Ixxxiit. 
2 448 Philiſcus _. F 
3 | 447 Timarchides 
Ixxv. | 446 Calliniachus 3 
© ; | 445 Simachides qui & £ = 
LV. machides „ 
| Ixxxiv 
2 | 444 Praxi teles 
3 | 443 Lyſanias 
4 | 442 Diphilus 
Ixxvi. | 441 Timoclet 
1 Ixxxv 
2 | 440 Myrichides frve 
3 Marichidas © © £ * 
4439 Glaucis . 
Ixxvii. | 438 Theodorus 3 
1 | 437 Euthymenes 4 
3 h. 
| 2 430 Naufimachus gui 81 
r 1 
lxxviii. | 435 Antichides 2 
1 | 434 Charis 
2 433 Apſendes 
3 Ixxxvi 
. 432 Pythoderus 
Ixxix. | 431 Euthydemus 
1430 Apollodorus 
2 | 429 Epamion — 
. 5 bool. 
4 2 Diotimus 1 
Ixxx | 427 Euclides 2 
1 | 426 Seytodorus qui & 2 
2 | Euthydemus | 
3 | 425 Stratocles, 
Fo 4 | wa 
Ixxxi. 424 Jſarchus St 3 
I j 423 Aminas 
2 422 Alcæus 
3 | 421 Arxicte qui & 
4 Ariſtion 
Ixxxii. | we. 
. 429 
2 | 420 Ariftephilus gui & 
3 | Aſtyphilus 
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388 Pyrrhio qui & 


Pyrghion 
387 DPesdotus 
386 Myſticbides 


A. a. Ch.  Olymp. | 
419 Archias EM 
418 Antiphon 3 
417 Euphemus 4 
2 EA xci. 
416 Ariſlomneſlus 1 
415 Chabrias 2 
414 Pyſander 3 
413 Cleocritus 4 
1 | XCl1. 
412 Callias © I 
411 T heopompus 2 
410 Glaucippus 3 
409 Diocles 4 
| 3 xciii. 
408 Euctemon 1 
407% Antigenes 2 
406 Callias 3 
405 Alerias 2 
1 | xciv. 
404 Pythodorus I 
403 Euclides 2 
401 Zenetetus qui & 
Epenetus J + 
„„ xcv. 
400 Laches S 
299 Ariſtocrates 2 
398 Itycles "i 
30% Lyſtades 
= xcvi. 
396 Phormis i 
395 Diophantus 2 
394 Eubulides 3 
393 Arches gui & | 
Demoftratus XI 7 
EY XCVII 
392 Philecles 
391 Nicoteles — 
390 Demaſtratus 3 
389 Antipater 4 
3 xcviii. 


Ses es = 


A. a. Ch. Olymp. 
285 Dexiteus 4 
XCIX, 
384 Diotrephes 1 
383 Pheno/tratus 2 
382 Menander qui & 8 | 
3 Evander 3 
| | C. 
| 380 Pytheas I 
379 Nicon 2 
378 Nauſinicus 3 
377 Callias 4 
Cl, 
376 Chariander I 
| 375 Hippodamus 2 
374 Socratides 3 
373 Aftius five Afleus 4 
| CH. 
372 Ariſthenes ſive 8 
| . 
371 Phraſiclides 
| 370 Dyſnicetus 
| 369 Ly//tratus . 
3 
368 Nauſiegenes 
367 Polyzelus 
366 Cep bi ſodor us 
365 Cbion 
ö * 
364 Timocrates 
363 Chariclides 
362 Molio five Molon 
| 361 Nicophemus 
| 360 Callimedes 1 
359 Euchariftus 2 
358 Cephiſodorus 6 
357 Agathocles 4 
| „ 
356 Elpines ſeu Elpinius 1 
355 Calliftratus 8 
354 Diotimus 1 
353 Eudemus 4 
Gs cvii. 
352 Arifomades 1 
3517 
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Crap. 18. 


A. a. Ch. 

351 Theſſalus 

3 50 Apolladorus 
349 Callimachus 


348 Theophilus 

| 347 Themuſtocles 
346 Archius 
345 Eubulus 


44 Lyci Tus 
Fe Pythodorus 
342 Sofigenes 
341 Nicomachus 


340 Theophraſtus 
339 Lyſimachides 
338 Charondas ſeu 
| Charonides 
337 Phrynicus 


336 Pythodorus 
335 Euenetus 


334 Cteſcles 
| 333 Nicocrates a 


332 Nicerates 


331 Ariftophanes 


330 Ariflophon 
329 Cephiſephon 


328 Euthycritus 
327 Hegemon 
326 Chremes 
325 Anticles 


4 Hegefias © 
715 bee 
322 Philocles 
321 Archippus ſive 
Apollodorus 


320-Neechmus 
319 Apollodoruy 
118 Archippus 
/ Demozenes 


Corybus 
305 Lenippus five 
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304 Pherecles 

303 Leaſtratus 
302 Nicocles 
301 Calliarchus 


300 Hegamachus 
| 299 Eutemon 


2 


8 
5 of | 
GSG 


297 Antipbates 


| 296 Nicias 
| 295 Niceſtratus 
294 Ohmpiodorus 
293 Philippus 


_ a 


290 Philippus 
I | 279 Gorgias 
2 | 278 Anaxicrates 
3: | 277 Democles 

5 # | 271 Pytharatus 
1 | 264 Diognetes 
Ox . 
3} 140 Antitheus 
4 

i. | 63 Herdes 


_ Euxenippus 


298 Mneſidemus 


. 
8-1 
1 


Olymp. A. a. Ch. | 
2 | 316 Democlides 1 
3 | 315 Praxibulus 2 
4 | 314 Nicodorus 3 
cviii. | 313 Cheophraſtus 
2 | 312 Ptolems 1 
3311 Smonide. 2 
4 | 310 Hieromnemon Fs 
cix. 309 Demetrius Phalereus 4 
8 
2 rinus ſive | 
4 85 Cærinus 8 of 
4 | 307 Anaxicrates 
cx, | 306 Corebus hive 
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| The Hiſtory of the Athenians. Book I. 
As we are obliged to gather the hiſtory of Athens at the 
entrance of this period from ſuch paſſages in far later hiſto- 
rians, as have a retroſpective view thereto, the reader cannot 
expect that it ſhould be very exactly connected. He will ſee 
from the foregoing table, that the names of many of the 
archons are loſt ; and of ſeveral which remain, we know no- 
thing more, than that they were archons in ſuch. a year, 
which is frequently diſcovered from writers of other nations, 
who, for the better ſettling the facts of which they wrote, 
referred them to the years in which ſuch and ſuch perfons 
were archons ; becauſe antiently the Athenian ſtory was bet- 
ter known than that of any other people, and therefore ſerved 
the purpeſe* of hiſtorians in this reſpect perfectly well. If 
the people laboured for power in Athens, the nobility were 
| likewiſe deſirous of preſerving it to themſelves, and tho” they 
frequently found it neceſſary to give way to popul*fhumours, 
yet they generally fell upon expedients, which in- the end 
defeated the deſigns of the „ and hindred them from 
attaining that meaſure of authority they ſought. The ar- 
chons were from the beginning of the democracy choſen by 
the people, but they were choſen out of the nobility, and they 


 Riill retained one privilege of the antient magiſtrates, which 


very probably bore hard upon the people, viz. that of decid- 
ing all cauſes that came before them, according to their own 
hotions of right or wrong ; for as yet the Athenians had no 
written laws, but every magiſtrate acted according to the 
principles of natural equity, 4. 

Tux more populous the city grew, and the greater 8 3 
its citizens acquired, the leſs Eaſily were they governed. 
Merchants from Syria and Egypt very probably gave them 
firſt to underſtand the expediency of written laws, which 
might ſerve to rule the magiſtrates as well as the people. 
This once inculcated, the Athenians would not be at reſt 


without them ; the ſame ſpirit, which had compelled former 


alterations in government, made it neceſſary now, that laws 
ſhould be compiled, and therefore the nobility pitched en 
Drace to undertake this arduous — * 


wt 
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2 = (B) mn that/Drace frt 1 
it muſt be underſtood in an extenſive ſenſe, for otherwiſe it is cer- 

tain, that Ceres was the firſt who taught the Achenidhy" to Head 4 


ſocial life, and to become ſubject to che wiſeſt amongſt them, that 
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Draco was archon in the ſecond, though ſome ſay in the Year of 
laſt, year of the thirty ninth olympiad, when it is ſuppoſed the Flood 
he publiſhed his laws. Though the name of this great man 2376. 
occurs frequently in hiſtory, yet we no where find ſo much Bet 
as ten lines together relating to him and his inſtitutions, © rt, 
which is certainly the reaſon that the collectors of Greek hiſ- . 


tory have written ſo ſuperficially about them. We cannot 
pretend to ſupply their deficiencies; but from the ſcattered 
fragments relating to him, we will give the reader the beſt 
account of him and his laws that we can. He was without 
doubt a man noble by birth, and endued with high qualificati- 
ons. He was learned, virtuous, and a. true lover of his 
country, but at the ſame time ſevere in his temper, and ex- 
tremely rigid in the rules which he laid down for the govern- 
ment of Athens . He eſteemed the taking away of life ſo 
high a crime, that, to imprint a deep , abhorrence thereof 
in the minds of men, he ordained, that proceſs ſhould be 
carried on even... againſt inanimate things, if they had acci- 
dentally cauſed the death of any perſon. So that for in- 
ſtance, a ſtatue, which had fallen upon and killed a man, was 
baniſhed, it being rendered criminal for any one to keep it 
in Attica l. Happy had it been for himſelf and for his coun- 
try, if the ſame ſpirit of humanity had reigned throughout 
his inſtitutions ;. but ſo it was, that he puniſhed all things 
with death, even indolence ; and: the taking of an apple was. 
as ſeverely puniſhed as ſacrilege, for which he himſelf aſſigned 
this reaſon; Small faults ſeem to me worthy of death, and for 
the moſt flagrant offences I can find no biker puniſhment *, 


e A. GrLLinvs. No. Attic. lib. ii. c. 18. Tartan. Orat. 3 
cont. Grzcos. CI EM. Strom. I. i. f Paus ax. Attic. 5 Pu- 
TARCH, ih vita Solon. e 50 


believed, that Ceres gave theſe Jaws by her favourite Triptolemus, 

and we are farther told what thoſe laws were, the whole body of 
them being comprized in one line; Honour your parents; Worſhip 
the gods ;” Hurt not. animals (5). "Theſe precepts were retained 
likewiſe by Draco, and made the very foundation of his inſtitutions, 
yet notwithſtanding all this, he was, in the ſenſe we uſually take 
the word „the Jegiſlator of the Athenians, ſince he firſt reſtrained. 
the magiſtrates from pronouncing arbitrary judgments, and declared 
what actions were criminal, and in 2 ſuch as commitied 

them ſhould be puniſhed. * WED, | 


(5) Porphyr. de abflinentia. | 
; Vol. VI. Ws: 503% 455 'B N The 
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The care of executing theſe laws, he intruſted chiefly with 
the Epbetæ, a court we have heretofore mentioned, which 
he took upon him to reform in many reſpects, whence he is 
by ſome ſaid to have inſtituted it, but that is a miſtake. He 
did indeed make it ſuperior to the Areopagus, to which it was 
before inferior, and Solon, reſtoring the precedency of the 
laſt- mentioned court, has been by a ” like miſtake rted to 
be the inſtitutor thereof k, Draco was far in years when he 
ve laws to Athens; ſome have been of opinion, that he bor- 
. moſt of his principles from the books of the Phæni- 
ciant, but this can hardly be proved | ; certain it is, that his 
inſtitutions were not ſtiled Næmoi, but Deſmoi, i. e. not 
laut, but ſanctions, as if they proceeded from more than 
human wiſdom * ; but this did not hinder their falling Into 
diſlike with the Athenians, even in his life-time ; and as their 
diſlike was always fatal, he was obliged to retire from Athens, 
from whence he went to the iſland of Egina, where he was 
received with the higheſt reſpect; but the favour of the inha- 
bitants of that country proved more fatal to him than the 
hatred of the Athenians. For coming one day into the the- 
atre, the audience, to ſhew their regard for him, threw, as 
the cuſtom of that age was, their bonnets and cloaks upon 
him, and the multitude of theſe being very great, they ſtifled 
the old man, who was too weak to diſengage him from 
that load their inconſiderate kindneſs caſt over him 1. Ari iſe ; 
totle tells us, that Heredicus was wont to ſay, . his in- 
fitutions ſeemed rather ta have come from a dragon than a 
nan, alluding to his name =, and Demades rendered himſelf 
famous by obſerving, that Draco' s laws were not written with 
ink, but blood“ t ma be the violence of the age in which 


he lived, and the nat turbulency of the — 
made that legiſlator have recourſe 10 ſo 7 127 


that he was not of altogether ſo ſavage a temper, 2s he is . 
nerally repreſented, may be probably conjectured from thoſe 
fragments of his laws which are yet by 

and from the knowledge we have of his being ſtrongly in- 
clined to poetry, a ſtudy ſeldom een to cruel mindso (C). 


Nornive 


bPorrtn's Archzologs Vol. I p. 102. "I Joszen. 
Apion. * Erram. hiſt, var. I. viii c. 10. ! Hexen. 
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(C) Ariſtotle ſpeaks very a0 of Drace' 5 laws, en 


Chap. 18. The Hilary of the Athemans. | 
NoTHING conſiderable happened at Athens from the time Year a 


it - 


of Drace's archonſhip, till that republic engaged herfelf in a the Floc 
war with the Mityleneans about the city of | of Thats) which 2393-- 


was ſeated near the mouth of the river Scamander ; the Athe- Year 
nian army was commanded by Phrynon, a perſon equally fore Ck 
rite the comatizeds of Ke Kew: and the generoſity = wa 
of his mind. The Mityleneans were commanded in chief by 
Pittacus, one of the famous ſages of Greece; as theſe com- 
manders looked on the honour of their ſeveral countries to 
be engaged in this buſineſs, they exerted their utmoſt abili- 
ties with equal ſucceſs. At aſt theſe chiefs met in ſingle 

combat, wherein Phrynon depended on his valour only, but 
Pittacus made uſe of craft; for concealing behind his ſhield 
a net, he therewith ſuddenly entangled Phrynon, and eaſily 
flew him ; but this not putting an end to the war, Perian- 
der, tyrant of Corinth, interpoſed, and both parties having 
ſubmitted the diſpute to his arbitration, he decreed, that Si- 
geium ſhould belong to the Athenians. This happened i in the 
third yearer the forty ths ayapeas * D). 


ABOUT 


e Por y xx. Stratag. lib. i, c. 25. ProTancn, de Malign. 
HenoporT. | 


had nothing extraordinary in them except their cruelty (6), which 
expreſſion, as I apprehend, hath given occaſion to the cenſures of 
many other — With reſpect to Draco's laws, what frag- 
ments ſtill remain put it not in our power to decide either for him 
or againſt him. Porphyry hath preſerved a part of one of his laws, 
which runs thus : It is an law in Attica, that the gods 
are to be worſhipped,” and the heroes alſo, according to the cuſ- 
_ toms of our anceſtors and in private only, with good words, firlt- 
fruits, and re This ſeems to have been a com- 
mentary on r declarative only of the man- 
ner in which Free He- 
Hebt, (8). mentions a law, w himſelf in the 
of Apollo, was adjodeed to der death. It is highly like- 
„that, amidſt the diſturbances which made laws neceſſary, Drace 
, or at leaſt thought he ſaw, a neceflity of puniſhing very ſe- 
verely, fince the licentiouſneſs of the people was grown to ſuch a 
pitch, that nothing their 
former bounds. After all, the extravagant ſeverity of his The/mai or 
| Sandiont, like an edge too finely ground, hindered them from ftrik- 
| ing deep, ſo that by degrees they grew into diſſuetude, ſo that the 
commonwealth ſtood more in need of new laws, than ever ſhe ſtood 
in need of Draco s. 


(D) The war betweer the Miylexcexs and the Atbrniane about | 


(6 . Polit. lib. ii. c. 10. (7) De Abftinert, (8) 4p. 
An. 7 ll leg. Ath, — 0 = * 5 WE "Fe 
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12 Te Hiſtory of the Athenians. Boox I. 
Tear aſter ApovyT ſeven years after this war was ended, Athens was 
the Flood, torn by civil diſſentions; Cylon, a man of a moſt antient fa- 
rene he mily, ſon-in-law to Theagenes tyrant of Megara, whoſe affa- 
fors Chrif ble behaviour had gained him many friends, and whoſe great 


2400. 


riches procured him many dependants, formed in his own 
PV mind a- deſign pf ſeizing the ſupreme power; this he com- 
- municatzd to lch as he thought were fit to be truſted with 
ſo important a ſecret, and they concurring with bim in his 
undertaking, it was agreed to conſult the oracle of Apollo, 
when would be the fitteſt time for them to put this deſign in 
execution. The oracle anſwered, ben the citizens were 
employed in celebrating the higheſt ſeaſt to Jupiter. Cylon 
and his aſſociates waited therefore for the forty fifth olympiad, 
and when many of the citizens were gone to the olympic 
games, the conſpirators made themſelves maſters of *the ci- 
tadel. Megacles, who was at that time archon, with his 
eight aſſociates and the whole power of Athens, immediately 
beſieged them therein, and Cylon and his party found them- 
ſelves ſo exceedingly diſtreſſed, eſpecially for proviſions and 
water, that they knew not what to do. Their chief and his 
brother found means to make their eſcape, but the meaner 
ſort were left to ſhift for themſelves 1. In this extremity they 
fled to the temple of Minerva, and took ſanctuary therein; 
Megacles perſuaded them with much ado to come down from 
_ thence, and to put themſelves upon their country; when 
they aſſented to this, they tied a cord to the image of the 
goddeſs, and carried; the clew with them, to demonſtrate 


. 4 Hz Robo r. l. v. Tavcro. lib. i. 


the city of Sigeium hath coſt the learned a good deat of trouble. 
| Herodotus doth not ſay any thing of Pittacus in the account he gives 
us of this buſineſs; but Plutarch alledges this as one inftance of his 
malignity, and the little inclination he had to do any but the Ab- 
nians juſtice (9). But then Plutarch, in commending exceſſively 
Pittacus's enſnaring Phrynon, ſeems to ſpeak him a little prejudiced 
on that fide, at leaſt as the rules of honour are now ſettled. Po- 
lyenus tells this tory without making any farther comment thereon, 
than that Pi#taczs was undoubtedly the firſt inventer of the art of 
 net-fighting (10), which was afterwards common among the Ro- 
mans in their ſhews, but with this difference from Pittacus's be 
| baviour, that the Retiarius fought openly with his net and his dag- 
ger, whereas Phrynon thought nothing of a net till he found himſelf 
intangled in it. K's VVV 


100 Plutarch. ds malign. Heradot. © ([i10] Pol;een.. Strat wY 


ib. 1. c. 28. 
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that they were ftill under ſanctuary; but unfortunately, as 
they paſſed the temple of the furies, the line ſnapt of itſelf, 
and | Megacles and his officers, conſtruing this into a renuncia- 
tion by the goddeſs, fell upon them without mercy, and put 
them to death as faſt as they could : fuch as were without the 
temple were immediately diſpatched ; ſuch as retired thither 
in were killed at the feet of the altars. In a word, none 
eleaped but ſuch as bribed the wives of the officers of juſtice. 
But this did not put an end to the ſedition; the remains of 
Cylon's faction created great diſturbances, not by pretending 


to domineer over their countrymen, but by inſinuating, that 


the violation of Minerva's ſanctuary had drawn down the 
anger of heaven, of which all the croſſes that happened to the 


blic were cited as indubitable proofs. Theſe diſcourſes 


had ſuch an effect, that Megacles and his officers were ſtiled 


execrable, nd held to be perſons under the peculiar diſpleaſure 


of the gods. What happened in conſequence of this, we 
ſhall ſhortly ſee: In the mean time let us obſerve, that the 
oracle of Apollo juſtified itſelf, by declaring that Cylon and 
his —— miſtook the feaſt; ; that intended by the oracle 


being the Diaſia held in Athens to the honour of Fupiter, and 


not the * phones” C (ZE). 


"Waits | 


ſupra. 


(E There was * a long time after the Jn took place . 
a ſtrong party againſt it, who left no meaſures untried in order if 


poſſible to reſtore their antient form of government. Cylon, as a 


man of quality, repined at the ſudden change of the magiſtrates, 
and at the thoughts of aſking that as a favour which he apprehend- 


ed to be due to him as his birth-right. The deſign of ſeizing the 


citadel, it it had ſucceeded, would in all probability have ended the 
diſpute in his favour, but the number he drew together, proving . 


far inferior to thoſe who were under the direction of the archons, 


obliged him to act otherwiſe than he expected, and to endure a 
ſiege where he hoped to make a conqueſt (11). In the citadel 
there were two temples to Minerva, that ſeated in the middle was 
ſtiled Parthenon, alluding to her conſtant preſervation of her virgi - 
| nity : It was afterwards burnt by the Perffans, but repaired by Pe- 


ricles with ſuch {kill as well as magnificence, that the remains there- 


of are to this day admirable, and ſhew it to have been one of the 
fineſt ſtructures in the world (12). As to the proceeding againſt 
__ 8 N it was againſt the common cuſtom of G, erer, 


(11) 3 Thucyd, Plularcb. in vit.  Celoaie, (2 Cecro- 
Feng Wheeler's Voyages. 1 


and 
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The Hiſtory of the Athenians. Book I. 
WriLE Athens was in this confuſion the Megarenfians at- 
tacked Niſza, and, having taken it, afterwards drove the 
Athenians out of Salamis, which the latter endeavoured to 
recover, but in vain, for the Megarenſians, continually vic- 
torious, cut off ſuch numbers of them, that at laſt, deſ- 
pairing of ſucceſs and afflicted with the mighty loſs they had re- 
ceived, the Athenians made a law, that it ſhould be capital 
for any one to propoſe to attempt the recovery of Salamis *. 
About this time alſo the city was exceedingly diſturbed with 
ſuperſtitious fears and frightful appearances, this moved them 
to conſult the Delphic oracle, and the anſwer they received 
was, that the city muſt be exprated. Upon this Nicias was 
ſent to Crete to bring from thence Epimenides the Pheſtian, 
who was reputed a holy man, beloved of the gods, and one 
who had deep ſkill in the myſteries of religion. He coming to 
Athens took ſome ſheep that were all black, and others that 
were all white; theſe he led into the Areopagus, and turning 
them looſe there, directed certain perſons to follow them, 
who ſhould mark where they couched, and there ſacrifice them 
to the local deity. This being done, altars were erected in 
all theſe places to perpetuate the memory of this ſolemn expi- 
ation. Epimenides directed alſo many temples and chapels to 
be erected without the city, two of which have been particu- 
larly noted, v:z. the chapel of Contumely, and the chapel of 
Impudence. He is reported to have looked wiſtfully on the 
port of Munychia for a long time, and afterwards to have faid 
to thoſe who were near him, Hou blind is man to future things, 
for did the Athenians foreſee what miſchief will one day be de- 
rived to them from that place, they would eat it with their teeth s. 
This prediction was fulfilled two hundred and ſeventy years 
after, when Antipater conſtrained the Athenians to admit his 
earriſon into that place. During his ſtay at Athens he became 
intimately acquainted with Salen, who was already taken no- 
tice of for his ſhining parts and admirable moderation. As 
for Epimenides, the Athenians were highly ſatisfied with what 
he did for them, and, in token of their gratitude, offered him 
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and might very well alarm a nation fo prone to ſuperſtition as the 
Athenians were ; for though they had the quickeſt wits of all the 
inhabitants of Greece, yet in theſe reſpects they were more ſcru- 
pulous than any other people, as we ſhall fee in the ſequel of this 
hiſtory, when we come to ſpeak of the ordinances relating to their 
religion. | 55 


preſenx 
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preſents of great value and conſiderable honours ; but he re- 
queſted only a branch of the ſacred olive, and this being given 
him, he returned well-ſatished to Crete (F). e 


Ip 
* PLuTARCH. in vita Solon. 


(F) This Epimenides was a very extraordinary perſon, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſhew in the hiſtory of Crete. Here we have no- 
thing to ſay of him farther, than what relates to luſtrating or clean- 

ſing cities: Diogenes Laertius tells us, that he was the inventer of 
this art, or rather that he was the firſt that luſtrated houſes or fields, 
which, if ſpoken of Greece, may be true; for Mo/es had long be- 
Fore taught ſomething of this nature to the Fews. This was prac- 
tiſed on the great day of atonement, which might very well be cal- 
led the annual luſtration of 7ae/. Upon that day the prieſt took 
for himſelf a young bullock, and for the people two goats; the bul- 
lock the prieſt offered for himſelf : then he caſt lots upon the goats, 
one was called the goat of Jebovab and was offered; the other Axa- 
cel, or as we tranſlate it, the Jaye you the latter was preſented 
alſo before the altar of God, the prieſt, laying his hands upon 
him, confeſſed all the iniquities of the children of //ae/ and all 


their tranſgreſſions, which Moſes calls putting them upon the head 


of the goat, which was then ſent away into the wilderneſs, becau/e 
be bore upon him all their iniquities unto a land of ſeparation (13). The 
reader will eafily fee that we have given this account of the ſcape- 


method of cleanſing the city of Athens, which has a viſible reſemblance 
thereto, and was in all probability copied therefrom, or from the 
cuſtom of ſome other eaſtern nation, which originally borrowed it 
from the Hebrews. There were, however, other ceremonies prac- 
tiſed for the ſame purpoſe. Tzetzes in his poetical chronicle has 
given us a very remarkable account of the manner in which luſtrati- 
ons were made, their cauſes, and effects. | - 


Thus was in antient times luſtration made: 
Wher/any city groan'd beneath the weight 
Off famine, plague, or worſe calamity, 
Forthwith a grateful victim was prepared, 
Which at the holy. altar when they'd place d, 
They caſt upon the pile, cheeſe, cakes, and figs ; 
Then ſtriking quick ſeven times its genitals 
Wich ſea-lecks, and wild-figs, and other fruits, 
Rude nature's product without help of art, 
Burn it with wood cut from unplanted trees; 
Next towards the ind the ſportive aſhes caſt 
Upon the ſea; thus they the dreadful ills, 
With which the city laboured, drove away (14). 
(13) Leviticus xvi. (14) Tretæes. Chil. Hiſt. v. c. = 
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goat here, that he might apply it to what is ſaid of ZEimenides's 
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Ir was about this time that Solon, whom we before menti- 
oned, began to ſhew himſelf to his countrymen, and to diſ- 


play thoſe rare qualities which rendered him ſo deſervedly be- 


loved while living, and which have preſerved uninjured, for 
ſo long a tract of time, the fame which he acquired. He was 
in every reſpect formed to make a figure in the Athenian com- 
monwealth. He was noble by birth, if not more, for he de- 
ſcended lineally from Cedrus ; his mother was nearly related 
to the mother of P//7/?ratus, and he had a brother whoſe name 
was Drepides, who was archon the year after himſelf 7. We 
are told, that he was born at Salamis, however, we think, 
that may be doubted from certain verſes of his, which we {hall 
have occaſion to quote. As honourable as his family was, 
the generolity of his tather left Sloan in no very happy condition; 


this, as it is generally believed, engaged him to merchandize, 


though he might otherwiſe have ſubſiſted well enough by the 
aHftance of his friends; but this did not ſuit that greatneſs of 
ſoul which he inherited, he choſe therefore to travel and to 
merchandize, that he might live independently at home on 
his return, and not ſuffer that houſe to receive kindneſſes, 


whoſe cuſtom it had been to beſtow them. It is plain, both 


Dio. Larrr.vit. Solon. 


As to Enmentdes, Strab⸗ reports, that he made a great uſe of verſes 
and of hymns in his purifications (15 ; and Swidas tells us, that he 
wrote in verſe many rules and inſtructions for theſe ſorts of rites 


(16). Laxrtius reports, that as he was about to mark out a place 
for a temp!e to three nymphs, a voice from heaven gave him this 


direction, act to the nymphs, but to Jupiter. Beſides the prophecy 
beforementioned relating to the haven Hunychia, Epimenides utter- 


ed another during his ſtay at Athens: For hearing, that the citizens 
were alarmed at the progrels of the Perſian power at ſea, he adviſ- 
ed them to make themſelves eaſy ; for that the Perfians would not 


for many years attempt any thing againſt the Greeks, and when they 
did, they would receive greater loſs themſelves than they would be 


able to bring upon the ſtates they ſought to deſtroy (17). Having 


related ſuch ſtrange things of this prophet and philoſopher, it will 
not be amiſs to cloſe this note with obſerving, that the ſacred olive, 


mentioned above, was the tree produced by inerva when ſhe con- 
tended with Neptune, and that 4r:fotle was a downright infidel with 


reſpect to the ſtories of Epimenides s foretelling future events; that 
famous ſage being of opinion, our luſtrator's talents lay quite ano- 


ther way, <iz in diſcovering what old crimes had produced pre- 
ſent puniſhments, and how atonement might be made, and thoſe 
Uls taken away. 50 W eee e 
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from his actions and his writings, that he was a diſintereſted 
patriot. The ſhameful decree, that none under pain of death 
ſhould mention the recovery of Salams, grieved hini to the 


heart; he therefore compoſed an elegy, conſiſting of an hun- 


dred verſes, to inflame the minds of the people againſt the 
Megarenfians, who had taken from them that iſland. Having 
digeſted this elegy thoroughly in his mind, he ran into the mar- 
ket-place as if he had been mad, with his night-cap on his head, 
and aſcending the ſtool of the common cryer, he repeated 
_ with great vehemence the elegy he had compoſed to the peo- 
ple who had gathered round him; that poem began thus: 
From Salamis, behold a cryer come, 
Who brings you news, in nervous verſes home. 
But the moſt moving ſtrokes in this celebrated poem were con · 
tained in the following verſes: | 
Rather than Athens, would I ow'd my birth, 
TO Pholegandrian, or Sictnian earth; 
Since men will ſay, wherever I am toſt, 
 ___ He's of that daſtard race, who Salamis have loſt: 
It ended thus : | TR F | 
| To Salamis let us renew our claim 
And, with the iſle reſtor d, reſtore our fame. 
Pififtratus, who, as we before obſerved, was his near re- 


lation, mixed himſelf with the crowd which gathered round 


this pretended madman ; he by his perſuaſive eloquence, height- 


ened that martial rage which Solon had kindled by his verſes, 


ſo that of a ſudden the ſentiments of the Athenians were whol- 
y changed, and they determined to aſſert their right to Salamis, 
and decreed a war accordingly (G). It is not eaſy to ſay who 


| (G) The name of Solen's father was Euphorios, or, as moſt | 


writers affirm, Execeftides, and we know nothing more of him, 
than that, notwithſtanding his * and the nobility of his de- 
ſcent, he was far from being conſiderable in Athens. Ariſtotle rec- 
kons Solon himſelf among the inferior citizens, and quotes his own 


works to prove it ; the truth is, that Solon was never rich, it may 
be becauſe he was always honeſt : ſomething of this ſort ſeems to 


be implied in the following verſes, which art accounted excel- 
Many unjuſt grow rich, and pious poor 
We would not change our virtue for their ſtore ; 
For conſtant virtue is a ſolid baſe, : 
Riches from man to man uncertain paſs (19). 


| 8 (19) Plutarch. in vita & amis. 
Vol. VI. e * 
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was appointed commander in chief of this expedition, ſome 
ſay Solon, and that Piſiſtratus accompanied him; others ſay, 
that Piſiſtratus went general, and that Solon aſſiſted him with 
his advice *. . 

THERE are various accounts of the manner in which Sala- 


mis was again reduced under the Athenian power: The moſt 
current ſtory is, that Sclon coming with Piſiſtratus to Colias, 


and finding the women buſy there in celebrating according to 
the cuſtom the feaſt of Ceres, ſent a confident of his to Sala- 


mis, who, pretending to be no friend to that people, told the 


inhabitants, that if they had a mind to ſeize the faireſt of the 
Athenian ladies, they might do it by paſſing over to Colias. 
The Megarenſians, giving eaſy credit to what this man ſaid, 
preſently fitted out a ſhip, which Salon perceiving from the 
oppolite ſhore, immediately diſmiſſed the women, and having 
dreſſed a ſufficient number of beardleſs youths in female ha- 
bits, under which they concealed every one a dagger, he ſent 


*PLuT, Dioc. LAERTr. Paus Ax. &c. 


In his youth he was mightily addicted to poetry, and as he was 
m thoſe days unconfined, and had no very weighty affairs upon his 


hands, he wrote and publiſhed a great many poems; certain it is, 


that all he did in this way deſerves the higheſt commendation ; his 


language is always pure, his thoughts alike delicate and clear, his 


ſubjects uſeful and ſublime ; and therefore Plato had juſt reaſon to 


ſay, that if he had finiſhed all his poems, and particularly the hiſ- 
tory he brcught out of Egypt, and had taken time to revife and 


correct them as others did, neither Homer, Heſiod, nor any other an- 
tient poet would have been more famous (20). As he was an ex- 
cellent poet himſelf, he had a juſt and high idea of the power of verſe, 
which he thought capable of making the ſtrongeſt impreſſions on 
the mind of man ; yet he was a great orator, and wrote in proſe 


with peculiar neatneis of expreſſion and perſpicuity. It is evident, 
both from the life and writings of this great man, that he was a 


perſon not only of exalted virtue, but of a moſt pleaſant and agree- 


able temper. He loved ſociety, and made it his buſineſs to pro- 5 
mote the welfare thereof, he conſidered men at men, he kept both 
their capacity for virtue and their proneneſs to evil in his view, a- 


dapting his laws ſo as to ſtrengthen and ſupport the one, and to check 


aud keep under the other; hence his inſtitutions are as remarkable 
for their ſv. eetneſs and practicability, as thoſe of Lyczrgus are for 


harſlineſs and forcing human nature. The reader will excuſe this 
ſort digreſſion as to the character of Solon, ſince it is abſolutely 
neceſſary for the framing a right idea of his conduct as a legiſla- 


(20) 4 Times, 


them 
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them to the ſea-fide, to dance and divert themſelves as the 
women were wont to do, When thoſe who came from Sa- 
lamis drew near the coaſt, and ſaw theſe young people ſkipping 
up and down, they ſtrove who ſhould leap firſt out of the 
veſſel, and running one and all to catch theſe damſels their 
ſhip was ſurpriſed, themſelves murdered, and the Athenians, 
imbarking on board their veſſel, ſailed immediately to Salamis 
and took it. Polyenus has inſerted this relation, and Plutarch 
alſo admits, that it was the current account of this buſineſs ; 

he tells us, however, that others had related it after this man- 

ner: The firſt thing Salon did, after he was appointed direc- 

tor of this expedition, was to conſult the oracle of polls at 

Delphi, from whom he received this reſponſe ; 

Let ſacrifice be to thoſe heroes paid, 
Who under the Aſapian ground are laid, 
And dead, are by the ſetting ſun ſurvey'd. | 
Sclon took upon him to explain this dark prediction, and 
was ſo happy as to interpret it right. He gueſſed, that the 
heroes mentioned by the oracle were Periphemus and Cychris, 
he ſailed therefore by night to Salamis, and offered at their 
tombs. This being performed, he gathered a body of five 
hundred Athenian volunteers, who, in caſe {they ſucceeded, 
were to have the government of the iſland. Theſe he imbark- 
ed in a galley of thirty oars and in a conſiderable number of 
fiſhing boats, and ſetting fail in the evening, arrived the day 
following in a bay of the iſle of Salamis which looked towards 
Eubæa. The next morning the whole iſland was alarmed, 
though they did not well know on what account; at laſt the 
Athenian galley was deſcried, the Megarenfians thereupon 
manned out a ſtout ſhip, which doubling the cape in order to 
attack the galley, was on a ſudden ſurrounded by Solan's arm 
ed boats, and quickly taken. The Athenians, having put to 
death all the men ſurpriſed in this veſſel, filled it with their 
choiceſt youth dreſſed in the Megarenſian habits, which pro- 

_ cured them an eaſy entrance into the port, where, when they 
arrived, they made all imaginable haſte on ſhore, and attacked 
thoſe who came to welcome them as their friends. In the 
mean time the remainder of the Athenians marched by land, 
and attacked the city on the other fide with ſuch fury, that it 

was ſpeedily taken. In memory of this extraordinary event 

they inſtituted a ſolemn feaſt, during which an Athenian ſhip 

| came as it were privately into the harbour, and the people 

running down to meet it, an armed man jumped on ſhore, 

and ran towards the promontory Sciradium, as if to join his 

companions who had marched by land. Near this place there 

ſtood a temple to Mars, which was ſuppoſed to have been 
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erected by Solon in memory of this victory which put the 4- 


thenians in poſſeſſion of the whole iſland. The reſt of the 


Megarenſians retired to their own country in virtue of a trea- 


ty concluded with Solon. The Megarenſians ſo highly reſent- 


ed the loſs of Salamis, that notwithſtanding the treaty they 


preſently ſent new forces thither, againſt whom the Athenzans 


| fought, ſometimes with good, ſometimes with ill fortune, 


At laſt it was decreed to leave this diſpute to the Lacedemoni- 


ans, who commiſſioned the five following perſons, viz. Cri- 


tolaides, Amompharetus, Hypſechidas, Anaxilaus, and Cleomenes, 


to hear both parties. Solon pleaded on this occaſion the cauſe 


of his country, and ſome have ſuggeſted, that he practiſed a 
little fraud to make it go the better; they ſay, that finding 
the following verſe in Hamer, + 
AHlijax from Salamis twelve frigats brought, 
He added thereto, ge, 
And ranged his troops where the Athenians fought. 
From whence he would have inferred, that Salamis even 
at that time belonged to the Athenians. But the friends of So- 


Lon aſſert, that this is an idle ſtory, and that their great orator 


made uſe of quite another proof; he made it appear, ſay they, 


that Philæus and Euryſaces the ſons of Ajax ſettled at Athens, 


and, being received into the number of citizens, gave up that 


_ iſland to the Athenians, Philæus becoming ſo conſiderable a 


perſon, that one of their wards took its name from him. He 


_ urged farther, that the perſons buried in Salamis lay with their 


faces to the weſt agreeable to the cuſtom of the Athenians, 
and directly contrary to that of the Megarenſians, who turned 
the faces of their dead towards the eaſt ; and that moreover on- 
ly one perſon was laid in a grave, which likewiſe correſpond- 


ed with the practice of the Athenians, and differed from the 


Megaren ſian cuſtom, which was to bury three or four in one 
grave *. It would be needleſs to trouble the reader with any 
farther circumſtances of this debate ; let it ſuffice then to ſay, 
that we are informed by Ælian, Solon carried his cauſe not by 
the arts of a fallacious eloquence, but by the force of ſtrong 


arguments, urged in plain and perſpicuous terms d. 


Ox the return of Solon to Athens he was highly extolled by 
the people, to whom he quickly afforded a new occaſion of 


admiring his wiſdom. It happened, that the inhabitants of 


Cirrha, a town ſeated in the bay of Corinth, after having by 


repeated incurſions waſted the territory of Delphi, beſieged 


the city itſelf from a greedy defire of making themſelves maſ- 
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ters of the mighty riches contained in the temple of Apollo. 
Advice of this being ſent to the Amphictyons, who were the 
{tates-general of Greece, Solon adviſed, that this matter ſhould 
be univerſally reſented, and that all the Greet ſtates ſhould 
immediately join, in ſaving the Delphic oracle and puniſhing 
the impiety of the Cirrheans, with which the council imme- 
diately complied, and decreed a general war againſt that peo- 
ple. Solon was not, however, appointed general of this ex- 
pedition, as Hermippus from another author relates, nor did 
be command the Athenian troops. Clyfthenes, tyrant of Sicy- 
on, commanded in chief, and Alemæon was general of the 
Athenian quota; Solon went, however, as counſellor or af- 
ſiſtant to Cly/*henes, and it was by his advice that the war was 


conducted to a proſperous iſſue. For when the Greek army 


had beſieged Cirrha ſome time, without any great ſign of ſuc- 
ceſs, Apollo was conſulted, who anſwered, 
In vain you hope to take the place before 
The ſea's blue waves roll o'er the hallowed ſhore. 


THr1s reſponſe ſtruck the army with ſurprize, from whence | 


Solon extricated them, by adviſing Clyſtbenes to conſecrate 
ſolemnly the whole territories of Cirrba to the Delphic A- 


pollo, whence it would follow, that the ſea muſt waſh the 
ſacred coaſts. Pauſanias tells us, that he made uſe of an- 
other ſtratagem, which was this, he cauſed the channel of 
the river Pliſtus to be turned, which ran through the city of 


_ Cirrha, hoping thereby to have diſtreſſed the inhabitants for 
water; but they having a great many wells, his ſcheme did 


not thoroughly ſucceed ; which as ſoon as he perceived, he 
of hellebore roots to be ſliced and 
_ thrown into the Pliſtus, and when the waters were thorough- 


cauſed a vaſt quantity 


1 impregnated with the juice of theſe roots, he cauſed the 


river to be turned back into its old channel. The Cirrheans, 
overjoyed at the ſight of running water, came down in troops 
and drank eagerly thereof, upon this an epidemic flux enſu- 


ed, and the citizens being no longer able to defend the walls, 


the place was preſently taken. Some authors have attributed 


this to Cly/thenes, but that was becauſe he commanded in 
chief, and Solon was no more than his counſellor. On the 


reduction of this place the inhabitants were ſeverely puniſh- 
ed, and Cirrba became thenceforward the arſenal of Del- 


phis. ; 


WEN Solon returned home from this en he 
found all things out of order, the remnant of Cylon's faction 
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began to gather ſtrength, and to excite mighty diſturbances 
in the city. The pretence of religion enabled them to do 
all this. They gave out confidently, that all the misfortunes 
the republic had met with had their ſource from the anger of 
the gods, oceaſioned by the impious cruelty of Megacles and 
his faction. It happened, that the loſs of Salamis a ſecond time 
_ with this clamour ; and now, as many writers 

eport, Epimenides came and luſtrated the city, which is in- 
deed highly probable, if there were but ſufficient authority 


to fix his arrival at Athens fo low as this ſedition muſt have 


happened. But to return to the proper ſubje& of our hiſto- 
: Solon interpoſed on this occaſion, and perſuaded thoſe 
who were tiled execrable to abide a trial. To this when 


they had conſented, three hundred perſons were choſen to 
judge them, one Myron of the Phlyenſtan ward taking upon 


him to proſecute ; which he did with ſuch effect, that the 


three hundred condemned fuch of Megacles's faQion as were 


living to perpetual banithment, and cauſed the bones of ſuch 
as were dead to be taken up and caſt without the limits of 


their country; thus this ſedition was appeaſed, and Athens be- 
came once more at reſt e. 


Tart turbulent diſpoſition of the Aden of Attica 


would not ſuffer them to remain long in quiet, they there- 
fore began to be out of humour with their conſtitution, 
though they could not agree how it ſhould be mended. Theſe 
difputes divided the Athenians into three parties, the Diacrii, 
Pediæi, and Paralii; the firſt of theſe were the inhabitants 
of the hilly country, who declared poſitively for perfect 


democracy; the ſecond, dwelling in the lower part of 
the country, and being far more opulent, were for an oli- 


garchy, ſuppoſing, that the government would then be for 


the moſt part in their hands; the third party living on the 
coaſt were men of moderate principles, and in conſequence 


thereof deſired a mixt government. In the midſt of theſe 
debates there ſprang up a new cauſe of trouble, the rich, — 
ing advantage of the laws, oppreſſed and enſlaved the poore 

foct in ſuch a manner, that they were unable to bear it. The 


meaner people, as Plutarch tells us, being indebted to the 


rich, either tilled their grounds, and paid them the ſixth 


part of their produce, or engaged their bodies for their debts, 
ſo that ſome were made ſlaves at home, and many fold a- 


broad; nay, to ſuch a pitch was this miſchief grown, that 


many fold their children to pay their creditors, and others in 
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deſpair quitted Attica and went elſewhere. Such, however, 
as had more ſpirits than the reſt were for throwing off a yoke 


too heavy to be born; theſe began to look about for a leader, 


declaring openly enough, that they intended to make a 
thorough change in the government, to free ſuch as their 
creditors had brought into bondage, and to make a repartition 
of lands. In this deſperate fituation the citizens in general 
caſt their eyes upon Solon. Thoſe who were in greateſt 
fear of what might happen from preſent troubles were for ex- 

alting him to ſovereignty ; nay, the moſt prudent Athenians, 
| when they conſidered how difficult a thing it would be to 


reform ſo diſordered a commonwealth by law and reaſon, in- 
clined to have him created prince. It was likewiſe aſſerted, 


that the oracle of Apollo adviſed the ſame thing in the follow- 
ing reſponſe directed to Solon. 55 
Aſſume the helm, the ſhip with prudence guide, 
And thouſands will aſſiſt to ſtem the tide. 
WIA rendered Solon ſo popular was a ſaying of his, 
which all liked and few underſtood ; it was this, Equality 
breeds no'firife ; the rich interpreted this of dignity and pow- 


er, the poor of riches and eſtate. "Thoſe therefore who a- 


greed in nothing elſe, were unanimous in their reſpect to- 
wards him ; the rich were contented to ſubmit to his deci- 
ſions, becauſe he was himſelf a man of fortune, and the poor 
dreaded nothing from one ſo mild in temper, and fo remark- 
ably honeſt. de private friends of Solon encouraged him 
to lay hold of ſo fair an opportunity, and to aſſume the regal 
_ dignity, adding that it was a ſhame fo wiſe a man ſhould be 


frighted with a name, and reject a legal ſovereignty, becauſe 


it reſembled tyranny. This great man withſioad al ke the 
deſires of the many, and the perſuaſions of the few : He aſ- 


ſured the former, that he would never become maſter of his 


countrymen, and he told the latter, that how fair a ſpot ſo- 


ever tyranny might ſeem, it had this misforturc, that it had 

no paſſage out; and when his intimates laughed at this re ſa- 
| lution of his, and quoted the example of Tynondas tyront of 
Eubæa, and Pittacus at that time prince of Mitylerc, he 


contented himſelf with writing thus to Phocus, who it ſecms 


 prefſed him moſt, to ſhew that he was flezdy in bis reſo!u- | 


wan: | 5 5 
That I have Athens ſpar'd, preſerv'd my fame, 
Nor foil'd my glory with a tyrant's name; 


That, when I might have kill'd, I choſe to fave, 8 | 


I dluſh not, for I think the action brave: ©< 
And that I have done more than moſt men have. 


Ir 


23 
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IT was upon this occaſion that Solon ſhewed a ſpirit of pa- 
triotiſm, which perhaps never had its equal: He condeſcend- 
ed ſo far as to make uſe of fraud for the good of others, and 
with a prodigious greatneſs of ſoul diſſembled with, and 
cheated both parties, that he might ſave all. If he would 
have accepted the tyranny, he would immediately have ac- 
quired whatever he could wiſh, and might have done his 
country good too; he refuſed this as far as it might have be- 
nefitted himſelf, and yet took upon him all the care and trou- 
dle of a prince to benefit the people; thus he demonſtrated, 
that neither fear nor indolence had any ſhare in his reſolu- 
tion i. 3 | | . 5 
Hz was choſen archon without having recourſe to lots, 
and, when he was choſen, he diſappointed the hopes of both 
parties; wherever he found things tolerably well under the 
old conſtitution, he refuſed to alter them at all, and was 
at extraordinary pains to explain the reaſon and neceſſity of 
thoſe changes he did make, laying this down as a maxim, 
That thoſe laws will be beſt obſerved, which power and juſtice 
equally ſupport. He was a perfect judge of human nature, and 
fought to rule men by ſhewing them it was their intereſt to 
odey, and not by attempting to force them upon whatever he 
eſteemed right: And therefore he anſwered a perſon who 
aſked him, whether he had given the Athenians the beſt laws 
in his power ; I have eſtabliſhed the beſt they could receive, 
Knowing well, that it was an impoflible thing to pleaſe all, 
he made it his utmoſt care not mightily to diſpleaſe any; 
whence it followed, that none ſought to abrogate the laws he 
Solon con- As to the main occaſion of the ſedition, viz. the oppreſſed 
poſes the ſtate of the meaner ſort, he certainly took it away in a great 
Aiſſentiun meaſure by a contrivance which he ſtiled S:ſachthia, i. e. a 
of the A- diſcharge ; but what this was authors are not agreed on, ſome 
tnenians. ſay, that he releaſed all debts then in being, and prohibited 
for the future the making of any man's body liable for a debt. 
Others affirm, that the poor were eaſed, not by cancelling 
| their debts, but by lowering the intereſt, and encreaſing the 
value of money, a Mina which before was worth ſeventy 
three drachms only, being by him made equal to a hundred, 
which was of great advantage to the debtor, and did the cre- 


ditor no hurt at all. But after all, it is more probable, that 


the Siſachthia was a total diſcharge or remiſſion, otherwiſe 
Solon would hardly have boaſted in his verſes, that by this 
means he had removed the many marks of mortgages which 
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were every, Where frequent; for the Athenians had a cuſtom 
of hanging up billets to . that houſes were engaged for 
ſuch or ſuch. a ſum of money ; that he had freed from appre- 
henſion ſuch: as were driven to deſpair ; called home exiles, 
' whom the dread of their creditors had kept abroad till they 
had forgot their native language, and delivered from bondage 
ſuch as were ſlaves in their native ſoil. In the midſt of all his 
glory an unlucky accident befel him, which for a time hurt 
bis reputation, and had almoſt overturned all his ſchemes. 
Canas, Clinias, and Hipponicus, his intimate friends, having 
deen conſulted by him on an oration he had prepared, to en- 
gage the people to conſent to the diſcharge of debts, on a pro- 
— that he would attempt nothing as to lands; theſe men, 
betraying the, truſt he repoſed in them, borrowed great ſums 
eſtates before the edit came out; 
ought to haye been; the effect of connivance, 
Was preſently wiped off, when it appeared, 
that. Ay was 2 ſufferer, as ms ſay, five talents, 
others —— others fifteen, which he had lent out at intereſt, 
and which in canſequence of his own law he loſt: his friends, 
however, could. never recover their credit, but were for ever 
ſtigmatiaed r appellation of Chreacopides, i i. 
e. Debt-finkers 5. 
Tus 133 little oleaſed with Solen's Rage 
ment as. with their former 2 the rich and the 


8 a, ICY 
Lou look upog me with contracted brow ; 
Had any man but L obtain'd your grace, 
He would have had a ſal'ry with his place. 
II a ſhort time, however, they had wit enough to diſcover 
that they were in the wrong, Solon in the right, and they 
gave at leaſt a mote public, if not a more general, token of 
| "_ repentance, than they had ſhewn of their diſpleaſure ; 
or they inſtituted a folemn ſacrifice in teſtimony of their ac 
— under his inſtitution, and called it Sz achthia, at the 
A CINERY I of Athens, 
giving him power, not to make laws, but to altar and 
new-model their m he thought proper k, 
P * G 
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Tus firſt thing this great man did, after his country had 
conferred upon him ſo extraordinary an office, was, to Cancel 
the laws of Draco, excepting only thoſe relating to murder. 
A proceeding perfectly right, ſince there is nothing more diſ- | 
honourable, and at the ſame time more dangerous, to à ſtate 
than latent laws, i. e. ſuch as are diſuſed, and yet in being, 
which was the caſe of Dracos; their ſeverity rendered them 
hateful, but Solon took away their authority 3 nor would he 
ſuffer his inſtitutions to bear the ſame name; as e have alrea- 
dy ſhewn. It was the deſire of Solar to act in all reſpects 
moderately, he therefore reſolved to place the dernier reſort, 
as we phraſe it, or ſupreme power, in the people, and to leave 
the execution of the government to the nobles ; with this view 
he divided the people into four degrees or ranks, the firſt of 
theſe conſiſted of ſuch whoſe ſtock amounted to five hundred 
Medimni or meaſures of fruit, theſe he ſtiled Pentaco , 
ni, theſe paid a talent to the public treaſury: The ſecond 
claſs conſiſted of ſuch as were able to ketp à horſe, or were 
worth three hundred meaſures, they were tiled 'Hippodate- 
lountes, i. e. bound to find à horſe; the third claſs was made 
up of ſuch as were worth two hundred meafures, they were 
ſtiled Zengita, which implies a middle rank, becauſe they 
ſtood between the knights and the loweſt order of the people, 
who were ſtiled Theres ; theſe were not admitted to any of- 
fice, but each of them had his vote in the aſſembly of 
the people, which was though at firſt à matter of little conſe- 
quence, fo that the nobifit V gave themſelves no pain about it, 
though in after- times it — of the higheſt conſequence, 
as Solon foreſaw it would be; the reaſon of this was this : 
Solon purpoſely drew up his laws in obſcure terms, and allow- 
ing in all caſcs an appeal to the people, doubts often aroſe, ap- 
peals were conſequently frequent, and hence, though the 
common ſort could not attain to magiſtracy, yet they had a 
mighty power in the ſtate. | Salon himſelf was ſo well ſatisfied 
with what he had done in this matter, that he'celebrates it in 
I oy ne eng ned Get _ 
antient conſtitution, and for the in tn 
The commons I ſufficient weight allo d, 
Honour from none I took, . 
In power or wealth, thoſe.yho the reſt outſhin'd, ly $5] 
Within juſt bounds I by my laws es 4 = 4h . 
Thus I er what 8 fd) 6 
. That neither high, nor low, *r + 1%. BY 


HeRE1N conſiſted the antient democracy of Athens ; 1 bur: 
becauſe that kind of government is in its nature more apt to 


— Solon, — eſtablihed. 
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two checks, orz if we may be allowed to ma ke uſe of his 
„ threw. out two anchors to ſecure it. The firſt of 

theſe was the court of Areopagus, which, though ſettled long 


before, had loſt much of its power by Draco's preferring the 
Epbetæ. In antient times, and till Solon became legiſlator, 


it conſiſted of ſuch perſons as were moſt conſpicuous in the 
ſtate for their wealth, power, and probity ; but Solon made it 


a rule, that ſuch only ſhould have a ſeat therein as had ſerved 
the office of jo wwe this had the effect he deſigned, it 


raiſed the reputation of the Areopagites very high and 


ſecond ſtay of the Athenian commonwealth. was the ſenate, 


of each tribe. Theſe had the prior cogniſance of all that was 
to come before the people, and nothing could be p ropoſed to 
the general aſſembly till digeſted by them; ſo that, as far as 


was a curb on the latter i. 


throughout Europe 


ſhall give a conciſe account of in this place. 


W will begin with one of the moſt extraordinary Batutes The laws 
| enacted by this law-giver, and which has given politicians the / Solon. 
moſt trouble to underſtand ; we are obliged to A. Gellius for 


to us the very words of this law. It runs thus : 


«« If — diſcord and diſſenſion any ſedition or inſurrection 
4 rend the people into two parties, ſo that with exaſperated 
«© minds they take arms and fight againſt each other; he who 


e at ſuch a time, and in ſuch a caſe, ſhall not engage himſelf 


cc on one ſide or other, but ſhall endeavour to retire and ſepa- 
4c rate himſelf from the evils fallen on his country, let ſuch 
4 à one, loſing houſes, country, and eſtate, be ſent out an 
« exile '* *. Cicero, ſpeaking of this law, by ſome flip = 
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rendered their decrees ſo wonderfully venerable, that none 
conteſted or repined at them through a long courſe of ages. The 


which Solon made to conſiſt of four hundred, a hundred out 


he was able, he provided againſt a thirſt of arbitrary power in 
the rich, and a deſire of licentious freedom in the commons, 
the Areopagus being a check upon the ne, as the ſenate L 


The general frame of the republic thus ſettled, he gave the 0 
Athenians next a body of laws, of which we have ſtill ſome 
remaining; theſe were ſo much eſteemed, that the Romans 

ſent ambaſſadors to Athens to tranſcribe them for the uſe of their 

| ſtate. As theſe tranſcribed laws became the baſis of the Ro- 
man Furiſprudence, which has ſince been received almoſt 

under the name of the civil law, we may 

with reaſon affirm, that many of Solon's conſtitutions are yet 
in fore. Such as are aſcribed to him by antient authors we 
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his memory, makes the x capital. Plutarch explains 
the reaſon of it , as does the author firſt cited, who highly 
commends it and ſays, that though at firſt fight it may ſeem 
dangerous to the public peace, yet in truth it was calculated 
to ſupport it; for the wiſe and juſt, as well as the envious and 
wicked, being obliged to chooſe ſome fide, matters were eaſily 
accommodated ; whereas, if the latter only, as is generally 
the caſe in other cities, had the management of factions, they 
would for private reaſons be continually kept up, to the youre 
hurt, if not the utter ruin, of the Rate =. 
Tux Rules which Solon gave for beſtowing of heireſſes, 
have been very harſhly cenſured ; we will put them together, 
that the reader may ſee the general intent 400 the _ 
The next of kin to an heireſs may require her in ma 
and ſhe may likewiſe require him'; if he refuſes let him pay 
five hundred drachms for her dowry. If he who poſſeſſeth 
ſuch an inheritrix by law, as her lord and maſter, be impo- 
tent, let it be lawful for her to admit any of her huſband's 
neareſt kindred, and let him who has married an heireſs be 
obliged to viſit her thrice a month at leaſt. The intent of 
_ theſe injunctions was, that neither a rich heireſs might carry 
the fire out of her family, nor a poor one be in danger of 
marrying below her birth; as to allowing a woman to make 
choice of her huſband's neareſt relation, it might poſſibly be 
made in terrorem, to prevent perſons who knew themſelves 
to be impotent from marrying rich heireſſes, whereby ſuch a 
one defrauded him, to whom by this * wo woman was to 
have recourſe, of his due ®. 

He enacted, that a bride ſhould bring no more with bas 
than three gowns and ſome ſlight houſhold goods of little va- 
lue, and that the bride and bridegroom ſhould be ſhut into 

à room together, and there eat a quince; the bride likewiſe 
brought an earthen pan, wherein barley was parched, to the 
| houſe of her huſband. The meaning of all this was, that 

Solon deſired, as much as in him lay, to render marriage no 
longer a mercenary buſineſs, but a contract of minds found- 
ed upon mutual affection; the eating of a quince implied, 

that their diſcourſes ought to be pleaſant to each other, that 
fruit making the breath ſweet ; the earthen veſſel, which was 
called Phrogeteon, ſignified, that ſhe undertook the buſineſs 


of the houſe, and wound 90 her ut 1 providing for the 
family 7. 


1 Ad Attic. lib.x. E. 1, = ubi ſupra, A. Grii1us abi 
® PLUTARCH. ubi ſupra. Diop. 868. lib. xii. TxxenT. Hecyr. 
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Hz ordained, that none ſhould revile the dead, even tho? 
provoked by the children of the deceaſed. This law procur- 
ed him great applauſe, and had certainly in it much both of 
humanity and policy, He directed, that none ſhould revile 
any living perſon at ſacred ſolemnities, in the courts of juſ- 


tice, or at public ſpectacles, on pain of paying three drach. 


mz to the perſon reviled, and two more to the public trea- 
fury. He likewiſe made a law againſt ſlander. This great 
man knew very well, that a general law againft anger could 
never be put in execution. He therefore contented himſelf 
with providing, that the paſſions of private men ſhould not 


diſhonour religious ceremonies, the juſtice of the ſtate, or 


public diverſions, and that no paſſion ſhould excuſe calum- 
ny #9. 5 > | | 
BETORE Solon's time, citizens had not the power of mak- 


ing wills, but a man's goods and eſtates went, whether he 
would or no, to his heir at law; but Salon, having abrogated 
this cuſtom, enacted, that ſuch as had no children might leaye 
their eſtates to whom they pleaſed, preferring friendſhip to 


family, and the ties of affection to conſanguinĩty; but then 


he added this proviſo to his law, that the maker of ſuch a 
will ſhould be in the full poſſeſſion of his ſenſes, not wrought 
upon by ſickneſs, potions, bondage, or the blandiſhments of 
a wife; wherein he ſhewed his great wiſdom by making no 
diſtinction between actual conſtraints and thoſe impoſed by art, 


both having the ſame power of putting a man out of his right 


mind. He likewiſe ordained, that adopted perſons ſhould 
| make no will, but as ſoon as they had children lawfully be- 
gotten, then they were at liberty to return into the family 


whence they were adopted, or if they continued in it to their 


death, then they were to return back the eſtates to the rela- 
tions of the perſons who adopted them r. 


WI᷑ reſpe& to women and their expences, he made the 


following laws; when a woman travelled, he permitted her 
not to carry with ber above three gowns, nor to _ any 
proviſion above the value of an obolus, her pannier or baſket 

was not to be above a cubit in bigneſs, nor was ſhe allowed 


to travel in the night, but in a chariot, and with torch- light. 


He forbad them likewiſe to tear their cheeks to procure mour- 


ning and lamentation at the funerals of ſuch as they had no 


relation to: he allowed not, that an ox ſhould be facrificed 


at funerals, nor that more than three garments ſhould be bu- 


ried with them, and he forbad women to approach the monu- 


4 Prora. ubi ſupra. DzmosTH. in orat. Leptin. * PLy- 
ren. ubi ſupra, Dx u u, ubi ſupra. 8 
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fit to tear her cloaths off her back, and beat her into the bar- 
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ments of perſons not related to them, except at the time of 
; theſe laws were particularly tranſcribed by 


berty and ather emoluments which were enjoyed at 

Athens drawing thither a great concourſe of people from other 
„Solon foreſaw, that this would have bad conſequences, 

if ſome means were not deviſed to make theſe people induſ- 


trious; he therefore eſtabliſhed by law, that a ſon ſhould be 


releaſed from all obligation to maintain an father, in 
caſe that father had not bred him up to ſome trade. He veſt- 


ed the court of Areopagus with a power of examining haw 


people lived, and of puniſhing idleneſs: he allowed ev 
man a right to proſecute another for that crime, and in 
a perſon was convicted thereof thrice, he ſuffered Atimia, i. e. 


Infamy. Herodotus and Diadorus Siculus agree, that a law of 


this kind was in uſe in Egypt. It is probable therefore, that 
Solon, who was thoroughly acquainted with the learning of 
that nation, borrowed it from them; a practice for which 
the Greeks were famous, though at the fame time they ſtiled 
thoſe nations barbarous from whom their own laws and po- 
licy were borrowed t. LY 

Tux huſband who ſurpriſed his wife in adultery, was allowed 
by Solon to kill the adulterer : whoever raviſhed a free woman 


was to be fined a hundred drachmæ. He who debaſed him- 


ſelf fo low as to become a pander, except to a common wo- 


man, ſuffered a fine of 20 drachmæ; a man was forbid 
to put either his daughter or ſiſter to the ſcandalous trade of 
proſtitution, unleſs he firſt ſurpriſed her with a man: he en- 


acted, that no adultereſs ſhould be permitted to adorn her- 
ſelf, and in caſe ſhe did, he gave liberty to any that 


in uv. | 


To the victor at the I/thmian games, Solon adjudged the 


reward of five hundred drachmæ. To the victor in the O- 


Impic, he ordered that one hundred ſhould be given. H 


contracted the rewards beſtowed upon wreſtlers, eſteeming 
ſuch gratuities uſeleſs and even dangerous, tending to encou- 


idleneſs, by putting men upon waſting that time in exer- 


0 dite which ought to be ſpent in providing for their families =. 


He directed five drachmæ to. be given to him who caught a 


he- wolf, and one to him who took a ſhe- one, the former be- 


© Pruraxcn. ubi ſupra. Ci ck. de Legib. lib. ii. pr u- 
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ing the price of an ox, the latter of a ſheep. Attica was at 
this time extremely infeſted by theſe creatures, of which this 
law occaſioned a ſpeedy deſtruQtion. 

'Wart being extremely ſcarce at Athens and in its neigh- 
bourhood, he ordained, that where there was a public well, 
all who lived within 2 Hippicon, i. e. four furlongs of it, 


ſhould have leave to uſe it. They that lived farther off were 


bound to dig wells for themſelves ; but if a man digged ten 


fathom and met with no water, then he might fill a Mitcher 


of fix gallons twice a-day at his neighbour's well; and who- 
ever ſunk a well was to take care, that it was as far diſtant 
from his neighbours as it was deep. If a man planted a tree, 
he was to ſee that it was five foot diftant from his neigh- 
bour's, and if a fig or olive- tree, nine; a hive of bees was to 
be thirty feet diſtant ; all theſe tended to the ſame end, viz. 
to prevent one man "from treſpaſſing on the property of an- 


- Hz enated, that whoever tefuſed to maintain his parents, 
ot hall waſted "kid ternal eſtate, ſhould be atimos, i. e. in- 
5. It ſeems Solon did not conceive, that a man could be 
28 y bad and ch K good, that one who neglected 
ſhould” preſerve it to the ſtate, or de 


uty to his p 
40 of his count s revenue when he had ſpent his own * 


we het as commonly frequented infamous women, he forbad 
45 make orations, believing, that men Without ſhame were 
not to be truſted to ſpeak to the people: Demo/thenes highly 


commended this law, anf echor ted the Athenians to take care 


4 it was put in Execution, as the ſureſt means to preſerve: 


__—_ and honour of the republic . 


forbad a guardian to marry the mother of his ward, and 
permitted not the next heir to be admitted guardian of the in- : 


fant ; ſome ſay, that he forbad likewiſe a guardian to marry 


his, ſon to the mother of his ward v. All theſe were beyond 
queſtion made to hinder colluſion, and to bar as far as poſſible 


the ſcandalous practice of cheating minors. 

Hr enjoined gravers to keep no impreflions of the ſeal-rings 
ay fold ; if a man put out the eye of another who had but 
one eye, he directed, that he ſhould loſe both his; as to theft, 


Demoſthenes gives us Sblon's law in theſe words; If any man 


<< ſteal in the day- time, be may be carried to the eleven offi- 


c cers; if he ſteal any thing / thing by night, it ſhall be lawful for 
66 any to ill him, ot in x puruic to wound him, and to carry 


1 PLUTARCH. ubi. fapra. Carvs de Legib. lib. iv. * L1zan. 
Declam. xviii. Dion Hat ye. lib. i. ESEHIN. in Timarch. 
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< him to the eleven officers. Whoſoever is convicted of 
t ſuch offences as are liable to chains, ſhall not be capable of 

4e giving bail for bis theft, but his puniſhment ſhall be death; 
<« and if any one ſteal out of the Lycer:m, or the Academy, or 
& Cynoſarges, a garment, or a ſmall veſſel of wine, or any 


t other thing of little value, or ſome veſſel out of the gymnaſia 


<< or havens, he ſhall be puniſhed with death; but if any 
tc man ſhall be convicted privately of theft, it ſhall be law- 
tc ful for him ta pay a double 0 1 

< the pleaſure of the convictor, beſides payment of money, 
tc to put him in chains five days and as many nights, ſo as all 
<< men may ſee him bound e. EO. 3 


B his laws, an archon taken in drink was to be puniſhed 
with death, Solon wiſely conceiving, that a magiſtrate guilty 


of ſuch an offence muſt be rendered vile and contemptible in 


the eyes of the people. He decreed, that in caſe a man ſur- 


priſed his wife in adultery and lived with her afterwads, he 


| ſhould be deemed infamous; he compelled children to be duti- 


ſul to their parents, permitting the latter in caſe of diſobedience 
to diſinherit and turn them out of doors: he condemned ſuch 


as avoided going to war, fled from the army, or ſhewed any 


other flagrant ſign of cowardice, to be expelled the ſanctified 


precincts of the forum, to be for ever debarred from wearing 


a a crown or wreath, and from being allowed to enter any pla- 


ces of public worſhip. He appointed it for a ſtatute, that a 
citizen of Athens ſhould be tried no where but at Athens, and 


that the eldeft citizens ſhould firſt make orations, but with the 
greateſt modeſty, and without any endeavours to ſtir the paſh- 
ons of the people; afterwards he ordered, that all ſhould ſpeak 
according to their ſeniority, and have leave to deliver their 


opinions freely on any matter in debate; but he prohibited 


young men, however wile thay might be eſteemed, either to 


become magiſtrates, or to orations to the people 4. 


Ir was a maxim eſtabliſhed by this wiſe legillator, that the 


, 


common people ſhould be puniſhed ſlowly, but magiſtrates and 
perſons. in authority ſuddenly, aſſigning or it this reaſon, that 
the former might be puniſhed at any time, but that in correct- 
ing the latter there ought to be no delay. As to funerals, the 


expence of which was in his time exceſſive, Demoſthenes re- 


cites his directions in theſe words; Let the dead bodies be 


& laid out within the houſe, according as the deceaſed gave or- 


cc der, and the day following before ſun · riſe carried forth ;. 


44 whilſt the body is carrying to the grave, let the men go be- 


« Dzwos7R, in Timocr, Dino . ubiſupra. Eten ix. 
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e, and it ſhall be alſo at 
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fore, the women follow : it ſhall not be lawful for any 
© woman to enter upon the goods of the dead, and to follow 
<< the body to the grave under threeſcore years of age, except 
« ſuch as are within the degree of couſins** ©. Cicero reports, 
that with reſpect to ſepulchres, he enacted, no man ſhould 
demoliſh them or bring any new thing into them, and that 
ſuch ſhould be puniſhed as demoliſhed any monument er ected 
to the memory of the dead f. From theſe laws of his intiitu- 
ting it appears, that his philoſophy did not lead him to treſpaſs 
on thoſe notions of humanity commonly received in his coun- 
try; he ſought to moderate the extravagance of their funerals, 
but at the ſame time permitted all reaſonable honours to be paid 
to the memory of ſuch as were defunct. 

We will conclude our account of Solon's laws with two or 
three which had more regard to the ſocicty, than to the intereſt 
of private perſons. He ordained, that if one citizen injured 
another, any Athenian mi cht have his action againſt him ; 
hence it is evident, he te: carded each individual as a number 


of the body policic, which could not be hurt without affecting 


all the other members; and thus he provided againſt the power 
of the great ; for though a poor man who was injured might 
think fit to acquieſce, yet a perſon of equal rank with the ag- 
greſſor, might, either out of a principle of juſtice or of rival- 


ſhip, commence a proſecution on that account. Solon inſtitu- 
ted feaſts in the common halls under the title of public Meals, 


but he forbad, that the ſame perſon ſhould be entertained often, 
and ordered * to be fined as did not come in their turns, 


aſcribing the former offence to greedineſs, the latter to a con- 


tempt of the public h. He forbad any ſtrangers to be natura- 
lized at Athens, who were not either perpetual exiles from 
their own country, or, out of love to Athens, had brought 
their whole families to ſettle there, ſo as to have no intereſt 
in another place i : he provided for the children of ſuch as 
were ſlain in the ſervice of the ſtate, by directing, that they 


ſhould be brought up and inſtructed at the public expence till 
they were twenty years old k. He made but few laws relating 


to religion, and againſt parricides he made none, aſſigning for 


it this reaſon, that he ſearce believed any Athenian would be ſo | 


wicked i. 
He ſhewed the excellence of his knowledge by correcting 


the irregularity of months; for conſidering that the courſe of 
the moon'did not agree with the riſing and ſctting of the ſun, 


© Orat. in Macart, De Legib. lib. ii 8 Ro. ubi ſupra, 
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but that ſometimes ſhe overtook and paſſed him in the ſame 
day, he ordered ſuch a day to be called the laſt and the firſt, 
attributing that part of the day which preceded the conjunction 
to the old moon, and that which ſucceeded it to the new. The 
next day he ordered to be called Noumenta, i e. the new moon, 
and for theſe alterations he is reckoned by Plutarch to have 
been the firſt who underſtood a verſe in Hemer, wherein men- 
tion is made of a day wherem one month ended, and the next 
bcgan (I). 

HE 


H Tt is a point worthy of obſervation, that the antient heroes 
gained their reputation as much from the ſtrength of their wits as 


of their arms, and that though ſome excelled in valour, others in 


wiſdom, yet in all there was a happy mixture of both. Hercules, 
ſo famed for his labours, inſtructed the Greets in aſtronomy, which 


he learned from Aelas, and is thence ſaid by the poets to have borne 


for a time the heavens upon his ſhoulders. Nama, as he gave laws 
to Rome, reformed the Roman kalendar, and in ſucceeding times, 
Julius Cæſar, when he had reduced his enemies, purged away 
thoſe errors which were grown hoary among his countrymen, and is 


celebrated not as a lover only of this ſcience of aſtronomy, but as 
a conſummate maſter therein. Such alſo was $/oz for the times in 


which he lived; for though ſome have pretended to aſcribe the ho- 
nour of introducing aſtronomy into Greece to Oenopidas of Chios, 
or Anaxagora: the Clazomenian, yet it is certain, that they were no 
more than the improvers of it ; the firſt principles of this art came 
certainly into Greece with its firſt planters and were from time to time 
cultivated by ſuch as either came out of Egypt or the eaſt, and ſettled 
in Greece, or had at leaſt travelled into thoſe countries, Thales the 
17il:fan, and Pythagoras the Samian, were the two great maſters 
who brought the undigeſted notions of the heavenly ſyſtem, which 
hitherto had amuſed the Greeks, into tolerable form; and this they 
did by dint of their acquaintance with the learning of foreign nati- 
ons. As to Homer, in whoſe poems we meet with the firſt ſeeds of 
all the various kinds of ancient literature, we find, that he deſcribes 
the heroical year, as divided not into months, but by the ſeaſons. 


The returns of ſeed- time and harveſt, the conſtant revolutions of 


labour and reft in conſequence of the annual returns of fair and foul 
weather, ſerved well enough to mark the ſucceſſion of events, and 


therefore it was an act of judgement in this great poet to make uſe 


of theſe characters in his account of a battle (21), as he elſewhere 


introduces Achilles meaſuring the day, not by hours, but by the 
more obvious diviſion of morning, noon, and evening (22). We 
are not to infer from hence, that years and months were not known 
in the time of Homer; the contrary appears from ſeveral paſſages in 


(21) n 3, „ , an) Bat $0.3 
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He procured his laws to be ratified for a hundred years, 
and cauſed them to be conſerved in difterent tables. Such as 
| related 


his poems, and particular'y from this very line which Solon is faid 


to have been the firſt who penetrated its true ſenſe: 
Ts (45 Shire reg um ds T8 9 $5T &j451059, | | 
When one month ended and the next began (23). 
Thales divided the year into twelve months, making each month 


conſiſt of thirty days, and the year conſequently of three hundred 


and ſixty days; but finding, that this year did not anſwer the motion 
of the ſun, he intercalated thirty days at the end of two full years; 


which intercalation, becauſe it happened at the beginning of the 


third year, ſome have miſtaken for a triennial period. It is eaſy 
to perceive, that this method of Tales mult in a ſhort time have 
introduced great confuſion, there being a redundancy of almoſt ten 


days in a year (24. Solon diſcovered this, and not only diſcove- 
red it, but diſcovered its cauſe, or at leaſt its principal cauſe, which was 


Thales's maxim, that the moon performed her revolution in thirty days, 
which Solonfound to be falſe, and that the true time was twenty-nine 
days and a half. This account ſets what has been ſaid above in a clear 
light, and ſhewswith what juſtice Son was applauded for his ſkill, as an 
aſtronomer ; let us ſee with what dexterity he applied that {kill as a 


| legiſlator: he did not alter the nùmber of months which Thales had 
fixed, but directed, that each of them ſhould be accounted twenty- 


nine or thirty days alternately ; by this means a lunar year was for- 
med of three hundred fifty-four days ; but perceiving, that this 
would leave things {till in confuſion, he invented a method of recon- 
Ciling it to the ſolar year, which was thus; at the end of two years 
he directed a month of twenty-two days to be intercalated, and at 
the end of a ſecond two years he ordered, that a month of twenty- 
three days ſhould be intercalated ; now if we take all theſe ſums 
together we ſhall find, that the number of days in Solin's cycle 
of four years was one thouſand four hundred ſixty one, the fourth 
part of which is three hundred ſixty five and a quarter, the true ſo- 


lar year, as it was then accounted. Solon likewiſe engaged the 


Athenians to divide their months into three parts, ſtiled the begin- 
ning, midling, and ending; each of theſe conſiſted of ten days, 
when the month was thirty days long, and the laſt of nine, when 
it was nine and twenty days long. In {peaking of the two firſt 


ts they reckoned according to the uſual order of numbers, viz. 


the firſt day of the moon beginning, the ſecond day of the middliag 


moon, but with reſpe& to the laſt part of the month they reckoned 


backwards, that is, inſtead of ſaying the firſt day of the ending 
moon, they ſaid the tenth day of the ending moon, and inſtead of 
the ſecond the ninth day, and ſo on to the lat. This is a circum- 
| Rance that muſt be carefully noted; for without being aware of it, 


(33) 04%. f. 161. (24) Digg. Larrt. in vir. Tal. 
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related to private actions in parallelograms of wood, with ca- 
ſes which reached from the ground and turned about upon a 

pin like a wicel, from whence they were called Axones, pla- 
ced firtt in the citadel and then in the Prytanæum, that his 
people might ſee them when they pleaſed, and ſome remains 
there were of them even in Plutarch's time. Such as con- 


cerned public orders and ſacrifices were contained in triangular 


tables of ſtone called Cyrbes m; the Athenian magiſtrates were 


ſworn to obſerve both; in time, theſe monuments of his wiſ- 


dom became ſo famous, that all public acts were from them 
named Axo::es and Cyrbes, as we are informed by Harpocra- 
tion and Suidas u. | 

AFTER his Laws were promulgated, ſome or other were 
coming to him daily to have them explained, to know the 
reaſons on which they were founded, and to adviſe him to al- 
ter this or that, according as their humour or intereſt led them, 


which importunities made him ſo uneaſy, that to avoid them 


he reſolved to travel. For he conſidered, that not to an- 
{wer theſe people would argue price, and that the anſwering 
them would beget great inconveniencies: With this view he 
bought a ſhip, and, pretending an inclination to trade, pre- 
vailed on the Athenians to permit him to be abſent for ten 
years, during which ſpace he hoped his laws would become 


familiar to them 9. 


Ir will not be amiſs to interrupt the Athenian hiſtory here, 
in order to inſert our promiſed account of the republic, a thing 
ſo neceſtary, that we could not proceed farther without con- 
founding the reader. For the ſake of perſpicuity we ſhall not 
tie ourſelves to the form ſettled by Sclan, but give a conciſe 
hiſtory of the Athenian government, as it ſubſiſted in ſucceed- 


ing times, that we may not be obliged at every turn to inſert 


notes for the expluning thoſe terms which may once for 
all be rendered familiar, by introducing ſuch an account of 
the Athenian commonwealth in this place. 


m PLUT. ubi ſupra. PoLtvux, vii. 10. In vocibus 
Agar; & Kup3: 6. | © PLUTARCH. ubi ſup. . 


it is impoſſible to underſtand many paſſages in ancient authors. As 
for inſtance in Ariſtonbares's comedy of the clouds, a man ſpeaking 
of the manner in which intereſt became due, reckons the days thus ; 


foe, four, three, two, and the moſt abominable of all days that of the 


old and new moon. Thus much as to Seb knowledge in aſtronomy, 


we {hall inits proper place give a farther account of the Attic 
wear (25). 


42 Cerfori in. de Die Natal. Hen. Dedawell. P PE wet, Gree. 
In 


Stanley s life of Solon cum mult. al. 
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In the firſt Ra it will be neceſſary to take a ſhort view of 
the city of Athens. In the moſt early times, that which 
was afterwards called the citadel was the whole city, and went 
under the name of Cecropia from its founder Cecrops, whom 
the Athenians in after-times affirmed to have been the firſt 
builder of cities, and called this therefore by way of eminence 
Polis, i. e. The city. In the reign of Ericthonius it loſt 
the name of Cecropia, and acquired that of Athens, on what 
account is not certain; the moſt probable is, that it was ſo 
named in reſpect to the goddeſs Minerva, whom the Greeks 
called Athene, who was always eſteemed its protectreſs 7. This 
old city was ſeated on the top of a rock in the midſt of a large 
and pleaſant plain, which, as the number of inhabitants in- 
creaſed, became full of buildings, which induced the diftinc- 
tion of Acro and Catepolis, i. e. of the upper, and lower ci- 
ty; the extent of this citade] was ſixty ſtadia, it was ſurround- 
ed by olive-trees, and fortified, as ſome ſay, with a ſtrong 
paliſade; in ſucceeding times it was incompaſſed _— — | 

wall in which there were nine gates, one very large one, ad the 
reſt ſmall. The inſide of the citadel was adorned with innu- 
merable edifices, concerning which the curious reader may 
thoroughly inform himſelf from the treatiſe written expreſsly 

on this ſubject by a learned perſon already mentioned 4 [D. 


[| 
P ArtsT1D. Panathen. STEPHAN. voce Ab hg. 4 Pru- 
ARCH. in PxR1CL. Pausan, Atticis. HA RTOCRRAT. Aris- 
115. ubi ſupra. ” | - 


(I) This wind perſon is the celebrated John Meur ſius, to whom 
the learned world. ſtands indebted for the moſt laboured pieces 
which perhaps ever came from the pen of a critic ; he was by birth 
a Dutchman, but he ſtudied the civil law at Orleans, where he be- 

came very early remarkable for his love, or rather for his paſſion, 
towards Greek learning. Amongſt other pieces he wrote that refer- 
red to in the text under the title of Cecropia, or, the citadel of A. 
thens, and its antiquities in one book; this treatiſe conſiſts of thirty - 
two chapters, and contains a prodigious diſplay of its author's 
learning ; almoſt every paſſage in the Greek authors, relating to the 
ſubje&, is there to be found in the proper words of the author, 
with a very exact Latin tranſlation, which was added, as the au- 
thor tells us, in the ſecond edition, at the defire of ſeveral ingeni- 
ous perſons in Spain and Italy, who had requeſted it by letter. Up- 
on which Meurſius makes this reflection, that, as things ſtood, it 
was indeed reaſonable and neceſſary, ſince there were not many 
who affected the Greek learning, and of thoſe the greater part rather 
loved than underſtood it. The inquiſitive and intelligent reader 
may find a multitude of curious 8 accurately digeſted in 


thi 
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The moſt remarkable of theſe were, The magnificent tem- 


ple of Minerva, ſtiled Parthenion, becauſe that goddeſs was 
a virgin ; the Perſians deſtroyed it, but it was rebuilt with 
ſtill greater ſplendor by the famous Pericles, all of the fineſt 
marble, with ſuch ſkill and ftrength, that, in ſpite of the rage 
of time and barbarous nations, it remains perhaps the firſt an- 
tiquity in the world, and ſtands as a witneſs to the truth of 
what antient writers have recorded of the prodigious magnih- 
cence of Athens in her flouriſhing ſtate. The temple of Nep- 
tune and of Minerva, for it was divided into two parts, one ſa- 
cred to the god, in which was the ſalt fountain ſaid to have 


ſprung upon the ſtroke of his trident ; the Ger to the god- 


deſs protectreſs of Athens, wherein was the ſacred olive which 
ſhe produced, and her image which fell down from heaven in 
the reign of Ericthonius, both which edifices are ſtill re- 
maining. At the back of Minerva's temple was the public 
treaſury, which was burnt to the ground through the knavery 


of the treaſurers, who, having miſapplied the revenues of the 


ſtate, took this ſhort method of making up their accounts *. 
The lower city comprehended all the buildings ſurrounding 
the citadel, the fort Munychia, and the havens Phalerum and 
Piræus, the latter of which was joined to the city by walls 


: five miles in length; that on the north was built by Pericles, 
but that on the ſouth by Themiſtocles; but by degrees the tur- 


rets, which were at hrſt erected on theſe walls, were turned 
into dwelling-houſes for the accommodation of the Athenians, 


| whoſe large city was now become too ſmall for them. The 


city, or rather the lower city, had thirteen great gates, with 
the names of which it is not neceſſary to trouble the reader. 
Among the principal edifices which adorned it, we may rec- 
kon the temple of Theſeus erected by Canon, near its centre 
adjacent thereto the young people performed their exerciſes. 
It was alſo a ſanctuary for diſtreſſed perſons, ſlaves or free: 


It remains intire to this day, and is uſed as a church, being 


dedicated to St. George. The Olympian temple, erected in 
honour of Jupiter, the honour of Athens and of all Greece; 


I pa vs Ax. ubiſupra, Ha R POC RAT. &c. Sir GronGe Wur E- 


' uLER's Travels. 


this laboured h:ftory, or if he is not inclined to takeſomuch pains, he 
may peruſe a very ſuccinct abridgment of Meurfius's book in Dr. 


| Potter's excellent antiquities of Greece, to whom we are in a great 


meaſure beho den for this part of our hiſtory of Athens (26]. 
(0) PideGronev. Thef. Autiq, Grac, Vol. IV. 


the 
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the foundation of it was laid by Piſſſtratus, it was carried on 
but lowly in ſucceeding times, feven hundred years elapſing 


before it was finiſhed, which happened under the reign of 


Adrian, who was particularly kind to Athens; this was the 
firſt building in which the Athenians beheld pillars. The pan- 
theon, dedicated to all tht gods; a moſt noble ſtructure, ſup- 


ported by 120 marble pillars, and having over its great gate 
two horſes carved by Praxiteles; it is yet remaining, as we 


ſhall have occaſion to ſhew hereaiter, when we come to ſpeak 


of the preſent ſtate of this famous city. In ſeveral parts of 


it were Stoai or porticoes, wherein people walked in rainy 
weather, and from whence a ſect of philoſophers were deno- 


minated ſtoics, becauſe their maſter Zeno taught in theſe por- 


ticoesſ. There were at Athens two places called Ceramicus 
from Ceramus the ſon of Bacchus and Ariadne; one within 
the city, containing a multitude of buildings of all forts, the 
other in the ſuburbs, in which was the academy and other edifi- 


ces. The Gymnaſia of Athens were many, but the moſt remar- 
kable were the Lyceum, Academia, and Cyneſarges. The Ly- 
ceum ſtood on the banks of Iliſſus, ſome ſay it was built by 
Piſiſtratus, others by Pericles, others by Lycurgus. Here 
Arxiſtotle taught philoſophy, inſtructing ſuch as came to hear 
him as they walked, whence his diſciples are generally thought 
to derive the name of Peripatetics*. The Ceramicus without 
the city was at the diſtance of ſix ſtadia from its walls, the 
academy made part thereof, as to the name of which there is 


ſome diſpute ; ſome affirm, that it was ſo called from Acade- 


mus an antient hero, who, when Helen was ſtolen by Theſeus, 


diſcovered the place where ſhe lay hid to Caſtor and Pollux, 
for which reaſon the Lacedemonianus, when they invaded 4tti- 

ca, always ſpared this place u. Dicearchus writes, that Caſ- 
tor and Pollux had two Arcadians intheir army, the one nam- 


ed Echedemus, the other Marathus, from the former of theſe 


he ſays this place took its name, and that the borough of Ma- 
rathon was ſo called from the other *. It was a marſhy un- 
wholeſome place, till Cimon was at great pains to have it 
drained, and then it became extremely pleaſant and delight- 
ful, being adorned with ſhady walks, where Plato read his lec- 
tures, and from thence his ſcholars were ſtiled Academics). 


The Cynoſarges was a place in the ſuburbs, not far from the 
Lyceum; it was famous on many accounts, but particularly 


for a noble gymnaſium erected there, appointed for the ſpecial 


CATHEN EUs. Deip. 1. viii. Su lipas, & al. Prur. 
in vit. Thel. Poem. apud. Gronov. Theſ. Græc. Vol. IV. 
3 HokarT, Ep. hb. ii. E. ii. PhLuTARCH, in vit. Theſei. 
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uſe of ſuch as were Athenians only by one ſide ; in after-timeg 
Themiftacles derived to himſelf ill-will, by carrying many of 
the nobility to exerciſe with him here, becauſe being but of the 
half-blood he could exerciſe no where elſe ; in this gymna- 
ſium Anti/thenes inſtituted! a ſect of philoſophers, who from 
the name of this diſtrict, as many think, were ſtiled Cynics 2. 


The havens of Athens were three, firſt the Piræus, about 35 


or 40 ſtadia from the city, till joined thereto by the long w 
before mentioned, aſter which it became the principal har- 
bour of the city; it had three docks, Cantharos, Aphrodi- 


um, and Zea, the firſt was ſo called from an antient hero, 


the ſecond from the goddeſs Venus, who had there two tem- 
ples, and the third from bread-corn. There were in this port 
tive porticoes, which joining together formed one great one 


called from thence Macra Stoa, or the long portico ; there 


were likewiſe two great markets or Fora, one near the long 
portico, the other near the city. The ſecond port was Mu- 
nychia, a promontory not far diſtant from Piræus, a place 
very ſtrong by nature, and afterwards rendered far ſtronger by 


art. It was of this that Epimenides ſaid, if the Athenians fore- 


ſaw what miſchief it would one day produce to them, they 


vouldeat it away with their teeth. The third was Phalerum, 


diſtant from the city according to T hucydides 35 ſtadia?, . but 


according to Pauſanias only 20 . This was the moſt anti- 
ent harbour of Athens, as Pyræus was the moſt capacious. 
As to the extent of this city and other particulars, the rea- 


der will meet with them at the bottom of the page (K). 
- TRE 


2 PL.UTARCH. in vit. Themiſt. Droc. LAERT. in vit. Antiſt. 
hen. Bell. Pelop. lib. ii. b In Arcad. _ on 


(If Athens eclipſed other cities by her fame for arms and 


arts, ſhe was no leſs conſpicuous for her beauty, as appears from two 


authentic teſtimonies, the accounts given us by antient authors, and 
the relations exhibited by modern travellers; we had once an in- 


tention of comparing theſe, but conſidering that it would have taken 
up a great deal of room, and have interrupted too much the courſe 


of the hiſtory, we have choſen to refer the deſcription of Athens, as 


it now ſtands, till we come to ſpeak of the preſent ſtate of the Mo. 
rea. It may not, however, be amiſs *o obſerve, that 4rifides, an 


author who wrote expreſsly on this ſubject, affirms, that Arhers in 
her glory was a day's journey in compaſs ; thoſe who have thought 


this account too general inform us, that it was one hundred ſeventy 
eight ſtadia in circumference, that is, ſomething more than twenty 


two Roman miles. After it fell from its antient ſplendor, it en- 
dured great variety of fortune. Sylla deſtroyed it without mercy, 
made its ſtreets overflow with blood, and taught its moſt ſuperb 


buildings 
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TE people of Athens were meer, or ſlaves ; 


the citizens, called in Creek Politai, were never very nume- 
rous, but what may ſeem ſtrange were as many in the time 
of Cecrops, as in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate of the common- 
wealth, hardly ever exceeding twenty thouſand e. It was 


Solon who decreed, that none ſhould be accounted free, but 
ſuch as were Athenians both by father and mother. After his 


time it fell into diſſuetude, till revived by Pericles, and again 


at his inſtance repealed. After the expulſion of the thirty ty- 


rants Solon's law was reſtored. A perſon born of a ſtranger 
was ſtiled Nethos, a baſtard, whereas the ſon of a free woman 


was called Gnefios, i. e. legitimate. There was in the Cyno- 
ſarges a court of judicature, to which cauſes of illegitimacy 


properly belonged, and the utmoſt care was taken to prevent 
any from being inrolled Athenian citizens, who had not a 
clear title thereto 4. The citizens, for at preſent we will not 


meddle with the ſtrangers and ſlaves, were divided by Cecrops 


into four tribes, the firſt called Cecrapes from Cecrops, the ſe- 
cond Autochtbhon, from a king of that name, the third Actai 
from Acteus another king of Athens, or rather from Ae 
which ſignifies a fore, the 4th Parals; ; theſe names were 
altered by Cranaus, and again by Ericthonius. In the reign 
of Erztheus they were again changed, the ſoldiers were cal- 


e<PLvT: in vit. Perfclis. ArhE T us. Deipnoſ. lib. vi. a ' 5 © 


AR. ubi ſupra. Pol Lx, lib iii. 
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- buildings to ſubmit to the flames. It provoked Julius Ceſar by an 


obſtinate reſiſtance, but when ic ſubmitted at laſt, he contented 
himſelf with ſaying, That he pardoned the living for the ſake of the 
| dead, and neither hurt the city nor its inhabitants. They ſided 
with Bratus againſt the Triumvirate, and with Anthony, who called 


himſelf @ Lover of Athens, againſt Auguſtus. Tiberius, or at leaſt 
his fon Germanicas, favoured them, but it was to Adrian, who had 
been archon of their city, that the Athenians owed the revival of 


their antient luſtre. The ſucceeding emperors took a pleaſure in 


adorning it, but the Goch, in the reigns of Arcadius and Honorius, 


deſtroyed it as they did the other cities of Greece. Theodofies the 
ſecond out of reſpe&to his empreſs cauſed it to be re-edified. This 


may ſerye to make the deſcription in the text perſectly intellig ble; 


for as to its fortune in lager times, that muſt be referred to the ſub- 


| ſequent part of this hiſtory, of which it will be the proper ſub- 
ject; the curious reader may, however, if he pleaſes, conſult the 


very learned Meurfius, in his elaborate work referred to at the bot- 
tom of the page (27). | 


(27) Meurſ. de Fort. Athen. apud. Gronav. Theſaur. Antiqg. Græc. 
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led Oplitai, the craftſmen Ergatai, the farmers Georgoi, the 

aziers and ſhepherds A:gicorat ; in this ſtate they were when 
Solon ſettled the commonwealth, and appointed the ſenate to 
be compoſed of four hundred, one hundred out of each tribe e. 
Cly/thenes enereaſed the number of the tribes to ten, and made 
the ſenate conſiſt of five-hundred, taking fifty out of each 


tribe; in ſucceeding times two other tribes were added, each 
tribe was ſubdivided into its Demoi or wards, and with reſpe&t 
to theſe it was that Solon inſtituted the public feaſts beforemen- 


tioned, at which ſometimes the whole tribe aſſembled, ſome- 
times ſeveral wards, and ſometimes only the inhabitants*of 
one ward. The ſecond ſort of inhabitants we mentioned were 
called Metoicoi, i. e. ſojourners ; theſe were perſons who liv- 
ed always at Athens, yet were not admitted free denizens ; as 
for ſuch as did not conſtantly reade in Athens, they were ſtiled 
Xenoi, i. e. ſtrangers. T he ſojourners were obliged to chooſe 
out of the citizens protectors who were ſtiled Patrons ; the 
paid ſeveral ſervices to the ſtate, and beſides theſe an 
tribute of twelve drachms for every man, and fix for every 
woman ; but ſuch as had ſons, and paid for them, were ex- 
empted ; if people fell to poverty and were not able to pay 


this tribute, they were ſeized by the tax-maſters and aQually 


ſold for ſlaves, which, as Diogenes Laertius tells us, was the 


fate of YXenocrates the philoſopher f; the ſojourners in Attica 
were under the ſame law as thoſe in Athens ; -as to ſervants, 
they were freemen, wo through indigency were driven to re- 

ceive wages, and while they were in this ſtate had no vote in 


the aſſembly; as to flaves they were abſolutely the 


of their maſters, and as ſuch were uſed as they thought fit; 


they were forbidden to wear cloaths, or to cut their hair like 
their maſters, and, which is indeed amazing, Solon prohibited 
them to love boys as if that had been honourable : the 

were likewiſe debarred from anointing or perfuming themſelves 


and from worſhipping certain deities; they were not allowed 
to be called by honourable names, and in moſt other ref 


mes, eſpects 
were uſed like dogs. They ſtigmatized them at their pleaſure, 
that is, branded them with letters in the forehead and elſe- 


where; however, Theſeus's temple was allowed them us 4 


ſanctuary, where if they were exceedingly ill- uſed they might 


g y, and thereby oblige their maſters to ſet them be turned over; 


in this and many other reſpects the Athenian ſlaves were in a much 
better condition than thoſe throughout the reſt of Greece; they 
were permitted to get eſtates for themfelves, giving a ſmall 


*PLUTARCH. in vit. Solon. Por Tux, lib. viii. c. 9. t In 
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premium to their maſters, who were obliged to make them 
free if they could pay their ranſom ; they likewiſe obtained 
the ſame favour from the kindneſs of their maſters, or for hav- 
ing rendered military ſervices to the ſtate ; when they were 
made free they were obliged to chooſe patrons, and had hke- 
wiſe the privilege of chooſing a curator, who, in caſe their 
_ patrons injured them, was bound to defend them*. Having 
thus ſpoken of the people in general, let us return to the con- 
ſideration of the Athenian citizens in their political capacity 


(L). 


*PLUTARCH. in vit. Solon. Ax is ror n. in Avibus. &c. Por- 
Lux, lib. vii. PLA urus, &c. - | 


(L) In Cecrops's time the citizens were, as we have ſaid above, 
twenty thouſand ; under the adminiſtration of Pericles, when the 
Athenian power was at its greateſt height, they were not fo many 
(28). When Demetrius the Phalerean preſided over them there was 
an exact account taken of the ſeveral forts of inhabitants with- 
in the city, as we are informed by Atbenæus, from whence it ap- 


peared, that there were m_— one thouſand citizens, ten thouſand 


ſojourners or foreigners,, an 


four- hundred thouſand flaves (20). 
The knowledge of this is a material thing, for without it it would 
be a difficult matter to account for the ſmallneſs of the Athenian ar- 
mies. At the time of Cecreps's poll the whole number of his ſub- 
| Jets was without doubt included; in early times they were glad of 
citizens; but when Athens roſe in power and glory, ſhe ſet a high 
value upon this dignity. Menon, who ſent them a ſupply of two 
hundred horſe, was refuſed the freedom of Athens when he deſired 

it (30). Perdiccas king of Macedonia, who had done them great 


ſervices, could obtain no more than a right of dwelling in the city 


with an exemption from taxes; but though they were thus ſtiff in 
reſpect to perions of high quality, they were more pliable towards 
men of diſtinguiſhed merit. Hippocrates the phiſician was readily 
admitted a citizen of Athens, and the ſame favour was granted to 
all the inhabitants of Platæa, for their ſeaſonable aſſiſtance in the 


Perſian war. It was only the general aſſembly of the people which 


could confer this privilege. Nay, when it was conferred, the 
grant was not valid unleſs ratified in a ſecond aſſembly, wherein fix 
thouſand citizens were preſent. And as this honour was generaily 


ſued for by perſons of eminent diſtinction, the people gave their | 


votes privately by putting little ſtones into veſſels, that no ſort of 


undue influence might reach them; if, after all theſe ceremonies, 
it appeared, that the perſon on whom it was conferred was unwor- 
thy, there was a power lodged of taking it away in the court of 


(28 Pluterch. is wit. Periclit. (29) Drignof. lib. vi. (30) 


6 Are egus: 
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The Hiſtory of the Athenians. Book I. 


THe general aſſembly of the people, which Solon, as we 
have ſhewn before, made the dernier reſort, was called Eccle- 
fia, and conſiſted of all the freemen of Athens, excepting 
ſuch as were atimsi or inſumous. The meetings of theſe aſ- 
ſemblics were either ordinary or extraordinary. The ordi- 
nary were ſuch as were appointed by law, the extraordinary 
ſuch as neceſſity required. Of the firſt there were four in 
five and thirty days, for reaſons which will be hereafter 
given. In the firſt aſſembly they approved or rejected ma- 
giſtrates, heard propoſals for the public good, and certain 
cauſes. In the ſecond they received petitions, and heard every 
man's judgment on the matters that were before them. In 


the third they gave audience to foreign ambaſſadors. The 


fourth was employed altogether in affairs relating to the gods 
and their worſhip. The extraordinary meetings were ap- 


appointed by the magiſtrates when occaſion required, where- 


as to the ordinary aſſemblies the people came of their own 
accord. The firſt were held either in the market-place, in 


the Pnyx a place near the citadel, and in the theatre of Bac- 
chus; as to. the latter, the magiſtrates who appointed the ex- 


traordinary meeting, appointed alſo the place where it ſhould 
be held. If any ſudden tempeſt roſe, or an carthquake 
happened, or any ſign notorioſly inauſpicious appeared, the 
aflembly was immediately adjourned, to prevent the people 


Alreopagus; nor are inſtances of this ſort wanting in the Athenian 
ſtory (31). As to the foreigners or ſojourners, though they were 


incapable of the honours belonging to free citizens, yet if they 


manifeſted an extraordinary love towards the ſtate by any ſhining ac- 


tion, they had a ſort of half-freedom beſtowed upon them, where- 
by they were exempted from the taxes they bore before, and in re- 
ſpect to pecuniary matters, were on the ſame foot with free denizens ; 
this they ſtiled Areleia (32). Such Athenians as through poverty, 


became ſervants, were ſtiled Pelatæ; except the right of voting, 


they enjoyed all the rights of free citizens, they changed their maſ- 
ters when they thought fit, and in caſe they found themſelves in a 
condition to live in a ſtate of independency, they were reſtored to 
their votes, and their ſervitude was no more imputed to them as a 
bar to their preferment (33). As to ſlaves, they on their comin 

to a new place had a handſome entertainment given them, and ſweet- 
meats thrown over their heads, as it were to welcome them to their 
ſervice, which, if they fell into good hands, was iome:imes eaſy 
enough, but for this they were obliged not to the gentleneſs of their 


laws, but of their mailers. e 


(31) Demo. Orat. in Neæram. (32) Suidas, Hertoeratios. 
Hejychius. (33) Pollux. lib. iii. c. 8S. | | | 
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from apprehending unhappy conſequences from their delibe- 
rations. But if the weather was fair and ſerene, and nothing 


happened out of the ordinary courſe of things, they proceeded 
to purify the place where the aſſembly was held, which was 


done by ſprinkling it round with the blood of young pigs, 


then the cryer made a ſolemn prayer for the proſperity of the 
republic, and that heaven would beſtow a happy iſſue on 


their councils and undertakings ; he then pronounced a bitter 


execration againſt any who ſhould in that aſſembly propound 
what might be diſadvantageous to the ſtate ; theſe ceremonies 
over, they proceeded to bufineſs. There were ſeveral ma- 


giſtrates who had the overſzeing and regulating of theſe aſ- 
ſemblies; theſe were firſt the Epiſlate, or preſident of the aſ— 


ſembly, who was choſen by lot out of the Preedr: ; his office 
was to give the ſignal for the peoples voting; next to him 
were the Prytanes, i. e. a committee of the ſenate, who of 
courſe were preſent on this occaſion; by their order a pro- 
gramma, or ſcheme of the buſineſs to be propoſed at the af- 
ſembly, was previouſly ſet up in ſome public place, that 
every man might know what butineſs to apply his thoughts 
to. The Proedri were nine in number, appointed by lots 
out of all the tribes to which the Prytanes did not belong ; 
they had the right of propoſing to the people what they were 
to deliberate upon, and their office ended with the aſſembly ; 
there ſat with them aſſeſſors, who were to take care that 
nothing they propoſed was detrimental to the common- 


wealth; the firſt ſtep to buſineſs was the cryer's reading the 


_ decree of the ſenate whereon the aſſembly was to deliberate; 
when he Had finiſhed this, he made proclamation in theſe 


words; Who of the men above fifty will make an oration ? 


When the old men had done ſpeaking, the cryer made pro- 
clamation again, that any Athenian might then offer his ſen- 
timents whom the law allowed fo to do, that is, all ſuch as 
were above thirty years old and were not infamous. If an 
other roſe up to ſpeak, the Prytanes interpoſed, and bid him 


be ſilent, and if he did not obey them, the Lictors pulled 
him down by force. When the debates were over, the pre- 


ſident permitted the people to vote, which they did by caſt- 
ing firſt beans, but in aftertimes pebbles, into certain veſſels 
theſe were counted, and then it was declared, that the de- 
cree of the ſenate was either rejected or approved, after 
which the Prytanes diſmiſſed the aſſembly b. 
HaviNnG ſpoken of the people, their privileges, and aſ- 
ſemblies, let us now proceed to the ſenate, which, as we 


* Vide Sicox. & Us. Exuivs. Rep. Athen. 


have. 
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have already ſhewn, was inſtituted by Solan to prevent the 
dangerous conſequences of leaving the ſupreme power in 


the people; at the time of his inſtitution it was to conſiſt 


of four hundred, a hundred out of each tribe, it was in- 
creaſed to five hundred, when the tribes were augmented to 
ten, and when they came to twelve, it was alſo ſwelled to 
fix hundred. They were elected by lots after this manner: 
At a day appointed, towards the cloſe of the year, the prefi- 
dent of each tribe gave in a liſt of fuch perſons belonging 
thereto, as were fit for and deſired to appear for this dignity ; - 
theſe names were engraven on tablets of braſs, and a num- 


ber of beans equal to the number of the amount of them, a- 


mong which were a hundred white ones, put into a veſlel, 
then the names of the candidates and the beans were drawn 
one by one, and ſuch as were drawn by: the white beans 
were received into the ſenate i . After the ſenate was elected, 
they proceeded to appoint the officers who were to preſide 
in the ſenate: Theſe were the Prytanes before mentioned, 
and they were elected thus; the names of the ten tribes were 


thrown into one veſſel, and nine black beans and a white 
one into another veſſel. Then the names of the tribes were 


drawn with the beans. The tribe to which the white bean 
anſwered preſided firſt, and the reſt according to the order in 


| Which they were drawn. The time in which they preſided 


was thirty five days, and was called Prytania, the Attic 


year being by this means divided into ten parts. Some au- 

thors ſay, that the firſt four Prytania contained thirty ſix 
days in order to make the lunar year complete, which ac- 
_ cording to their computation conſiſted of 354 days; but o- 


thers affirm, that theſe four days did not belong to any of the 
Prytania, but were ſpent in the election of magiſtrates, and 
that during this ſpace the Athenians were without magiſtrates x. 
The Prytanes while the ſenate conſiſted of five hundred were 
fifty in number; for the farther avoiding of confuſion there- 
fore, ten of theſe preſided a week, during which ſpace they 


were called Przedri, and out of theſe an Epiffate or pre 


dent was choſen, whoſe office laſted but one day, and by 


law no man could hold it more than once; the reaſon of 
this was, that he had in his cuſtody the public ſeal, the keys 


of the citadel, and the charge of the exchequer l. The read- 
er muſt diſtinguiſh between the Epiſtatet and Proedri laſt 


mentioned, and thofe ſpoken of in the former paragraph, 


i STEPH. By zaxrT. de Urb. x pol Lux, I. viii. c. 9. 
Haak TOC RAT. For Tux, ubi ſupra. : 


becauſe. 
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becauſe though their titles were the ſame, their offices were 
perfe&ly diſtinct. The ſenate afſembled by direction of the 
7 cud once every day, excepting feſtivals, and ſometimes 
oftener, in the ſenate-houſe, which was thence called Pry- 
tanium. When a member of the ſenate made a motion for 


a new law, it was immediately engraven on tablets, that the 


members when they came next might be prepared to ſpeak to 
it; at the ſubſequent aſſembly the Eprfate opened the mat- 
ter, after which every ſenator that pleaſed delivered his ſen- 
timents, then any of the Prytanes drew up the decree, and 
repeated it aloud ; after which they proceeded to vote, and 
if there was a majority of white beans, then it became Pſe- 
Fhiſma, and was afterwards propounded to the people; if 
they approved it, it became a law, otherwiſe it was of no 
force longer than the ſenate who decreed it ſubſiſted. The 
power of the ſenate was very great, for they took the ac- 


counts of magiſtrates at the expiration of their offices; they 


directed the proviſion made for poor citizens out of the pub- 
lic treaſure ; they had the ſuperintendency of public prifons, 
and a power of puniſhing ſuch as committed acts morally 
evil, though not prohibited by any law ; they had the care 
likewiſe of the fleet, and beſides all theſe'theyhad many other 
branches of authority, which it is not neceſſary for us to 
mention. Before they took their ſeats they were conftrained 
to undergo a very ſtrict examination, wherein the whole 
courſe of their lives was inquired into; and if the leaſt flur 
on their reputation appeared they were fet afide. When 
this examination was over they took an oath, whereby they 
bound themſelves to promote in all their councils the public 


their functions exactly. The higheſt fine the ſenate could 
impoſe was five hundred drachms ; if they thought the of- 
fender deſerved a heavier mulct, they then tranſmitted the 
cauſe to the Theſmothetz, who puniſhed them as they thought 
fit. The ſenators, when their year was out, gave an ac- 
count of their management to the people, but that they 


might have the leſs to do, they always puniſhed ſuch of their 


number as they found offended, by expulſion, and in this they 
were mighty exact; yet an expelled ſenator was notwith- 
ſtanding eligible to any other office, the moſt trivial omiſ- 
fion being ſufficient to procure a diſmiffion from the ſenato- 
rial dignity, and therefore when the tribes choſe their ſena- 
tors they alſo choſe a certain number of ſubſidiaries, out of 


which when a ſepator was expelled another was ſubſtituted in 


tus 


ood, to adviſe nothing contrary to the laws, and to execute 
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his place v. Each ſenator was allowed a Drachm every day, 
for it was a conſtant rule with the Athenians that the public 
ought to pay for every man's time, and therefore ſuch of the 
poor Atheniaus as thought fit to demand it had three Oboli 
for going to the aſſembly. If during their adminiſtration 
any ſhips of war were built the ſenators had crowns de- 
creed them; but if not they were forbid to ſue for them. 
The ſenate, as we have before remarked, was looked upon 
as one anchor of the Athenian ſtate, we will now ſpeak of the 


| other. 


Tur court of Areopagus was ſo called, becauſe it aſſem- 
bled on a hill not far from the citadel called Areos Pagos, i. e. 
Mars's hill. Some ſay, that Mars was the firſt criminal 
tried in this court. It is not agreed who inſtituted this court; 
ſome aſcribe it to Cecrops, others to Cranaus, and many to 
Solon, among whom though Plutarch and Cicero are reckoned, 
yet it is certain that they were miſtaken, for Ariſtotle af- 
firms directly the contrary ; nay, Plutarch himſelf cites a law 
of Solon's, wherein the ſentences of the Areopagus are mention- 
ed as things of an old date a. The ſource of this error ſeems 
to be Solon's reſtoring the power of this court, and making it 
ſuperior to the Ephete, whom Draco had made ſuperior to it. 
It is very difficult to aſcertain the number of which this court 


. conſiſted, becauſe authors are much divided about it. Such 


of the archons, though ſome ſay only ſuch of the Theſmothete, 
as had given an account of their adminiſtration before the 
Legifte, and had obtained their approbation, were received 
into this ſenate z this was Solon's inſtitution, and was ſtrictly 
" obſerved fora long courſe of years, whence it became the moſt 
ſacred and venerable tribunal in Greece. A ſenator in this 
court was an officer for life, unleſs he was guilty of any im- 
morality, and then he was immediately expelled'; to laugh 


while the court was fitting was an unpardonable offence, and 


the members thereof were forbidden by law to write a come- 
dy; nay, if an archon was ſeen to be ſitting i in a tavern or 
. public-houſe, it was ſufficient to bar his admiſſion. De- 
- oſthenes affirms, that to his time no judgment of that court 
had ever been queſtioned o. They had cognizance of all ca- 

pital cauſes, and with them the intent to murder was pu- 
niſhed as ſeverely as if it took effect; till Pericles leſ- 
ſened their power they were a check upon the people; ; they 


1 in Timah. Aztzrorn. 1 rorlux, ubi 
n Mus. in Axror. 
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could, if they thought fit, cancel the ſentence of an aſſembly, 
where a criminal had been acquitted con 
and they likewiſe: reſcued innocent perſons in. 
raſh ſentences of the people; they had the cu 
laws, the management of the public fund, the direQion of 
youth, for which reaſon they were preſent at marriages and 
facrifices, to ſee that all things were tranſacted with decency 
and ſobriety ; they had the power of puniſhing idleneſs; and, 
in conſequence of this, they ſent for any body they pleaſed, 
and examined him what he ſpent, and how he came by i it, 0 
that it was impracticable for a man to live diſſolutely in 


Athens on ill go 
fuſion ſuch a perſon would have been convened before. the, 
Areopagites. Matters of religion, blaſphemy againſt the gods, 
contempt of myſteries, all ſorts of impiety, the conſecration 
of new gods, erection of temples and altars, and the intro- 
duction of new ceremonies into divine worſhip, belonged. 
wholly to this court. Plato, therefore, having learned in 
| Eeypt that there was but one god, LET I ER his 
— for fear of being — by the Areopagites ?; 
and St. Paul was on this account arraigned before them as a 
ſetter- forth of gods, when he preached Jeſus and 
Anaftaſis, i. e. the reſurrection 1. As to ſtate airs, the 
2 us rarely meddled in them, unleſs in times 
of public calamity, when the citizens fled to them as to their 


laſt refuge. They met three times every month, vi. on the 


27th, 28th, and 29th days thereof, if any ſudden occaſion 


required their aſſembling they were wont to meet in the royal 
portico. It is obſervable, that this court always fat in the. 
open air; ſecondly, chat they decided all cauſes in the dark, 
that ſeeing neither plaintiff nor defendant their paſſions might 


be uninfluenced. Cauſes of murder were introduced b the 
Bafileus or ſecond archon, who in right of his office | 
ſeat amongſt them; but before he took it he was obliged. = 
lay afide his crown, which, as the mark of his dignity, he 
wore at all other times. As to the form of trials before the 
Areopagus, we ſhall not detain the reader here, but take a 
proper occaſion to inſert it in a note. All the great men of 
 Mthens paid a high to this venerable tribunal till Peri- 
cles roſe, who, he could not become a member there- 


of, having never been archon, took ſuch a pique to them, : | 


that he left no means uneſſayed to diminiſh their authority 


and fink their credit, * help of Ephialtes he in a 


? josrix. Marr. 1 As, xvii. 18, 19. ? | 
Vel. VI. G | great 


t wealth, ſince on the firſt appearance of | ow: 
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ä caving mol of the buſineb, which had 
been before them to be transferred to other courts, to which 
ſoime authors, not without reaſon, have aſcribed-the ſudden 
degeneracy of the Athenians, and, in bonſequencs-thereof, 
| the ruin of this ſtate k. 
' We come now, having ſpoken of the n the 
ſenate, and court of Areopagus, to the The chief 
of theſe were the Archons or Archontes'; were, as we- 
obſerved, nine in damber, th were cf by be; but after 
they were choſen they were obliged to two examit- 
nations, one in-the ſenate- houſe called Auacri, the other in 
the Forum called Docimaſia ; in theſe — aſked who 
were their anceſtors, whether by three deſcents they were 
Athenian citizens, of what tribe and ward they were, whe- 
ther related to Apollo Patrius, or Jupiter Herezzus, whether 
they had been dutiful to their parents, had ſerved the appoint- 
ol er" in the wars, had the eſtate 8 and 


» Words; 7 wil] be 7 in the © 


2 am deficient in this reſpef, 7e every fuck te. 
fut tonſecrate à fatiit of gold as big as myſelf, to the Del- 
Pian Apollo". Theſe ceremonies over,” the archons entered, 


8, 
1 


oli their charge, ſome parts of which 


executed parately, 
4 e nged in common den hs they had all 

puniſhing with death fuch malefictors as deſerved it; 
they ee: crowned with wreaths of myrtle, and had the 
power of appointing certain under-offi and of inquiring 
into the conduct of other . l reward of 
their labour in the ſervice of the public, were free from 
All taxes whatſoever, and if any was fo as to ſtrike or 
affront them, He was puniſhed with i 2. The firſt ef 
them was ſometimes fiiled Eponymes, becauſe the year took 
its denomination from him; to him it belonged to d ine 

all cauſes between men and their wives, alt 8 | 

to poſthumous children, dowries, legacies,” and teſtaments. 
He hada right to appoint tutors and guardians to to 
decide ſuch diſputes as aroſe among neighbours, and many 
other things, The celebration of certain Raſts and the * 
lation eee were allo within his" province, and 


err 


2 
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had a particular court.of judicature wherein . heard cauſes ; 


If even by accident he was overtaken with 1i or, The fulffed 
deaths. The fecond archon, who was filed mw je 
king > had 'his court of judicature in the royal portico ; 
decided alf cont: oyerfies among rieſts,” took information Fry 
impiety, blafh and ſuch like crimes ; he preſided in all 
the great feafts.” 0 aflifted in i the public ſacrifices for th 
I ty of the "republic. It was required, that his wife 
be 4 citizen of Athens and a vits „ and ſhe, too Wa 
Wied by the Athenians Baſilifſa. At uſations' of mutder 
were rt lodged in . his court, and then he introduced thern 
into the court. of + reopagus 0, Tue Polemarchos or third 
archon had all ſojou 
tion; he was bound d alſo to offer a ſolemn ſacrifice to 
and another to D:ana, and to take care, that the children of 
fuch as loft their lives in the ſervice of the ſtate ſhoulddy re- 


ceive themaintenance ſettled on them by law. Asitoften hap- 
pened, that theſe three magiſtrates, by reaſon of their Youth, 
| Were not ſb well ſkilled in the laws and Tt tracks of BI 


25 to be able to execute. puncthally alf the branches of \ 
_ reſpeRtive offices, they choſe. ee of them two grave and 


diſtinct perſons Who underwent the like examinations with 


themſelyes, to fit with them as aſſeſſors, and they were c- 
countable as well as the archon for their behavisur in their 
ofts ? The other fix archons were ſtiled Theſmothete; the) 
ons common tribunal where they heard Taufes of variol 


the court-days i in the ſeveral judicatures of Athors, took care 
that no laws ſhould be paſſed contrary to the intereſt of the 
ic, al os = 
People to give for. conſent td any” ſuch laws ; they were 
iſe obl ear to examine 1 the whole "Corpus Fu- 
is, in order to Aeg er whether there were any 1 that 
conratitled. cath other, whether there was atultiplicity, of 
fatutes about the fame thing, or whether there were 
doubtful as to render it im poffible to know their true ſer 5 


which if there were, then the 9 px report, 


wherein was was briefly 5 the Kate of the cafe; "this was 
b up in a public place, and thenext afſerndly of the people 
voted which of the laws ſhould bepreferved, and whichre ed 


or altered 4. Inferior to the archons there were many ublic | 


magiſtrates; twill be neceſſary to mention ſome 


„ pott ur, ifs apra.. 
erect "1 4 Eicuid. in Crefiph. 
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urners. and ſtrangers within his B 


; they ratified all public contracts and leagues, ſettled 


roſecuted ſuch 28 endeavoured to perſuade the 
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er. will frequently occur in the courſe. of this hil- 
they firſt place they had Nemephylaces, who were 
| als filed the eleven, becauſe they were ſo' many -in numher, 
one choſen out of each tribe, and a clerk or, ſecretary who 
made up the eleventh. Their duty it was to look to the exe- 
cution of the laws, they had authority to ſeize robbers and 
other capital offenders, and if they. confeſſed to put oy. = 
death. Dr. Potter thinks they reſembled our ſheriffs *. 
Phylarchi were the preſidents of the Athenian tribes ; hy in 
time this became a military title. The Philalaſileus was an 
officer in each tribe who did the fame things within his juriſ- 
diction, as the Bafileus did with reſpect to the ſtate. The 
Demarchi were the principal magiſtrates in wards, the Lex- 
2 were ſix in number, and were bound to take care, that 
the people came duly to aſſemblies; in their cuſtody was the 
Public regiſter of citizens names ; they had under them 
Toxate. who, were lictors or bailiffs; they were ſometimes a 
thouſand in number; theſe men were neceſſary, but like 
molt of their ſort were in a manner infamous, as may be 
- gathered from the comedies of 4riftophayes ; they were ge- 
— Scythians, raw-boned brawny fellows, ready to exe- 
cute an Jing they. were commanded (. The Nomathet 4 
were a in number, their buſineſs w was to watch over 
and inſpect into the laws. There were two ores of orators in 
the ſervice of the ſtate, ſome were appointed to defend an old 
law when a motion was made to repeal it j thele had their fee 
fromſthe ſtate, but the ſame man was 3 being elected 
twice, Beſides theſe there were ten ſettled orators called Retores, 
elected by lots; their buſineſs was to plead public cauſes in 
ſenate-houſe ; for this they had their ſtated fees, and with 
reſpec to their qualifications the laws run thus; & Let nd 
<< one be a public orator who hath ſtruck his parents, denied 
s them maintenance, or ſhut them out of his doors, who 
c hath refuſed to ſerve.in the army, who hath thrown away 
44% his ſhield, who. hath been addicted to lewd women, noto- 
ic rjoully cffeminate, or has run out his patrimony. If any 
cc man pd 5 been guilty of theſe crimes dare.to deliver 
10 oration, let him be brought to trial upon the ſpot *, Le 
<< an orator, have. children lawfully begotten, and an eftate 
& within Attica s; if in his oration he talks impertinently, 
© makes idle repetitions, affects an unbecoming railery, di- 


7 Cicgro de Legib. lib. e, 1 a Perg“ 2%. ; Schol. 
| Acharn, & Than, CHIN, in Timarch. 3 Divancu, 


in Demoſthen. 


« grelſes 
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ce S e 
cc 4 _ uſes the preſident, let the Proedr; fine him ifi 
« drachmez; and if that is not thought enough, let him be 
<« brought before the next aſſembl reg Kae again?” We 
3 the ick, enclave of buy | 


nal, 254 fix of civil TRE Mes, ten courts were num- 
bered with the ten firſt. letters of the 
thence ſtiled Alpha, Beta, Gamma, &c. When 
was at leiſure to hear cauſes he wrote his own name, that of 
his father, and the ward to which he belonged, upon a tablet ; 
this he preſented "t6 the Theſmothete, who returned it again 
to him with anbeies. ws, with the letter which fell to his 
lot; then he went to the cryer of the court who preſented 
bim a ſceptre, and gave him admiffion.. When the cauſes 
were over, every judge went and delivered his ſcepter to the 
Prytanes, and received a ſtated fee for every cauſe that was 
tried. But as this was intended only — compenſate their loſs 
of time, fo that there might be no appearance of covetouſ- 
' neſs, a man was forhid to fit in two courts on the ſame day 1. 
The firſt criminal court, after the. Areopagus, was that of 
the Ephete, of the inffitution of which the reader has already 
| had an account; it conſiſted of fifty one members, all upwards 
of fifty one years old ; Draco gave it a very extenſive juriſ- 
diction, but Solon took away from them the power of judg- 
ing in any other cauſes than thoſe of manſlaughter, acciden- 
_al killing, and lying, in wait to deſtroy; the Baſileus entered 
all cauſes in this court *. The ſecond criminal court was cal- 
led. Delphinium, becauſe it was held in the temple of Apolle 
Delphinis, it had cognizance of ſuch | murders as were con- 


ſome pretence or other . The Prytaneum was the third cri- 
minal court, it held 'plea of uch caſes where death enſued 
from inanimate things ; cauſes were heard here with the ſame 
ſolemnity as in other courts, and on judgment given, the 
lng, whatever, it was, that had occaſioned the death of a 
nan, Was. 1278 out of the territory of Athens, This ju- 
dicature 823 as. ent | as the reign of Erectheus, and the 
firſt thi in was an ax, — — 99 — of Fapiter's | 
prieſts 7: res in ox 3 had eaten ſome of the conſecrated 
_=— and who, as ſoon as he had committed the fact, ſe- 
cured "Kimſelf by fight d. The laſt criminal court was ſtiled 


n Mscn'n. ubi fupra. 1 Ar REA. Deipnoſ. lib. vi. IE Por: 
1 vx, lib. viii. c. 10 . Por Tux, ubi ſupra. d ALiin. 
Niſt. var, lib, viii. c. 3. Por Lux, ubi ſupra. 
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22 Tn 4 
perſons were brought re this 28 commit - 
lers in their own country bros the 
> — pr grad court were ſo ſevere, that er: 
ſit the criminal to come on ſhort, "bur | . ie 
Kis eanſe in his veſſel, and if he was fou 
committed to 3 t de MK Ea, ren 
dicatures for hearing civil cauſes, the firſt was the Parole fen, 
{ called, as Tome think, becauſe in it no matter could be 
hoard, if the caiuſy of action was above one, drachm 2 Th 
Cainon or new court was the ſecbnd tribunal *, The thi 


ple dedicated to that 1555. "whoſe ſtatic” which was repre- 
ſented with the fate of à wolf, was {ef in. at the courts of 
4." The Trigenon was 10 called,” becauſe it was . 
Fular in its fortn, “ The cpurt Matti 9 derived i its b. 
don from the Architect who built it . 
court” was calle 
nerally cotiteived to have derive: 
ſirting in the o e e Al 
25 w obſerved befote, who were free citizeris 
by law to ſit in theſe Courts as 7 "By *- hg 
their ſeats were {worn | Jbolh atrius, { 
the -hing, that they w a Hoo all it 
ee eee 
by the rules of natural equity ,where thets. 3 


$6. ton of lands or h 


2 baniſhment, not pardon thoſe that ; are. condemned to 
„ l BHT We be the city. contra "to the Iayis 
| ] ff E hun 
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was filed the Edartiof Lycus „ becauſe. it allembled i in a tem- ; 
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CAP; 18. w Hung of IN 
« any man „ Hieremnemon, ambaſſador, pablic ks 
c rald, ot * not conſent, that he wall be then 
C into any of thoſe " offices, which are eleded'b 1 
<< the ſame day with the archons, who has un 
<< former office and not given in his accounts; nor the any 
ee perſon ſhall beat two offices; or be twier klectel ye 
60 r N Ah not reteive gifts mn 
* nor ſhall any other for me, nor will 1 prinie ny it 
<< perſon to do the like by any means, whether di of in⸗ 
cc direct, to pervert juſtice in the court of "Hyliza 5 'T am 
not under thirty years of age 1 will hear both the plain 
c tiff and defendant without Triiality, and give ſentence in 
& all the cauſes brought before me: T ſweiit by Fapirer, 
cc 2 and Ceres ; if I violate this oath or any part al 
may I periſh with my whole family; but if reg 
cc — \we live and proſper“ . Th The "Hite fi 
court conſiſted at of fifty, but its uſual KA 
hundred, judges ; When cauſes of very great conſequence 
were to be tried 4 thouſand fat therein, and now and then 
the Judges were increafed to fifteen hundred, and even to two 
_ thouſand; there were many inferiot courts in Athens for the 
deciſion of trivial cauſes, but of theſe there is no neceſſity of 
ſpeaking, fmce we deſign no more than a ſaccin& view of 
the Athenian republic, as it was ſettled by, and in conſe- 
queace of, ' Sofor's laws. 
"We teft that great lewgiver at his departure from Athens 
to viſit foreign climates for the ſake of acquiring wiſdom. He 
wor rſt» Fox, where he cot with Pſenopbis the 
olitan and Sonchis the Saite, the moſt learned prieſts of 
yy age and country, from theſe = drew the knowledge of 
a multitude of things unheard-of by reeks, and particu- 
larly the ſituation and condition of the my 3 iſle, of which 
he wrote an account in verſe, which Plats continued. From 
Egypt he went to Cyprus, where he was extremely well en- 
tertained by one of the petty kings thereof; this prince rejgn- 
ed in a ml city calted el, rn, High, built by Demophoon 
the ſon of Theſeus on an eminence neat the river Clarins, but 
in a es and 44 — Solon, 4 N b that ug * 
à ve t aw, engaged ing to remove bis 
NN 2, naw and larger city for their 
reception. Solan hirmſelf aftiſtad in the execution, of the un- 
dertaking which he: had and his ſcheme ſucceeded 
ſo well, chat numbers of people; invited by the beauty of 
the place, came tu ferrle themfelves- therein, whence the 
11 — — its fame ** mn 
1 © 


6— led it Solos, He is thought 
this time ales the Ms leſian, 
au intimate acquaintance : Plutarch hath recorded a very ſin- 


2 paſſage which happened at this time; Solon inquiring of 
les 


„hy, conſidering the fituation of his affairs, 
be had neither wife nor children, Thales for the preſent made 
him no anſwer. - A few days after he introduced a ftranger. 
properly inſtructed, who ſaid, that he came ten days ago 
from Athens; Solon immediately aſked him what news he 
brought from thence : *<* I know of nothing extraordi 


inary 
C (replied he), except that the whole city celebrated the fu- 
& neral of a young man, the ſon of a citizen moſt eminent 


44 for his virtues, who, it ſeems, went abroad upon his tra- 


& vels . Miſerable man, cried Solon: But did you not hear 


his name ? T did, returned the ſtranger, but I have forgot it; 
this I remember, that he was particularly famous for his wiſ- 


dom and his juſtice ; ; Was it Solon? (ſaid our philoſopher) It 


- was, anſwered the ftranger. Upon this our legiſlator began 


to beat his head, to weep, * to bemoan himſelf... But 


Thales interpoſing with a ſmile, addreſſed him thus: «© Theſe, 


« © Solon, are the things which make me afraid of marriage 
<< and children, ſince theſe are capable of affecting even ſo 


<< wiſe a man as you; be not, however, concerned, for this 
4c is all a fiction Whether on this occaſion, or on the 
real loſs of a ſon, is uncertain, Solon being deſired by a per- 
ſon not to weep, ſince n would avail 

anſwered, with much humanity and 
cauſe I weep. At Delphi he had an interview with the reſt 
of the iophiſts, and the year following at Corinth by Perian- 
ders invitation ; ſome think, that at this time alſo he went 
to Crete and viſited Epi 


3 ny 


Was : 


| PLUTARCH. & Doc. LazzT. in vie. Solonis, 8 


| lb. i. See Vol. V. p. 414. 


(N) As to the interview between Solon and o, there were 


in Phtareb's time many who thought it a fiftion ; and this great 


| writer himſelf, though he thought it neceflary to inſert it in So- 
Jess life, owns, that none who mentioned it as a faſt were able to 


folve the difficulties in chronology which attended it. The 
learned M. Dacier has the following note upon 2 


« Jon, they ſay, was archon the 1 
« ia, and Craſu was overthrown by Cyrz: the ſecond . 


* 


ta have viſited about 
with whom it is certain he had 


„ he 
good ſenſe, And for this 


s, he likewiſe conferred with 
Creſus king of Lydia, as has been before related in the hiſ- 
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Wal Solon was abroad Athens fell all into confuſion a- 
gain. The three faftions before mentioned began to be more 
troubleſome than ever; Lycurgys put himſelf at the head of 
the country. people; Magacles the fon of Alemæan was the 


chief of thoſe who lived upon the coaſt, and Pi/ifratys pla- 


ced himſelf at the head of the poorer ſort of people in the city, 
ta protect them, as he gretended, from tyranny. The laws 

of Solon were indeed obſerved, hecauſe none of the factions 
found it for their interaſt to ſubvert them, but all looked for 
_ a change, and were uneaſy till it was effected, though how 
to change for the better none of them knew, nor pretended 


to know; in the interim Solea returned, and his return ſeemed 


propitious for his cauntry. All the factions paid their court 


to him, and affected to ſhew him the deepeſt reverence and 


* that time, that is to ſay, 47 pau aller his archontip ip. This 
they prove more ſtrongly, by making it appear, that Solon died 
When Hegeffratus was archon, in the ſecond year of the 51ft o- 
oy Rr pres Now Cra/us was not king till the firſt year of the 
** 56th olympiad, which was twenty. rwo years after the death of 
Solon. How then are we to make this voyage of Solon into Lydia 


< fall in with the reign of Crafus? Eſpecially, if according to Plutarch, 


_ © this voyage was performed even before the tyranny of P:4/tra- 
„ tus. This is ſo full of difficulties and contrarieties, that it is im- 
0 poflible to reconcile them, unleſs we agree with Plutarch, that 


© the antient chronological tables are by no means exact, notwith- 
© ſanding the great labour and pains ſeveral perſons have been at 
« to regulate them (28). Mr. Stanley (following Laertius) and 


many others have thought, that the placing this interview, not 
before, but after P;{fretus made himſelf maſter of 4thens, would 
ſet this buſineſs quite right, and accordingly Sir aac Newton places 

this conference in the year after Piſſtratus aſſumed the ſovereignty, 
or rather in the ſame year, and makes this the year before the 
death of So/on (29). But to return from ſo perplexed a ſubject to 
the mention of a point or two not taken notice of in the account 
before given of this conference in our hiſtory of Lydia: Plutarch 
ſays, that /Z/op the fabuliſt was at the court of Gre/zs at the ſame 


time with So/oz, and that he was extremely concerned when he 
ſaw how much the king flighted {o great a man. He could not 
therefore forbear giving Solon the following ſhort piece of advice, 


Let your wifits to kings be as ſeldom or as pleaſant as you can. To 


4s profitable as you can (30). The love of liberty was fo ſtrong in 
Solon, that he could not gainſay, fo much as in a compliment. 


(28) Invit. Sibi. 1129) Sore chronicle, p. 40. (30) 


Phutarch. ubi ſupra. 


Vor, VI. H fkleoſpect, 


which our Athenian anſyered, No, rather let them be as ſeldom er 
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reſpect, beſeeching him to reſume his authority, and to com- 
poſe the diſorders of the ſtate. But this, however, he declin- 
ed on account of his age, which, as be ſaid, rendered him 
unable to ſpeak and act for the public benefit as * was wont. 
However, he ſent for the chiefs of each party, and ſpoke to 
them in the mildeſt and moſt pathetic terms, beſeeching 
them not to ruin their common parent, but to prefer the 
public good to their private intereſt li. 

Pififtratus among all the principal perſons of Athens, ſeem- 
ed to be moſt affected with Solen's diſcourſes. They were 
relations, intimate friends, and had a great fimilitude in their 
diſpoſitions. Piſſtratur was exceedingly courteous and affa- 
ble, and as he was bleſſed with a fair eftate, ſo he was gene- 
rous without profuſion, and beneficent without oftentation. 
He had always two or three flaves near him with bags of 
filver coin ; when he faw any man look ſickly, or heard that 
any were dead inſolvent, he comforted the one with a proper 
ſum, and buried the others at his own expence; if he per- 
ceived people melancholy, he enquired the cauſe, and if it 
was poverty, he furniſhed them with what might enable them 
to get bread, but not to live idly; in a word, he had, or 


ſeemed to have, all the virtues which could —— a adds 


man. he would not ſo much as ſuffer his ſervants to ſhut his 
garden or orchard. gates, but allowed every body to go in and 
take what they pleaſed. His looks were eaſy and ſedate, his 
language ſmooth and modeſt ; he ſeemed a great lover * e- 
quality, and a zealous friend to the conſtitution. Solon 
trated all theſe appearances, ＋ he did not immediately — 
with him, but endeavoured to ſhew him the iniquity of his 
diſſimulation, and would often tell him, Sir, were it not for 
your ambition, you would be the left citizen in Athens; and 
when he found this made no impreſſion upon him, Solon ſaid 
the ſame thing to others, that men might beware of * de- 
ſigns, and not ſuffer his virtues to be fatal to his count 
ABGU'T this time Theſpis, who is generally - at the 
inventer of tragedy, either introduced or reformed it at . 


_ thens, with which the people were mightily charmed. Solon, 


v ho piqued himſelf upon learning, even in his old age, went 
to ſee this new dix ertiſement, and after the performance was 
over, addreſſed himſelf to Theſpis in theſe words, I won- | 
. © der you are not aſhamed of telling lies before ſo great an au- 


. 66 dience” : Theſpis replied, That there could be no harm in 


1 Pur. ubi ſupra. Diocku. La EAT. obi ſupra. Ms, 


lib. i. » Dactss. Not. in vit. Solon, PLyT. abi ſupra. bi- 


cer. de Prat. lib, iii. 
giving. 
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giving a ſpeciaus form to falſhood, ſo that it were in jeſt z Ah, 
cried Solon, ſtriking the ground violently with his ſtaff, if 
once we are pleaſed with your falſhoods in jeſt, we. ſhall ſoon 
have them creep into our more ſerious affairs *. | 
TE miſchief, which Salan apprehended his kinſman Pif- Piſiftratrs | 
firatus would bring upon the ſtate, was not long before it came aſſumes 
to paſs; that great politician, perceiving how much the people be ſove- 
were at his devotion, reſolved to ſeize the preſent opportunity 72 f 
to cheat them out of that liberty they neither knew how he ho od 
to uſe pr to keep. With this view having wounded himſelf „. 000, 
and (as Herodotus ſays) the mules that drew his chariot e, he 5-22. 
laſhed into the market- place as if purſued by his enemies, and (gre Chriſt 
ſhewing his bleeding body, beſought the people to protect him 560. 
from thoſe whom his kindneſs to them had rendered his impla- N 
cable enemies; they teſtifying Ioudly their concern, Solon, 
who was by this time come to the place, drew near him, and 
ſaid, Sor of Hippocrates, you do not aft Homer's Ulyfles well, 
fince you deceiue your fellow citizens; whereas he, when he had 
wounded himſelf, practiſed only on the enemies of his country. 
A general aſſembly was preſently convened, wherein Ariſſon 
moved, that Pi/itratus might have a guard of fiſty perſons ar- 
med with clubs. Solon oppoſed it; be told the citizens, chat 
if misfortunes befel them, they muſt, not charge the gods with 
them, hut themſelves, for that evils were not accidental, but 
puniſhments ; that crafty perſons knew how to dreſs lies in the 
veſtments of truth, and that before they made innovations they 
ſhould well conſider. the conſequences. After him Pi/fratus 
. ͤ laying... 

Lou doat upon his words and ſoothing ſpeech.” _ 
The meaner fort of people adhering. unanimouſly to the pro- 
poſition of Ariſton, and the richeſt {thenjans remaining ſilent 
when they ſaw how things would go, Solon took his leave, 

ſaying, that he was wiſer than ſome, and outer than others; 
wiſer than thoſe who did not penetrate P:/;/?ratus's deſign, 
and ftouter than thoſe who did not oppoſe it. When he was 
gone the aſſembly proceeded to vote Piſiſtratus a guard, but 
what number is not eaſy ſettled ; it ſhould ſeem from Plutarch's 
account that he had but fifty . Herodotus does not mention 
any number at all 1. Polyznus makes them three hundred *, 
but Solon himſelf in his letter to Epimenides ſays expreſsly there 
were four hundred ; however it was, he made uſe of his 


| = Pr,vT. ubi ſupra. © Hexovor. Hb. i. *PLvr. ubi ſupra. 
1 lib.i, Stratag. lib. i, c. 21. [ Vide Epiſt. Solon. ad Epi- 
men. poſt. h | 
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ard to ſeize the citadel, which having performed, he with- 
out more ado, according to Herodotus © and Plutarch u, aſſu- 


med the ſovereignty. But Pohænus hath given us a/very ſin- 


ar account of the method which he took to put it out 
the power of the Athenians to defend thenifelves, even againſt 


the ſmall number of men under his command. He ſummo- 


hed an aſſembly to be held at the Auacium, and directed, that 


0 people ſhould come thither armed; when they were accor- 


dingly come together, & jw barangued them, but in a 
very low voice; the people complaining that they could hot 
well hear what he ſaid, he pretended, that it was the clangor 
of their arms which drowned his voice, and advifed them to 
lay them down in the portico of a temple. 'This they did, 


and Piſiſtratus then entertained them with a long afid elo- 


uent oration, to which while they liſtened with deep atten- 

on, Piftratus's guard conveyed away their arms, To that 
when he had done ſpeaking, the Athena; ſaw themſelves ha- 
ked and all power of reſiſfance taken from them 2. All hi- 
ſtorians agree, that àmidſt the confuſon Which folldwed' this 
tranſaction there was an aſſembly held, wherein Sh made a 
Pesch, inveighing againſt the, mektineh' of his countrymiens | 
ſpirit; and exciting them to take artiis in defence of their h- 


berty. When be found nathing would do, he fet down his 


own arms, and contented himſelf with faying, To the amt 


of hy peer I have firiven for my zhuntty and my laws: Pla- 


r ſays, thit he refuſed to leave his Edutitty,” and that on 
r what it was that infpired him with 
boldneſs enough t6 trear naten ene de anſwer eld 
My old age 1. But other asthors fay,' and with greater pro- 
bability, Rat. be fühl elt the Gmition of Athens. 


letter to his friend In Were... 
Soden to Epi: 


* Nerruxx are my lee likely to benefit the Athenims 
„ Jotig, nor have you done the city much good by your luf- 


, tration. For facted Yites and wiſe Jawgivers cannot alone 
ve” benefit cities, ſince it is of great confequence, of what 
vc diſpoſition thoſe are. who influence the common people; ſa- 
. cred and civil 1400, if fuch men execute them well, are 
vc profitable, but if not, are of little ufe. ' My laws are now = 


in a very indifferent candition, thoſe in whom the govern- 
© ubi ſupta. u unf ſupra. x Stratag. Id i. c. 21. .. 


4 ment 
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ee ment was lodged, making no oppoſition to Piſiſtratus“s 
«© deſigns, abandoned the ftate ; this, when I foretold, 1 


e could not be believed, the Athenians crediting rather his 
ge flatteries than my truth. Perceiving this, I laid down my 
«© arms before the magazine, and ſaid, that I was wiſer than 
* thofe who did not ſee P:/ffratns aimed at tyranny, and 
« ſtouter than thoſe who were afraid to reſiſt him. For this 
ce they looked upon Solon as a madman ; however, I heſita- 
& ted not to make this proteſtation before I departed ; Be- 
« hold, O my country, Solon ready to vindicate thee in word 


« and deed; they again cried out that I was mad. Thus, 


ce finding myſelf alone in oppoſing Piffratws, I left them; 


e tet them fill, if they pleaſe, guard with their arms this 


«« their tyrant, for muſt know, my friend, that the man 


<< very artfully poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſovereignty ; he com- 


e plied at the firſt with the democracy, afterwards wounding 


“ himſelf, he came into the Elioea, exclatming, that he was | 
«© thus wounded by his enemies, deſiring, that they would 
<« grant him a guard of four hundred men, which they, re- 


6 gardleſs of all I could ſay, complied with; after this he 
e diſſolved the popular government. In vain I laboured to 
* beſtow freedom on the meaner ſort of people, ſince 


| = now the people of in forts are become Piſjfrater's fer- 


« yants „ | 

 Pififtratus, in poſſeſſing himſelf of the ſupreme power in 
Athens, did not overturn 
contrary, he did all that in him lay to provide for their better 


execution, and left nothing of that moderation for which he 


had been before remarkable“, With reſpe& even to Solo 


himſelf, he preferved for him the higheſt veneration, and 
was fo much diſturbed at his leaving his country, that he 
wrote to him the following letter to engage him to return b. 


 Pififlratus to Solon: 


I am not the only perſon among the Greeks who have 
c ated in this manner, nor am I without right to the king- 


e dom I —_ being the deſcendant of Codrus. That 


„Which the Athenians ſwore to preſerve to Codrus and his 

4 heirs and yet took away, I have recovered. I offend nei- 

<< ther againſt God nor man. I take care to ſee thoſe laws 

c you framed for the Athenrans ſtrictly put in execution, and 

<< ſuffer uone to do wrong, I claim no other privileges, though 

> PLUTARCH. ubi ſupra, Ag1sT, Por ir. lib. v. c. 12. 
Dioczx. Laukt, ubi ſupra, 


-—+ 


laws eſtabliſhed by Solon; on the 


«2 
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te a tytant, than the honour and dignity, and accept no mor? 
dc than what was thought, due to the antient kings. The 


<6 Athenians indeed pay the tenths of their eſtates, not to mes: 


but for the defraying the expences of the public ſacrifices,, 
« the other charges of the commonwealth, and that we may 
have wherewithal to carry on a war if we ſhould be enga- 
« ged in one. I do not at all blame you for diſcovering my 
intention; you did. it out of regard to your country, rather 
than out of hatred to me; you were ignorant of the orm 
«© of government I meant to eſtabliſh : had you known it, 
you would perhaps have born it, and not have gone into 
« baniſhment ; however, return, and believe me without an 


| © oath, Solon ſhall never ſuffer hurt from Piſſtratus; my 


very enemies have nothing to charge me with of that kind. 
If you will be of the number of my friends, you ſhall be 

<5, the firſt, for I never obſerved any thing of fraud or falſhood 
in you; if you are reſolved to continue otherwiſe, live at 
& Athens as you will, only for our ſake do not deprive your- 


& ſelf of your country. 


Solon to Pifiretus. | | 
„ IBSLIEVE I ſhall not ſuffer any harm by you, for be⸗ 


4 fore you were a tyrant I was your friend, ard at pre- 
“ ſent am no more your enemy than any other Athenian who 


« diſlixes tyranny. Whether it be better they be governed by 


<< a {angle perſon or by a democracy, let both parties deter- 
«« mine. I pronounce you the beſt of tyrants ; but to return to 


4 Atbent, I think not fitting, leſt I incur cenſure, who ſet- 


c tled an equality in the Athenian common wealth, and would 


<< not accept of the tyranny; by returning, I ſhould ſeem to 
* comply with thy actions | 


Solon kept ſtrictly to his word, and returned no more to 
Athens, but died abroad. How old this great man was at the 
time of his deceaſe was not agreed even in the days of Plu- 
tarch :, who ſays, that Heraclides Ponticus affirmed, that So- 


len lived a long time after Piſiſtratus aſſumed the ſovereignity, 
whereas Phanias the Epheſian reported, that he did not live 


after it quite two years; Ælian agrees pretty well with this 


- computation , for he ſays he died a little after, being decre- 


pid with age; Diogenes Laertius informs us, that he reached 


the age of fourſcore ©, but Lucian, however, will have it, 


e In vita Solonis, prope fin. d Hiſt. var. lib, viii. c. 16. 
that 


e ubi ſupra. 
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that he lived a hundred and upwards f; where he died is ano- 
ther very diſputable point; ſome ſay it was in Cyprus *, others 
not Þ; Diogenes Laertius informs us, that he directed that his 
bones ſhould be burnt, and their aſhes carried to Salamis and 
ſcattered over the iſland '. Plutarch treats this as a fable, but 
acknowledges at the ſame time, that many eminent writers 
had given into it, and mentions particularly Ariſſotle x. The 
Athenians, after the death of Solon, paid him the higheſt ho- 
nours, and erected for him in the forum and at Salamis a ſta- 
tue in braſs with his hand in his gown, the poſture in which he 
was wont to ſpeak ; which he certainly deſerved for the mighty 
ſervices rendered by him to bis country (N) i. But to return 
to Piſitratus : 
AT 


t In Longzvis. x G Drocen. LAERT. ubi ſupra. VAIEI. 
Max. lib. v. c. 3. *® PLuTarcn. ubi ſupra. ubi ſupra. 
* ubi ſupra. ! Zscn. in Timarch. | 


(N) We have already faid ſo much of the genius of So/ox, that it 
would be tedious to dwell upon it here ; we ſhall therefore take 
notice only of ſome remarkable paſſages which are related con- 
cerning his death, give a ſuccin& account of his writings, and of 
the praiſes beſtowed upon him by the moſt eminent among the an- 
tient Romans as well as Greets. The very laſt day of his life ſome 
friends of his fitting ia the chamber fell into a diſcourſe, to which 
he liſtened with great attention ; being aſked the reaſon, he anſwer- 
ed, I do this, that when 1 laue learned whatſoever it is you diſpute 

about, I may die (31). A little before his laſt agonies, hearing his 
brother ſinging an ode of Sappho, he was ſo well pleaſed with it, 
that he called the young man, and bad him teach it him; and the 
reaſon of this being alſo demanded, 7? it, returned he, that I may 
learn while I am departing out of this life (32). As to his writings 
we ſtand indebted to Laertizs for the following account: his laws; 
orations to the people; poems; the Atlantic hiſtory, which was 
his laſt work and left unfiniſhed ; again attempted by his kinſman 
Plato, and by him alſo left unfiniſhed ; occaſional epiſtles ; amongſt 
theſe there is the following one, - preſerved by Laertius, addrefied 


to the tyrant of Corinth, who was eſteemed one of the ſeven ſages 
of Greece ; it is very ſhort, and therefore we did not think fit to 


omit it. BE Rs 
Solon to Periana. r. 
« You ſend me word there are many who plot againſt you; if 


you ſhould put them all to death, it would advantage you nothing; 
ſome one there may be of thoſe whom you ſuſpect not who plocs 


(31) Taler. Maxim. lib. vii. e. 7. (37) Feb. Ken. xxix, 
| 1 ** againſt 


* | 
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Ar the very beginning of his adminiſtration, Megaclas and 
Wan retired out of the territories of Atbens, but they 
did this with a view only to preſerve themſelves from being 
cut arg «pats. nclacipalicy ſurer. They did not re- 
nounce all hopes of returning to their country, or all correſ- 
pondence with their countrymen z on the contrary, he and 
his aſſociates entered into a treaty with Lycargus and his 
party, and having brought them into a ſcheme for overturn- 
ing PiS/tratus, they proſecuted this with ſuch effe, that he 

found himſelf to retire, and ſeek, as they had done, 

| ſhelter in a foreign clime; and the Athenians, notwithſtand - 
| ing all che inflances of Ive they had ſhewn him, were ſo far 
wrought on by his enemies, as to order his goods to be pub- 
licly ſold. However, though this reſolution was not only 
taken, but put into execution, there was no body but 

'Callias who would venture to buy any of them; from an 

apprehenſion, no doubt, that one nnen be 

reſtored =, 

As Megacles and his party had nonatiated with un. 

the ruin of Pififratus, ſo ſome time afterwards, finding, that 

2 and his faction were not implicitly governed by 

them, they began to treat with Piſiſtratus, and to offer him, 
in caſe he would marry the daughter of Megacies, to reinſtate 


1 PLUT. ubi ſupra. Hz 2007. lib. i 


0 againſt you, either bimſelf, or diſdaining 
-< to ingratiate EDEN ve 
< no injury. It is beſt, if you would be free Y, to 

. quit yourſelf of the cauſe; but if you will continue in tyran- 
0 2 greater ſtrength of ftrangers than j 
* in your own city: fo hall you need to fear no man, nor put any 


* to death (33). ; 
commends the wiſdom, learning, and 


Plate in various 
genius of Solon (34), ſo alſo does Kili, (35). Dies Cryin 
ang wy ge le- 


ſpeaks of him with the greateſt reſpect (36), 
giſlator, as a warrior and a patriot z has in few words 
celebrated his praiſes (47) ; Cicero affixms, that before the times 
of Solon and Pififtratus eloquence was unknown (38) ; Seneca men- 
tions Solon with great reſpect (39), and Falerius Maximus, as 
records many things to him, ſo he fails not greatly to com- 
mend him. In fine, antient and modern writers agree, that with- 
out flattery, Solon might be ſtiled brave, wiſe, and honed; how 
en we commend him more ? | 


(33) Diogen. Laert. Vit. Soles. (34) 1. 4 4 2. &c. 
_ (35) Orat. Paraſth. (36) Oras. xi. (37) Is Anator. 
(38) De Grat. (39) Epip. - a 
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him in his principality, to which Piſſtratur readily aſlented. 
It is eaſy to conceive, that this affair required rather fraud than 


force for its being conducted with ſucceſs. Piſiſtratus and 
Megacles- reſolved'to reſt all upon an expedient which Hero- 
dotus ſtiles a ridiculous project; but, ridiculous as it appeared, 
it ſucceeded, They found out a woman, whoſe name was 
Phya the daughter of Socrates, a man of mean family and 
fortune ; this woman was it ſeems of prodigious ſtature, and 
_ dtherwiſe very handſome; her they dreſſed in armour, placed 
her in a chariot, and having diſpoſed all things ſo as to make 

her appear with all poflible advantage, they conducted her to- 
_ wards the city, ſending heralds before, with orders to ſpeak 
to the people in theſe terms, Give a kind reception, O 

_ & Athenians, to Piſiſlratus, who is ſo much honoured by 
6 Minerva above all other men, that ſhe herſelf condeſcends 
e to bring him back to the citadel. ** When the he- 
ralds had publiſhed this in ſeveral places, the report was uni- 
verfally ſpread, that Aſinerva was bringing home Piſiſtratus; 
Aud in the city the multitude, believing this woman to be the 

poddeſs, addreſſed her with prayers, and readily received 
Piſiſtratus. When he had recovered the ſovereignty, he 
married, as he had promiſed, the daughter of Megacles, and 


out of gratitude to Phya gave her in marriage to his ſon 
Hipparchus a. 


ir was not long Pififratus enjoyed in quiet that ths. 
| Fity to which he had been fo oddly reſtored z we have already 
obſerved, that he kept his word to Megacles in marrying his 
daughter, and it ſeems Piſiſtratus conceived that his word 
bound him to nothing more. But conſidering that he had 
ehildren by a former wife, and that Megacles's family were 
| held by the Athenians to be execrable, he never converſed 
with this new wife of his as a wife, which for a time ſhe 
concealed ; but at length mentioning it to her mother, the 
family ſo bighly reſented his proceeding, that Megacles in- 
ſtantly began to negotiate with the malecontents, which 
 Pifiſtratas perceiving, and ſeeing what an effect it produced 
on the minds of the people, he once more quitted Attica 
voluntarily, and retired to Eretria. There, as ſoon as he 
found himſelf in ſafety, he conſulted with his ſons what courſe 


woas fitteſt to be taken in the preſent ſituation of their affairs. 


Hippias propoſed the reducing Athens by force, which was 
agreed to, and immediately P ftratus applied to ſeveral of 
the Grecian cities to furnith him with men and money for 


* Hsrxovor. ubi ſupra. PoLy Er. ws lib. i. c. 21. 
VaIERX. Max. lib. i. c. 2. 
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the carrying this deſign of his into execution. Several yield- 
ed him their aſſiſtance as they were deſired, but the Thebans 
exceeded all others in their liberality. Some troops of Ar- 
gives were quickly levied by the help of theſe ſubſidies, and 
all things were much forwarded by the kindneſs of Lyg-_ 
damis, a Naxian, who, as a volunteer, joined them with a 
conſiderable number of men, and advanced alſo a large ſum 
of money. In the eleventh year of their baniſhment, ſays 
Herodotus, Pififtratus, with his family and the army he had 
drawn together, marched from Eretria and entered Attica. 
The firſt place they poſſeſſed themſelves of was Marathon, and 
when they were incamped there they were joined by multitudes 
of Athenians, who loved the government of Piſiſtratus better 


chan a democracy. It ſeems the government of that city had 
not taken any very vigorous ſteps, though they knew that Pi- 


fiftratus was raiſing men and borrowing money; but when 
they heard he was marching directly towards Athens, they 
aſſembled all their forces to defend themſelves and to repel 
the invader. In the mean time, Piſiſtratus advancing with 
his army from Marathon, arrived at the temple of the Pa- 


lenian Minerva; and after they had placed their arms before 
the gates, Amphilytus, a prophet of Acarnania, by divine im- 


pulſe went to him, and pronounced this oracle in Hexa- 
meter verſe: | 5 533 


The net is ſpread, and dexterouſly thrown, * 
By the clear moon- light ſhall the tunnies com. 
wu the prophet had delivered theſe words, Pififiratus 


comprehending the oracle, and ſaying he accepted the omen, 
broke up with his army. In the mean time the Athenians 


having drawn their forces out of the city and taken their din- 


ner, betook themſelves afterwards to dice or ſleep. So that 


che army of Piſiſtratus, falling upon them by ſurprize, ſon 


put them to flight; and as they were endeavouring to 
their eſcape, Piſiſtratus contrived an artful ſtratagem in or- 
der to diſperſe them ſo intirely, that they might not rally 
again. He commanded his ſons to ride before with ſpeed, 
and in his name to inform all thoſe they ſhould overtake, 
that they had nothing to fear, and that every man might re- 
turn to his own habitation ®. Thus Piſiſtratus became a 


_ third time poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty of Athens, out of which 


that he might be no more driven, he took a method di- 


© HkRoD, lib. i. "oi 
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realy contrary to that which Theſeus had made uſe of for 


izing his kingdom ; for whereas that prince made the 
inhabitants of Attica retire from the country, and live toge- 
ther in the city, Piſſtratus obliged them to addict themſelves 
again to agriculture, that they might not meet together in 
the market-places and cabal againſt him. By this means he 
greatly mended the ftate of the Athenian territories, and 
procured great plantations of olives to be made all over Atti- 
ca, which before was not only almoſt void of corn, but alſo 
bare of trees P. He likewiſe commanded, that in the city 


men ſhould wear a certain kind of ſheep-ſkin veſt reaching 


only to the knees, which in ſucceeding times became pro- 


verbially the habit of ſlavery 1. The Athenians being ſo nice 


in reſpect to liberty, that if things right in themſelves were 
commanded by perſons void of lawful authority, they looked on 


obedience as the greateſt miſery : on this account it was, that 


 Pifitratus's laws againſt idleneſs were held tyrannical, though 


they were enacted merely in ſupport of thoſe of Solon. He 
received as prince of Athens the tenth part of every man's 
rents, and even of the fruits of his grounds, which, though 
applied, as the antient revenues were, viz. to the ſervice of 
the ſtate, ſeemed to the Athenians an intolerable grievance. 


It happened once, that Piſiſtratus being in the country, per- 
ceived an old man buſy in creeping over the rocks and pick- 
ing ſomething. Piſiſtratus aſked him what he was doing in 
that uncouth place, and what were the fruits of his labour. 


Troubles and a few plants of wild ſage, replied the old man, 
and of theſe Piſiſtratus muſt have the tenth : to which Pi- 


 fiffratus made him no reply, but on his return to the city 
diſcharged him from paying this duty”. He endeavoured by 


all means poſſible to eradicate the fierceneſs of the Athenians, 


but to little purpoſe; for as he was averſe to ſeverity, 
fo it was a difficult thing for them to learn ſubmiſſion. 


Some young men, who had been drinking at a feaſt, in their 


return met his wife and inſulted her groſsly; the next day, 


however, when their ſpirits were cooler, they went in the 
moſt humble manner to aſk him pardon. Piſiſtratus heard 
their apology very graciouſly, and when they had done, / 


would adviſe you gentlemen, ſaid he, to behave for the future 


more modeſtly ; but as for my wife ſhe was not abroad yeſter- 
day ©. He adorned the city with fine edifices, particularly the 


e Dion. CxrysosT. Orat. vii. Maxine. Tre. Diſſert. xiii. 
4 Su1lDas in voce Karwnru. © ZENQBIVs. Cent. iv. Prov. 


76. © PiuTarcu, Apophthegm. 
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temple of the Pythian Apollo; and when the Athenians, to 
ſhew their averſion to him, went and eaſed themſelves there, 
he firſt endeavoured by gentle means to reclaim them from ſo 
ſcandalous a practice, and finding this had no effect, he com- 
manded a herald to make proclamation, that ſuch as for the 
future were guilty of that offence ſhould ſuffer death.. He 
laid the foundations of the famous temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
mentioned before in our deſcription of the city of Athens. 
He was the firſt who built a library for public uſe, and di- 
rected, that Homer's poems ſhould be digeſted into regular 
order as we have them at preſent. In all other reſpects he 
| was a great encourager of learning, and converſed familiarly 
with Crotoniates the epic poet, who wrote the adventures 
of the Argonauts v. As to his military virtues, we have al- 
ready ſhewn what a ſhare he had in the reduction of Salamis; 
he is alſo reported by Herodotus to have conquered the ifland 
of Naxus, which he put into the hands of Lygdamis ; he alſo 
_ conquered the city Sigeium, and purified the iſland of Delos; 
| fo that on the whole, it ſeems he wanted nothing but a legal 
title to have rendered him an excellent prince *. He not on- 
ly maintained the laws as became him in his ation, but when 
he heard he was accuſed in the court of Areofagus of a mur- 
der, he came like a private man and ſubmitted himſelf to judg- 
ment J. At another time having ſome way offended certain 
Athenians of principal dignity, and they retiring to the caſtle 
of Phyle, he went thither the next day with a cloak-bag on 
his back ; when they aſked him what he meant, Either, ſaid 
be, to engage you to go back with me to Athens, or to flay 
with you myſelf, and therefore you ſee I am come provided ?. 
From the time of his firſt poſſeſſing himſelf of the ſovereignty 
to his death there intervened thirty three years, of which he 
_ reigned but ſeventeen, as we learn from Arifotle, and con- 
ſequently his firſt and ſecond exile included ſixteen years; as 
to the latter, Herodotus tells us expreſly, that it laſted eleven 
years; conſequently his firſt exile was five years only . He 
left behind him, amongſt other children, two ſons, both men 
of great capacity, viz. Hippias and Hipparchus, but which 
| of thicſe was the eldeſt is a point never to be determined. 
Touch dides more than once affirms that it was Hippias, and 
charges ſuch as believe the contrary with being in a groſs er- 


© Anp. Scuor. Append. Vatic. Prov. Cent. i. p. 82. Su- 
| $49. ViTruUvivs. Præt. lib. vii. A. Geritivs. NoR. Attic, 
ib. vi. c. 17. *Haropor. lib. i. ! AzaisT. For ir. Il. v. 
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ror d. Polyenus ſays the ſame thing<, yet Plato is as poſitive 
that Hipparchus was the eldeſt 4. Ælian follows him, and 
Heraclides Ponticus ſeems to be of the ſame opinion. Thu- 
cydides ſupports his account of the matter by ſome arguments, 
which in the opinion of the learned Meurſius are not ve 


_ concluſive. Without troubling the reader farther with fo 


perplexed a buſineſs, we will proceed to the relation of facts 
better aſſerted (O). in 
. | THe 


b Bell. Pelop lib. i. & lib. vi. « Stratagem. lib. v. c. 14. 
4 In Hipparch 5 0 . | 


(O) It would have interrupted the current of our hiſtory too 
much to have dwelt therein on the family affairs of Piſiſtratut; and 
yet it is neceſſary, in order to have a perfect comprehenſion of the 
affairs of the Athenians during this ſpace of time, that all the cir- 


cumſtances mentioned in antient authors relating to the Piffratid- 


mould be ſomewhere preſerved and explained. As to the deſcent 
of Piſiſtratus himſelf, we ſee from his own letter to Solon that he 


was of the houſe of Codrus, the laſt king of Athens. Antient au- 
thors aſſure us, that he was of the ſame family with Neſfor (40), 
ſo that in point of nobility of birth, few princes have had greater 
cauſe to value themſelves than Piſiſtratus. His father's name was 
Hippocrates, as we are more than once told by Herodotus ; and as the 
antients were very circumſpect in noting whatever had relation to 


the birth of their children, ſo as to the nativity of Piſiſtratus ſome- 
thing very extraordinary is recorded. Hippocrates, being at the cele- 


bration of the Olympic games, cauſed a victim which he had ſlain 


there to be put into a cauldron of water, which immediately begaa 
to boil without the aſſiſtance of fire. Chilou the Lacedemonian, be- 
ing preſent when this prodigy happened, immediately addrefled 
himſelf to the Arhenian, adviſing him not to marry any woman by 


whom he might have children; in caſe he was married to ſuch a one 


to divorce her, or, if he had a fon, to abdicate him; but Hippocra- 


tes did nat take his advice, for his wife being not long afterdeliver- 
od of Pififtratus, he educated the child with great care; nor is it 


unlike!, that Hippocrates apprehended why the Lacedæmonian gave 
him this advice, fince he called his ſon after the name of the ſon 


of Neftor, that he might continually remember his lincage, and be 
from thence excited to hope and to do great things (41). As to 


| his mother, we are not acquainted either with her name or family, 


or indeed with any thing relating to her, except the following paſ- 


ſage, which ſhews that ſhe lived to be pretty far in years. When 


her ſon was poſſeſſed of the principality of Athens, ſhe fell in love 


with a young man, with whom ſhe converſed ſecretly, and with 


(40 Heradet. lib. v. c. 65. Euftath. ad Iliad. y, (41) He. 
rode. lib. i. Diog. Laertius in vita Chilonis 


great 


A 


in wita Pariclit.. (45) Bib. vii. epift. 20. 
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Tux brothers Hipparchus and Hippias ſhared, as moſt 
think, the ſupreme authority between them ; ſome ſay, _ 


caution ; however, Piſtratus had intelligence thereof, he 
therefore invited the young man to an entertainment, and when 
they roſe from table, What think you, my friend, ſaid Piſiſtra tus, of 
treatment to day ? That it was moſt excellent, Sir, anſwered he, 
Why then, replicd Piſiſtratus, you may be aſſured, that you ſhall meet 
evith the like fare every day, as long as you pleaſe my mother (42). 
As to his affability and gegeroſity, we have ſpoken ſufficiently al- 


ready; but it may not be amiſs to note, that the wiſeſt, both of 


the Greeks and Romans, have left us high panegyrics on the elo- 


| guence of Piſſtratus, which they agree was the chief inſtrument he 


uſed in acquiring the dominion of his country (43). And that it 
was wonderfully great, appears from another teſtimony ſtill ſtrong- 
er than the former, viz. from the mighty apprehenſions the 4the- 


nian Were in, that Pericles would attempt to make himſelf a 


ince, becauſe in his countenance and manner of ſpeaking he was 
aid to reſemble Pififtratus (44). Cicero, writing to Atticus con- 
cerning Cz/ar's conqueſt of the commonwealth, tells him, that it 


was yet uncertain, whether the victor would prove a Phalaris or 
a Pifitratus (45), whereby he plainly means to delineate the 


worſt of tyrannies and the beſt. It may therefore be affirmed of 
Pififtratus, that of all the ſovereigns who illegally acquired their 


principalities, he governed with the greateſt juſtice, ſince both Sa- 
lan and Cicero teſtify as much, and ſince it wa: thought the bigheſt 


compliment that could be paid Cæſar, that he governed like an- 


other Pif/iratuss We have ſeen many inſtances of his humanity ; 
| there is yet another which ought not to be ſuppreſſed. Thrafibu- 
| tus or Thrafimedes was in love with Piſfratus's daughter, and it 


ſeems was not hated by her. When therefore ſhe was going in 
a public proceſſion to ſacrifice, the young man imprudently kiſſed 
her, with which Piffratus's family was ſo much diſguſted, that 


5 they entreated him to puniſh ſeverely this inſolent ffender; to 
which Piffratus mildly anſwered, F we are ſevere to thoſe who 


lug us, what Hall we do te thoſe that hate us ? Thrafemede, either 
encouraged by this, or diſtradted by his paſſion, drew in ſome 
young men of his acquaintance to aſſiſt him in carrying off the la- 
dy; this they performed as ſhe came to the ſhore to offer ſacrifice 


| to the ſea, and having conveyed her into a bark, made all the 


fail they could for Zgina. Hippias, being at that time employed 
in ſcowring the ſeas of pirates, without knowing any thing of what 
happened, boarded this bark and recovered his ſiſter. When the 
delinquents were brought befare Pifffratus and threatened with 
death, they could by no means be induced to acknowledge their 


(42) Plutarch. Apophtheg. (43) Dion. Chryſ. Orat xii. Cicer, 
4e Orat. Kb. iii. c. 34. Tſocrat. in Panathe. (44) Plutarch. 


offence. 
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the former only had the title, and others, that Piſiftratus be- 
queathed his authority, not only to theſe two, but alſo to 


offence. Pififratus, when he had a while conſidered them, told 
T hrafimedes, that he beſtowed on him his daughter in marriage, 
that no broils might be created among the Athenians on account of 
his family; and by this means bound the relations and friends of 
that young man for ever to his intereſt (46). Amongſt the 
worthy acts of this great man, his collecting the works of Ho- 
mer is generally looked upon as one of the chief. We think it 
therefore neceſſary to inform our readers how this was performed, 
the rather becauſe it is contained in an extract from a Greet book, 
the whole of which is hitherto unpubliſhed ; and this very extract 


not eaſily met with. Our author ſays, that Pjffrates, conſidering 
the various ways by which Homer's poems had been corrupted, 


and fearing leſt in the end they ſhould be totally loſt, he cauſed pub- 
lic notice to be given throughout Greece, that all who were poſſeſ- 
| ſed of any genuine works of Homer, ſhould bring them to him, 


promiſing to give them ſo much a line, which he punQually per- 


formed, even where ſeveral perſons brought the ſame verſes ; be- 


cauſe to the firſt the money was due, and the latter he ſaid de- 


| ſerved it for their good will; he cauſed the whole to be reviſed 
by the moſt experienced critics, amongſt whom Zenodotus and Arie 
| farchus were the chief (47). He is ſaid to have had three wives, 


two before he arrived at the ſovereignty, and the third the daugh- 
ter of Megacles, whom, as we have ſhewn, he married merely to 
keep his word. By the firſt he had Hipparchus, whom Fuftin calls 

| Diocles, and Hippias, but her name is not known; the ſecond was 
called Timonaſſa, an Argive by birth, by whom he had Jophon and 
| Theſſalus; when he was about to marry this woman, his ſons came 
to him and aſked him, If any miſbehaviour of theirs had induced 


kim to think of another marriage? No, anſwered he, J 
your conduct ſo much, that I would have more children like you (48). 


Yet he refuſed to have children by his laſt wife, becauſe her fa- - 


mily, though noble, was ſtained with an indelible mark of infamy 
among the 4rhenians. The name of his daughter is not known. 


| Befides theſe children by his wives, he had a baſtard fon, by an 
Argive woman, whoſe name was Heg:ffratzs, to whom he left the 
principality of Sigeives, whither his fon Hippias retired when expel- 
led by the Athemians (49). As to the dates when the ſeveral mel 
morable tranſactions above recited happened, authors are not tho. 


roughly agreed about them; we ſhall therefore poſtpone what wo 
have to ſay of them, till we come to the death of Hppias, and then 
conſider the whole matter together. | | 5 
(46) Polyenx. Stratag. Lb. v. c. 14. (47) Di. 
med. in Comment. Dionyſ. Thrac. de arte Graz. ajad Me/. is 
Prefat. Grouev. Theſ. Grec. Fol. IV. (48) Platerch. dr 


a Cs. (49) Heradbt. Thad. c. abi ſanru. 
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his third ſon Theſſaluss; clear it is, that Hipparchus and 
Hippias lived and reigned together; as to the former, he was 
a perſon of great ſweetneſs of temper, a mighty favourer of 


learning, and alſo himſelf a very learned man. He directed, 


that the rhapſodiſts, a ſort of bards by profeſſion, ſhould at 
the great feaſt ſtiled Panathenæa ſing all the poems of Ho- 
mer, that the Athenians might be generally inſtructed both 
in the ſciences and in the moral conduct of life. He treated 
Simonides the poet with great kindneſs, and kept him always 


near his perſon, and ſent. a galley on purpoſe to bring the ce- 
| Jebrated Anacreon to Athens b. Onomacritus was another of 


his favourites, but he having been caught in the fact of inter- 
polating the oracles of Muſæus, Hipparchus not only diſmiſ- 
ſed him his court, but baniſhed him Athens. So affiduous 


was this prince in cultivating the minds of the people, that 


he cauſed in city and country, but eſpecially in the latter, 
ſtatues of Mercury to be ſet up, and certain wiſe counſels in 
Elegiac verſe to be inſcribed on both fides of them. Some- 

times there was only a ſhort ſaying, ſuch as, This is the 


 Frecept of Hipparchus, be thou ftrittly juſt, or deceive not thy 


friend. On account therefore of theſe ſhining virtues he was 
Treatly admired by his citizens, and the principality of the 
Piufratide ſeemed to be thoroughly and quietly eftabliſh= 


ed k. But when it was leaſt expected, a conſpiracy was form- 
ed for taking off both the brothers, which ſucceeded in re- 


ſpect to Hipparchus, and narr owly miſſed with r egard to 


Hippias. Several authors report this fact with variety of 


circumſtances ; as to the moſt material, however, they are 
retty well agreed, and they are theſe: There were two 
young men in Athens, Harmadius and Ariſtagiton, the for- 


mer was exquiſitely beautiful in his perſon, and on that ac - 
caunt, according to the infamous cuſtom of the Greeks, via- 
ently. beloved of the other; this Harmodius was alſo beloved 


by Hipparchus, who, if we may believe Thucydides, forced 


bin; Ariſtogiton grievoully reſented this, and with the in- | 
jured. youth determined to revenge it. Another accident con- 


eurted to heighten their reſentment; Hipparchus finding that 


 Hatmodius endeavoured to avoid him, publicly affronted him, 


By not permitting his ſiſter to carry the offering of Minerva, 


if ſhe was a perſon unworthy of that office. The two 


young men, not daring to ſhew any public ſigns of reſent- 
t, conſulted privately with. their friends, among whom 


%. 
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it was reſolved, at the approaching feſtival of the Panathe- 
næa, when the citizens were allowed to appear in arnis, to 
attempt, by the death of both the tyrants, to reſtore Athens 
to liberty; the conſpirators velicving that the people would 
be unanimous in ſupport of a deſign ſo manifeſtly calculated 
for their advantage. When che day came appointed for put- 
ting this deſign into execution, and the conſpiracy appeared, 
as it had been agreed on, near the perſon of Hipparchus, 


they perceived at a diſtance one of their own number talking 


very familiarly with Hippias; this amazed them, they were 


afraid that he had diſcovered to him the conſpirators, taking 


courage therefore from the ſuppoſed deſpe: ate ſtate of their 


affairs, they inſtantly fell on Hipparchus, and with a multi- 


tude of wounds diſpatched him. The people, however, did 
not ſecond them in this exploit, but ſutered Harmodius to be 

killed upon the ſpot by Hipparchus's guard, and having ſeiz- 
ed Ar iſtagiton themſelves, delivered him up". Heredotus, 
who was very curious in picking up ſtrange tories, relates 
a very odd one in relation to this tranſaction ; 3 Hipparchus, 
he tells us, in the night preceding the day on which he was 


killed, beheld in a dream a tall handſome youth ſtanding by 


him, who repeated diſtinctly theſe obſcure lines: 


Lion unmov'd, ſuſtain the greateſt ill ; 


For puniſhment attends injuſtice {till. - I 


Ar break of day he acquainted ſuch as had fill in Sons | 
with what he had ſeen; what their interpret:.tion was, He- 

rodotus does not inform us, he adds, that at length Hippar- 
chus, deſpiſing this omen; went to celebrate the fea ſt, and 
was there ſlain in the manner we have related o. Hippias 


behaved on this occaſion with great prudence; he diſſembled 
his grief for his brother's death, that he might the better pre- 


ſerve himſelf and family : He approached the great crowd of 


people with his guards, and having picked out ſuch as either 
their looks or their wearing daggers engaged him to believe 


_ conſpirators, he diſmiſſed the reſt ?. As for the Athenians in 


general, though they ſeemed to have a high eſteem for the 
Piſiſtratidæ, and had been governed by them with great 


gentleneſs for the ſpace of a long ſeries of years, and had not 
made any general inſurrection in order to favour the attempt 
of Harmodius and Ariſtegiton, yet they carried their reſpect. 
for them after their deaths to a height ſcarce to be accounted 


n Txvucrp. lib vi. pr Aro, ubi ſupra. Mas. var. hiſt. 
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for; they cauſed their praiſes to be ſung at the Panathenæa i; 
they farbad any citizen to call his ſtave by either of their 
names r; they erected brazen ftatuzs for them in the forum, 
which ſtatues, as Pliny informs us, were the work of Pra- 
xitelesf ; theſe ſtatues Xerxes afterwards carried into A/ra, 
from whence they were ſent back to Athens, either by Alex- 
andert, Antiochus u, or Seleucus* ; for authors do not agree 
which. They likewiſe granted ſeveral immunities and hono- 
rary privileges to the deſcendants of theſe patriots, and did all 
in their power to make their memory venerable, as we ſhall 
ſee elſewhere ! (P). | E 

THE ſupreme power being now in the hands of Hippias, 
he began to alter his conduct towards the people, and to treat 
them with a ſeverity unknown to his family before, and which 
was the worſe born, becauſe himſelf had been ſo mild a 
prince. The firſt effects of this change in his temper fell up- 


on thoſe concerned in the late conſpiracy, he ordered Ariſlo- 


Ziton to be put to the torture, in order to extort from him 


4 Dion. Currys. Orat. xi. PH 11 os r. in vit. Apoll. lib. vii. c. 2. 
1 Li BAN. Declam. xxix. H. N. lib. xxxiv. c. 8. t Ag- 
AN. Exped. Alex. lib. iii. » PAUSs AM. in Attictss VAL. 


Max. lib. ii. c. 10. Demosr. Orat. in Leptin. 


(p) The hiſtory of Hipparchus's murder is variouſly reported. 


 Thucydides ſays expreſly, that Harmodius, who was in the flower of 


his age, was beloved by Ariſtogiton a citizen of the middle rank, 


and aſcribes the murder of Hipparchus to his rival's hatred (59)- 


Ariſtotle calls Harmodius and Ariſtogiton lovers ( 51), and ſo 


Maximus Tyrius (52). Tuſtin differs from every body, and gives 8 


quite another turn to the whole affair. After Piffratus's death, 
Diocles, one of his ſons, ſays he, having raviſhed a virgin, was 
killed by the brother of the maid (53). He had this probably 
from Trogus Pompeius, whoſe work he abridged ; but where he had 
it is not known. Ariſtogiton is ſaid by ſome authors to have been 
an humble dependant on Harmodius, and his miftreſs Leena no bet- 
ter than a ſinging- woman who uſed to attend at feaſts (54). On 
the whole therefore, whatever honours the Athenians thought fit to 


decree theſe men, their conſpiracy ſeems rather the effects of paſ- 
fion, than any defire to do their country good; or at beſt, the 


latter was pretended to cover the former; but it ſuited the 4rhe- 
nians, Who were violent enemies to the government of a ſingle 


perſon, to magnify this action as glorious, and to give the actors 


therein the title of heroes. 


(50) Ned Bb. i. (51) Rheter, A. ü. 42) ls 
Tyr. dilſirt. (53) Lio. ii. c. 9. (5%) Plia. lib. vii. 
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the names of thoſe who were privy to this tranſaction. This 


man, as ſoon as he began to feel the torments which were 


prepared for him, named ſome of Hippias's beſt friends, who 


were immediately put to death. He then named more, who 


received the ſame fate, and when Hippias aſked him if there 


were not {till ſome others, he replied ſmiling, 7 know of 
none now, but yourſelf, that deſerves to ſuffer death. But 


it was not Ariſtogiton only who triumphed over the cruelty 


of Hippias; a woman he kept, whoſe name was Leena, be- 
haved with no leſs intrepidity than he. Hippias having di- 


rected her to be tortured in order to extort diſcoveries, ſhe 
bore it patiently as long as ſhe was able, but when ſhe found 


ſhe could eadure it no longer, ſhe bit off her tongue, and 
ſpit it out, that it might not be in her power to declare an 


thing to the prejudice of the man ſhe loved. The Athenians, 


_ concelving it indecent to ſet up the ſtatue of a le yd woman in 
their citadel, contented themſelves with erecting that of a 
lioneſs without a tongue, alluding to her name, on which 
was engraven theſe words, Her tongue herſelf bit off *. This 
_ conſpiracy being, as Hippias conceived, thoroughly quaſhed, 
he took all the meaſures, which human policy could ſuggeſt, 

to ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his dignity ; he contract- 
ed leagues with foreign princes, he increaſed his revenues by 
various methods, though till then he had been contented with 


the twentieth part of every man's annual income; he obliged ; 
the Athenians to bring in their filver coin at a certain price, 
and coined new. Theſe violent methods ſoon put an end to 
a government, the lenity of which had alone preſerved it ſo 


long. Hippias held the ſovereignty only three years after 


the demiſe of his brother, and in the fourth was expel- 


led d 
N . We 


For v x. Stratag. lib. i. c. 22. 2 Pr ur. de Garr. 
b HeroDoOT, lib. v. c. 45. | | ; 8 


( Q) It may ſeem a little firange, that in foreking of the go- 


vernment of the Pifftratidæ we have aſſerted, that they did not 


greatly violate the laws or conſtitution of their country. In order 


to explain this, we muſt deſcend a little into the particulars of Pi- 


Aſtratus's policy. He pretended, as we ſee in his letter to Solon, 
to act as a lawful monarch, yet he did not degrade any of the ma- 
Fgiſtrates of the commonwealth, but ſuffered them to continue veſt- 

ed with the ſame power they had before, taking care, however, 
that the archon ſhould be either of his family, or one whom he 


could depend on; ſo that he at once preſerved that ſupesiority over 
his Ton which he affected, and that form of rule which 
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Wx have already obſerved, that Megacles, who was of the 
family of Alcmæon, left his country, when Pifi/iratus was a 
ſecond time reſtored, but he and thoſe who were with him 
carried away a great ſum of money; the Alcmæonidæ, for fo 
the family of AZrgacies from their great anceſtor Acmæon were 
ſtiled, ſettled at Ziffyarim in Pæonia, and there gave refuge 
to all who fied from Athens, which were not a few; for 
Pifijiratns, as ſome ſay, or as others report, Hippias, ba- 
niihed all that depended on that family, and ſuffered not ſo 
much as the dead to reſt in their graves, on the old ſuperſti- 
tious account, it may be, of their being thought execrable e. 
This family reſiding, as we have ſaid, at Lip/yarum, buſied 
themſelves intirely in contriving means ſor expelling the Pi- 
ſiftratidæ, and at laſt deviſed a method which proved not un- 
ſucceſsful. They agreed with the {mphifFysns or ſtates- ge- 


ncral of Greece to rebuild the temple of Delphi; as they were 


poſſeiled of great riches, they exccuted what they undertook 
with much greater magnificence than they were tied to by 
their contract, and particularly faced the ſrontiſpiece with 


Parian marble inſtead of common ftone, to the uſe of which 


only they were obliged. Vile they were thus employed in 
the public ſervice of Greece, they ſerved themſelves too a lit- 


Was ſo pleaſing to them., That all the family of Piffratus had in 


their. turns a ſhare in the adminiſtration, might be made appear 


from various teſtimonies ; at preſent we will inſiſt only on one. 


Piſeſtratus, the ſon of Hippias, and grandion of the great Pifiſtra- 
tus, as we learn from Thucydides ( 5 q). placed, during the time that he 
was archon, an altar in the forum of the twelve gods, and another 
in the temple of the Pythian Apollo; the inſcription on the former 

the Athenians demoliſhed, but that on the latter they ſuffered to 


remain, which ran thus: This monument, during the time of his ma- 


giſtracr. Piſiſtratus the ſon of Hippias placed in the temple of the Py- 
thian Apollo. It is true, his name is not found in the table of 


archons. becauſe the year in which he was archon could not be 


ſettled, however, the authority before produced may be aſſuredly 
relied on The exceſſes committed by Hippias, after the death of 
his brocher, are evident proofs of the mildneſs of the adminiſtration 

preceding it; for few things that he did would have been thought 
extraordinary in another king. We will conclude this note wich 
obſerving, that Auguſtus Ceſar affected, like Piſſfratus, to leave 


the popular magiſtrates and the ſenate in the nominal poſſeſſion of 


their authority, though at the ſame time he held che ſupreme pow- 


er himſeif. FED 
(53) Thucyd. lib. vi. 
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tle; for they corrupted the Pythia, i. e. ſhe who gave out 
the oracles, and engaged her to exhort all the Lacedemonians 
who came to conſult the oracle, either on behalf of the ſtate 
or on their private account, to deliver Athens. This had the 
effect they expected, for the Lacedemonians, finding this ad- 
monition inceſſantly inculcated, ſent Anchimolius, a man of 
great quality, at the head of an army into Attica to perform 
what the oracle had directed, notwithſtanding the Piſiſtratidæ 


were at that time their good friends and allies 4. Hippias, 
however, receiving advice of theſe proceedings, ſent to the 


 Theſſalians, who were his confederates, to demand their aſ- 
ſiſtance, who readily ſent him a thouſand horſe under the 
command 'of Cineas one of their princes. A ſhort time after, 
Anchimolius with his fleet arrived on the Athenian coaſt, and 
immediately after the army landed and incamped. The Piſi- 
ftratide did not, however, abandon Athens, but Hippias, 
having cleared the adjacent country in ſuch a manner that the 
 Theſſalian horſe might act with eaſe, attacked the Lacedemo- 
nians ſuddenly, routed them with a great ſlaughter, flew 
their general Anchimolius, and obliged the ſhattered remains 
of his army to betake themſelves to their ſhips. The body of 


the Spartan general was honourably interred near the temple 


of Hercules in the Cynoſarges. The Lacedemonians, incenſed 
at this unfortunate expedition, determined to ſend another 


wy into Attica, which accordingly they did under their 
kitig'Cleomenes, who marched by land, and having at his en- 
trance into the Athenian territories defeated the Thefſalian 
horſe, who thereupon retired precipitately into their own 
country, he made uſe of this opportunity to beſiege Hippias, 


| who had retired within the Pelaſgic wall; this ſiege, however, 


could not have produced any great matter, Hippias and his 
forces being well provided with all things within, Cleomenes 
and his army deſtitute of all things without; but an accident 


changed the ſcene, and conſtrained Hippias to abandon A 
thens. The Piſiſtratidæ were ſo careful of their children, 


that to prevent any unlucky accident from befalling them, 
they attempted to ſend them out of Atiica ; which meaſure 
of theirs, though intended for the preſervation of their off- 
ſpring, proved the ruin of themſelves, their children falling 


into the hands of the Lacedemonians. The Piſiſtratidæ, re- 
taining ftill the ſame affection for their children, agreed by 
treaty to retire in five days out of Attica in order to redeem 
them e. This accordingly they did, nor were they in any 
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danger of wanting a place of refuge: The princes of Theſſaly 
mvited them into their country, the king of Macedon of- 
fered them a city and territory if they would retire into his 
dominions f. But Hippias and his family choſe rather to go 
to the city of Sigeium, which Piſiſtratus had conquered and 


| teft behind him to his poſterity, Herodatus ſays to Hegiſtratus 


his natural ſon. From this time forwards the Athenians pur- 
ſued this family with implacable hatred, retaining ſuch a ſenſe 
of their uſurpation, that, leſt other eminent perſons ſhould 
imitate them, and through their intereſt in the people aſſume 
the ſovereignty, they were moſt ready ta baniſh even the moſt 
worthy of their citizens, that at all events they might be ſafe, 
as we ſhall have frequent occaſion to ſhew in the ſucceeding 
pages of this hiſtory. 

Tae Athenians did nat enjoy an uninterrupted quiet, as 
they expected, after the expulſion of the Piſſtratidæ. The 
people were quickly divided into two factions, at the head of 
the one was Cly/thenes, the moſt eminent of the Alcmæonidæ, 
and at the head of the other /jagoras the ſon of Tirſander, a a 
man of great quality and in high eſteem with the nobility of 
Athens. Cly/thenes, who was a perſon of great parts, as we 
may gueſs from his having a principal hand in corrupting the 
Pythia, which was the prime cauſe of Hippias's expulſion, 
ke himſelt chiefly to the people, and, in order thorough- 
ly to engage them in his intereſt, ſought by all methods poſ- 


ſible to encreaſe their power. With this view be altered ma- 
ny things in $2{u's ſcheme of government; for whereas till 
this time the Athenian tribes had been but four in number, he 


augmented them to ten, and encreaſed the ſenate from four 


hundred to five. {/agoras, penetrating his deſign, and rea- 


diy conceiving that by this courſe he would get the better of 
him and his tation, imme :diately refolved to ſeek aid from 
the Lacedemanians. This ſ-emed to him the more eaſy, be- 


cauſe in their laſt expedition he had contracted a ſtrict triend- 


| ſhip with Clomenes their king; he likewiſe deviſed a very pro- 


per expedient for the expulſion of his rival, viz. the ſo often 


mentioned ftary of the putting to death Cylon s aſſociates after 


their taking ſanctuary in the temple of Minerva; but, as we 
have heretofore abſerved, the Alemæenidæ were of the ſame 
family with Megacles, who was principally concerned in that 
tranſaction : the Lacedemoniant readil; came into {ſagoras's 
propoſition, and Cleamenes ſuddenly diſpatched a herald to A. 
thenz, with a declaration of war in cafe the Alemæonidę were 
not immediately baniſned. The Athenians, either dreading 
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the Lacedemonian power, or being tired already of Clyſthenes, 


made no great difficulty of the thing; but tv avoid a war ba- 


niſhed their benefactors. The worit of it was; that this did 
not anſwer their end, for Cleamenes, at the head of a Spartan 
army, ſoon after entered Attica. On his arrival at Athens he 
drove feven hundred families into baniſhment, excluſive of 
thoſe whom the Athenians had before banithed with Cly/thenes ; 
after this he would have diſſolved the ſenate, and have veſted 
the government in three hundred of the principal perſons of 
Tſagoras's faction; this was puſhing the matter too far; the 
Athenians therefore, perceiving that either they muſt ſubmit to 
ſlavery or reſiſt the Lacedemonian, immediately took up arms, 
and conſtrained Cleomenes and his troops to retire, together 


with Jagoras and his friends, into the citadel, where they be- 


ſieged them for two days. On the third the king of Lacedæ- 
mon, being now convinced that force would do nothing with 

the Athenians, ſurrendered upon theſe terms, that all who 
were in the citadel ſhould have leave to retire out of Attica 
unmoleſted. The Athenians, however, fell upon ſuch as 


were ſeparated from the army, and put them to death with- 
out mercy ; amongſt theſe was Timeſitheus the brother of 
Cleamenes, ſo that the Athenians no longer kept any meaſures 
with the Lacedemonians, looking upon them as avowed enemies, 
who above all things ſought ro ſubvert that democracy, of 
which they were ſo fond, and to conſtitute an ariſtocracy, 
Which in truth was ever the aim of the Spartans, who, where- 


ever they had authority, ſet up that form of rule. One rea- 


ſon of which among others was this, that they could better 
depend on the friendſhip of ſuch ſtates than ſuch as were go- 
verned by the people, who very ſeldom know their true inte- 
reſt, and are frequently prevailed on to change their counſels. 


But to return to the current of our hiſtory, 
Cleomenes and his Spartans had no ſooner quitted the Athe- 


nian territories, than the people of that country recalled Cly- 
/thenes and all the families they had ſent into exile, that they 
might be the better able to ſupport a war which they forcſaw_ 
they ſhould be engaged in. Their conjectures were perfectly 
well founded, Cleamenes raiſed forces throughout all Pelopon- 


neſus, though without declaring politively his intention, which 


was to make Iſagoras, who was ſtill with him, tyrant of 
Athens. When all things were ready, the Lacedemonian king 
engaged the Beotians on one fide, and the Chalcidians on the 


other, to attack the Athenians, while he at the head of the 
grand army entered the country of Eleuſis. The Athenians, 


knowing that it was impoſfible for them to ſet on foot armies 
fufficient to look all their enemies in the face, reſolved to leave 
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their territories to the mercy of the Beotians and Chalcidians, 
and with all the forces they could draw together to march a- 

inſt Cl-omenes. "This reſolution of theirs they carried ac- 
cordingly into execution; but before the armies were ready to 
engage, the Corinthians, who were among the forces of Ce- 
amenes, began to doubt the juſtice of their cauſe, and, think- 
ing it ſafeſt not to act where they were doubtful, marched 
back to their own country. Damaratus the ſon of Ariſton, 
the other king of Sparta and collegue of Cleomenes, was alſo 
againſt this expedition ; ; and his oppoſition was the more re- 
markable, becauſe till then he had never differed with his col- 
legue. The confederates obſerving, that neither the Lacede- 
monian princes could agree amongſt themſelves, or prevail up- 
on the Corinthians to remain with the army, began to diſtaſte 
this buſineſs, and, dropping off by degrees, put the Athenians 


out of fear. 


Wur the Spartans and their allies were withdrawn, the 
people of Athens determined to revenge themſelves upon _ 
Chalcidians, againſt whom the army marched immediatel 
but finding the Bœotians had aſſembled a conſiderable body of 


forces between them and the Euripus, they determined to at- 


tack them, which they did accordingly with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
the Beotians were intirely routed, a great number of them 
ſlain, and ſeven hundred taken priſoners. This victory open- 


ed a free paſſage into Eubea, whither the Athenians paſſed over 


the ſame day, and falling upon the Chalcidians, obtained a 
glorious victory over them, taking a vaſt number of priſoners, 
whom with the Beotians they carried back with them to 
Athens, leaving in Eubea four thouſand men. All the pri- 


| ſoners taken in this battle the Athenians put in irons, though 


they afterwards ſet them at liberty on receiving two Mine 
for each man by way of ranſom. The fetters, however, they 
hung up in the citadel, and having conſecrated the tenth part 
of what they received for their ranſom, they purchaſed there- 
with a chariot with four horſes a-breaſt, which they ſet wy in 
the portico of the citadel with this inſcription : 
Warm with juſt rage, when the Athenian youth 
O'ercame Bweotian and Chalcidian bands; 
Their foes in fetters bound, to Pallas then 
Thbeſe as the tenth of all their ſpoils, they plac'd. 
Tuls happy ſucceſs of the Athenian arms falling out in a ſhort 


time after the expulſion of the Piſiſtratidæ, Herodotus makes 
the following obſervation thereupon ; * thus the affairs of 
« the Athenians flouriſhed, yet they are not the only example 


ce of this kind. For all places abound in inſtances of the 


_ «« proſperity that attends an equal diſtribution of power. Un- 


der 
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& der their tyrants indeed they were not inferior in war to 


<< any of their neighbours : But they had no fooner freed 
« themſelves from that ſervitude, than they far ſurpaſſed all 
ce the reſt, and became the principal nation of Greece; which 
6 manifeſtly ſhews, that as long as they were oppreſſed they 
«« acted remiſsly, and would not exert their courage to the 
«« utmoſt, becauſe they knew their victories could only re- 
«« dound to the advantage of their maſters ; whereas, after 
ce they had recovered their liberty, every man contended who 
e ſhould do beſt, becauſe they fought for themſelves. And 
« ſuch was the ſtate of the Athenian affairs S. That Hero- 
dotus had reaſon to introduce this reflection here, appears from 


the ſubſequent conduct of the people of Athens, who, no 


longer paſſive under any affronts, took up arms frequently a- 

gainſt her inſulting neighbours, and forced them to be both 

quiet and ſubmiſſive. 5 „ 
THE Beotians, ſtung with the indignities offered to their 75, ba, 


: countrymen, when made priſoners by the Athenians, reſolved i 4s 


Fx 


to revenge themſelves ; and, as the cuſtom of thoſe times was, Eginati- 
before they began the war, ſent to conſult the oracle at Delphi. ans. 
Having received its anſwer, and having ſpent a conſiderable time 

in conſulting on its meaning, they at laſt zeſolved.to engage the 
inhabitants of gina to invade Attica at the ſame time, which 

it was eaſy for them to do, lying but a few miles from that 

coaſt. This nation, having aa hereditary hatred to the Athe- 


 nians, and being elate on account of their great wealth, rea- 


dily embraced the propoſal ; and, while the people of Athens 


bent all their attention towards the Beotian war, landed a con- 


ſiderable army on the oppoſite fide, and waſted all the ſea-coaſts. 


The Atbenians immediately took fire at this, but ſending to 


and fro to Delphi before they equipped a fleet againſt Zgina, * 


* had ſuddenly a new affair upon their hands. 
2 


eomenes, when he returned to Sparta, after his unſuc- | 
ceſsful expedition, produced certain oracles, which he ſaid he 
had found in the citadel of Athens, while he was beſieged 


” therein; the purport of theſe oracles was, that Athens would in 


time rival Sparta. On the back of this came out the diſcovery 


of Clyſthenes's confederacy with the prieſteſs of Apollo, where- 


by the Lacedemonians had been engaged to drive the P:ifftrati- 
dæ out of Athens, or, in other words, to ſacrifice their faſt 


friends to ſuch as by their intereſts were bound to be their e- 


nemies. The Spartans, repepting ſorely of the folly they | 
had committed, ſent for Hippias from Sigeium, in order to 
reſtore him to his principality. He readily obeyed their ſummons; 
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and, though it coſt him a long voyage by ſea, came in perſon 
to Lacedemon, where the kings of Sparta, and the deputies 


of the ſtates in alliance with them, were in deep conſultation. 


Soficles the Corinthian made a long harangue againſt the pro- 
poſition for reſtoring Hippias, which had ſuch an influence on 
the deputies from the reſt of the confederates, that the Lace- 
demonians found it impoſſible to engage them in this deſign, 
and were therefore conſtrained to abandon it themſelves, ſo 
that Hippias was obliged to return to Sigeium, without relin- 
quiſhing, however, his hopes of one day reducing Athens. 
Ariſtagoras the Mileſian having ſet on foot a revolt in oma, 


and having failed in his attempt to engage the Lacedemenians = 
to abet it, came to Athens, and, as Herodotus obſerves, found 
it eaſier ro manage all the eitizens thereof by his eloquence, 


than to perſuade the Lacedemonian king. In conſequence of 
his fine ſpeeches, they decreed, that twenty ſhips ſhould be 
ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Tonians under the command of 


Melanthius, an Athenian nobleman univerſally eſteemed ; by 
the aſſiſtance of which fleet the [onians did many great exploits, 


and amongſt the reſt ſacked Sardis ; of which when the Per- 


have it in his power to be revenged of them. This was the 
ſource of thoſe wars which followed afterwards between th 
Perfians and the Greeks, and which were ſo fatal to both „„ 
tions. In the end, however, the Jonian were unſucceſsful 
and the Perſians reduced them again under their yoke. 


the Greeks, to which, out of fear of his mighty power at 


dt liberty 


| being ſubjedt to the Perfian crown. On this account they, * 


This exceedingly irritated Cleomenes, who notwithſtanding = 


ſian king had advice, he declared himſelf the ſworn enemy of 


Athens, and ſolemnly beſought God, that he might one day 


WHEN the Jonian war was ended, the Perſian ki 


to demand Earth and Water, as tokens of ſubmiſſion, 


moſt of the iſlanders yielded, and amongſt the reſt the i 


tants of Ægina. The Athenians, as ſoon as they receive 


notice of this, took it into their heads, that this nation had ſubS*- 


' mitted themſelves to the great king, that they might .. 
to act againſt the Athenians, under colour of their 


that is the Athenians, ſent ambaſſadors to Sparta to accuſe 
the inhabitants of gina of treachery towards the Greeks. 


The Spartans upon this complaint ſent their king Cleomenes to 


gina, who on his arrival attempted to ſeize the perſons prin- 


cCipally concerned in making their ſubmiſſion to the Perſians. 
But when he attempted this, Crizs the ſon of Polycritus in- 


terpoſed, and told him, he ſhould not 


countrymen, becauſe he apprehended what he did was of his 
own head, and not by any commiſſion from the Lacedemonians. 


Was 


carry away any of his 
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was conſtrained to return without effeQing what he deſigned, 
his collegue Damaratus having accuſed him at home. But 
having aſter he came back procured his collegue to be depoſed, 
and his own kinſman 2 to be crowned in his ſtead, 
he brought the laſt mentioned prince with him into the iſland 
of gina, and having ſeized ten of the principal perſons of 
that iſland, and amongſt them Crius before mentioned, he 
brought them away priſoners, and delivered them up to the 
Athenians. Not long after having in his phrenzy killed him- 
elf, all his tyrannical acts were diſapproved by the Spartans, 
who, on the inhabitants of Mgina's accuſing Leotychides for the 
injury he had donethem, deliveredup that prince to them, who, 
however, defired nothing more of him, than that he would go 
with them to Athens in order to ſolicit thereleaſe of Crius and his 
aſſociates. When they arrived there the Spartan king made 
a long oration, in which he endeavoured to ſhew, that the 
hoſtages were only depoſited by him and his collegue in Athens 
that they might be ſafe, and that, now, when he came again 
to demand them, it was their duty to deliver them up. But 
this either the Athenians did not, or would not, underſtand, | 
ſo that the war between them and the people of gina was Rill 
carried on with various ſucceſs. The latter being informed, 
that the Athenian galley, which went annually to Delphi, ly 
anchor at Sunium, they reſolved to intercept it, which they _ 
d, and took many perſons of diſtinction aboard it. The 
— to revenge this indignity, entered into a treaty with 
to e Nicodromus, a perſon of great intereſt in Egina; he had 
formerly baniſhed his country by thoſe who then govern- 
At, and in _ to be revenged on them reſolved to betray 
A the Athenians. The Athenians for this purpoſe fitted out 
endete fleet, but not thinking it ſufficient for their pur- 
e, Agtna being then miſtreſs of thoſe ſeas, they had re- 
ure to the Corinthians for their aſſiſtance; this ſtate, be- 
= the faſt friend and ally of Athens, did not give her a deni- 
„but a law of 9 whereby they were forbidden 
ips; but with much ado an expedient was found, 
whereby the Athenians obtained what they wanted; and yet 
the Orinthians did not break their law, the latter yielding to 
che former five of their ſhips in conſideration of their paying 
them five drachmz for each. The length of this treaty fru- 
ſtrated the Athenian „ far Nicodramus, depending on their 
arrival, on the day pr ſcized on the old town and declared 
for the Athenians; but he and his party, not being able alone to 
reſiſt the whole force of the iſland, were obliged to ſecure 
_ themſelves by flight, which they did the very day before the 
efthenian and Corinthian fleet appeared before Agina. This 
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defection of Nicodromus, however, proved very beneficial to 
the Athenians ; for they having affigned to him and his aſ- 
ſociates land on the ſhore oppoſite 10 A gina, they from thence 


committed continual piracies and depredations upon their coun- 


trymen. What the iſſue was of this war, Herodotus does not 
inform us : It is generally conceived, that its continuance was 
a thing fortunate for the Athenians * for Greece in general; 


for it dexerciſed that people in maritime affairs, taught 


them the uſe and conſequence of a naval force, which hither- 
to they had little underſtood. When the firſt news came, 
that the Perfian had in view the conqueſt of Greece, the Athe- 
nians and the inhabitants of gina, as well as the reſt of the 
Grecian ſtates, compromiſed their differences, that they might 
be the better able to reſiſt the power of the great king, who 


_ threatened at leaſt the liberties of the Greeks in general, in 


revenge for the Athenians affiſting the [ontans when they ſought 
to recover their freedom *. 


W have already taken notice of the diſpleaſure which 


endeavours Darius had taken againſt the Ahenians on account of the 
to be rejta- ſacking of Sardis; but we hitherto forbore to mention the 
red to the intrigues of Hippias in order to obtain by force the principa- 
prixcipali- lity of Athens, from whence, as we have before related, thro” 


ty of A- 


the aſſiſtance of the Lacedemonians, he had been expelled. 

This old man, after his returning from Lacedæmon to Aſia, 
went to Artaphernes, governor of the adjacent provitices'for 
the Per/;an king, and excited him to make war upon his coun- 


ory, promiſing, "that himſelf would be obedient to Darius, 


and greatly further all his deſigns, in caſe he could be re- 


ſtored to that authority which formerly he had enjoyed at A. 


thens. The Athenians were not ignorant, either bf his four- 
ney, or of the propoſitions he had made to Arta hernes, they 
therefore ſent ambaſſadors to this nobleman, to entreat him not 


to give any heed to Hippias's propoſals, but to ſuffer the 
people of Athens to remain free ind quiet as they were. But 


Artaphernes, conceiving that it would be more for his maſter's 
intereſt to have a prince governing Athens, than to leave it 


under a democratic form of rule, anſwered the Athenians 
haughtily, that if they would have peace with the great king, 
they muſt receive Hippias and obey him; but this was ſo 
diſtaſteful to that generous people, that they immediately re- 


ſolved to give the enemies of Darius all the affiſtance they 
could, and to endeavour, if it were poffible, to cut him out 


to much work near home, that he might have no opportunity 
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to attempt any thing either againſt them or Greece. At laſt, 


however, Darius commiſſioned Mardonius to revenge T4 
of the inſults which he conceiyed had been put upon him by 
the Greeks; but Mardonius and his troops, through a ſtorm at 
ſea and other accidents, having been able to do nothing, Da- 
tis and Artaphernes the ſon of Artaphernes were commiſſioned | 
to do what he was to have done b. 

THE misfortune which the Perſians had had in ſuffering The Perſi- 
ſhipwreck, when their fleet doubled the promontory of Athos, an war. 
made ſuch an impreflion on the commanders laſt mentioned, 

that they reſolved to avoid that dangerous navigation, by 
drawing their forces into the plains of Cilicia, and paſſing o- 
ver] from thence through the Cyclades to Eubœa in order to 
deſtroy Eretria ; and from thence to proceed to Athens, they 
having it in charge from Darius to ruin both places, and to 
bring away the inhabitants, that they might be at his diſpoſal. 
The Eretrians, as ſoon as they had advice of the arrival of the 
Perſian fleet among the Cyclades, ſent. to demand aſſiſtance 
from the Athenians. That ſtate, with a magnanimity ſcarce 
to be parallelled, ordered the four thouſand men whom they 
had left in the Chalcidian territory to advance to the aid of 
the. Eretrians, which they did. But the inhabitants of that 
city were. neither 1 nor honeſt; one party was for re- 
d Þ the Athenian ſ 1 cont into the city, and holding out to 
the la extremity; a ſecond was for abandoning the city, and 
retiring to the mountains of Eubza : A third party ſought to 
betray their country to the Perſians for the ſake of private ad- 
vantage. Æſchines the ſon of Nothon, a man of principal au- 
thority among his erf perceiving the ſituation things 
were in, generouſly informed the commanders of the Athenian 
troops, and adviſed them to return home : in conſequence of 
which advice they immediately retired to Oropus, and thereb 
eſcaped that total deſtruction which would have befallen them, 
if they had remained in the neighbourhood of Eretria. For 
that city, being betrayed to the Per ſiant by ſome of its inha- 
bitants, was pillaged, burnt, and its inhabitants ſold for 
lives, according to the command of Darius. 
7 E Athenians, who, as we have often remarked before, | 
were generally divided among themſelves, and perſecuting one 
another when they wanted foreign wars to employ them, uni- 
ted now with great zeal and earneſtneſs, when they heard that 
the Perfians were ſo near them. They raiſed with the utmoſt 

expedition all the forces 8905 were able, and yet could not 


raw 


# 
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draw 


together above nine thouſand men. Thele, with a 
thouſand Plateans who afterwards joined them, were com- 
manded by ten general officers, who had equal og 

theſe were Miltiades, Ariſtides, and Themitecles, all men of 
diftinguiſhed valour and great abilities. But it being 

ly conceived, that it would be impoffible for them, with 
their ſmall forces, to give any interruption to the Perſians, 


ey ſent Ph:dippides to Sparta to intreat the immediate af- 


ſtance of that ſtate. This man, as Herodotus informs us, 
affirmed afterwards to the Athenians, that paſſing by mount 
Parthenius, he heard himſelf loudly called by his name, upon 


which turning about, he beheld "4 god Pan, who, after ask- 


ing him why the Athenians held him in no greater eſteem, aſ 
ſured him, that he had deſerved very well of their ſtate, and 
would continue to do ſo; of which when the people of 
Athens had information, they cauſed a temple to be erected 
to his honour near the citadel, and honoured him thence for- 
ward with annual facrifices, and a lamp continually burning. 
Phidippides, after this ſtrange adventure, arrived on the ſe- 
cond day at Sparta, where he communicated his buſineſs to 
the ſenate in the following terms: Aden of Lacedzmon, the 
Athenians defire you to jo afif them, and not to ſuffer the moſt 
entient of all the Greciancities to be en by the Barbarians. 
| Eretria is already deſtroyed, and Greece conſequently weakened 
Iy the loſs of ſe coifederabl ce. - The Lacedemoniens rea- 
_ dily agreed to what he propok and ordered their troops to 
de ready to march, but at the Tame time declared, that they 


would 4 depart in leſs than five days, one of their laws | 


forbidding them to begin an expedition, but at the full of the 


ant in the mean time bei 


informed by Hi len, that the 
Plains of Marathan would 


the iaoſt advantageous place for 
them to e in, becauſe it would afford 2 
with their borſe; ; they following his advice, after the deſtruc- 

tion of Eretria, made all the haſte they poſſibly could thither, 
of which when the Athenians had advice, 


mazing confidence, conſidering the mighty diſproportion be- 
bh tween the Perfian and Athenian army. 
The hatth THE Athenians, being encaraped at the temple of — 
of Mara- let, were there joined by a thouſand men, the whole ſt 
tnon. of the little Gy of Plates, which n 
r cauſe of Athens out of gratitude for n fayours 2 
7 
2509. Be. 
fore Chriſt [(R) The city of Plato ves is ahh times free. 3 has 
490. e full account nnn induced its inha- 


bitanis 


moon, of which it was then but the ninth day. The Peri- 


they immediately 
ordered their forces te march to Marathon alſo, An act of a- 


o 
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council of war being held here, the generals were very much 
divided in their opinions; ſome were for fighting, others not; 
Miltiades, obſerving this, and confidering the great impor- 
tance of the matter in debate, addreſſed himſelf to Callima- 
chur of Aphidna, who was Polemarch, and whoſe power was e- 
qual to that of all the other generals, in theſe words ; 
«« You alone, O Callimachus, muſt now determine, either 
«© to ſee the Athenians reduced to the condition of ſlaves, 
«© or, by preſerving the liberty of your country, have an e- 
ce ternal monument of your fame, ſurpaſſing the glory of 
4 Harmodius and Ariflogiton. For the Athenians were ne- 


bitants to raiſe their utmoſt force in the cauſe of Athens, We can- 
not therefore deliver it better to our reader than in his words ; 
„The Plateans were already under the protection of Athens, and 
«© the 4thenians had gone through many dangers in their defence. 
4 For when the Plateans ſaw them ſelves oppreſſed by the Thebans, 
« they firſt offered their ſubmiſſion to Claomenes the ſon of Auax- 
« andrides and to the Lacedemonians. But they rejected the offer 
« in theſe terms: Vie are placed, ſaid they, at ſuch a diſtance from 
&« you, that in time of neceſſity our ſuccours will prove ineffetual. 
6 For your country may be frequently ravaged before we can be inform- 
« ed of your danger. We adviſe you therefore to put your ſelves un- 


4 der the protection of the Athenians, who are your neighbours, and 


« ſufficiently able to defend you. This counſel the Lacedemonians 
gave, not out of any good will to che Plataant, but becauſe they 
„ were defirous to ſee the Athenians weakened by a war againſt the 
« Beotians, However, the Plateans, approving their advice, 
« went to Athens, and arriving there, when the Athenians were 
« met to ſacrifice to the twelve gods, they fat down by the altar in 
% the poſture of ſuppliants, and made their ſubmiſſion to that 
place. Which when the Thebans heard, they ſent an army a- 
gainſt Platea, and at the ſame time the Athenians marched to 
« affift the Plateans. But as they were ready to engage in battle, 
« the Corinthians, apprehending the conſequences, interpoſed their 
« good offices to reconcile the contending parties, and, with the 
<< conſent of both ſides, determined the diſpute on this agreement; 
„ That the Thebans ould permit all thoſe Bœotians, who would no 
*.. longer be accounted members of Bozotia, to do as they thought moſt 
convenient for themſelves. After this reconciliation the Corinthians 
* returned home, and as the Athenians were retiring likewiſe, the 
% Bxotians fell upon them in their march, but were repulſed with 
« loſs. Upon which ſucceſs the Aubeni ans enlarged the frontiers of 
„ the Plateans, and inſtead of that appointed by the Corinthians, 
« fixed the limits of the Thebans at Aſopus and Ha. In this man- 
„ ner the Plateans came under the protection of the Athenians, 
e and joined their forces at Marathon (55 ; 
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4e ver in ſo great danger from the time they were firſt a peo- 
ce ple. If they fall under the power of the Medes, one may 
ec eaſily imagine what uſage they muſt expect from Hippias: 
« But if they conquer, Athens will be the principal city of 
« Greece, To let you know then by what means theſe things 
cc may be effected, and from what cauſe the fate of Athens 


c js now in your hands, I ſhall acquaint you, that we are at 
c this inſtant divided in opinion touching a battle; ſome of 


c us propoſing to fight, and others adviſing the contrary. If 
c we decline a battle, I foreſee ſome great diſſention will ſhake 


es the fidelity of the army, and induce them to a compliance 
„ with the Medes. But if we fight before the corruption 


cc flides into the hearts of the Athenians, we may hope from 


c the equity of the gods to obtain the victory. All theſe 
c things are in your power, and entirely depend upon the 


cc reſolution you ſhall take. For if you would ſupport my 
c opinion with the acceſſion of your vote, you will ſee your 
c country free, and Athens the moſt illuſtrious city of Greece: 


« But if you join with thoſe who would diſſuade us from a 


c battle, you can expect no other conſequences, than ſuch 


cc as are moſt contrary to theſe hopes. Callimachus, whofe 
voice was deciſive according to the Athenian laws, joined di- 


realy with Miltiades, and declared for giving battle immedi- 


ately. Each of the captains commanded in chief by turns, 
but Ari/tides giving up his day to Miltiades, the reſt did fo 


too. hat excellent perſon accepted this compliment for the 
good of his country, but he would not fight till his own pro- 
per day of command came about, for fear that, through any 
latent ſparks of jealouſy and envy, any of the generals ſhould 


be led not to do their duty. But when the day before-menti- 
oned came, he, without waiting for any farther ſuccours, 
diſpoſed the troops in order of battle, placing the chief of his 


ſtrength in the wings. Callimachus, as Polemarch, command- 
ed on the right, the Platæans were poſted on the left, and the 
ſacrifices being offered, they began inſtantly to advance with 
inexpreſſible ardour towards their enemies. The Perſian ar- 
my was ranged in battalia near a mile off, and when they be- 
held the Athenians running towards them, they imputed it to 
folly and ignorance of military diſcipline, and were convinced of 


this, when they obſerved that they had neither horſe nor pike- 
men. However, they ſoon found their error when the charge be- 
gan: For the Athenians and Plateans fought with ſuch obſtinate 


valour on the right and left, thatthe Barbarians were forced to 
fy on both ſides. The Perſians and Saccæ, however, perceiv- 


ing that the Athenian centre was weak, charged with ſuch force 
that they broke through it: This thoſe on the right and left perceiv- 


ed, 
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ed, but did not attempt to ſuccour it, till they had put to 
fight both the wings of the Per ian army; then hending the 
points of their wings towards their own centre, they enclo- 
ſed the hitherto viEtorious Perſians, and cut them to pieces. 


This put an end to the engagement, for the remains of the 


army fled, as faſt as they could „to their flect, whither the 
Athenians purſucd them. When therefore the Perſians in 
haſte hurricd on board the booty they had acquired in Eretria, 
and ſought to eſcape by ſea that ill fate which attended them 
on ſhore ; ; the Athenians in order to hinder this, began to ſet 
the ſhips on fire, and to board ſuch as lay neareſt the ſhore ; 


in which bold attempt, though they had ſome ſucceſs, yet 


the Perſians at laſt got under ſail; and bore away for Athens“. 
It was reported in thoſe times, that the Alemæonidæ encou- 
raged the Per/ians to make a ſecond attempt, by holding up, 
as "they approached the ſhore, a ſhicld for a ſignal ; however 
it was, the Perſian fleet endeavoured to double the cape of 
Surium, with a vicw to ſurprize the city of Athens before the 
army could return. But Mill iades ſecing the danger his coun- 
trymen were in, leaving Ariſtides with a thouſand men to 
guard the priſoners and the ſpoil, marched at the head of the o- 
ther nine thouſand with ſuch diligence, that they arrivedat the 
temple of Hercules in Cynoſarges, which was but at a ſmall 
diſtance from the city, before the Barbarians were in a con- 

dition to attack it. Which when the Perſian admiral had no- 
tice of, he ſailed from the port of Phalerum for Aſia, and fo 
put an end to a very unfortunate expedition k. 

THe battle of Marathon makes defervedly a great figure 
in hiſtory; Cornelius Nepos afligns a juſt reaſon, becauſe 
never before had ſo fmall a body of forces overcome ſo vaſt a 
hoſt i. Herodotus tells us, that fix thouſand three hundred of 


the Perſians were Hain there, and of the Atbenians one hun- 


dred ninety two v, which is infinitely more probable than 
what Juſtin relates of the Perfrans loſing two hundred thou- 
ſand men in the battle and by ſhipwreck a. The fame au- 
thor ſays, that the Athenians took many of the ſhips, and de- 
ſtroyed many more; Herodotus ſays, there were only ſeven 


{hips taken. Certain it is, that the Athenians behaved with 


amazing intrepidity, and that ſeveral amongſt them diſtin- 
ruithed themſelves 1 in a moſt extraordinary manner. Calli- 
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machus the Polemarch, after having done all that a brave and 
wiſe officer could do, loſt his life in the field; Staſileus the 
ſon of Thra/ilus, one of the ten commanders, was alſo kil- 
led; Cynegyrus the ſon of Euphorion laid hold on the prow of 
one of the Perſian ſhips with both his hands, and having them 
ſtruck off by an ax died of his wounds; this is ZJerodotus's 
account. Juſtin carries matters much farther ; he ſays, that 
Cyneoyrus, having done wonders in the fight, purſued the 
Perſians to the ſhore, and laid hold on a ſhip ready to fail 


with his right hand, when that was cut off he ſeized it with 
his left, of which being likewiſe deprived, he caught hold of 


it with his mouth, his ſpirit being ſuch, that, untamed by 
long fatigue and the loſs of both his hands, he, with the rage 
of a wild beaſt, fought at laſt with his teeth. Herodotus, 
who ſpeaks ſo modeſtly of Cynegyrus's bravery, tells us a 
very extraordinary tale of one Ep:zelus the ſon of Czphagoras z 
he ſays, that fighting in his rank with a becoming valour, he 
of a ſudden loſt his fight without receiving any blow, and 
continued blind all the reſt of his life. This would not have 
been worth repeating, if Herodotus had not affirmed that he 


heard this man declare, that he thought he ſaw a man of 


uncommon height ſtanding by him in complete armour, 


| Holding a ſhield, which was covered by his beard ; and that 


this phantom afterwards, paſſing by him, killed the perſon 
who was poſted next to him. Whatever we may think of 


the Athenian ſtory, this muſt be admitted an indubitable 
proof, that Herodotus's account of this battle deſerves credit 


in all probable circumſtances, ſince what he relates he had 
from the mouths of thoſe who were eye-witneſſcs. The num- 
ber of the Perſiaus is very differently reported; Juſlin ſays, 
that they were fix hundred thouſand, Cornelius Nepos makes 
them ten times the number of the Athenians, that is one hun- 
dred thouſand, which is probably not far from the truth 9. 
AMoNGsST the many eminent perſons who were preſent 
in this famous engagement, was Hippias the fon of Piſiſtra- 
tus, who hoped through the power of the Per fans to be re- 
ſtored to the principality of Athens. He it was, who, as we 
have ſaid before, conducted the Barbarians into the plains of 
Marathon, when, as Fereditus tells us, he dreamt one night 


that he lay with his mother, and from thence concluded, 


that he ſhould be reſtored and die peaceably at home in his 
old age; but a day or two after, when he was buſy giving 
direction as to the diſpoſal of the booty taken at Eretria, 


* In vita Miltiad. 
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and putting the Perſian troops in order on the ſhore, he was 
ſeized with ſuch a fit of coughing and ſneezing, that moſt of 
his teeth grew looſe, and one of them fell out of his head up- 
on the ſtrand, for which when thoſe about him had long 


ſought in vain, Hippias, fetching a deep ſigh, ſaid, This 


country neither belongs to us, nor will ever be ſubdued by us, 
and I fhall have no other part here than that where my tooth 


lies. This was his ſecond, and, as it happened, the more juſt 


conſtruction of his dream? . As to what became of him in 
the battle, both Herodotus and Thucydides are ſilent thereup- 


on. Fuſtini and ſome other later authors ſay, that he was 


killed there; if he was, the Athenians loſt in him an impla- 


cable enemy, very capable of contriving miſchiefs againſt 


them, and one who was alike indefatigable in thinking and in 
acting (8). e 
? Ubi ſupra. * Ubi ſupra. 


(S) We have more than once in the text promiſed to ſpeal: of 
the family of Hippias; he married Myrrhine the daughter of Cal- 


lias, by whom he had five children (56) ; he had alſo another wife 


of extraordinary beauty, the daughter of one Charinus (57). A- 


mongſt theſe children was P;&#/ratus junior, whom we have before 


mentioned; he had alſo a daughter whoſe name was Archizice, 
who married the ſon of the tyrant or prince of Lamp/acus. This 
lady was honoured with a fine tomb, whereon was an infcription 
to the following effect: This earth covers Archidice the daughter of 
Hippias, à man in his time famous throughout Greece, who though 
her father, huſband, and brothers were princes, ſuffered not her mind 
to be elated therewith (58). Hippias viſited her before he went to 
the Perſian court, in order perhaps to take his leave of her, from 
an apprehenſion that the expedition, in which he was about to 
embark, might ſome way or other prove fatal to him. The dream 
above recorded was certainly, according to the uſual rules of in- 
terpretation, fortunate, and ſo it was accounted to Julius Cæſar 
(59) ; but it may be that this interpretation was with a reſtriction, 


that the perſon dreaming was to have been on good terms with 


his country, whereas Hippias at the time of this dream was in the 
Perſian hoſt warring againſt his country. There 1s yet another ac- 


count of this matter, if a dream deſerves any farther account, wiz. 


that among the Perfians it was held ominous, and a fign that a 
man would repent what he was about (60). As to his death, G- 
cero ſpeaks of it in theſe terms, Nefarius Hippias Piſifirati filius, qui 


(56) Thucyd. lib. vi. (7) Clidem. op. Athen. Ab. xiii. 
38) Thucyd, abi ſupra. (59) Suetonius in vita J. Ceſaris, 


cap. vii. (60) Acbem. Ocnocrit. exxviii. 
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Ariſlides, who remained on the field of battle while M- 
tiades marched back to Athens, diſcharged the truſt repoſed 
in him with the greateſt integrity; for though there was 


much gold and ſilver in the Perſian camp, and though the 


tents and ſhips they had taken were full of riches of all forts, 
yet he neither took any thing himſelf, nor omitted to the 
utmoſt of his power the neceſſary precautions to prevent o- 
ther peoples meddling therewith. Yet ſome there were, who, 
in ſpite of his orders and his care, found means to enrich 
.themſelves by private plunder, particularly Callias the torch- 
bearer, Ariſtides's couſin german (T). For this man having 


in Marathonia pugna cecidit, arma contra patriam ferens (6 ). Ter- 


tullian ſpeak? of it likewiſe (62); yet Suidas tells us quite another 


ſtory ; he ſays, that the Barbariaus being routed, Hippias retired 


to Lemos, and there laboured under a very grievous malady, 
which at length made him blind, and the blood flowing through 
his eyes, brought on a niiſerable and painful death, which he 
reckons a puniſhment for his having conducted the Perſian forces 
into the plains of Marathon. The reader will pardon the length 
of our hiſtory of the P:/ſratide, when he conſiders, that, from 


the time of Piſiſtratus his aſſuming the ſovereignty to the death of 
Hippias at the battle of Marathon, there intervened upwards of four- 


ſcore years. 


(T) Torch-bearers, ſliled in Greek Daduchi, were perſons dedi- 


cated to the ſervice of the gods, and admitted even into the moſt 


| ſacred myſteries. On this account, Pauſanias ſpeaks of it as a 
great happineſs to a woman, that ſhe had ſeen her brother, her huſ- 


band, and her ſon, ſucceſſively enjoy this office (63). We have 


_ obſerved in the text from Plutarch, that Callias was miſtaken for 


a king, becauſe of his flowing hair bound with a fillet, which was 
not unlike the royal ornaments in uſe among the eaſtern nations ; 
the reaſon of this was, that amongſt the antients it was an opinion 
almoſt aniverſally received, that there was a very near affinity be- 


| tween the offices of king and prieſt; on this account the Romans 
preſerved the title of Rex among their ſacred officers when they 


expulſed the Targuins, and the Athenians, as we have heard, ſtiled 
their ſecond archon, who prefided in the public ſacrifices, Baflex: ; 


ſo that in affairs relating to the gods, both the Atheniaus and the 
| Romans, though they hated monarchy, made uſe of kings. The 


ſame notion prevailed through the eaſt, for we find Jeroboam 
ſtanding by the altar at Berbel, when the prophet came to de- 


- nounce its ruin (64). And Uxziab king af Judah, when he had 


been victorious over the Philiſtinet, Arabians, and . was 


| lifted vp in his heart, and defired to add to his royal dignity the 


honour of being prieſt of the moſt High God (65). 


4 


(61) 4d Attic. Il. ix. cop, io. (2) Adv. Gente. 
(63) in Atticis, (64) 1 Kings xiii, (65) ir Chron. xxvi. 16. 
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long hair and a fillet about his head, one of the Perſians took 


him for a king, and falling down at his feet diſcovered to 
him a vaſt quantity of gold hid in a well; Callias not only 
ſeized it and applied it to his private uſe, but moſt inhumanly 
put to death the poor man who ſhewed it him, to prevent his 
diſcovering what he had done. By this action he not only 
blemiſhed his own reputation, but tranſmitted infamy to his 


poſterity, who, notwithſtanding their eminency in the ſtate, | 


were ſtiled by the comic poets Laccopluti, i. e. enriched by 
the well", an example which merits confideration perhaps as. 


much as any other recorded in hiſtory. The Athenians in 


token of their reſpe& towards thoſe brave men who fell in 
this engagement, erected for them public monuments in the 
field of battle, with inſcriptions containing their names and 
the names of their tribes and families. At ſome diſtance they 
erected other monuments for the Plateans, Bæœotians, and 
ſlaves, who were flain here. They likewiſe cauſed this bat- 
tle to be painted in the Pæcilian portico, where the Platæan 
auxiliaries were repreſented, as well as the Athenian ſoldiers, 
and at the head of theſe their ten captains, Miltiades holding 
the firſt place, which was all the reward they beſtowed up- 


on them. 


IT cannot "Tak ſtrange, that the Athenians were highly 
elate on this victory. In the firſt tranſports of their joy they 
granted all the Platcans the freedom of their city; as for 


Miltiades, Ariſiides, and Themiſtocles, who had exceedingly 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſervice of their country, they 


were for the preſent treated with all the marks of gratitude 
and reſpect they could have wiſhed, though in their turns we 
ſhall ſee them all ſlighted, proſecuted, and condemned. 
While Miitiades was thus high in the peoples favour, he pro- 
poſed in a general aſſembly of the people, that he ſhould be 
intruſted with a fleet of ſeventy ſhips well manned and pro- 


vided, promiſing them, that he would put them in poſſeſſion 


of great riches, and make the expedition in other reſpects 
turn to vaſt account. The Athenians readily embraced this 
project, and fitted out ſuch a fleet as he defired, of which 
Miltiades taking the command failed to Paros. The reaſon 
he pretended for invading this ifland was, that the inhavitants 
thereof had aſſiſted the Pe ſant with ſhips in the OE 
of Marathon, but the true ground of his hatred to that 

ple was, that one Lyſageras a Parian had done him il! & 19k 
with Hydarnes the Perſian. As ſoon as he arrived on the 
land, he ſent heralds to the capital thereof, requiring a hun- 


7 PLUTARCH. ubi lupra. Foun. NegPos, in vita Miltiad. 
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dred talents to be paid him, threatening in caſe of refufal to 
beſiege the city, and, in caſe he took it, to give it up to 
the plunder of his ſoldiers. The Parians, however, were 
not to be terrified, they refuſed fo much as to deliberate on 
his propoſition, but, on the contrary, provided themſelves 


the beſt they could for an obſtinate defence. Miltiades 
cauſed the place to be inveſted, and carried on the fiege with 


great vigour, till one Th a Parian woman, who was a 


prieſteſs, pretended to inform him how he ſhould take the 


city. In confequence of what this woman told him, he went 
to the temple of Ceres the lawgrurr, and not being able to 
open its gates, he got to the top of the wall, and from thence 
leaped down; but being ſcized with a fudden horror and re- 


folving to go back, he re-aſcended the wall, and from thence. 


taped down, but his foot flipping he fell, and either broke 
his thigh, or diſlocated his knee-pan; however it was, he 


was conſtrained to raife the ſiege, after having lain twenty 
fix days before the town, and to return, wounded as he was, 


without effecting any thing to Athens u. An unfortunate 
man was never welcome there! "The whole city began to 


murmur, and Aunthippus the father of the famous Pericles 


accufed him to the general aſſembly for deceiving the ftheni- 
ans, 25 Herodetus lays ; of treaſon, as Carnalius Nepas informs 
us; or rather of peculation, as Vuſlin from Tregus Pampeius 
acquaints us, for that is much the moſt probable opinion, and 
for tlus he demanded that they ſhould pals upon him fentence 


of death. The unhappy Miltiades vas in no condition ta 


defend lamfcif, nature had already paſſed that judgment which 
his enemies fuugnt ; his wound perhaps through lownefs of 
ſpirits had induced a mortiſication, fo that he could not be 


moved out of his bed. His brother Ti/agoras ſpoke for him; 
he repreſented to the Athenians, that this Miltiadet, who had 


failed in his laft expedition, had faved Aebens at Marathon, 


and had conquered for them the iſland of Lemnas; he there- 


fore entreated them to remember his paſt ſervices, as well aa 
his preſent error, and to pity him to whom they owed the 
power of deliberating, Whether they would pity him or no. 


Having heard both partics, the pcople declared that he had 


not deſerved capital puniſhment, but at the fame time fined 
him fifty tal-nis, which was the whole expence of the Parian 
expedition; ad becaule he was unable to pay this great ſum, 
they put him into a goal, fays Cornelius Nepas, where he 


> 
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died; but Hor:dotus fays, that his ſon Ciman paid the fine, 
which is true, but not till after his father died in prifon, him- 
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ſelf being alſo ſent thither on the ſame account, and remain- 


ing confined, till Callias furniſhed him with the money to pay 


his fine in lieu of his wife Elpinice, who was alſo his ſiſter by 


the one fide . Such was the gratitude of the Athenians to- 


wards Miltiades and his family. If the nature of this work 
would have allowed it, we {hnould have digreſſed in favour of 
ſo great a man, who, out of his paſſion for his country, quit- 
ted ſovereignty to ſerve the Athenians; but conſidering that 
this manner of writing would protract the Athenian hiſ- 
tory exceedingly, we have contented ourſelves with throwing 
into a note at the bottom of the page ſuch circumſtances re- 
lating to Miltiades as are neceſſary to be known (UV). 
TRE 


* HERO DOT. ubi ſupra. Jus r ix ubi ſupra. Cox R EL Ius 
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(U) The hiſtory of the family of Miltiades, and their becoming 


princes is related by Herodotus ; he ſays, that the Thracian Do- 
l{onces, inhabiting a part of Cberſoneſus, and having ſuffered much 


in a war againſt the Ab/ynthrans, ſent to inquire of the oracle at 
Delphi whom they ſhould elect king, to which they received for 
anſwer, that they ſhould invite him to lead a colony into their 
country, who ſhould firſt invite them into his houſe, after their 


leaving the temple in order to return home. Accordingly the Do- 


lances paſſed by the facred way, through the territories of the P;o- 
ceans and the Bz2tians, and receiving no offer of entertainment, 
turned into the road of 4:hexs. In that time Piſiſtratus had indeed 
the ſupreme power, but Miltiades the ſon of Cypſelus was not with- 


out authority in? Athens, being of an illuſtrious family antiently deſ- 


cended from acus and gina, and afterwards eſtabliſhed among 
the Athenians by Philzus the fon of Ajax, the firſt of that blood 


who ſettled there. This Miltiades ſitting before his gates, and ſee- 


ing the Dolonces paſſing by eloathed and armed in a different man- 
ner from the Athexians, called out to them, and upon their coming 
to him deſired they would be his gueſts, and accept the entertain- 
ment of his houſe. They accepted his invitation, and after they 
had been hoſpitably entertained acquainted him with the oracle, 
and requeſted him to act in conformity to the admonition of the 


god. Miltiades hearkened to their propoſition, and complied with 


more readineſs, becauſe he grew impatient of the government of 
Pifitratus, and deſired an opportunity to withdraw. In theſe ſen- 
timents he went to Delpbi to conſult the oracle, whether he ſhou!dl 


yield to the requelt of the Dolonces, and received an encouraging 


anſwer from the Fythian. Upon which Miltialis the fon of C- 
ſelus, who had formeriy been victorious in the Olympian chariot- 
race, taking with him all ſuch Athenians as were willing to join in 
his expedition, {ec fail with the Dolonces, and arriving in their 
country was inveſted with the ſovereign power, "The kiit thing he 

| 8 did 
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The con- Tux people of Athens, being now releaſed from all appre- 

tefts be- henſions of foreign war, fell as uſual into diſſentions among 

tween A- themſelv es; 
riſlidesaund 1 . 

Themiſto- 3;4 was to build a wall upon the iſthmus of Cherſoneſur, from the 

cles. city of Cardia to that of Pontya, in order to prevent the Abſpnthians 

from infeſting the country for the future with their incurſions; this 

iſthmus is thirty fix ſtades in breadth; and the whole length of 

Cher/one/us beginning in that place is four hundred and twenty ſlades. 

When 1/il:iades had built this wall on the neck of Cherſoneſus, and 

by that means excluded the Abfynthians, he in the next place made 

war upon T Lampſacenians, and falling into an ambuſcade was 

taken alive by the enemy. Cræſus, king of Lydia being informed 

ot this event, threatened the people of Lantſacus with his diſplea- 

fure, in caſe they did nat releaſe Miltiades; Which they taking in- 

to conſideration, and being afraid to diſoblige ſo great a monarch, 

reſtored Miltiadæs to freedom. Thus having eicaped by the means 

of Cæſus, and afterwards dying without children, he left his do- 

minion and riches to Steſagoras the fon of Cimon, his brother by the 

ſame mother. The Cherſoneftars honour him with ſacrifices, as the 

founder of their city, in the accuſtomed manner, having inſtituted 

gymnaſtic and equeſtrian exerciſes on that occaſion, in which no 

 Lamjſacenian is permitted to contend for the prize. During the war 


which ſtill continued againſt the people of Lamp/acus, Steſagoras like- 


wile died without children ; being killed by the blow of an ax he 
received on the head from the hand of one who, pretending to be 


a deſerter, was indeed a molt cruel enemy. After his death the 


Piſiſtratidæ ſent Miltiades, the fon of Cimon, and brother of Steſa- 
goras, to Cherſoneſus with one ſhip to take upon him the govern- 
ment, having been already favourable to him in Arbens, as if 
they had not had any part in the murder of his father Cimon, who 
was aſſaſſinated by their order. Arriving in Cher ſoneſus, he kept 
himſelf retired under colourof honouring the memory of his brother 
Steſagoras ; which the Cherſonefians hearing, the principal perſons of 
_ every City aſſembled together, and coming to his houſe with inten- 
tions to condole with him, were all ſeized and impriſoned. By 


this means 47/::ad:s made himſelf maſter of Cherſoneſus, entertained 


five hundred auxiliarics for his guard, and married Hegefipyle daugh- 
ter to Olorus king of Thrace. Put he had not been long in poſſeſ- 
ſion, before he met with greater difficulties than he had yet expe- 
rienced. For in the third year of his government he fled out of 
the country, not daring to wait the coming of the Scythian Næmades, 


who having been irritated by the expedition of Darius, had aſſem- 
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themſelves ; they were divided on the old ſubject, whether 
all things ſhould be in the power of the people, or whether 


the ſtate ſhould be governed only by the beſt. Ariſtides, whom 
we have already often mentioned, was at the head of one party, 


and Themiſſaclet was chief of the other. It will be neceſſary 
to ſay ſomething of the character of each of theſe great men, 


that the nature of their diſputes and the conſequences of them 


with reſpect to the ſtate may be the better known. Ariſti- 
des was the ſon of Lyſimachus, of the tribe of Antiochis and 
ward of Alapece. Themiſtocles was the ſon of Neocles of the 


tribe of Leontes, by his mother's ſide a ſtranger, neither of 


them of any extraordinary family; Plutarch tells us, that 
they were boys together, and that they were always at va- 
riance, not only in ſerious matters, but even in their ſports 
and plays; nor could it well be otherwiſe, for Ariſtides is 
ſaid by him to have been firm and ſteady in his behaviour im- 
moveable in every thing that appeared juſt, and incapable of 
uſing the leaſt falſhood, flattery, or deceit, even in jeſt; 
whereas Themi ſtocles was of an impetuous nature, full of ſpi- 
rit, ſubtle, daring, complaiſant, and in fine one who could 


put on any appearance to carry his point; he ſpent even his 
times of recreation in ſtudy, and was wont to divert himſelf 
with compoſing orations, in which he either excuſed or ac- 
cuſed ſome of his companions, whence his ſchoolmaſter pro- 


1 5 great man unintelligible by confounding him with his grandfather, | 
and attributing promiſcuouſly the deeds of one to the other. As 


to his putting Lemos into the hands of the Athenians, it happened 
thus : The inhabitants of that iſland, having had long differences 
with the Athenians, and being admoniſhed by the Delphian oracle 


to compromiſe them, they ſent to Athens to know upon what terms 
it might be done; the Athenians offered them no other than the 


abſolute ſurrender of their country, to which the Lemnian deputies 
anſwered, that they would obey when a ſhip from the Athenian 
dominions ſhould come with a north-wind in one day into a haven 
of Lemnos,which becauſe Attica was ſituated to the ſouth of Lem noc, 


they conceived impoſſible ; but Miltiades, being poſſeſſed of the Cher- 


/oneſus and ſailing from a port in the He!leſpont, arrived in one day 
at Lemnos, driven thither by a ſtrong north-wind, upon which he 
immediately demanded that the iſland ſhould be given up to him, 
which partly through terror, partly by force, he obtained, and 


anited it to the Athenian territories. As to the impriſonment of 
his ſon as well as himſelf, and the manner in which his fine was at 


laſt diſcharged, Cornelizs Nepos expreſsly aſſerts it, as delivered in 


our text, whereas, the account given of it by Plutarch is neither | 


ciear nor conſiſtent. 
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ever fit on a tribunal, where my fri 
Javour than ſtrangers. Ariſtides's conduct was certainly the 
more laudable, and he piqued himſelf ſo much upon acting 
ſtrictiy up to the maxims he laid down, that he acquired the 
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nounced thus of him; Boy, thou wilt never prove an ordinary 
perſon, but will at ſome time or other become either a mighty 
bleſſing, or an outrageous curſe to thy country. As they grew 
up, they differed till the more in their ſentiments and con- 
duct; Ariſtides ſtudied the laws of Lycurgus, and by the rea- 
ſoning of that great man became a favourer of ariſtocracy. 

Themi/locles, rather out of ſpleen to him than any other mo- 


tive, favoured exceedingly the cauſe of the people : and thus 
childiſh quarre!s, ripening into a ftrong averſion in the breafts 


of two private men, created great diſorders in a potent ſtate, 


and ſhook the very conſtitution of Athens *. 


How much ſoever the diſſenſions between Ariſtides and 
Themiftacles might in fact injure the Athenian ſtate, and how | 
ready ſoever they might be to oppoſe each other, even in 
points where they were conſcious that what they oppoſed was 


right, yet it muſt be owned, that they ſincerely loved their 


country, and were aſhamed and ſorry for the very things they 


did. Ari/tides was the honeſter man of the two, and there- 


fore the more frank. When Themi/tocles had one day pro- 


poſed to the aſſembly of the people ſomething much ſor their 


advantage, Ari/tides made a long oration againſt it, which ſo 


far milled the people, that they rejected what Themi/tocles had 


propoſed. Ari/tides was, however, ſo much affected with 
what he had done, that when he went out of the aſſembly he 


could not help ſaying, The Athenians can never be perfectiy 
_ fafe, till they have ſent Themiſtocles and me to goal*®. We 


have before ſhewn, how not only men of rank in Athens, but 
all Athenian citizens, had ſeats in courts of judicature. As 
theſe rivals differed in every thing, ſo they were oppoſite in 
their notions of what a man's duty was in ſuch a ſtation. 4 
riſtides conceived, that he ought to be inflexibly upright, and 
to be void alike of affection and paſſion ; whereas it was a 
common ſaying with Themiſtacles, God forbid, that I ſhould 
ſhould nat have more 


ſurname of juſt, and was looked upon as the moſt worthy and 


virtuous of the Athenians.  Themiftacles, inſtead of repining, 


rejoiced at this, for knowing well the nature of the people, 
he conceived it an eaſy thing to deſtroy a rival arrived at ſo 
high a reputation dv. The gfraciſm was already introduced 
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into the Athenian ſtate, though it is not certain by whom, 
ſome ſay by Pif/tratus, or rather by his ſons ; others by 
Cly/thenes ; but this not being clear, we did not think fit to 
attribute it to him, or to mention the 9ffraciſm till we come 
to a particular inſtance of it. By this men, eminent to ſuch 
a degree as to threaten the ſtate with danger, were baniſhed 
for ten years. Plutarch ſays, this exile was not a. puniſh- 
ment for any crime, but a kind of honourable retirement, 
uſed as the curb of too great power, and the remedy, of the 
people for thoſe apprehenſions with which they were ſo often 
taken. The method in which they proceeded to - inflict the 
oftraciſm was this; every citizen took a piece of a broken 
pot or ſhell, on which having wrote the name of the perſon 
he would have baniſhed, he carried it to a certain place of 
the market-place which was encloſed with rails; then the 
iftrates began to count the number of the ſhells ; for if 
| were leſs than fix thouſand, the vote did not take place ; 
but if they ſurpaſſed that number, they laid every name apart, 
and the man whoſe name was found on the greateſt number 
of ſhells was of courſe exiled for ten years, with free leave, 
| however, to make what uſe he thought fit of his eſtate (X) e. 
= | 5 | | It 
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(X) The Ofraci/m makes ſo great a figure in all the Greek hiſ- 

- tory, and occurs ſo often in that which we are now writing, that it 
is fit, that we ſhould give the reader a more particular account of it 
in a note, than we found it proper for us to do in the text. It 
derived its name from Ofracen, which fignifies a tile, becauſe 
-at firſt the names of perſons baniſhed in this manner were 
wrote on pieces of tiles, or broken earthen veſſels (66). Di- 
odorus Siculus ſays, that fuch as were ejected from their coun. - 
try by the Offraci/m were allowed to return in five years 

(67); but in this he is miſtaken, for all writers agree that the time 
limited was ten years (68), and the time allowed him on whom this 

fell to quit the Athenian territories was ten days (69). 
The fundamental rule of telling the groſs number of the ſhells, and 
rendering the Offraciſm void, if they did not amount to fix thou- 
ſand, was a great point in favour of eminent perſons, ſince in a 
city where there were not above 18 or 20,000 free citizens, it muſt | 
have been a very difficult thing to engage a third part of them to 
enter upon ſach a deſign. It may ſeem ſtrange, that the author of 
ſo extraordinary a law as this ſhould not be known ; and yet it is 


66) Suider. Heſychins, (67) Biblieth. ib. xi. (68) Pollux. 
Plutarch. in vit. Arift, (69) Scholiaft. Ariftophan, ad Equit. 
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It may ſeem ſtrange, that Themiftocles could raiſe the popular 
reſentment againſt a man amiable from peaceable virtues ; 
yet he effected it by cauſing it to be whiſpered about, that 
Ariſtides, having aſſumed the name of juſt, and acting fre- 
quently as an umpire between contending parties, had inſen- 
ſibly erected a monarchy, though without pomp or guards; 
for what (ſaid the agents of Themiftocles ) conſtitutes a tyrant 
but giving laws? On a ſudden, and when it was leaſt ex- 
pected, citizens and countrymen flocked to the forum, and 
demanded the O/trac:ſm. One of the clowns from a borough 
in Attica, who could neither write nor read, brought his 
ſhell to Ariſtides, and ſaid, Mrite me Ariſtides upon this. 


Ariſtides (ſurpriſed aſked him, if he knew any ill of that Athe- 


nian, or if he had ever done him hurt. Me hurt (ſaid the 
fellow) no, 1 don't ſo much as know him, but I am weary 
and fick at heart on hearing him every where called The juſt. 


Ariſtides therefore took the ſhell, and wrote his own name upon 
it. This was certainly a ſtrong proof of his firmneſs of mind, 


but he gave yet a greater. When the magiſtrates hgnified to 
him that the Oftraci/m fell upon him, he retired modeſtly 
out of the forum, and as he went out he lifted up his eyes 
to heaven and ſaid, I beſeech the gods, that the Athenians 
may never ſee that day which ſhall force them tio remember 


Ariſt ides f. 7 
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certain, that about no hiſtorical point authors differ more. bar 


aſcribes it to Cy benes beforementioned (70); Diadarus Siculus 


ſays it took place under the Piſiſtratidæ (71), and many are 


of that opinion beſides him. For Plutarch reports, that Hipparchus 


was baniſhed under their adminiſtration (72). Heraclides fixes this 
general aſſertion to Hippias, whom he expreſly declares the author 


of this ſevere practice (73). Photius, in his extracts from Ptolemy 
Hepheftion, aſeribes it to Achilles the ſon of Lyſen (74) ; but Suidas 
and Euſebius both ſet it far higher than the days of the common- 
wealth, vis under the reign of Theſes. However uncertain its 
beginning is, there is no diſpute, that it ended in the baniſhment 
of Hyperbolus. This practice Ariſtotle ſeems to aſcribe to all the 
democracies of his time (75), and we are aſſured by various au- 


| thors, that the Argives, Milefiaris, Megarenfians, and Syracuſians 
had the ſame law, though under different titles, amongſt them. 


(70) Par Hip. bb. viii. . 14. (71) Biblieth. lib. l. (72) 
In wit. Nici. (73) De Rep. (74) Biblioth, lib. vi. (75) 
Polit. lib. iii. c. 13. E > | | Ed es 
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Tux war againſt the inhabitants of Zgina revived after 
the battle of Marathon and was carried on by both parties with 
great animoſity ; the nobles and their party had fallen upon 
the remains of Nicadromus 's party, and put many of them to 
death, with ſuch circumſtances, as not only irritated the 
exiles, but made many of their own citizens uneaſy. The 
Athenians had revenged the death of their confederates 


in ſeveral expeditions, but the inhabitants of AÆgina had 
in their turn done the ſubjects of Athens conſiderable da- 


mage, which wasentirely owing to their great power at ſea, 


their fleets being more numerous, and their ſhips better, than 
their neighbours. Themiſtocles conſidering this, continually 
exhorted the Athenians to obſerve and weigh it in their minds, 
He alſo gave them to underſtand, that in his opinion the Per 

fian war was fo far from being ended that it was but begun, 
becauſe it was unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Xerxes, who ſuc- 
ceeded his father in his empire, would not alſo ſucceed him 


in his hatred to the Grecians, from whom the honour of his 
empire had ſuftered ſo much. Having often inſiſted on theſe 


topics, he had at laſt the boldneſs to move, that the money 
produced by the filver mines, which hitherto the Athenians 
had divided amongſt themſelves, ſhould be applied to building 


ſhips, with which, being thoroughly poſſeſſed of the nature 


of the thing, they complied, and a hundered gallies were im- 
mediately put upon the ſtocks ; and this ſudden increaſe of 


the Athenian fleet, with their addicting themſelves continually 


afterwards to maritime affairs, proved the means of preſerving, 
not only Athens, but all Greece in the enjoyment of its liber- 
ties, as Them:/tacles rightly foreſaw it would 5, _ 


By this time, that is, about three years after the baniſh- The 
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ment of Ariſtides, the Athenians found, that Themiſtocles had Greeks 
ſpoke the truth, when he affirmed that the Perfran war, in- prepare to 
ſtead of being ended, was but juſt begun; for Xerxes, after 9206 the 


having made prodigious preparations for the total conqueſt of Pe 


Greece, ſent meſſengers with a Greet interpreter to its ſeveral 
republics to demand Earth and Mater. Themiſtocles, deſiring 


to make the breach ſtill wider between theſe two nations, en- 
gaged the Athenians to ſeize the interpreter, and put him to 


death, for preſuming to publiſh the decrees of the king of 


Perſia in the language of the Greeks. This act of ſeverity 


was followed by another; one Arthmius of Zele a town in 
Troas had ſettled at Athens, and had an half freedom granted 


* Hexopor, lib, viii Prur. in Themiſt. 


him; 
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him ; this man, having received large ſums of money from 
the king of Per/ia, endeavoured to corrupt ſome of the prin- 
cipal perſons of the city therewith, for which Themiſftecles 
procured him to be baniſhed Attica by ſound of trumpet, and 
his family to be degraded. Laſtly, with the affiſtance of 
Chileus the Arcadian, he engaged the ſeveral ſtates of Greece 
to lay aſide their quarrels, and to 3 for their mutual 
defence b. 

WHEN it came to be debatiel who ſhould be appointed - 
the general of the Athenians, in caſe the Perfians ſhould in- 
vade them, one Epicydes, a great orator, but a man other- 
wiſe little capable of the charge, influenced the people fo 
much by his ſpeeches, that it was generally believed he would 
be elected to that important office. Themi/tocles, ſeeing the 
danger of his country, and knowing the man to be covetous, 
ſtrained his own circumſtances and bought him off. By en- 
gaging him to deſiſt, he made way for his own election, 
for there was no body then left capaple of contending with 
him, ſo he was preſently elected. 
Wu news came to Athens, that the Perſians were upon 
the point of invading Greece by the ftreights of Th lz, 
and that to this end they were tranſporting their forces by fea, 
Themiſtocles adviſed his countrymen to quit their city, embark 
on board their gallies, and go and meet their enemies, yet at 
a diſtance ; to this they would by no means yield. He then 
put himſelf at the head of their army, and having joined the 
Lacedemonians marched towards Tempe. But when advice 
came, that the ſtreights of Thermopylæ were forced, and not 
only Theſſaly but Beotia had yielded to the Perfians, the army 
returned without effecting any thing x. 

TRE Athenians in this diſtreſs ſent meſſengers to the Del- 
+ phian Apollo, who, on their arrival having performed the 
uſual ceremonies, fat down in the ſanQuary, and there re- 
ceived from Ariſtonica, who was at that time En, the 
following oracle. 


b Zscu1n. cont. Crefih. Pur. in vit. Then. i prv- 
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Fly to the fartheſt regions of the earth, 

Unhappy men, and ſhun th' impending ill. 
Fly from your houſes, and deſert your walls; 
For total ruin ſhall ſubvert that place. 

An angry Mars in Aſia born ſhall come, 

And all your ſtately piles, and temples burn. 

I ſee the ſacred walls trembling for fear, 

Ihe lofty roofs covered with ſweat and blood. 

Depart, and be prepar'd to bear your fate !. 


Tur Athenian deputies were extremely amazed at this 
anſwer ; they therefore humbled themſelves in a moſt extra- 
ordinary manner before the god, holding olive-branches in 
their hands, beſeeching a better anſwer, or vowing to remain 
in the temple till they died. The prieſteſs, feeling herſelf a 
ſecond time inſpired, delivered at length the following re- 


Pallas in vain has uſed her utmoſt art, 
To pacify the wrath of * 
So that my preſent anſwer muſt again 
Of almoſt adamantin hardneſs be. | 
Vet for Minerva's ſake the god will give 
A ſafe protection under walls of wood 
To all that lies contained within the bounds 
Of Cecrop's, or Citheron's ſacred hills 
Theſe, theſe alone impregnable ſhall prove, 
But never ſtay to fight the dreadful troops 
Of horſe and foot, advancing thro' the-plains : 
If e'er you ſee them, ' ſave yourſelves by flight, 
The divine Salamis ſhall loſe her ſons ; | 
'T ho? Ceres be brought home, or left abroad w. 
=” 


Tak Athenian deputies having wrote down this anſwer 
brought it away, and produced it to the general aſſembly at 
Athens, where the people were mightily divided about its true 
ſenſe and meaning: Many were of opinion, that by walls 
of wood the citadel was to be underſtood, becauſe, as we ob- 
ſerved before, it was paliſaded, but others imagined, that it 
could intend nothing but ſhips, and therefore adviſed their 
countrymen to place all their hopes in their fleet; but the 
maintainers of the former opinion urged againſt ſuch as ſup- 
ported the latter, that the two laſt lines of the oracle were 


| Hzgovor, ubi ſupra. » Hz novor, ubiſopra. _ 
ha irectly 
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directly againſt them, and that they without queſtion por- 
tended the deſtruction of the Athenian fleet near Salamis. 
Themif/tocles, however, declared for truſting in the fleet, and 
in anſwer to what was urged from the laſt lines of the oracle, 
alledged, that if the oracle had intended to foretel the de- 
ſtruction of the Athenians, ſhe would not have called it the 
divine Salamis, but the unhappy ;3 and that whereas the un- 
fortunate in that oracle were ſtiled the ſons of women, it 
could mean no other than the Perfians who were ſcandalouſly 
effeminate. All diſcreet people concurred in their ſentiments, 
that Themiſtocles had moſt judiciouſly interpreted the oracle, 
and that the Athenians could only hope for freedom by fol- 
lowing his advice. The many, however, had much ado to 
be reconciled thereto; the leaving their country and eſtates 


bore hard upon them; their forſaking their houſes and em- 


ployments ſtill harder; their leaving the tombs of their anceſ- 
tors and the temples of their gods hardeſt of all. But The- 
miſtocles had a ſet of arguments in ſtore for them, he made 
the very notions which would have kept them, contribute to 
drive them away.; for having drawn over the prieſts who 
attended in the temple of Minerva, he cauſed them to give 
out that the dragon refuſed to eat; that the offerings ſet be- 


ſore him were found untouched; that at laſt it diſappeared; 
ſo that without doubt the goddeſs had quitted the city, and 
taken her flight before them towards the ſea. By degrees 


the populace were ſo intoxicated with theſe pious frauds, that 
they made no manner of queſtion of the Per ſians being de- 
 feated, and that Salamis would be the place. They there- 
fore decreed, that the city ſhould be recommended to the 


protection of Minerva, that all ſuch as were of age to bear 


arms ſhould embark on board the fleet, and that all poſſible 
care ſhould be taken for the preſervation of children, women, 
and ſlaves. One Cyrſilus an orator vehemently oppoſed the 
_ decree, he urged all the common topics of love to the place 


of one's birth, and affection for wives and helpleſs infants ; 


but the Athenians, conceiving that the falling in with his 


propoſition would betray a mean defire of preſerving life, 


tho” at the expence of liberty, ſtoned him in the midſt of his 


diſcourſe, and the women to ſhew how little they reliſhed 


ſuch arguments, and how far they were from defiring that 


the Cauſe of Greece ſhould ſuffer for them, ſtoned his wife. 


And thus Themiſtocles not only perſuaded his countrymen to 


do what he conceived was "expedient for their fatety, but 


_ infuſed into them the fame ſpirit with which he himſelf 
e " PLUTARCH. in vit. Ariſt. 
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285 d ah 7 repare for this extraordinary embar- The Athe - 
anne Je Hader — 4 to tha, council of Areopagus, who, nians quit 
from if 7 7 to vs unknown, d diſtributed eight drachms to heir city. 
exery Fran: who, went on board; but this ſum not being ſuff- 
cjent, Themuftactes with his uſual quickneſs deviſed an 14 
e ing the reſt ft of the money. He gave out, that 
25 Perle ſomebody had ſtolen from the ſtatue of 
DE whereon the of Meduſa was engra- 
big autor Lay: him to ſearch for it, under 
* all the money he could lay * 
iteto the uſe of the public. The peo- 
hr, LH diſtreſs, e to lament the ol 101 | 


hed n return again in order 
ir counſels and perſo 3 thus he 


his return, behaved bim 
Ag A N and did 
erſon to influence 


1 | 
3 


e . 


t the fame hs es + the Grieks FP of defending the 
le by land,” they ſent a fleet to hinder the paſſage 
the 701 navy tirdugk the firaights of -Zabza, which fleer 
rendezvouſed at A. We have taken no notice of this in 
the text, becauſe we ſtall be obliged to enter into a detail of this 
matter elſewhers ; but inaſmuch as the Athenians ſent a ſquadron 
of ſhips, and on board; them; Themiſfterles, to this place, we are obli- 
ged. to take ſome ef his conduR here, The Euberanc, not 
| being able to prevail with Ezrybiades to remain on their coaſt till 
they Lo * off their wives. and children, addreſſed themſelves 
EEE ham a preſent of thirty talents. He took 
2 — 72555 8 he bribed Ezrybiades, Then Adia- 
maxtbus the Corinthian being the only commander who inſiſted on 
weighing anchar,  ('Thexwſtecles went on board him, and told him in 
9 you l not abandon us, for J vill give 
& preſent for doing your duty than the king of the Medes 
2 urs deferting the allies. Which he — . by ſend- 
three talents on, board. Thus he did what the Eabeans | 
, and put 22 talents into his pocket. In the ſucceeding 
engagement 7 hemiftocle and all the £:henians behaved with extraor- 
dinary bravery, for whit ey received the applauſe of all Greece. 
At length, when it was thought neceſſary to retire from Arte miſiam, 
Themi/tocles cauſed certain ſtones to be ſet up in all the ports, with 
LETT VI. O iaſeriptions. 
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poſed, Eurybiades was pleaſed to fay, Sach as riſt 1 


to this aſſembly; and to the: general in particular, that it would 
were, that the wiſeſt of the Grecian captains concurred with 
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NorwirgsrAn DN the Athenian flect was to 
that ſent by any of the confederates, nay to all the relt of the 
fleet taken together, yet ſuch was the power of the Licedemb- 
nidhs, that the command thereof was committed to E 

a Hartan, a man either unſkilful, or wantiti ſortitude 
for fuch an undertaking ; for be, 'wheti wif 
was for ftand ding away for the gu h of Corpifh in order to 
join the land amy; which when T Bei fecit 83 . 


reft at the olympic gait art Egal. 0 which the Lad 
wiſely N But 4 nat are left — art lever crows 
ned. 1 pin at this , act oe kenny 
have ſtruck mu, orles 2] 8 
but, beat te ; l pon which tin n Laa, 0d 

Patlegdlh artetided to tid ks "Ore of the 2 ent, 
Rowever, who had not fo ray as the 4diitiral, replied to 
Themiffecles's oration, that it did not Become" fuch, as hat 
neither houſe nor hond of their dwn; to Eides us 
dice otfiers by hit ting them from teturnimg to their - 
tations. Themiftocles, ing Are ac this, Jaltt, 10 We have 10 
ct deed, baſe fellow, left our houſes Ad- our Walk; not think- 
« ing it fit to become aves; for the fake of thoſe things that 
r fave dither ils rior 7 yet our city is the greateſt of 
e all Greece, as conſiſting f two hundred gallies, — are 
<6 1 to defend you, 
66. 
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two conſequences ; the one, that Salam and gina, 
With N children. in them, would be aban- 
doned t v the other, thee wi = nol ot they 
would, to engage a ver 72 in an 
open ſea; th a the mr ; a an 3 
nel of 8 (am. the erfions would 9 
12 nt; =p why vo yen peraule the trogt of 
here woul \ e retiring t 

the coaſt = he 2 thither, and in — 
all thoſe c that propoſed it ſought to 
ſhun. hoe Pow woo Fe 


| . 
chapter fighting, and remained for ſom- 
Tus courage of the Lthenians on this gccaſion can never 
be commended, fince the chief cauſe of that fear 
phjcd ood th nan 65 an} of the Grels wr the wh 
ſerable deſtruction of the city of Athens. We E 
given ſo full an account of hs matter in the g 

tat there is no neceſſity of repeating it here — bd 
tent. ourſelves with noting two or three things, which will 
illuſtrate the hiſtory now befgre us. Such 1 che Athenians 
as had fied to the Aerppolis gr citadel, out of a fond opinion 
that it was the place pointed at by the oracle, were all put to 
the ſword. The Perfiens, with whom the deſcendants of 


=  Piſiſiratus returned, ſhewed no mercy to ſuch as obſtinately 
refuſed to ſubmit themſelyes again to their obedience. As to 


pillaging the temples and ſetting fire to all the ſacred things, 
which gave ſuch high —— to the Greeks, theſe were not ſo 
properly to be aſcribed to the barharity of their enemies, 4 to 
* HE Roo r. abi ſupra. PL vr. ubi ſupra. 
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their zeal ; for we haye ſhewn before, that the Perfians were 


;/ts in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; and looked upon teraples;"images, 
2. alive as they were the marks of polytheiſm, to be fo 


many indignities offered to the Supreme” Being, which was 
the cauſe that they deſtroyed them without pity, as their re- 


ſentment of the injuries done them by the ſtates of Athens en- 


Debates a- 


eng / the and at the ſame time cauſed his fleet to apptoach that of the 


gener ats 0 


gaged them to ſhew no mercy to ſuch of its people as fell into 


Wx Terres drew down all his land: forces to the ſea - ſide, 


tbeGreeks. Greeks, the Peloponnefians, who were in that navy, fell again 


into their old opinion of leaving all to preſerve Peloponnefus 


from being ravaged. To this end a council of war was ſum- 


moned, for their murmurs ran ſo high, that Eurybiades was 


afraid of their deſerting; in this council their opinion prevail - 
ed, for they would neither liſten to arguments, nor pay any 
reſpect to authority. Tbemiſtocler therefore, ſeeing his opinion 
ſet aſide by the Peloponneſians, reſolved to take meaſures for 


- forcing them to ſtay ; for, as Herodotus informs us, with- 


children, and every way capable of 


he delivered the following meſſage, as from Themz/octes. << The 
« general of the Athenians, who is in the intereſt of the ting, 
< and deſires your affairs may proſper rather than thoſe of 


t enterprizes, unleſs your negligence opens a way to their ef- 
<< cape. For being divided in their opinions, they will not 


drawing privately from the aſſembly, he ſent away a man to 


the enemy's fleet in a ſmall veſſel, properly inftructed ; the 
name of this man was Sicinus, he was tutor to Themiftocles's 
being made the inſtrument 
of great things. When he arrived in the Perſan fleet, he 
was conducted to their council of general officers, to whom 


Greece, has ſent me privately away with orders to let you 
c know, that the Grecians in great conſternation have deter- 
t mined to betake themſelves to flight, and that you have 
tc now an opportunity of atchieving the moſt glorious of all 


| ©. oppoſe your forces; but you will ſee thoſe who are your 


« friends fighting againſt thoſe who are not of your party. 
This meſſage had its deſired effect; the Perfians conceived, 


not without ſome ſhow of reaſon, that the Athenians, finding 


him at once, and thereby procure their city and country to : 
be reſtored 1. They therefore made all the preparations ne- 


it to no porpoſe any longer to oppoſe the great king, were re- 


for ſhutting up the Grecian navy, and reckoned that 


they were already ſo many prizes, and that now they ſhould 
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Emre 18. 15. aer of the Ktherians, 
regaitf-their homour, and compenſate 


Wm at Artemiſnum. Ariftides was the 
tt who p what the Perfians aimed at; he immedi- 
to Themiftocles, and when they were alone he ad- 
5 dim, if we may believe Plutareb, who in the mean 
ume ſupported b — in theſe terms: If we are 
% wiſe,” Themftoctes," we ſhall now for ever lay afide that 
% yain and childiſh contention that has hitherto been between 
<5 us, und begin a more fafe and honourable emulation, by 
ha. contendin e er two ſhall do molt rowsrds-che 


.n 1+ nin . adviſing « to engape-in- the — with- 
4 out delay.” Four allies are of a different opinion, but the 
6 eme themſelves ſeem to confirm and ſtrengthen your 


<c advice; for the ſea · all round us is covered and ſhut up by 


W their fleet, ſo that they who have oppoſed coming to an 
engagement muſt be forced to fight, and ſhew themſelves 
<< men of courage, there being no room left for flight. To 
<< this Themiſtocles replied, I am aſhamed, Ari/tides, at your 
cc having got the ſtart of me in this nodle: emulation ; I ſhall 
«© uſe my utmoſt endeavours to outdo this beginning, which 
<< 15 ſo much to 

<< glorĩous ſtep of yours by the luſtre of my future actions 
At the ſame time Themiftocles'acquainted him with the ſtrata- 


gem made uſe of to compel the enemy to take the meaſures 


| they dis, and vrhich in fact 


compelled alſo the Grecians to take 


thoſe which were moſt adviſeable for their own intereſt, and 


to which he had fo often preſſed them, though to little purpoſe. 

Thus ended the interview between theſe two rivals for reputati- 

on, whoſe new cemented friendſhip proved of the utmoſt con- 
to the cauſe of Athens and of Greece. 


- themſelves for the lo 


your honour, and to obſcure, if poſſible, this 


THe detail of the battle of Salamis is unneceſſary. here "I The bare 
the reader has met with it before in our account of the Perſian e Salamis 
affairs. We ſhall therefore content ourſelves with obſerving, Year of 


that the Athenians reaped the. 


higheit honour from their beha- the flood, 


viour on that remarkable occaſion, though Herodotus is for 2519. 


beſtowing the palm 


on the inhabitants of Zg ina. We have Before 


more than once noted, that till Themiftocles perſuaded the Chrift, 


Atbenians to 
of this little "iſle were lords of the ſea. . It is not therefore to 
be wondered, that their long experience enabled them to per- 

form great things in a ſea-fight, of which the Per/ian emperor 


Pr Ur Ack. in Vit. Ariſtid. | 


apply themſelves to maritime affairs, the people 480. 
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form him, that the Greeks intended to break down his bridge 


kite ett 


ie 


oppoſed it; but Harndatmu, with 


Communicated to Ariffides, 


ereilte rt TH. 
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— intended. oject his evuntrymen.. Herodotus ſays 
chat he ay adviſed the Athenians to give over the pur- 


ſes, into which they readily gave, as it was natural for people. 
to wiſh for 2 quiet retreat, after having ſo long endured ſo 
violent a. but at the ſame. time our author i 


this Thimgfatlcr had in view- the ſafety of the Perfians, and, 


not the intereſt of the dthenians, which he attributes to his fore= 


ſight-of following misfartunes, and his willingneſs to ſecure 

an aſylum when the enxy, of his. men. ſhould doom, 

him do baniſhment. Theſe, ſort of cenfſures are the tribute 

paid by the'\great"for the luſtre; of their actions. Whether 
— 


really intended his country ill or no is what none. 


can tell z;jthat he genkrally meant ita is univerſally al- 
n e e his ſcheme of making Aer- 

x85 on accord abhanden abandon the war in Greece, is plain from 

fm "nature of hs ting ER is hard therefore to tarniſh his 


—— and we had better fup- 
hot foreſer his diſgrace, than by a conjec- 


ELIE 


invnde their country; extorted from them vaſt ſums of 


tarch 


| N vid. that when the Grecian fleet was arriv- 
cd'at Puguſa, 4 „where it-winte- 


— — town of 
_ red, Themilfochs an oration to his countiymen, in which 


he declared, that he had it in his mind to do which 


would prove; of: anfinite conſequence to Athens; but that it 


nangy fiich a ee. that he could not communicate it to 


municate ie-to frifides-only; and in caſe he approved it, to 


lone, "Thea flodles diſtovered in few words, that his ſcheme 


was to burn the reſt of the Grecign fleet, which would leave 


1 ef che ſeas. 132 n 
people, bag Themg/teckes intended was indeed the m 
advantageous 


che ſame ne which they r 


e 
155 © Hznovers ah ors. Paoraxen, in vi. Themilt. 


directed | 


ſuit, in order do returm to their country and rebuild their hou- 


r OR: TS 


3 ——— chat the Greeks mould oe 


which he ;infinuates. he applied to his own. private uſe. Pla- 85 
relates which muſt have happened pret- 


pen this the eben em directed him to com- 
put it in ptaſtiee. M ben therefore theſe: great men were a- 


wing that could poſhbly happen to them, but at 
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directed him to think no more of it, eſteeming it far better 


_ tb ſacrifice their intereſt to their ſame, than for the ſake o 


to their own countrymen, after decreeing the prize 


The Perki- 


e, ing ſuch high honovrs from the Lacedemonians:was ti 


fo treat 
_ ©with the 


totnary honours on him, who by the free votes of their chicks 
had deſerved beſt ; arid theſe being afſembled in the temple 
of Neptune, and direRed to write down his name who deſer- 
ved beſt; and alſo his who deſerved next, each chief put dbwn ' 
his own in the firſt-place, and tlie — — of 'Thems/tocles in the 
ſecond, whereby, without 
proclaimed him the moſt worthy of this Greeks.” From thence - 


preſent advantage, how great ſoever it were, to hazard the 
cenſure of ſucceeding ages, ** the ſtain of 1 7 never to 


be blotted out. * RY 
* WHEN the fleet was returned 4 Colani nd el 


was divided amongſt all who had ſerved · on board it, the Grad 


reſolved to ſail to the iſthmus in order to confer there the cuſ- 


itz t 


hey -unanimouſly 


| he went to Lacedemon, where he was received with the great 
eſt honour and reſpect, arid the „ partial as were 
of valour 
to Eurybiades, aſſigned that of prudence to 'Themiftocles, und 
crowned him with 4 wreath of olive; they ipreſented him al- 


fo with the thoſt magnificent chariot in Sparta, and when he 
returned to Athens he was eſcorted by Me hundred horſe,” an. 


honour never paid to any ſtranger but him. 
Ox Theniiftecles's coming back to Athens, there were not 
wanting ſome who endeavoured to infinuate, that his receiv- 


to fis country; but he, ' confiding in his Ihnocence, treated: 


Athenians theſe clamours with contempt, and contented himſelf with 


| belonged to the Athenians, but the latter was free. 
however, a very kind reception to the women and 
committed to their charge, they appointed them a maintenance 


all the Greeks : 
mand the army deſtined for 


g the people, not to entertain any doubts of their con- 
— but to be careful in maintaining the mighty repu- 
tation they had acquired and the reſpe& paid them by all the 


ſtates of Greece.” About this time ſome of the families of the 


Athenians returned from Salamis to Travzene, where they had 


taken refuge while the Perfians' ravaged Attica ; the former 


out of their public funds, and paid alſo the beſt ſchogl-maſters 
could find for taking care of their youth; ſuch * 


regard had the generoſity of the Atbeniani, in 9 = 
for the fake of liberty, drawn from every Nate i in Greece 
ready in preferring them to 


Perſians themſelves were no leſs 


Mardonius, whom Xerxes had left to com- 


treat with the Athenians, rather than to fight with them; to 


this cad he made * a perſon 
+ well 


y gave, 


on the war, choſe:to 
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well known and highly reſpected at Athens. Him, as a 
tributary and ally of the Per ian king, he ſent to make pro- 
poſals of peace, not in his own name, but in that of his maſ- 
ter. When he arrived the Athenians entertained him like a 
friend, but delayed giving him audience, from a foreſight, 
that the Lacedemonians would not be long after hearing this news 
before they ſent ambaſſadors, which accordingly came to paſs. 
They then appointed a day for Alexander to have audience of 
the people, on which, as Herodotus informs us, he ſpoke to 
this purpoſe: © Athenians, I am ſent by Mardonius to tell 
& you, that he has received a meſſage from the king in theſe 
„ words: I forgive the Athenians all the injuries they have 
« done me, and therefore, Mardonius, obſerve the follow- 
ing orders: Reinſtate them in the poſſeſſion of their own ter 
ec ritories ; give them moreover whatever other country they 
ſhall chooſe; let them govern by their own laws; and re- 
build all their temples which I have burnt, if they will 
come to an agreement with me. Having received theſe 
orders, I am obliged to put them in execution, unleſs you 
c prevent me; and now I myſelf would aſk you, what mad- 
c neſs puſhes you on to make war againſt a king you will 
6 never conquer, nor always be able to reſiſt? You are not 
* ignorant of the numerous forces and great actions of Xer- 
t xes; you have heard of the army I have, and if you ſhould 
c happen to be victorious and to defeat us, which you can 
c never hope ſo long as you have the uſe of reaſon, ano- 
cc ther much more powerful will come againſt you; ſuffer 
c not yourſelves then to be diſpoſſeſſed of your country, 
« and continually alarmed for your own lives, by meaſuring 
c your ſtrength with the king; but be reconciled to him, 
cc ſince you have now ſo favourable an opportunity in your 
c hands from the preſent diſpoſition of Xerxes. Enter there- 
“ fore into an alliance with us —_— and without fraud, 
« and continue to be a free people. Theſe, O Athenians, 
c are the words which Mardonius ordered me to ſay to you: 
„For my own part, I ſhall not mention my conſtant affec- 
& tion to your ſtate, becauſe you have had ſufficient proof 
„ of that in former time. I befeech you then, hearken ta 
| << the counſel of Mardonius; for I ſee you will not always 
e de able to make war againſt Aerxes. Had I not known 
this, I ſhould never have undertaken to bring you ſuch a 
«« meſlage ; but the king's power is incomparably greater than 
ce that of all other mortals, and his reach ſo extenſive, that, 
<« unleſs you immediately accept the favourable conditions he 
| «<< offers, I dread the conſequences to you, who lying in the 
way of danger more than any other of the confederates, 
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e and poſſeſſing a country placed as a prize between the con- 
« tending parties, muſt be always moſt expoſed to ruin. Let 
« theſe reaſons prevail with you, and conſider the im- 
portant advantages you will receive, if the great king 
c forgives you alone among all the Grecians, and becomes 


% your friend”. The Lacedemonian ambaſſadors ſpoke in 


their turns, as ſoon as Alexander had made an end of his ora- 
tion; they ſaid, that they were commiſſioned to exhort the 
« Athenians not to liſten to the propoſals of the Barbarians, 
c becauſe it was a thing unreaſonable on many accounts; 
« Firft, becauſe the original quarrel was between the Per ſi- 
cc ans and Athenians, into which the reſt of the Greeks were 
drawn merely through their reſpect to them: Secondly, 
c that the Athenians were always wont to be the foremoſt in 
< the cauſe of liberty, which it would not become them now 
c to deſert: Thirdly, that there were no grounds to believe 
« the Perſians would obſerve any terms with a people they ſo 
4 much hated, when occaſion would ſerve ; that the Spartans 
„ were exccedingly grieved for their misfortunes, and as a 
<< mark of their regard would in conjunction with their al- 
lies take care of their wives and children till this war was 


at an end, and give them what other aſſiſtance was in their 


« power”. The Athenians, having deliberated an this pro- 
poſition, anſwered firſt that of Alexander. They ſaid, 
c they were well acquainted with the great power of the king, 
«© but that they were alſo well aſſured of the juſtice of their 
<< own cauſe; that as long as the ſun and moon endured they 
«© would never deſert the cauſe of Greece, nor forget the in- 
<< juries done them by the Perſrans'*'. To the Lacedemonians 
they anſwered, << they were ſorry they ſhould conceive ſo 
<< meanly of them, as to think they would ever compare in- 
« tereſt with glory; that they would continue firm to their 


conſederates without being a burden to them; but that, 


it being probable Mardonius wordld be ready for action in 


tlie ſpring, they hoped the Lacedemonians would think it 


% more reaſonable to meet him with united forces in Beotin, 

« than to ſufter him to ravage Aitica again 
Var the Athenians foreſaw came exactly to paſs; Mar- 

dcn, according to the orders of his maſter, marched direct- 


1; into Attica, and began to waſte an plunder the country, 


levelling even the ruins of antient buildings, and throwing to 


the ground ſuch as the Athenians had either erected or repaired. 
Te proceeded to Athens, which its inhabitants were a ſecond 


ne forced to abandon, the Spartans ſending help ſo lowly, 
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that the enemy arrived long before their confederates, ſo that 
the Athenians were conſtrained to retire with their families to 
Salamis, and to ſend the army which they had raiſed, under 
the command of Ariſtides, to join that of the Spartans and 
other ſtates of Greece, which, under the conduct of Pauſani- 
as tutor of king Pliſtarchus, the ſon of Leonidas, was preparing Year of 
to reſiſt the Perſians. This army ſoon after advanced into gæ- the Flood 
etia,where they fought the famous battle of Platæa, in which they 757: 
made a far greater ſlaughter of the Per ſfaus than they had ever 
done before. It would be foreign to our preſent purpoſe to ſay any 5 
thing more of this battle here, becauſe it was fought out of 2 | 
the territory of Athens, and the Lacedemonians had the ſupreme 825 
command. It will be neceſſary, however, to obſerve, that 
Ari ſtides, with the body of troops under his command, beha- 
ved with ſuch bravery and reſolution, as procured them the praiſe 
of all the Greeks who were their cotemporaries, and hath 
tranſmitted their fame, both for valour and prudence, even 
to this far diſtant age. The ſame day that the battle of Pla- 
tæa was fought in Greece, the Perſians were alſo defeated at 
Male in Tonia. The Grecian fleet conſiſted of two hundred 
and fifty gallies, under the command of Leotychides the Lace- 
demonian, and Xanthippus the Athenian. It is univerſally al- 
lowed, that the Athenians behaved better than any of the reſt 
of the Grectans in this engagement, of whom, Herodotus 
ſays, that Harmolycus the ſon of Euthoinus, a famous wreſtler, 
deſerved the firſt place. When they had defeated the Per- 
ian navy, the Greeks had the boldneſs to land and to attack 
the forces they found on ſhore, whom having alſo routed they 
plundered all the country, and carried off an immenſe booty, 
Having done this they failed to Samos, where it was debated 
in their council, whether or no it would be fit to tranſport the 
Tonians into Greece and leave Iania to the Barbarians, ſince 
it would be very difficult, if not impracticable, for the Athe- 
nian, or indeed for the reſt of the confederates, to aſſiſt them 
at all times, and in caſe they were not protected, their preſent 
revolt might prove fatal to them. It was likewiſe propoſed, 
in caſe they were tranſported to Greece, to give them the ter- 

.  Titories of ſuch Greek ſtates as had in this war {ided with the 
Perſians ; but after all the Athenians changed their minds, and 
ſhewed a viſible reluctance, when this deſign ſhould have been 
put in execution. They were apprehenſive, that if the /onians 

| were tranſported into Greece they would rival them in point of 
trade, or atleaſt throw off that obedience and reſpect which 
hitherto they had paid Athens, as their mother city and con- 
ſtant protectreſs. They were likewiſe uneaſy at the Pelopon- 
xeſigns interfering in matters — to their colonies; and 2 
| - C 
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the Athenians were at this time the ſtate of greateſt conſequence 


in Greece, their confederates thought it neceſſary to ſatisfy 
them by their particular condeſcenſion in this point, and there- 


fore, after promiſing the Ianians ſuch aſſiſtance as they ſhould 


have occaſion for from time to time, the fleet left their coaſt, 
The Lacedemonians ſailed back to Laconia, but the Athenians, 
under the command of Aanthippis, reſolved ta make ſome 
farther attempts before they .quitted theſe ſeas ®. 
Tuls reſolution being taken, the Athenians croſſed over 
to the Cherſoneſus and beſieged Ses. It was a ftrong place 


and had a great gariſon under the command of Artayctes a 
' Perſian, whom Herodotus repreſents as a man of very diſſo- 


lute morals. The ſiege was long and troubleſome, and au- 
tumn drawing on, the Athenians were very deſirous of return- 
ing home, but thcir general Xanthippus declared, that he 
would not depart till he had either taken Sęſtos, or was recal- 
led by a decree of the Athenian people, becauſe Artayctes had 


been guilty of ſacrilege in rifling the ſepulchre of Proteſilaus, 


and taking thence a vaſt ſum of money. At laſt, the gariſon, 
being preſſed with hunger and having no hopes of relief, re- 
ſolved to ſhift for themſelves, and accordingly made their eſ- 
cape in two partics, the one led by Oibazus, the other by Ar- 


tayctes; Oibazus and his party were overtaken by the Thraci- 


ans, who, after ſurrounding him and his guards, killed moſt 


of them, and took him and his family priſoners; after which 
they ſacrificed him to Pliſtorus a Thracian god, and put the 


reſt of their captives to the ſword. The Atbenians, as ſoon 


as they were maſters of the place, ſent out detachments to 


icour the country, and one of theſe coming up with Artay- 


des and his corps of troops, near the river gos, engaged, 


routed them, and made him and his ſon priſoners. When 


they were brought back to Se/tos and put under a guard, He- 


redotus relates a very extraordinary prodigy, Which he attri- 
butes to the ſacrilege before mentioned. He ſays, that one of 
the Athenian ſoldiers, to whole cuſtody this Per/ian general 
was committed, broiling ſome dried 74 ſaw them leap upon 

the coals, as if they had been juſt taken out of the water, 
upon which Artayctes addreſſed himſelf to him in theſe words; 
«« Athenian friend, be not afraid, you are not at all concerned 
in this prodigy, Protęſilaus, though dead and embalmed 


at Elcus, admoniſhes me by this ſign, that the gods have 
given him power to revenge the injury he has received: 
* Reſolving therefore to make him reparation, I will conſe- 
,*+ crate a hundred talents to his divinity, inſtead of the riches 
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4 I took out of his temples z and I will give two hun- 
6 dred talents to the Athenians, if they will ſpare my life 
&« and the life of my ſon'”. But their general Xanthippus 
would not be perſuaded by theſe promiſes, partly becauſe he 
himſelf was averſe to the thing, and partly becauſe the people 
of Eleus, to avenge the injuries done to Protefilaus, earneſtly 
ſolicited him, that Artayctes might be put to death. Having 
therefore conducted him to that part of the ſhore, where the 
bridges of Xerxes terminated, or, as others ſay, to an emi- 
nence ſtanding near the city of Madyrus, they cauſed him to 

be impaled on a ſtake fixed in the ground for that purpoſe, and 
at the ſame time ftoned his ſon before his eyes. When the 
Atheniaas had done theſe things, they returned with their fleet 
to Greece, carrying, beſides other riches, all the materials of 
the bridges, in order to be conſecrated in their temples, and 
nothing more was done that year * (Z). 

Tat victories of Platæa and MAHycale ſealed the freedom 


of Greece, and particularly eaſed the Athenians of their ap- 


prehenſions ; they therefore brought back all their families in- 
to Attica, and began to think of rebuilding their city, not 


* HzroDoT, ubi ſupra. Dion. Sicul. lib. xi, , 


(2) The ſtory of Artaycters ſacrilege we have from Herodotus, 


Who relates it thus: © The government of the whole province 


«« was in the hands of Artayctes, a perſon of profligate and deteſ- 


«© table manners, who had been placed in that ſtation by Xe» xe, 
«- and, by impoſing a fraud upon him when he marched to A4:hers, 


had rifled the treaſures of Protefilaus the ſon of Tpbicles, which 


„were at Eleus. For in the city of Elezs in Cher ſoneſus the ſepul- 
« chre of Proteſilaus was erected in the midſt of this temple, and 


* great ſum of money, with gold and filver plate, veſſels of 
„ braſs, and other offerings, were taken from thence by frtaycker, 
„ in virtue of a grant from the king, which he obtained by this 


« artifice : Sir, ſaid he, here is the habitation of à certain Grecian, 


„ pho having entered your territories with an army, periſhed as be 


ci well deſerved. Give me the houſe of this man, that for the future 


« none may dare to invade any part of your dominions, By this re- 
| _ «© preſentation he doubted not to obtain the houſe from Xerxes, be- 


% cauſe he could have no ſuſpicion of his project; and told him 


«© Protefilaus had invaded the royal dominions, becauſe the Per/fians 
imagine that all Ala is the property of their kings. Thus after 


ce 


Artayctes had obtained his requeſt, he brought away the treaſure 
66 to Se/tos, converted the ſacred place into paſture and arable land; 
and when he was at Elzus, lay with divers women in the ſanctu- 
* ary (76). = 5 
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only with the utmoſt expedition, but alſo with ſome degree of 
magnificence 7. The people were more elate than ever, they 
were conſcious of the mighty ſhare they had in driving the 
Barbarians back into Aſia, and were therefore reſolved to 


preſerve that freedom uninvaded by citizens, for which they 


had ſo warmly contended againſt ſtrangers. Themiſtocles, 
who was always for a popular government, encouraged them 
in theſe expectations, and Ariſtides, having thoroughly conſi- 
dered the genius of his countrymen, thought it would be better 
to concede to them freely what they ſo much defired, than 


to hazard new diſturbances by the riſing up of different fac- 


tions. He therefore propoſed, that every citizen ſhould have 
an equal right to the government, and that the archons ſhould 


be choſen out of the body of the people without preference 


or diſtinction ; with this the commons were fatished, and the 
men of figure were alſo contented ?. Themiftocles propoſed al- 


ſo at this time, that Athens ſhould be inſtantly fortified in the 
beſt manner poſſible, to prevent the misfortunes which they 
had lately ſuſtained by the ſudden invaſions of the Perſians. 


He had other views than this, but they were not then ripe 
for diſcovery, ſo he contented himſelf with moving that firſt 


which was firſt to be put into execution. The Lacedemont- 
ans, as ſoon as they received this news, were exceedingly alarm- 
ed: they had been hitherto the principal people in Greece, and 
were, of conſequence, very jealous of a rival. They there- 


fore ſent ambaſladors to Athens, who on their arrival declared 


to the aſſembly, that the Spartans, having nothing in view 
but the general good of Greece, could not avoid remonſtrat- 


ing againſt the proceedings of the Athenians in fortifying their 


city, ſince it was clear to them, that this meaſure muſt prove 


very difadvantageous to their confederates ; becauſe if the 


Perſians ſhould again make an irruption into Attica, with the 


ſame ſucceſs as before, and poſleſs themſelves of a fortified 


city, they would make uſe of it as a bridle on Greece, and 
All it with ſuch a gariſon as would render it inexpugnable. 
Theſe arguments ſeeming to have no great weight with thoſe 


to whom they were urged, the Spartan ambaſſadors proceeded 
to exert an authority which had been admitted in other Greci- 


an cities, that is, they abſolutely forbid the Athenians to car- 


ry their walls any higher. The people infinitely offended at 


this, and at the ſame time doubtful how it might be remedied, 


liſtened readily to Yhemiſtocles's advice, which was to the 


following effect: He ſaid, that conſidering their own imbeci- 


lity and the power of Sparta, they were inthis caſe to make uſe 
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rather of prudence than proweſs. That to free themſelves 
from the Lacedemonian ambaſſadors, who were but a kind of 
ſpies, they ſhould promiſe not to proceed any farther in wal- 
ling their city, till by an embaſſy of their own they ſhould 
give ſatisfaction to Lacedemon and the reſt of their allies. He 
then offered to go himſelf at the head of that embaſſy, and 
_ undertook to bring all things to a happy concluſion *. The Ta 
Themi/tacles, according to his own propoſal, being named K e e 
with ſome other Athenians ambaſſadors to Sparta, he ſet out a w 
before the reſt, having intimated to the ſenate that it would , ,j The- 
be for the intereſt of the ſtate, if they delayed as long as poſſible miſſocles. 
ſending the reſt of the ambaſſadors toSparta. When he arrived 
at Lacedemon, he put off for ſome time receiving an audience, 
on account of his being alone, and expecting daily his collegues. 
Theſe in the mean time exhorted the Athenians to proceed in 
building their walls with all imaginable application; this 
they readily gave into, ſparing neither houſes nor ſepulchres 
for materials, while women, children, ftrangers, ſervants, 
and citizens, all wrought night and day, ſo that in a ſhort 
| ſpace the walls were almoſt finiſhed. The Lacedemonians 
having received advice of this, and the collegues of Themiſto- 
cles being arrived, they ſummoned them before the Ephor:, 
who began immediately to exclaim againſt the perfidiouſneſs 
of the Atbenians in thus violating their promiſe. Themi/tocles 
denied the charge; he ſaid his collegues aſſured him of the 
contrary ; that it did not become a great ſtate to depend on 
flying rumours, but that the Lacedemonians ought to ſend de- 
puties back with the Athenian ambaſſadors to take cognizance 
of the affair, while himſelf remained as an hoſtage to be an- 
ſwerable for the event. This being agreed to, Themiſtocles 
engaged his aſſociates to adviſe the Athenians to commit the 
Spartan ambaſſadors to ſafe cuſtody till he ould be releaſed. 
He then publicly avowed the whole tranſaction at Lacedemon, 
took the ſcheme upon himſelf, and ſaid, That all things are 
lawful for our country. The Spartans, ſeeing no remedy, 
concealed their reſentment, and ſent him home in ſafety b. 

Tre next year, which was the laſt of the ſeventy fifth 
olympiad, Adiamanthus being archon, Themiſtocles opened 4 
himſelf further to his citizens, as to the ſchemes he had form- 8 

ed for raiſing their power, and encreaſing their wealth. He 
obſerved, that the port Phalerum was very narrow and in- 
_ eonvenient, he therefore adviſed them to make the Piræus 


a Droner. Sicul. ubi ſupra. Pur. ubi ſupra. b Put. 
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the port of Athens, from whence he ſaid that he was ſenſible, 
that great advantages would accrue to the ſtate, but that it 
was not proper for him to diſcloſe them to the aſſembly, or 
to lay down publicly tie methods, by which his deſign might 
he carried into execution. He intreated them therefore to 
chooſe two perſons of rank and capacity, to whom he might 
communicate the whole of his project. The aſſembly there- 


upon made choice of Ariſtides and Xanthippus, to whom The- 


miftocles freely imparted his contrivance, which was to render 
the Piræus the moſt capacious haven in Greece, and to unite 
the city thereto by long walls ; for he did not conceive it fit 


that the port ſhould be made part of the city, becauſe, know- 


ing that ſailors are generally diſſolute, he was afraid, that 


their mixing with the. citizens would work a corruption of 


manners. He obſerved, that the /onians were originally from 
the ſame ſtock with themſelves, and that of conſequence, if 


Athens were miſtreſs of the ſea, they would attach themſelves 

to her rather than to Lacedemon, which he ſaid would be the 
caſe of the iſlanders alſo, who, having no idea of a land- force, 
would ſue for protection to that ſtate whoſe naval power was 


greateſt ; he concluded with ſhewing the eaſineſs with which 


his ſcheme might be put in practice, if its ends were kept ſe- 


cret, and the danger there would be of its coming to nothing, 


jf the Spartans had once an idea of what was intended. A- 
riſtides and Xanthippus went then out to the people, and told 


them, that Themiſtocles's project was of the utmoſt advantage 
to the ſtate, and yet might be performed with the greateſt 
eaſe. This, inſtead of ſatisfying the aſſembly, inſpired them 
with new ſuſpicions, they therefore directed Themiſtacles to 


apply himſelf to the ſenate, and if they approved his deſign, 


they empowered them to furniſh kim with what he wanted; 


accordingly Themiftocles addreſſed himſelf to that venerable 


body, and they went unanimouſly into all his meaſures. In 


The ſove- 
_ reignty of 
the ſea 
traut fer- 
red to A- 
thens. 


the firſt place ambaſſadors were diſpatched to Sparta, to in- 


ſinuate there how fit it would be for the Greeks to have 
ſome great port, where a fleet might always continue in ſafe- 
ty in order to watch the deſigns of the Per ſians; having thus 
prepared the Lacedemonians not to take offence at their firſt pre- 
parations for enlarging and eſtabliſhing the harbour of Piræus, 


Them / ſtocles took ſuch care, that every thing was finiſhed, 
and the place in a poſture of defence, before it was well 


known at Sparta what the Athenians were about «. _ 


Tn Greeks continuing the war all this time againſt the 
Perſians, Ariſtides and Crmon the ſon of Miltiades were ſent 
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commanders of the Mhenian forces, ** the Lacedemo- 
nian having the command in chief. This Pauſanias, elate 
with the ſucceſs he had had at Platæa and full alſo of new de- 
ſigns, having engaged in a treaſonable correſpondence with 
the Perſian king, treated all the captains under his command 
with ſuch haughtineſs and ftate, that they were not able to 
bear it; for he never ſpoke to them but in very harſh terms; 
he would not allow them to provide forage, or draw. water 
for themſelves or their ſoldiers, till his Spartans were all ſerv- 
ed. As for the private men, under colour of preſerving diſ- 
cipline, he treated them as if they had been all ſlaves, making 
them for the ſmalleſt offences ſtand with an anchor bound 
down on their ſhoulders, ſo that it almoſt ſunk them into 
the earth. On the other hand, the juſtice of Ariſtides, and 
the candour and generoſity of Cimon attracted the hearts both 
of captains and ſoldiers; they ſaw, that the Athenians were 
far more powerful at ſea than the Lacedemonians, and that the 
authority of the latter was founded only in their pride; they 
therefore applied themſelves firſt to Ariſtides, to deſire, that 
he would interpoſe with Pauſanias, in order to hinder him 
from behaving ſo roughly; but when Pauſanias turned from 
him diſdainfully, and ſaid he was not at leiſure to hear him, 
they unanimouſly beſought the Athenian commanders to take 
them under their protection, promiſing for the future to ac- 
knowledge Athens as the firſt city of Greece. Ariſtides upon 
this propoſition told them, that he ſaw clearly not only the 
fitneſs, but the neceſſity, of what they propoſed ; but as he 
would never hazard either the ſafety or honour of his country, 
by attempting to do what might not ſucceed, ſo he would 
never comply with their requeſt, till by ſome public act they 
put their ſincerity out of queſtion, and fixed the concur- 
_ rence of all the troops beyond a poſſibility of retracting. Up- 
on this Uliades the Samian, and Antagoras of Chios, having a- 
together, ran foul of Pauſanias's galley as ſhe rode at 
the head of the fleet before Byzantium, and upon his threat- 
ning to make them know they had not affronted him, but 
huis country, they not only ſlighted his menaces, but alſo told 
him in anſwer, that the beſt thing he could do was to retire 

and thank fortune for her favours at Platæa, for that nothing 

but the regard they had for that great action reſtrained the 
Greeks from reſenting and revenging the ill treatment they 
laad received at his hands. Thus the Lacedemonians loſt that 
pre- eminence which they had hitherto maintained, and the 
ſupreme command was transferred to the Athenians d. 


d D1onor. Stcvr. lib, xi. c. 6. Corn. Nx os, in vit. Ariſtid. 
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which was to have clean hands, and not be a 
Thus when the Athenians were free from foreign wars, and 


_ eminent men were never failing to raiſe diſturbances amo 
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Tur conduct of Ariftides derived yet greater honour and 
advantage to his country; the ſtates of Greece ſaw very clear- 
ly, that it was neceſſary for them to be always on their 


guard againſt the Perſians, and they had already learned, that 


war was not to be made without money; they therefore in- 
ferred, that a ftanding fund would be convenient for the 
maintenance of that force which it behoved them to keep on 
foot ; but then the ſettling the proportions of this fund, ac- 


cording to the abilities of the ſeveral ſtates, ſeemed to be a 


difficult thing. Under this dilemma all Greece caſt her eyes 
on Ariftides, they demanded him of the Athenians as the on- 
ly perſon who could be intruſted with ſuch a plenitude of 


power. He executed his commiſſion in ſuch a manner, that 


his taxation was unanimouſly ſtiled, The happy lot of Greece, 


all its ſtates being perfectly well ſatisfied with the ſums he 
| allotted them to pay. The groſs account of this tax was 
four hundred and fixty talents. When he had finiſhed this 


buſineſs, he obliged all the people of Greece to ſwear to the 
obſervation of all the articles of their grand alliance, himſelf 
taking the oath in the name of the Athenians, throwing at 


the ſame time pieces of red-hot iron into the ſea, when he 


pronounced curſes againſt all ſuch as ſhould violate any ar- 
ticle of the alliance they ſwore to. Afterwards indeed, 
when neceſſity compelled the Athenians to act a little againſt 


the letter of that treaty, Ariſtides adyiſed them to transfer 


the curſes on him, adding that he would willingly bear the 


puniſhments of their perjury, rather than behold them fall 


upon the ſtate. Themiftocles ſaw with great concern the 


mighty honours heaped upon his rival, and, in order to leſſen 
bis reputation, he was pleaſed to ſay in a public aſſembly, 


that the praiſes beſtowed on Ariſtides were not praiſes worth 

of a man, but of a money-cheſt, which ſafely keeps what is 
depoſited therein. But this did not avenge him of an obſer- 
vation which Ariſtides had made on a former ſpeech of his, 
wherein he declared, that he thought ir the greateſt excel- 
lency in a general to penetrate the deſigns of his enemy; to 


which Ariſtides replied, that it was indeed a moſt neceſſary 


qualification, but that there was another _ illuſtrious, 


from any contentions with their confederates, were con- 
tinually employed in domeſtic quarrels; the diſſenſions of 


their fellow-citizens. An obſervation which we ſhall content 
ourſelves with making here once for all, though the verifica- 
| | | Ns tion 
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tion thereof will occur to our readers in almoſt every page of 
the Athenian hiſtory *. - 
Tux Lacedemonians, though at firſt they made a ſemblance | 
of ſubmitting to the pleaſure of the Greets, who transferred Themiſto- 2 
the pre-eminence with reſpect to maritime affairs from Spar- cles ba- 
ta to Athens, yet in a ſhort time they began to look on this A- 
as a mighty diminution of their authority; and they were thens, and 
the more concerned at it, becauſe it was reported among 42 
them, that an oracle had bid them beware, that they enjoyed — 
not half an empire; yet their anger being moderated by the 
wiſdom of ſome of their citizens, they laid aſide all thoughts 
of war, and the Athenians, who had proviſionally built ſome 
ſtout gallies, reaped thereby ſome advantage from their 
threatnings. There ſeems juſt reaſon to believe, that the 
Lacedemonians acted more politically in remaining at peace, EY 
than if they had taken arms; for a little after they ac- x 
cuſed Themi/tacles to his. countrymen of having conſpired 
with their general Pauſanias to betray the cauſe of Greece. 
When this matter came to a hearing, it did indeed appear, 
that Pauſanias had diſcovered his intrigues to Themi/tacles ; 
but it appeared likewiſe, that Themi/tocles did all in his power 
to perſuade him to let them fall, ſo that he was acquitted of 
this accuſation with honour. But the minds of the people 
being once ſtirred againſt him, as well to gratify their own | 
private reſentment as to make their court to the Spartans, 
there were enow found to calumniate Themiſtocles. We 
have already ſhewn ſome of the reaſons which induced the 
people of Lacedemon to hate this great man, there remains 
yet one more which deſerves the reader's notice, becauſe of 
all others it exaſperated them moſt. A little after the battle 
of Platæa, it was propoſed in the council of the AmphiZyons, 
or ſtates-general of Greece, that all ſuch cities as had not 
fought againſt the Perſians ſhould loſe their right of ſending 
| deputies to that aſſembly. This Themiſtocies oppoſed, for he 
foreſaw, that if the cities of Thebes, Argos, and many others 
ſhould loſe their right of ſending repreſentatives to this aſſem- 
bly, the Lacedemonians would rule all; wherefore he repre- 
| ſented to the members there preſent, that there were but one 
and thirty cities, and moſt of them very ſmall ones, which 
had concurred in the war againſt the Perſians, and that if the 
_ deputies of thaſe only had ſeffion in their council, it would 
. uncoubtedly come to paſs, that this auguſt ſenate would be 


8 Drops, Sicw, ubi ſupra. PLUTARCH, in vita Ariflid. 
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entirely under the influence of two or three great cities, 
which would be at once difadvantageous and diſhonourable 
to Greece, Theſe ſuggeſtions of his having deſtroyed the 
Lacedemonian ſcheme of empire, the chiefs of that city ever 
after befriended the rivals of Themiſtocles, and ſought to bring 
him into odium with the Athenians. Timocreon the Rhodian, 
who was a famous poet in thoſe times, wrote libels againſt 
Tbemiſtocles, and Arijtides and Cimon promoted exceedingly 
that ſpirit of jealouſy which began to ſpring up againſt him. 
Themifticles himſelf gave them a handle, by erecting near his 


own houſe a tempte which he dedicated to Diana, the giver 


of the bejt council ; intimating, that himſelf had given the 


' beſt council both for the ſafety of Athens and Greece. The 


end of theſe diſputes was, that the Athenians by the oftraciſm 
baniſhed Themiſtocles. The Lacedemonians, not ſatisfied 


with this, accuſed him afreſh of having been concerned in 


Pauſanias's conſpiracy, which obliged that great man to fly 


from one place to another, and at laſt to take ſhelter in the 
court of Admetus king of the Molaſſians; but the Spartans 


ſending ambaſſadors thither to threaten that king with the 
| Greeks making war upon him by a confederacy, he furniſhed 


Themiſtocles with money to make his eſcape into Aſia, where 
learning not only the Perſian manners, but the language al- 
ſo, he raiſed himſelf to greater favour with Artaxerxes, than 
any of the native Perſians, ſo that in time he beſtowed on 
him a Perſian wife, a large eſtate, and great privileges which 


_ deſcended to his poſterity ; inſomuch, that Plutarch affirms, 


that he knew one of them, whoſe name was alſo Themifto- 
cles, who lived at Magnefia i in full poſſeſſion of them, above 


five hundred years after the ingratitude of the Athenians ſent 
this excellent perſon to receive his bread from ſtrangers, and 


to make known to Perſia thoſe virtues of which Greece was 
no longer warthy” (A). 
Te E 


5 Corn. Nzros in vita Themil. Dt0vos. S1cvr. Biblioth. 


lib. xi. c. 12. Prur. in vita Themiſt. 


(A) As far as the affairs of Themiftocles were mingled with thoſe 


of the ſtate of Athens, we have followed his various fortunes in the 
text; but now, when they are no longer connected, we think it 


neceſſary to throw together fome memoirs of the hcrer part of 
this great man's life in a note. It does not appear, that Thems- 


 Facles when baniſhed had any deſign either to revenge himſelf on 


Athens, or to take refuge in the ceurt of the king of Perfia. The 
Greeks themſelves forced him upon this, or rather the Lacedemo- 


HANS ; 5 
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THE popular party in Athens carried all things before 
them, after Themiſtocles was baniſhed ; and ſuch a number of 


falſe 


nians; for as by their intrigues his countrymen were induced to 
baniſh him, ſo by their procurement, after he was baniſhed, he was 


never ſuffered to remain in quiet, let him take refuge where he 


would. His journey into Perſa, if we may believe P/utarch, was 
very dangerous ; the great king having promiſed by proclamation 


two hundred talents for apprehending him. Nicogenes the /Zolian 


found means to convey him to court in ſafety ; for, having put him 
into a clofe litter, he cauſed the ſervants who attended him to 
give out that they carried a young Grecian lady out of IJonia to a 
nobleman attending on the king's perſon ; thus he arrived ſafely 


at the court of Artaxerxes, where he addreſſed himſelf to Artaba- 
nut, and informed him, that he was a Grecian, who deſired to be 


admitted to an audience of the king, which 4rtabams having pro- 
miſed, demanded whom they ſhould ſay he was; for you ſeem, 
ſaid he, to be no ordinary perſon. Themiftocles anſwered, no man 
muſt be informed of this before the king himſelf. When admit- 


ted to the royal preſence, and commanded to declare who he 


was, he ſpoke thus: I am Themiftacles the Athenian baniſhed 
*« and perſecuted by the Greets; I fly to thee for refuge, mighty 
*© monarch: The evils I have done to the Perſians are eaſily to 
* be forgiven, in conſideration of the many atchievements per- 
* formed for them when J hindered the Greciaus from purſuing the 


« Medes after the fatal battles of Salamis and Platza ; when 


having freed my country, and placed the Greets in ſafety, my 
« ceſsful, I gratified the far-extended Perſian empire, and per- 
* formed ſervices acceptable to the greateſt prince on earth: Since 
„ which all things having conſpired to augment my preſent cala- 


* mities, ſuitable to ſuch a condition, I come hither hoping to re- 


<«« ceive mercy from a gracious reconciled emperor, who hath laid 
| & afide his anger, and is no longer mindful of former evils ; hum- 
„ bly imploring you, that taking the Greets for witneſſes of the 
* ſervices I have done for Perfia, you will make uſe of this occaſion 
„ to ſhew the world the nobleneſs of your virtue, rather than the 


« preatneſs of your reſentment. Hereby you will preſerve an 
«* humble ſuppliant ; if otherwiſe, you deſtroy a ſervant of the 


© Perfians, and a public enemy of the Greeks.” Thucydides (77) 


mentions a letter ſent by Themiftocles to Artaxerxes, diff:ring very 
little from this ſpeech, attributed to him by Platarch. Cornelius 


Nepos hath copied this letter from Thucydides ; and all agree, that 
the Perſian monarch received him with great kindneſs. Plutarch 


fays, that he was fo well pleaſed with him, that he cried out 


thrice, the night of his audience, in his ſleep, I have Themiltocles 
the Athenian (78). The next morning the king ſent for him a- 


77) De Bello Pelip. lib. i. (78) Pint in vita Themiſt. 


Sain, 


amb ition led me on to greater enterprizes; in which being ſuc- 
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that affair were in danger of repenting of it. Ari/ttdes alone, 


| Perfian the very firſt day that he ap 
the king readi 
At the end of that fpace he appeared 
focles being in a ſhort time ſo great a favourite, that it became af- 
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falſe witneſſes aroſe, that thoſe who were moſt concerned in 


when 


gain, and as ſoon as the firſt compliments were over, faid, I am ir 
your debt two hundred talents, fir ſo much I promiſed to him who 


brought Themiſtocles; he likewiſe promiſed him far greater fa- 
vours, and defired he would ſpeak his mind freely of the affairs of 
Greece. Themiſtocles anſwered by his interpreter, That diſcourſe, 
like a Perfian carpet, had in it a variety of figures, which never 

peared to advantage, but when it was thoroughly unfolded, and was 
fearce to be apprebended when wrapt together in the piece; he there- 
fore defired that he might have time to learn the Perfian language, 
which would enable him to diſclofe his own ideas without the help 
of another. This anſwer of Themifocles is a noble proof of his ex- 
tenſtve genius, it was entirely in the oriental tafte, the ſentiment 
great, and the figure expreſſive; he delivered himſelf like a native 


ly granted him a year for the purpoſe he intended. 


frequently at court, Them 


terwards a proverb, and the Perffan kings were wont to promiſe 


any Greek whom they ſought to bring over to their intereſt, h he 


ſhould tive with them as Themiſtocles did with Artaxerxes. He was 
alfo in high favour with the queen-mother, became a convert to the 
Perfiax religion, and was inſtructed therein 


the king of Perfia ſaid in pleaſantry, that they ſhould ſerve to 


provide him bread, wine, and meat; theſe cities were Magnefia, 


Myon, and Lampſacus ; the firſt brought him in a yearly revenue 
of fifty talents, and the laſt had in its neighbourhood the nobleſt 
vineyards in the eaſt. Themiftocles fixed his reſidence at Magnefia, 
where he lived with all the ſplendor of a Perflan grandee, inſo- 
much, that he ſaid one day at table to his children, Ve had been 
wndone, my little ones, if wwe had not been undine. He was ſo far 


from expreſſing any hatred againſt his ungrateful country, that Plu- 


| tarch aſſures us the tenderneſs he retained for it had like to have 


coft him his life ; for ſeeing at Sardis a brazen ſtatue of a virgin 


which he had ſet up in Athens, when he was ſurveyor of the aque-- 
ducts, he attempted to perſuade the governor of Zydia to ſend it 


back to A bens; who, far from giving into his opinion, fell into 
a great paſſion, and threatened to inform the emperor, ſo that 


Themiftocles, in order to extricate himſelf from danger, was forced 
to make large preſents to his women. Authors differ exceedingly 


as to the manner in which this noble Abenian died. Plutarch ſays, 


chat being preſſed by the king of Perfia to undertake an expedi- 
tion againſt Greece, he made a ſolemn facrifice, at which having 


kindly entertained his friends, he drank a porringer of bull's 


| blood, and fo put an end to his life. Thucydides, who was cotem- 


porary 


peared in the court of Perfia; 


by the magi. He had 
three cities beſtowed upon him, which, altading to their fituation, 
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when things came to extremity, ſhewed himſelf more a friend 
to virtue, than an enemy to Themiſtocles; he refuſed to join 
with Alcmem and Cimon in proſecuting him capitally, and was 
ſo far from inſulting him in his misfortunes, that he ſpoke of 
him with greater reſpect than ever. The war with Perſia was 
not{yet let fall; the Greeks found that great advantage accrued 
to from carrying it on, eſpecially the Athenians, who, 
by means of their great force at ſea, were continually en- 
riching themſelves at the expence of ſome or other of the 
| Perſian emperor's ſubjects. They therefore deviſed various 
reaſons for ſending fleets to ſea, though the real intent was to 
aggrandize and enrich themſelves, by the ſkill and valour of 
their troops and their commanders. With this view, in the 
latter end of the ſeventy ſeventh olympiad, they equipped a 
navy for the relief of ſuch of the Grecian cities in Afia as 
were under ſubjection to the great king. This expedition 
was pleaſing to the Athentans, and no leſs grateful to the 
Greeks in general, fince it ſeemed to be for the advantage of | 
others, though they had in truth no leſs regard to their =” 
own s. EE 
Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades by the daughter of the king Cimon h 
of Thrace, was unanimouſly choſen admiral and commander eſtabliſbes | 
in chief on this occaſion : He will make a great figure in the Athe- : 
the ſucceeding part of this hiſtory, and therefore it is neceſ- — * 
5 meſs. 


& Diopos. SiGuz. ubi ſupra. | 
porary with Themiftocles, ſpeaks very doubtfully of this buſineſs ; 
He died, ſays he, of a diſtemper, but ſome report that he poiſoned him- 
felf, ſeeing it impoſſible to accompliſh what he had promiſed the king. 
He was ſixty fix years old at his death; he was honoured with a 
ſtately tomb at Magneſia, but his bones, by his own command, 
were privately carried back into Attice and buried there. Some 
ſay, that the Athenians, repenting afterwards of their ill uſage of 
this great man, honoured him with a tomb in the Piru. And 
Plutarch in ſupport of this quotes the following verſes from Plato 


Thy tomb is juſtly rais'd upon the ſtrand, 

Where from all parts admiring ſtrangers land; 

In that fair port by thy great genius made 
The ſeat of empire, liberty, and trade: 

So that thy aſhes on this famous ſhore, 

Both fea and land may honour and adore (79). 


(79) Plat. ubi ſrpra. Thucy4d. abi ſupra. Corn. Napes in wita 


emiſt 
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fary, that we ſhould give the reader his character here. 
Cimon's abilities were fair and ſolid, yet leſs fo than his vir- 
tues ; his father had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the firmneſs of 
his courage, Themiſtocles by the ſtrength of his judgment, 
Ariſtides by his probity, Cimon was equal to them all; his 
diſtinguiſhing perfection was an openneſs of temper, which 


made him above deceiving, the only ſtain on Themiftocles's 


character; and an inflexible honeſty, which raiſed his reputa- 
tion above his father's. It was this Cimon whom the merci- 


ful Athenians put in chains for his father's fine, and for whoſe 


releaſe his ſiſter gave up her charms to Callias, remarkable 


only for being at the ſame time worthleſs, and worth money. 


In his youth Cimon did not promiſe much, he was little in- 
clined to learning, which in an Athenian was a ſtrange thing; 


he was much addicted to magnificence and the love of women, 


which were alſo thought blemiſhes in a young nobleman like 
him ; but of a ſudden he gave his citizens to underſtand, that 


the greatcſt virtues are not the ſooneſt ſeen ; for when, on 


the firſt news of the Perſian invaſton, Themiſtocles adviſed the 
Athenians to quit their city, and go on board their gallies, 
and was thereupon univerſally decried ; C:mon went imme- 
diately to the temple of Minerva, and offered up a bridle, to 
ſignify that horſemen wore no longer of uſe, but that the 


ought to truft to their ſhips ; after which he went chearfully 
about taking down his goods, and carried them on board the 


fleet. Ariftides, obſcrving the integrity of this young man, 


took great care to train him up to buſineſs, that his candour 


might balance the craft of Themi/tacles, in which he ſucceeded 


very happily ; for C:men only of all the Athenian generals 


was always beloved, and never ſuſpected b. In this expedi- 


tion he took the city of Eion from the Perſians, but with 


little advantage to the Athenians, becauſe Butes, who com- 


manded in that city for the Perfian king, ſet fire to the place, 


and burnt himſelf, his gariſon, and all the riches that were 
therein; however, Cimon fettled colonies in that neighbour- 
hood after revenging himſelf on the Thracians, who had aſ- 
liſted the Perſians in Ienia with proviſions. He afterwards 


reduced the iſland of Scyros, from whence he brought the 


bones of Theſeus, which were honourably interred at Athens 


(B). After this he returned to Athens, and having increaſed 
os | his 


bPLUT, in vit. Cimonis. Corn. NE ros, in vit. ejuſd. 


(B) This note hath the ſame ſubje& with the laſt; we are to 
ſpeak of the honours paid by the 4;berians to the aſhes of a great 
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his fleet to three hundred fail, he ſteered for the coaſt of Year of 
Caria, and having performed great things there, he failed the Flood 
for Cyprus, Where he was informed the Perſan fleet lay at 25 3 
anchor. He found them at the mouth of the river Euryme- ne 
don, their land army, which was very numerous, being en- 3 1 
camped not far off. Cimon, though the fleet was much 7 


ſtronger than his, attacked it, and after a very obſtinate en- 


gagement, gained a complete victory, taking one hundred 
ſhips, their crews abandoning them to ſeek refuge on ſhore. 
Unſatisfied with this, he debarked his forces, and attacked 
their land army; the Perſians fought better than ever they 
had done, and yet after a very long and bloody battle the 
Athenians prevailed, and not only routed the Perſſans, but 
poſſeſſed themſelves of their camp with all the riches contain- 
ed therein; thus in one day he gained two important victo- 
ries, one at ſea, the other at land, equal to thoſe of Salamis 
and Platæa . Plutarch ſays, that he afterwards made him 


1 Diopor. SicyL. ubi ſupra. PruTarcn. ubi ſupra, 


man, whom they treated ill while living, and ſent to beg his bread ; 
this was no leis a perſon than Theſeus, to whom in a great mea- 
ſure they owed their being a people. The oracle, in the latter 
end of the ſeventy fifth, or beginning of the ſeventy ſixth olympiad, 
commanded the Athenians to bring home the aſhes of this prince. 
When therefore Cimon made himſelf maſter of the iſle of Syros, he 
ſought with great diligence for the tomb of The/zus ; but being 
able to find no ſuch thing, he inquired of the people of the iſland, 
who either could not or would not give him any intelligence ; ac 
lat obſerving an eagle upon a riſing ground pecking it with her 
bill, and tearing up the earth with her talons, it came into his 
head to dig there. This being done, there was found a coffin of a 
man of more than ordinary ſize, the brazen head of a lance, and 
a ſword lying by him, all which he took on board his galley, and 
brought them with him to Athens. The Aubentans, tranſported 
with joy, went out to meet and receive the reliques of this great 
man with all the pomp imaginable. They interred them in the 
middle of the city, and made his tomb an aſylum or ſanctuary for 
laves and people of mean condition, who fled from the perſecution 
of men in power, becauſe in lis life-time he had been a protector 
of the diſtreſſed, and above all things delighted in doing the injur- 
ed juſtice. They likewiſe ſacrificed ſolemnly to him on the 8th of 
October, becauſe he was reported to have returned from his Cretan 
expedition on that day. Thus the Aubenians, who injured Theſeus 
living, revered him dead (80) ! 
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ſelf maſter of eighty Phænician veſſels which lay in a port of 
Cyprus, and were intended to ſtrengthen that navy which Ci- 
mon had deftroyed. However it was, he gained ſuch an 
immenſe booty, that the Athenians were enabled thereby to 
build the ſouth wall of the citadel, and to lay the foundation 
of thoſe far extended walls which united the port to the city, 
and which being built in a mooriſh ground, they were firſt of 
all forced to fink great ſtones, that they might have whereon 
to erect a ſuperſtru cure, beſides various other things for the 
accommodation of the citizens, and beſides what C:mon him- 
ſelf did out of his proportion of the ſpoils, which were very 
great; for he adorned the forum with palm- trees, and beauti- 
fied the academy with delightful walks and pleaſant fountains. 
The wealth of Cimon, as it enabled him to do many things 
for the public, ſo it likewiſe put it in his power to live in his 
private capacity with that magnificence which he ſo much 
affected; he therefore demoliſhed the incloſures about his 
grounds and gardens, and permitted every body to enter and 
take what fruits they pleaſed ; he likewiſe kept an open table, 


where not only the rich found delicacies, but the pooreſt 
Athenians eat of them freely. When he went abroad he was 


conſtantly attended by a train of young gentlemen extremely 
well dreſſed, and whoſe pockets were well furniſhed with 
money. But if by chance he met any antient citizen in a 
tattered ſuit, he made ſome of his domeſtics change cloaths 


with him; or if the quality of the perſon rendered that kind- 


neſs unſuitable, he took a ſum of money from one of his 
attendants, and conveyed it into the pocket of the diſtreſſed 
perſon privately. Thus, as one of the antients ſaid of him 
very juiily, he gained riches that he might uſe them, and 


uſed them ſo as to get credit. Yet he was far from doing 
. theſe things from a defire of becoming popular; on the con- 


trary he ſided always with the nobility, and oppoſed openly 


ſuch as ſought to make their court to the people, by putting 
all things into their power. I he riches, which his victories 
poured into Athens, brought along with them their conſtant 


attandant corruption; but though the tide was ſtrong, yet 
Ariſtides in the midſt of a voluntary poverty, and — who 


lived with the greateſt magnincence, eſcaped it, and were 
never taxed with partiality, or being under the influence of 
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their prejudice without revenging it. The Perſians having 
invaded the Cher/oncſus, and by the help of the Thracians © 
made themſelves entirely maſters of it, Cimon was ſent thi- 
ther in a great hurry ; he had with him but four ſhips, fo 
that the Barbarians and their allies looked upon this 15 a ver 
raſh attempt; however, Cimon, falling upon them ſuddenly, 
took thirteen of their gallies, and afterwards reduced all 
Cherſoneſus under the Athenian power; after which he went 
againſt the Thaſans, who revolting from the Athenians, had 
made themſelves maſters of the gold mines, which lie between 
the rivers Ny/ſus and Strymon, which tempted the Athenians 
to fall upon them. But before we enter into the event of 
this war, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that Cimon put the 
Athentans into a method of becoming irreſiſtable at ſea, and 
of ſaving their neighbours, not at their own expence, but at 
the expence of thoſe they awed. It was thus: Many of the 
Greek ſtates, who, by the treaty concluded with Ar:/7idec, 
were bound to furniſh men and gallies, as well as to pay the 
tax for their ſupport, when they ſaw themſcives out of dan- 
cer from the Barbarians, were very unwilling to furniſh their 
quota of men and ſhips; this molt of the Athenian generals 
difliking, would have compelled them by high fines to reme- 
dy; but Cimon took a contrary courſe, he permitted fuch as — 
were deſirous of ſtaying at home to remain there, and took a 4 
certain ſum in lieu of a” galley completely manned. By this 
means he inured the Athenians, whom he took on board his 
gallies, both to hardſhip and difcipline, while the allies, who 
choſe to excuſe themſelves in this manner, were enervated 
thro? idlenefs, and ſo from confederates dwindled by degrees 
into tributaries, and almoſt ſlaves, The people of T haſus 
perceiving this, thought to have ſhaken off the Athenian 
yoke ; but Cimon proved too many for them, though the 
Thaſians behaved very bravely ; for having firſt ſuſtained a 
great loſs at fea, they afterwards | ſhut themſelves up in 
their city, and made a very obſtinate defence; while in the 
mean time they ſent privately to the Lacedemonians, and en- 
deavoured to ſtir them up to make war with the Athenians; 
but their affairs not permitting them to comply with their re- 
gueſt, the Thaſians were obliged at laſt to ſubmit; and fo the 
gold mines, about which this war was commenced, fell into 
the power of the Athenians, who ſent a great colony to Au- 
phipalis a city of Thrace, which for a time made a great fi- 
cure, but afterwards attempting to penetrate into the country 
of the Edones, a great part of them were deftroyed. In the 
laſt year of the ſeventy ſeventh olympiad, the Lacedrmonrens 
ng g | I fQQing 
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finding themſelves extremely vexed by their 7Telotes, who had 
revolted from them, and were ſupported by the Meſſenians 
and ſome other of their neighbours, ſent to demand aid from 
Athens, which produced very great diſputes there; Ephialtes, 
a great orator, who was at the head of the popular party, 
oppoſed the motion for ſending, as the Spartans deſired, an 
army to their aſſiſtance. Cimon, who favoured the nobility, 
and who was a great friend to the Lacedemonians, by whoſe 
intereſt he had been ſupported againſt Themiſtocles, earncitly 
preſſed the Athenians to lay hold of this opportunity of ſhew- 
ing their virtue and magnanimity, by ſuccouring their com- 
panion, who was the other eye of Greece. Ephialtes ſought 
to bring the people into his opinion, by ſhewing that Sparta 
had always been, and from the nature of her conſtitution 
would always be an enemy to hens, and therefore oughtinot 
to be ſuccoured now when the enemies her pride had excited 
were about to lay her low. The Athenians, however, liſ- 
tened rather to Cimon than to his adverſary, and full of a 
generous concern for Greece, ſent that fortunate general at 
the head of a great army to the aſſiſtance of Lacedemon, which 
ſervice he very willingly perſormed, and returned from 
thence with great honour ; ſome time after, the Lacedemo- 
nians, being engaged in the ſiege of [ihome, ſent again to the 
Athenians for ſuccour, and were again relieved, Cimon 
marching with a numerous body of troops to their aſſiſtance ; 
but the Spartans, finding that their other confederates had 
ſent troops ſufficient to enable them to make an end of the 
war ſucceſsfully, diſmiſſed the Athenian ſuccours, as being 
either afraid of them, or caring leaſt to be obliged by them. 
This grievouſly offended the people of Athens, who thence- 
forward net only hated the Lacedemonians, but all of their 
own citizefis, who were reputed to be friends to that ſtate !. 
The Athe- THe Athenians engage! themſelves in two new wars, 
nians ate one againſt the inhabitants of Zgira, who, having been al- 
war ox ways free, bore very ill thoſe acts of ſovereignty which the 
Egina, Athenians exerciſed over them, as well as the reſt of their 
and ſeud @ allies ; the ſ:cond was againſt the great king in Egypt, which 
Hel ito pow revolicd from him, and ſet up one Inarus ſor king. The 
FSYPE. fleet which the Athenians ſent hither performed wonders ; for 
they enabled the Egyptians to beat the Perſians in the field, 
and to ſubdue two diſtricts of the great city of Memphis; but 
the third which was called the <h:ze, they could not reduce, 
the Years who retreated thither, having carried with them 
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a vaſt quantity of proviſions and ammunition, which enabled 
them to hold out a ſiege of three years; but this affair 
being already exactly related in our account of the Perſian 
monarchy, we need ſay no more of it here, than that it end- 
ed not much to the credit or advantage of the Athenians ®, 

THEIR great buſineſs abroad did not ſo much take up the _ of 
time of the people of Athens, but that they continued as e adi. 
much divided as ever at home ; the popular party were con- = 0 og 
tinually making efforts againſt thoſe ſmall remains of power 3 
which were yet in the hands of the nobility; they had at their 

head two very great and famous men, Pericles and Ephial- 
tes; the former of theſe was the ſon of Xanthippus, the fa- 
mous Athenian captain who won the battle of Mycale, by A- 
gariſte the niece of the celebrated C!i/?#henes, who had fo 
great a hand in expelling the P;/fratiide. He ſtudied un- 
der Damon and Anaxagoras ; from the former he learned po- 
litics, though he pretended to teach him muſic, and from the 
latter natura! philoſophy and the art of ſpeaking. He had pro- 
digious talents, and above all an eloquence ſuperior to that of 
any of his cotemporaries; but he was obliged to conceal 
| theſe ſhining qualifications, becauſe the Athenians had taken 
it in their heads that he reſembled Piſiſtratus very much in 
his face, and ſtill more in his eloquence, which was ſo ner- 
vous and elevated, that it procured him afterwards the ſur- 
name of Chmpius. Notwithſtanding therefore that he was 
of a great family, had a good eſtate, and many relations who 
filled the firit poſts in the commonwealth, yet he not only 
declined ſtanding for public employments, but even ſpeaking 
or appeariug in public, that he might not draw upon himſelf 


| the envy of the great, or become formidable to the people. 


But when Ariſtides was dead, Themiſlocles i in baniſhment, and 
Cimon, generally ſpeaking, employed in foreign affairs, Peri- 
cles began to apply himſelf ſtrictly to public buſineſs, but in a 
manner very different from that in which hitherto the great 
men of Athens had ated; for, inſtead of courting the rich 
and the great, he applied himſelf wholly to the lower ſort of 
people, notwithſtanding that it was contrary to his natural 
diſpoſition, which by no means inclined him to a plauſible 
inſinuating behaviour. The reaſon was, that there appeared 
no other method than this, by which he could poſfibly attain 
to that eminence and ſuperiority which he affected. Cimon, 
by the greatnefs of his birth, the luſtre of his actions, and 
the largeneſs of his eſtate, had placed himſelf at the head of 
the nobility, and was by them conſidered as their chief, being 


* Univerſal Hiſtory, Vol V. p. 13. 
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revered for his magnanimity, as he was beloved for his gene- 
roſity and condeſcenſion. The multitude therefore were the 
ſole reſource of Pericles, who, as he was a great and deep 
politician, foreſaw exactly the dangers he muſt be expoſed to 
in conſequence of his making court to them. To avoid theſe, 
he practiſed a behaviour equally ſingular and extraordinary; 
he left off all company, he neither received or paid viſits, and 
but once in all his adminiſtration was preſent at a feaſt, and 
then he went away early, When he went abroad, it was 
either to the Prytancum or aſſembly; he preſerved an unſhak- 
en gravity in his look, his geſtures, - and his ſpeech, and al- 
ways prayed, before he delivered an oration, that nothing 
might ſlip from him diſpleaſing to the people. With all theſe 
abilities he perceived it impracticable to carry his point, unleſs 
he could be as liberal 2s Cimon, to whom though his will was 
equal, yet his fortune fell ſhort; but he overcame this diffi- 
culty by making bold with the public money, and doing what 
all artful politicians have done ſince, obliging the people at 
their own expence. He encreaſed the ſalaries given to ſuch 
of the Athenian citizens as fat in courts of juſtice, the mo- 
ncy given to the poorer citizens for attending at aſſemblies, 
and to enable them to pay for ſeats in the theatres * (C). 
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(C) The reader might be juſtly offended, if we had ſuffered 4 
riſtides's ſubſequent fortunes to have ſlipped without notice. We 
have already marked his public character, his notions of govern- 
ment, and the ſhare he had, like the reſt of the great men of 4- 
thens, in the favour and in the hate of his countrymen: In this 
note therefore we will draw together ſuch ſcattered paſſages in rela- 
tion to this great man, as the courſe of the hiſtory did not permit 
us to take notice of in the text. P/u/2-ch tells us, that one 4rifo, 
an hiftorian of Chi, or, as M. Dacter will have it, of Ceos, ſaid, 
that the contention between A4ri/ides and Themiftectes took rife from 
their being both enamoured of Sref/eas of the iſland of Cros, the 
moſt beautiful youth of his time; in which if there be any truth, 
it is an inconteitable argument, that the morality of the Greets 
was far from being pure or perfect, fince A4rifides, who valued 
himſelf ſo much on his probity, could perſiſt in ſo baſe and unna- 
tural a vice. What a high eſteem all his cotemporaries had of the 

rigid virtue of Ariſides, is better known to us from an accident, 
than from all the laboured panegyrics of the writers of hiſtory. It 
happened, that Ariſides was preſent the firſt time that ſchylus's 
tragedy was played, which has this title, The ſege of Thebes by 
the ſever captains. A courier being therein introduced, relating to 

Fo . 
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Ix ASMUCH as Pericles never pretended to any of the great 
offices of the commonwealth, he could not of conſequence 


be 
Etencles the names and qualities of thoſe that commanded, thus de- 
ſcribes the genius and temper of Amphiarans. . 


He aims at real worth without the ſhow, 
Reaping thoſe fruits which in his rich mind grow; 
Whence ſage advice and noble actions flow. | 


As ſoon as theſe words were out of the actor's mouth, the whole 


audience turned their eyes upon Ariſtides, to ſhew that in their opini- 

on this was his character alſo. He was appointed treaſurer of Athens, 
and executed that office with great integrity ; but inaſmuch as he 
had expoſed ſome of Themiftocles's frauds, that artful politician accu- 
ſed him of miſapplying public money, and though nothing was falſ- 
er than this charge, got him condemned. But, the court of Are- 
opagus interpoſing, his fine was remitted, and he choſen treaſurer 
for the next year, when he ſuffered all the collectors and under-of- 
ſicers to act as they thought fit; who thereupon extolled him to the 
ſkies, and, when the end of che year came, would have perſuaded 
the people to chooſe him a third time, when Ariſlides riſing up, 


addreſſed himſelf to the aſſembly in theſe words: When I dic. 


„ charged my office with care, and managed your treaſure faith- 


« fully and like an honeſt man, I was reviled and evil-ſpoken of; 


« but now when J have taken no care at all, but left it to the diſ- 


« cretion of theſe public robbers, I am, it ſeems, an admirable 
<« treaſurer, and a moſt excellent patriot; I therefore declare to 


„„ you, that I am more aſhamed of the honour done to me this 


«« day, than of the ſentence paſſed upon me Jaſt year; and with 


_ << indignation and concern I ſee, it is more meritorious with you 
to oblige ill men, than to deſerve well of the commonwealth””. 
The day before the battle of Platæa, a conſpiracy being diſcover- 
ed among the Athenians to introduce a democracy, Ariftides, who 
commanded, would not ſuffer it to be looked minutely into, for 
fear it ſhould occaſion ſome ſedition in the camp; but contented 


himſelf with telling ſuch as were ſuſpected, that the battle would 
be the tribunal in which they might juſtify themſelves, and 


ſhew how much they were friends to their country. It is cer- 
_ tain, that in this battle Aiſtides proved himſelf to be as great 
a general as he was a ſtateſman, and gave as noble teſtimonies of 
his valour as he had ever done of prudence and juſtice ; he lived bug 
four years after Themiffocles was baniſhed, and notwithſtanding he 
had exerciſed the greateſt offices in the common-wealth, yet he was 
ſo poor that he was unable to make a figure himſelf, or to leave an 


thing to his children, except the honour of being deſcended from 


ſuch a father, which procured them a maintenance from the public; 
we will inſtance but one thing more in relation to Aiſtides, which 
reſpects at once his poverty and virtue, and fo conclude. His cou- 
fin Callias the torch-bearer being under a proſecution, the orator who 


poke againſt him obſerved, that though he was immenſely rich, 
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be choſen a member of the court of Areapagus; whence it 
came to paſs, that he diſtaſted their authority, becauſe he 
knew they could not be well-pleaſed with his endeavouring to 
transfer all things to the general aſſembly, where by dint of 
his eloquence he governcd all. But fearing to draw upon 
himſelf the diſpleaſure of the moſt venerable council among 
the Athenians, he encouraged Ephialtes his intimate friend to 
ſtir up the people againſt the Areopagites, and to make them 
believe, that this tribunal was the greateſt curb upon them, 
and the only bar to that extenſive liberty, which their friends 
wiſhed to put into the hands of the commons of Achens ; thus 
with great policy he laid the foundation of his own greatneſs 
in that of the people, but at the expence of the antient con- 
ſtitution, and of the ſafety of the ſtate, as the courſe of this 
hiitory will ſhew o, fe 
WHEN things were in this ſituation, it was thought expe- 
dient by the popular party to attempt the deſtruction of Cimon. 
In order to this, a proſecution was commenced againſt him 
for treaſon againſt the ſtate 3 this treaſun was pretended to 
conſiſt in receiving preſents or other gratifications from the 
Macedonians, whereby he was prevailed on to let flip the ma- 
nifeſt opportunity he had to inlarge his conqueſts, after he 
had taken from the Perſians the golden mines in Thrace. Ci- 
mon made a defence ſuitable to his character, he ſaid, that 
he had proſecuted to the utmoſt of his power the war a- 
gainſt the Thracians, and other enemies to the ſtate of Athens; 
but that it was true, he had not made any inroads into Mace- 
dnia, becauſe he did not conceive that he was to act as a 
public enemy to mankind, and becauſe he was ſtruck with 
reſpect for a nation modeſt in their carriage, juſt in their 


o PLUTARCH. ubi ſupra. & in vit. Cimonis. Dio DoR. Sicvr. 
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he ſuffered his couſin Ariſtides to labour under the deepeſt neceſſity. 
Callias perceiving that this made more impreſſion on his judges than 

the crime for which he was accuſed, ſummoned Arifides, who 
owned, that Callias had often preſſed him to accept money, and 
that he had as often anſwered, It better becomes Ariſtides to make a 
ſhew of his poverty, than Cailias of his wealth; for many people 


mate a bad uſe of their riches, av hereas there is ſcarce one to be found 


evho bears poverty cuith an equal mind. He died in the ſecond year | 


of the LXXVIIIth olympiad, 467 years before Chriſt (81). 


(81) Pluarch. in wit. Ariftid. Corn. Nepos. in wit. ejuſdem. Po- 
Hen. Stratag. liv. i. Tuff. lib. ii. c. 15. Senec. de Benefic, 


dealings, 
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dealings, andſtrictly honourable in their behaviour towards him 
and the Athentans ; that if his countrymen looked upon this 


as a crime, he muſt abide their judgment, but could never be 


brought to think that his conduct was amiſs. Elpinice his 
ſiſter engaged herſeif warmly in his behalf, ſoliciting all ſuch 
as ſhe thought might either influence the people, or any other 
way either prejudice or benefit her brother; amongſt the reſt 
ſhe addrefled herſelf to Pericles, who was one of the perſons 
appointed by the people to accuſe Cimon at his trial. Pericles 
heard all ſhe had to ſay patiently, and then anſwered with a 
imile, You are a little too old, madam, to be employed in ſuch 
affairs as theſe. Pericles was noted for gallantry, and in all pro- 
bability, he let fall this expreſſion to take off all ſuſpicion that 
Elpinice had made any impreſſion upon him; for it was obſer- 
ved, that when the trial came on, Pericles ſpoke but once, 
and then not only treated Cimon with great reſpect, but 
touched the buſineſs of which he was accuſed fo lightly, that he 
| ſeemed to have no opinion of his guilt ; and when he had done 
ſpeaking he withdrew ; the conſequence of this was, that Ci- 


mon eſcaped capital puniſhment, though he was baniſhed by 


the o9/traciſm, which cured his rivals of envy, and took away 
all apprehenſions from the people ?. 


THE diſpoſition of the Athenians appearing now to be 


extremely favourable to thoſe who inclined to the commons 
more than the nobility, Ephzaltes took this opportunity to 


| humble the court of Areopagus, which he did by a decree, 


whereby moſt of the cauſes which had been cognizable by 


them were transferred elſewhere ; and this the wiſeſt of the 


Athenians have looked upon as the firſt ſtep to their ruin, for 
it gave the people ſuch a dangerous notion of liberty, as ren- 
dered them ever afterwards ungovernable ; however, Ephia!- 
tes did not triumph long, for a little while afterwards Ie was 
aſſaſſinated in the ſtrects by 4Ari/todicus a Tanagrian, as Ari ſlo- 


tle reports, induced thereto by the nobility, though /domencs of 
Lampſacus, an author quoted by Plutarch, aſcribes his murder 


to Pericles, who, when he had ſerved his purpoſes, thought 
beſt to have him out of the way 4. 


A WAR breaking out between the Corinthiaus and E pidau- 
rians on the one fide, and the Athenians on the other, the for- 


mer were twice routed by the latter; after which the Atbeni- 
auf Conceiving, that the inhabitants of gina had ſome wia 
or ocher been helpful to their enemies, ſent Leccrates their 


admiral at the head of a great fleet to punich that Iſland, vhich 


P pr. in vit. Cim. & peric. Conn. 8 5 Diopor. 
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 keckoſeria, choſen: a member of the, Set en che 5- whenes it 
came to that he diſtaſted their authority, becauſe he 
knew they could 4 1121 
transfer all things to the general aſſembly, where 5) dint of 
| his, eloquence he governed all. ut fearing to draw upon 
ſelf the diſpleaſure of the moſt venerable council among 
tte Athenians; he encouraged Ephjaltes his intimate friend to 
ſtir up the people againſt the Hreopagrres,” and: to make them 
believe, that this tribunal was the greateſt curb upon them, 
and the only bar to that extenſive'libecty, which their friends 
wiſhed to put imo the hitids of the commons of Achens ; thus 
licy Be laid the foundation of his own greatneſs 
in that of the but at the expence of the antient gan- 
ſtitution, and of the ſafety of the . as the Ro 

hiſtory will thew o, 5 e 
e e ene 
dient by the popular party to attempt che deſtruciiaa uf Cine. 
proſecution was commenced againſt him 
againſt the ſtate; this treaſon was pretended to 
ing preſents or other from the 
Macedonians, whereby he was prevailed on to let flip che ma- 
nifeſt opportunity he had to inlarge his conqueſts, after. he 
| had taken from the Perſians the golden mines in Thrace. Ci- 
mon made a- defence ſuitable to his character, he ſaid, that 
he had proſecuted. to the utmoſt of his . 
= Thracians, and other enemies to the 
that it was true, — — non — 
donia, becauſe he did not conceive that he was to add as a 
2 becauſe he was ſtruck with 
b —— in their carriage, = 2 


a PLoTaxen: bop. 4 Cimonis Drogon. bier. 
xi.” ; 


8 1 71 
he fuller kiscoui at he. ae dep 
Hales dns eo geg 2754 
the crime E which he was accuſed, * des, who 
owned, that Callias had often prefſed tum to 2 + ny, and and 
that he hadas often —_— L better 3 | 
few of his poverty, than Callias his wealth ; — 
make Tiara of Thi riches, 3 LEY RF 2 75 ö 
4 bear: poverty with an equal mind.” He ot d 
of the LXXVIlth olywpiad, 467 . (81). 
2 1 1 | 
* iT Piech. is wit. Ah Corn, Neyos . in a. wehe. Pe. 
| 2 . lib. 1, Jui. a 15: Sac. Baſe, 
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Cay, 18. The Hiſtory 9 the Athenians. 
dealings, andſtrictly hondurable in their behaviour towards him 
and the Atheniant; that if his countrymen looked upon this 
as a crime, he muſt abide their judgment, but could never be 
brought to think that his conduct was amiſs. Elpinice his 
ſiſter engaged herſelf warmly in his behalf, ſoliciting all ſuch 
as ſhe thought might either influence the people, or any other 


way either prejudice or benefit her brother; amongſt the reſt 


the addreſſed herſelf to Pericles, who was one of the perſons 

appointed by the people to accuſe Cimon at his trial. Pericles 
| heard all ſhe had to ſay patiently, and then anſwered with a 
Tmile, You are @ little too old, madam, to be employed in ſuch 


affairs as theſe. Pericles was noted for gallantry, and in all pro- 


bability, he let fall this expreſſion to take off all ſuſpicion that 
£Elpintce had made any impreſſion upon him; for it was obſer- 
ved, that when the trial came on, Pericles ſpoke but once, 
and then not only treated Cimon with great reſpect, but 


touched the buſineſs of which he was accuſed fo lightly, that he 


ſeemed to have no opinion of his guilt ; and when he had done 
ſpeaking he withdrew ; the conſequence of this was, that Ci- 
mon eſcaped capital puniſhment, though he was baniſhed by 


the offraciſm, which cured his rivals of envy, and took away 


all apprehenſions from the people ?. 


_ THe diſpoſition of the Athenians appearing now to be 


extremely favourable to thoſe who inclined to the commons 


more than the nobility; Ephialtes took this opportunity to 
humble the court of Areopagus, which he did by a decree, 


whereby moſt of the cauſes which had been cognizable by 
them were transferred elſewhere ; and this the wiſeſt of the 


Athenians have looked upon as the firſt ſtep to their ruin, for 
it gave the people ſuch a dangerous notion of liberty, as ren- 
dered them ever afterwards ungovernable ; however, Ephial- 


tes did not triumph long, for a little while afterwards he was 


aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets by Ariſtodicus a Tanagrian, as Ariſto- 


tle reports, induced thereto by the nobility, though Idomenes of 


| Lampſacus, an author quoted by Plutarch, aſcribes his murder 
to Pericles, who, when he had ſerved his purpoſes, thoughmt = 


| beſt to have him out of the way 9. 


A wax breaking out between the Corinthians and Epidau- 


rians on the one fide, and the Athenians on the other, the for- 
mer were twice routed by the latter; after which the Atheni- 
_ . ens conceiving, that the inhabitants of Ægina had ſome wa 


or other been helpful to their enemies, ſent Leocrates their 
admiral at the head of a great fleet to puniſh that Iſland, which 


? PLoT. in vit. Cim. & Peric. Conn. NEO. 54 Diopo. 
Sicur. ubi ſupra, PLuT, in vit. Periclis. 
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138 The Hiſtory of the Athenians. Boo . 
| had always been troubleſome to the Athenians. The inhabi- 
tants of gina, vainly truſting to their ſkill in maritime af- 

fairs, ventured with a ſmall fleet, made up for the moſt part 

of new-built ſhips, to hazarda battle with the Athenians, in 

which, however, they ſuffered dearly for their raſhneſs, being 

totally defeated with the loſs of ſeventy ſhips, ſo that they 

were conſtrained to ſubmit themſelves to the Athenians, 

and to purchaſe peace at the expence of honour and indepen- 


dence *, a 


Tx ſtates of Peleponneſus, looking all with jealous eyes on 


the growing greatneſs of Athens, watched every oppor- 
tunity of making war upon her, when ſhe was engaged in 


troubleſome affairs, and ſeemed to be leſs able to reſiſt them. 


On this agcount the Corinthians attacked the Megareans, 
whom they knew to be the allies of Athens, while the Atheni- 
ans upon ſome freſh provocation were laying fiege to gina; 
but this warlike people, far from being frighted at the number 


of their enemies, ſent Myronides their general, at the head of 


a conſiderable army, to the aſſiſtance of their allies, without 
deſiſting in the mean time from any of their former enterpri- 
zes. Myronides behaved ſo well, that after ſeveral engage · 
ments the Corinthians were glad to return, ſo that this attempt 


to check the Athenian power ſerved, as many others had done, 


only to increaſe it \. 3 
The Athe- THE Lacedemonians having ſent 
nians bea- their own troops and thoſe of their 
ten at Ta- the Dorians againſt the Phoceans, the Athenians reſolved to 
nagra. attack them in their return, having long wiſhed for an oppor- 


ear of 


he Bl nog unity of revenging thoſe inſults which they had received, or 
2541. 


ſail, and with them approached the iſthmus, where they land- 


dd an army of fourteen thouſand men, and took poſſeſſion of 


urn home without encountering them. The Spartan army 
commanded by Nicomedes conſiſted of eleven thouſand five 

bundred men; he did not, however, baſten raſhly to a battle, 
dut turned aſide to Tenagra a city of Bavtia, where ſuch of 


the Athenians as inclined to an ariſtocracy entered into ſome 
correſpondence with him. But before their deſigns ripened, 

the Athenian army marched with great expedition to Tanagra, 
ſo that a battle became inevitable. When the Athenians were 


diſpoſing themſelves in battalia, C:mon preſented himſelf on a 
' Drovon: Set · lib. & 5. 286% 1. b. 


agreat army compoſed of 
lies to the affiftance of 


which they apprehended they had received, from the Spartans. 
__ The Athenians therefore, drawing in the Argives and Theſſali- 
Chriſt, ut to be confederates with them, manned out a fleet of fifty 

458. 


the paſſages, ſo that it was impoſſible for the Lacedemonians to 


. 


| * became again 


Cray, 16. 75% Hiftory of the Athenians, 


ſudden completely armed, and went to take poſt among the 
troops of his own tribe. But thoſe of the popular faction, 
forgetting all reſpect to their country and minding nothing but 
their private reſentments, raiſed a great clamour, alledging, 
that he came with no other view than to put himſelf at the 
head of his own party in order to aſſiſt the Lacedemonians ; 
they therefore inſiſted, that the general ſhould not receive 
him, his time of baniſhment being not near expired ; and 
Ci mon being informed of this, rather than make his country- 
men une voluntarily retired; but before he withdrew, 
he addreſſed himſelf to Euthippus and the reſt of his friends, 
who were charged with being in a confpiracy with him, ear- 
eff beſceching them to behave in ſuch a manner as might 

off the aſperſion, and convince the Athenians, that they 
had not amongſt them either braver or honeſter men than (C/ 
mon and his friends. Euthippus and his companions made him 


no other anſwer than deſiring him to leave them his armour, 


— * enerals would not permit him to ſerve at their 
accordingly he did; the battle proved long and 
— ry * the T5 an horke, deſerting the Athenians at 
the beginning of the action, added great weight to their enc- 
mies; however, the troops of Athens and their confederatos 
fought obſtinately, particularly the little body commanded by 
- Euthippus, which, drawing cloſe together, and having Ci mens 


armour in the midft of them, charged amongſt the thickeſt of 


the enemy, and there bravely fighting were all flain. In the 
end, however, the Athenians were routed with a very great 


loſs. This unfortunate buſineſs was followed ſhortly after by 


another unluc 


ky accident; a great convoy coming out of At- 
tica, the Thefſatianz marched ſuddenly in the night to attack 


it. The Athenian eſcort, knowing nothing of what had hap- 


pened at the battle of Tanagra, received the The//alians as 


friends. But they ſuddenly falling upon them, the Athenian 


guard ſtood on their defence, and made a very gallant reſiſt- 


ance, till at laſt their own army came in to their aid, who 
_ routed the Theſſalians with great flaughter ; yet theft 


n the end being ſuſtained by the Lacedemonians, the engage- 
doubtful, till at length both armies being 
ſufficiently tired, and the night coming on, they made a drawn 


| battle, and concluded a ſhort truce, that after ſuch rude 


5 encounters both ſides might ** time to recruit their for- 
"a 

Tux Thebans, who on account of their having g joined Xer- 

res in his war againſt * had loſt the government of Bæe- 


 *D1ovon, Sic . lib, xi p 283. PLyTARCH, in nit. Cimonis. 
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tia applied themſelves now to the Lacedemonians, entreating 


them to aſſiſt their recovery of it, and promiſing to be for 
ever their faithful allies againſt the Athenians, The Spartans, 
conceiving this to be a very ſeaſonable propoſal, readily com- 

lied with it, and entered into a ſtrict league with the T hebans. 
By their aſſiſtance Thebes was reſtored to her antient luſtre, 
rendered the head of Bæotia, and one of the firſt cities in 
Greece. The Athenians, however, were ſo much diſpleaſed at 


the conduct of the Spartans in this matter, that they reſolved 
to ſend an army into Bœotia to overturn all they had been 


doing. Myronides the ſon of Callias was choſen general in 
this expedition, and he appointed a day certain when he would 
march againſt the enemy; when that day came; many whoſe 
names were in the muſter-roll did not attend; Adyron:de, 


however, began his march, and when many perſuaded him 


to wait a little, that ſuch as had been negligent might have 
time to come in, he anſwered roundly, that it did not become 


| a general to wait for ſuch people, ſince it was to be doubted 


they would behave as ill towards the enemy as they did towards 


their friends ; whereas the tr he had with him in their 


early appearance in the held had given ſuch a teſtimony of 


their courage as ſeemed to promiſe victory. The Thebans and 


their allies, making up a numerous and well-diſciplined army, 


marched without ſcruple to meet Myronides and his bandiul 
of Athenians ; but the event did not anſwer their expectation, 


for after a long and obſtinate engagement Myronides prevailed, 


gaining a glorious and complete victory. It is indeed ſurpriſing, = 


as Diodorus Siculus long ago remarked, that antient authors 


have paſſed over ſo ſlightly this victory of the Athenians, which 


in ſome ſenſe was more glorious to them than either that of 


Marathon or Platea. In both thoſe they fought againſt Bar- 


barians, and were aſſiſted by their allies; in this they were 
alone, and yet triumphed over a ſuperior army compoſed of 
the braveſt of the Greets. The firſt uſe which the Athenian 


general made of his victory was to march to Tanagra, where 


the Athenians had been ſo hardly dealt with a few months be- 
fore; this city he took by ſtorm, and, that he might make 


even the defeats of his country terrible, razed it to the ground. 


He next plundered all Bæotia, beat an army which its inhabi- 
tants drew together, in order to force him to retreat, fell af- 


terwards upon the Locrians, then penetrated into Theſſaly, 
where having chaſtiſed the inhabitants for their treachery to 
the Athenians, he returned home laden with riches and glory *. 


* Die pon. SICUL. lib. xi. p. 285. Tyucys. lib.i. 
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Tus next year Tolmides the Athenian admiral, piqued at 
the great actions of Myronides, prompted the people to give 
him power to invade Laconia, a thing hitherto unattempted; 
that might the more readily come into his project, Tol- 
mides aſked but for a thouſand men, which were readily grant- 
ed him; but he, well knowing that this was too ſmall a num- 
ber, found means to quadruple it without breaking the de- 

cree ; for pretending that he would chooſe the thouſand men 
out of the ſtrongeſt and braveſt of the youths of Athens, 
he privately ſolicited all ſuch to give in their names, 


voluntarily, ſuggeſting, that it would be a ſtain on their 


honours to be compelled by his choice ; and when he had 
thus drawn three thouſand to give in their names, he then 
choſe another thouſand by virtue of the decree, and with this 
body of four thouſand men on board his fleet, which conſiſted 
of fifty ſail of ſtout gallies, he went on the expedition he had 
2 Arriving at Methon in Laconia, he took it, 


but the Spartans ſending a ſpeedy ſuccour, he was forced to 


quit it. However, he had better fortune at Gythium, another 


ſea- port belonging to the Lacedemonians, which he took and 
burnt, with all the ſhipping and naval proviſions that were 


therein; he likewiſe waſted all the country in its neighbour- 
hood, after which he failed for Zacynthus, which he reduced 


together with all the cities in its neighbourhood. He then 


| ſailed over to Naupactus, which he took by compoſition, and 


Having ejected the Lacedemonians, ſettled there a colony of 
 Meſſemans, whom the Athenians had taken under their pro- 


tection ; thus ended this expedition, no leſs to the honour of 
the Athenians, than thoſe undertaken in former years againſt 
the Spartans and their allies *. 1 


Ox the very back of this, Pericles was ſent with fifty ſhips 


and a thouſand ſoldiers to invade Pelopenneſus, which he did 


with great good fortune, burning, ſpoiling, or taking what- 


ever places he attempted ; though he had with him, as was 


before ſaid, but a thouſand men, for the very fame of the 


Athenians half diſcomfited their enemies, and the reputation 


of ſo great a general took away almoſt the power of reſiſtance. 


On his return to Athens he found the people not a little out 
of humour, becauſe Cimon remained ftill in baniſhment ; the 
death of his friends in the battle of Tanagra fully purged this 
great man of that crime, under pretence of which he had 
been baniſhed, and therefore we need not wonder, that all 
Athens looked upon it as an act of juſtice due from their ſtate 
to recal him. Pericles conceiving well what would be the 
conſequence of their compaſſion, immediately took the thing 


upon himſelf, and drew up an act for his reſtoration, which 


-* Drovos, Sicul. Biblioth. lib. xi. 
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Before own laws ; ſecondly, that the Perſians 
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Cimen took ſo kindly, that he never thwarted him after he 
came home. The writers of ſcandal among the antients, for 
e ſuch there al were, as it is to be feared there always 
ill be, have handed ic down to poſterity, that this reconci- 
lation between Pericles and Cimon was b about by El- 
| __ they ſay, ſtipulated for her brother, that he 
5 de content wi commanding abroad, and allow Pe- 
ricles to be at the head of the adminiſtration at home.  How- 
ever it was, he brought now, as he had ever done before, 
good fortune to his country, for he concluded a peace between 
Atbens and Sparta, and 8 preſerved the Greeks from 
falling upon each other 
Cimon, eich juigug that it would be it for the 
Athenians to lie ſtill, equipped two hundred gallies with an 
intent to make a freſh attemp t upon Cyprus,” 
ing new booties from the Barbarjam, 4A 
de drawn rather to make war the Perfn ig, 
than to be the P or 
 alkes, Plutarch (> that he had GE LE: cm. 


than that of the whole Perſian empire; Pert of his fleet 
Sate to affiſt the Arbeniaus in Egypt, with the reſt he 


remained in the neighbourhood of Cyprus, or, as Dioderus 


Siculus ſays, made himſelf maſter of Citium and Malus; after 


which he defeated the Phenician flect, beat the Perſian ar 

my commanded by Megabyzus, which lay N 
ria, and after re- embarquad 0 
| Prius, where he belieged the capital city. But the Perſian 
e Ath monarch, finding no caſe from theſe Atheniant, and no hopes 


of ſubduing them while commanded by this fortunate gene- 


—_— ral, ſent orders to Artabazzs and Megabyzus his commanders 
wich to enter into a treaty af peace, which accordingly 
on and the Athenians having named on their fide Callias 


did, 


the flood, finiſhed ; the principal arricles of which N 
2550, the Greek cities in 4% ſhould be free and N their 
d fend 3 


Chriſt, within three days 
449 ſhip of war ſhould fail between Phaſelis and Cyene, the for- 


LYN mer a 
for the Greeks, and not a little acceptable to the Per- 
| fans, fince the Athenians on their ſide undertook not to in- 
vade any of the provinces of that empire. During this treaty, 
and as it were in the arms of victory, Cimon died at Citium, 
whether of ſickneſs,or of a wound he had received at the fiege, 


1 D4opos. Sieur. Biblioth, lib. xi, p. 287. Ru. in vid 


by gain- 
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ſon 


Year of of Hpponicus their plenipotentiary, the treaty — 2 


of the ſea; thirdly, that no Per ſian 
city of Pamphylia the latter of Lycia. Articles moſt 
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authors were not agreed in the time of Plutarch. His death 
was as honourable as his life, and his laſt a& the moſt glo- 
rious of it all; for when he found himſelf about to expire, 
he ſent for the principal commanders, adviſed them to em- 
barque the men, to conceal his deceaſe, and to ſail home, 
being afraid that if his death were known at that juncture, it 
might be prejudicial to his country. Such was the end of the 
laſt great captain of Athens, the reſt were ſoldiers and heroes 
too, but not patriots like C:mon ; for they, flattering the = of 
mours of their countrymen, led them at every turn to a- 
gainſt their brethren, and moſt cruelly add ed the fr. ng 
power, and wealth of Greece againſt herfelf/ Whereas Ci. 
mon curbed the vanity of his countrymen ; he told them it 
was lawful to make war, and to ſpoil the Perſians, who had 
deſtroyed their city and carried away all they had, but he 
diſſuaded them at all times from acting tyrannically toward 
the Greeks, and vehemently inveighed againſt that propen- 
firy they had to ſacrifice virtue to profit, and honour to power, 
n ſuch occaſions he was wont to ſay, The Lacedemonians 
—_ not do this; which at laſt provoked his countrymen to 
| baniſh him, to his immortal glory and their ſhame. We coul 
not avoid this eulogium, becauſe we knew that we ſhoull 
no where elſe have occaſion to ſpeak of a man equally adni- 
rable for his abilities and his virtues, and for applying them 
_ conſtantly to the ſervice of the public, and not to o the aggrin- 
Gang of Mk or bi Gay *(D). -. 


Tun 


3 $i ts. . Naros. in vit. Cimon. 


D) The moſt memorable occurrences in the life of Cimor, re- 
garding the Athenian ſtate, have been already taken notice of in 
our text; and as to his character, his difpofition, and abilities, we 
have been obliged to touch on them alſo more than once ; this note 
therefore will contain only ſuch paſſages in relation to the life of 
Cimon as did not fall properly within our notice, either in ſpeaking 
af Loren public or of him. Firſt then, Plutarch, and Valerius IMaxi- 

report Cimon i in his nonage to have been ſuſpected 


of folly, and dy oy wad okay ch thence Coalemos, as his 


had been before him; but Valerius Maximus ſays right- 
Iy, that this folly of his greatly benefitted the Atbeniax fare, and 
that his Ds behaviour conſtrained thoſe who thought him a 


fool to condemn themſelves of folly. The truth ſeems to be, that 


de did not affect learning, which ſeemed ſo ſtrange to the Alen. 
| xs, that they took it for granted he would prove a blockhead 

Cornelius Nepos, however, commends him for his eloquence, wh ich 
{ome have thought i 


incompati 
bag they we miſtakes z EM Goes an artificial or rhetorical 


eloquecne, 


ible with his want of learning, in which 


2 


* 
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THE affairs of Athens began to be ſuddenly and ſorely diſ- 


turbed after the death of Cimon; for, being alike hated by 


their 


eloquence, ſo there is alſo a natural ability of ſpeaking, which cuſ- 
tom improves into an eaſy perſuaſive oratory, more pleaſing to a 
mixed audience than the moſt artful and regular ſpeeches; and this 
we may ſuppoſe was that kind of eloquence in which Cin excel- 
Jed. He went while a very youth into the army, and learned un- 
der the moſt experienced commanders the art of war, and the am- 


dition of diſtinguiſhing himſelf as a great commander. His perſon 


was handſome, his ſtature juſt, his aſpe& manly, his hair thick and 
turled, his behaviour affable, his temper ſweet, and his mind ho- 
zeſt. But as all men have their faults, ſo this great Atbenian want- 
ed not his, which were a ſtrong paſſion for women, and an inclina- 
to feaſting and good company; beſides his ſiſter E/pinice, whom 
a while he kept as his wife, he had ſeveral other miſtreſſes, yet 
e was paſſionately fond of his wife, whoſe name was Jſodice, the 
hter of Euriptalemm the ſon of Megacles ; when the Athenians 
ere in humour with him they overlook'd theſe faults ; but when 
ey took it into their heads to be angry with him, they ſuffered 


eir poets to treat him with great rudeneſs : As for example, Fa- 


7s, about che time of his baniſhment, wrote a piece in which 
the following verſes relating to Cm: ; | 

In him ill-nature we cannot reproach, 

\ But he is indolent, and will debauch ; 
He's gone to Sparta, and was ſo unkind, 


To leave his poor Elpinice behind. 5 


After reporting this, it is fit for us to obſerve, that Plutarch treats 


| it as adownright calumny, and is of opinion, that Cm never ſuf- 
| fered his pleaſures to interfere with the buſineſs of the ſtate, of 

which it ſeems his victories ſhould be an inconteſtable proof. His 
attachment to the Lacedemonians was the ſole cauſe of his baniſh- 


ment; for, as we obſerved in giving our readers his character, he 
was never ſuſpected by the people of having any defign to aggran- 
dize himſelf at their expence ; true it is, he a moſt ex- 
traordinary affeftion for that nation, ariſing not only from the 


| kindneſs that they had ſhewn him, but from the honeſty of his tem- 


per, which ſuited better with the ſevere virtue of Sparta, than with 


the ſprightly levity of the Achenians. One thing is exceeding odd 


in Cimon s conduct, that he gave his children ſuch names as did not 
ſeem to ſpeak them Athenians ; for he named his three ſons, Lace- 
demonius, Eleus, and Theſſalus ; moſt authors are of opinion, that 
he had theſe by a woman of C/itorium, though Dradorzs the geo- 


_ grapher aſſerts, that they were the children of his wife dice. It 
s clear · from all the writers who mention this great man, that even 


his baniſhment neither altered his conduct towards the Lacedemoni- 


4s, or towards his countrymen. He would have fought for the lat- 
ter againſt the former at Ow of Taxagre ; he had intereſt 


enough 
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their enemies and their allies, the leaſt unlucky aceident fur 

niſhed a handle for new revolts or invaſions. Ihe Megarians 
were the firſt in this buſineſs, their little ſtate, which lay in 
an angle of Attica, had been long under the protection, which 
was but another word for being under the dominion, of 4- 
thens, and had brought them into ſeveral quarrels with their 
neighbours.But now, it ſeems, thoſe of Megara, either forget- 
ting the obligations conferred upon them by the Athenians, or 
elſe conceiving that no obligations could warrant the treat- 
ment they received, diſclaimed all dependence on Athens, 
and entered into a ſtrict league with her conſtant and avowed 
enemy Lacedemon. The Athenians, as ſoon as they were in- 
formed of this, ravaged their little country, and for a time 
blocked up the Megarians in their city. The Lacedemonians 
quickly reſented this proceeding, and hearing that Pericles the 
Atbenian general was employed another way, they made a 
great irruption into Attica and did abundance of miſchief ; 
upon which Pericles, who was marched againſt Eubea, was 
recalled in haſte to aſſiſt his country, Upon his return, he 
did not, as many expected, immediately attack the Lacede- 


enough with the former to reconcile them to the latter after he 
was recalled, which ſhews how ſteady he was in his conduct, and 
what a high opinion all his contemporaries conceived of his virtue 
at home and abroad. Two W e incidents relating to his 
laſt expedition are preſerved in hiſtory; the firſt, that when he was 
about to embark for Cyprus he dreamed, that an angry bitch barked 


at him, and in the midit of her barking uttered the following lines: 


Go on, yet ſhortly ſhalt thou be 

A friend unto my whelps and me. | 
Afiyphilus of Pofidonium interpreted this dream thus; A dog, ſaid 
he, is an enemy to him he barks at; a man can only be ſtiled a 
friend to his enemies when he is dead; that mixture of a human 


voice with barking, which appeared hideous in the bitch, this in- 
terpreter affirmed lignifed the Medes, whoſe armies were conſtantly 


made up of Barbarians and Greeks; yet in ſpite of this he ſet fail and 
proceeded in his expedition. The ſecond circumſtance worthy of 


note was, when he had arrived at Cyprus, having formed ſome great 
project in his head, he ſept perſons in whom he could confide to 
conſult the oracle of Jupiter Ammon as to his ſucceſs ; the oracle 
_ readily gave them this anſwer ; You may return, for Cimon is al- 
ready with me. The meſſengers on their return found that Cimon 
was at that time dead; he was ſomewhat younger than Themifto. | 
les, but what his age was at the time of his death, that we know 


not (82). 
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monian army ; but conſidering that it was led by a - young 
man, Pli/tonax then king of Sparta, who had with him one 
Cleandrides for a tutor, he ſent the latter a conſiderable ſum 
of money and thereby procured the return of the Lacede- 
monian army without blows. When Pericles came to make 
up his accounts, he thought fit to charge ten talents, laid 
out in a fit manner on a proper occaſion ; at another time the 
Athenians would not have bore with ſuch an article in a pub- 
ie account, but Pericles had ſuch an aſcendency over them, 
and they were ſo thoroughly ſenſible how this money had been 
applied, that they paſſed his accounts without a word, and 
ordered him to proſecute the expedition againſt Fubea, in 
which he had been before employed. ee 

WUILE Pericles was at home in the winter, Tolmides, 
who had done ſuch great things for the Athenians, reſolved to 
make an expedition into Bæœotia, with a ſmall body of troops 
and in a very advanced ſeaſon of the year; a great number 
of the braveſt Athenians readily engaged to ſerve under this 
famous general as voluntiers. Yet Pericles was conſtantly a- 
gainſt it, preſſing Tolmides to wait a little, and to join in his 
conduct prudence with valour. But he ſeeming to take this 
amiſs, and not greatly to reliſh another's meddling in his af- 
fairs, Pericles told him calmly, I you will not liſten to my ad- 


vice, yet certainly it won't be amiſs if you wait time's leiſure a 


little, who, let me tell you, Sir, is the wiſeſt of all counſellors. 
This faying being Pony divulged, became afterwards ex- 
ceedingly beneficial to Pericles ; for Tolmades, after doing 


great things in Baotia, was attacked by the.confederate army, 


compoſed of the quotas ſent from all the little ſtates of that 
country, Killed, and his army routed at Chæronca. This de- 
feat terribly humbled the Atbenians, for, in order to redeem 
their priſoners, they were conſtrained to renounce all pre- 
tence of dominion over the cities of Begtia ; and while this 
was doing, many other little ſtates declared againſt the Atbe- 


nians b. 


| Trace be- Pericles, notwithſtanfing all tl a bed wich 


tween A- an army into Eubea, from whence a new revolt of the A.- 
thens and gareans cauſed him to be recalled, but within a ſhort time he 


Sparta. re-entered that iſland, and made himſelf maſter of the city of 


3 Heſtiæa; the inhabitants of which, to te the reſt of the 
the country, he ejected, and placed a colony of Athenians in their 
Bine Read. A ſhort time after the reſt of Rules ſubmitted, and, 
Chriſt. 
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the Lacedemonians, finding it no longer for their intereſt to 


on the war, a negotiation was ſet on foot, whereby a 
peace was effected for thirty years, Callias and Chares being 
plenipotentiaries for the Athenians e. | | | 

ABOUT this time Pſummeticus king of Libya, or, as Plu- 
tarch calls him, of Egypt, ſent by way of preſent to the 4- 
thenian people forty thouſand buſhels of wheat, which proved 
a great misfortune to the city; for Pericles, out of ſpite to 


Cimon's family who had children by an Arcadian woman, had 


preferred a law, whereby Athenians of the half-blood were 


fect, that no leſs than five thouſand perſons, who till then 
had been conſidered as freemen, were ſold as ſlaves ; a molt 
exorbitant ſtroke of arbitrary power, puniſhed afterwards by 


the hand of heaven, in taking away all Pericles's children of 
the whole blood, and obliging him to intreat the Athenians to 
cancel this law out of pity to him its author, who without the 


leaſt compaſſion, had ſuffered five thouſand men to be made 
ſlaves at once under colour thereof. One thing this ſeverity 
of his produced, which has been extremely uſeful to the cri- 
tics, vix. the ſettling exactly the number of the Athenian ci- 
tizens at this time, when in the midſt of ſo many enemies, 


Athens durſt think of ſending out colonies, bumbling her 
neighbours, ſubduing foreigners, and even of erecting an uni- 


verial monarchy. This number, as it is ſet down by Plu- 
tarch, was found on the poll to be no more than fourteen 
thouſand and forty perſons 4. | | 
Tux year after this, that is, in the beginning of the eighty 
fourth olympiad, the Sybarites, a people. of Italy, being a 
ſecond time driven from their city by the Cratanians, ſent 
ambaſſadors into Greece, and humbly beſought the Lacedems- 
neans and Athenians to reſtore them, and to ſend a colony to 
ſhare with them the new city they reſolved to build. The 
 Lacedemonians rejected their requeſt ; but the Athenians, who 


delighted much in ſuch applications, readily yielded to it; and 
not only diſpatched ten ſhips, with a conſiderable body of 


men on board, under the command of Lampo and Aenocrates; 


but alſo cauſed a proclamation to be made throughout all Pe- 
loponneſus, that ſuch as were willing to go and ſettle in Ita- 
ly, might do ſo under the protection of their fleet; and abun- 


dance of people accepting the propofition, the Sybarites, by 


the aſſiſtance of theſe new comers, re. eſtabliſned themſelves 


in their country, and built a new city which they called T- 


e Tavcrpin, Diopor;PLuT. ubi ſupra, 4 PL ur. in vit. Periclis, 
T3 ne 


diafranchiſed; this law, on account of the diviſion of the corn 
before - mentioned, was proſecuted with ſuch ſeverity and ef- 
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rium, from whence themſelves were afterwards ſtiled Thu- 


rians (E). 


AT 
D iopon. Stevt. Biblioth. lib. xii. p. 295. 


(E) In order to conceive rightly of this buſineſs, the reader muſt 
aſcend a good deal higher in point of time, and trace the cauſe of the 


erection of Thurivm back to the foundation of Sybaris ; he will then | 


ſee how the Greeks ſettled colonies, maintained, and reftored 
them. Sybaris was a colony of the Acbæant and Trazenians, it 


ood on the gulph of Tarentum, between the rivers Grathis and 


Syzbaris, from which laſt it took its name, (33). The felicity of 
its ſituation was ſuch, that in a very ſhort ſpace of time it excel- 
led all the cities in its neighbourhood in wealth, power, and people, 
By degrees it ſpread its dominionover four ſmall nations inhabiting 
this part of Haly, and reckoned no leſs than twenty five ſmaller 
Cities than itſelf within its territory, ſo thoroughly peopled, that 
they could on an emergency bring three hundred thouſand men 
into the field. In conſequence of its proſperity Sybaris became 
formidable, and even hateful, to its neighbours. Their immenſe 
wealth making its inhabitants at once luxuriant and inſolent, ſo 


' that they neither knew how to behave towards others, or with 


what to content themſelves (84). Telys being king of Syharts, as 
Herodotus ſays (85), or, as Diodorus with greater probability af- 


firms, Demagogue, i. e. a ruler in right of his eloquence, perſuaded 
the people upon various accuſations to baniſh five hundred of their 


moſt conſiderable citizens, and to confiſcate their eſtates. The ex- 


iles immediately fled for refuge to Crotona, and as ſuppliants fell 


down before the altars in the forum. In a very ſhort ipace Tely; 
engaged the Sybarites to ſend deputies to Crotona, to demand that 
thoſe they had baniſhed ſhould be delivered up, threatening war 


in caſe of refuſal. The Crotonians upon this were much at a loſs 


what to do; at laſt they determined to protect at all events thoſe 


who had fled to them, and to oppoſe force by force. 'The Syba- 
rites took the field with 300,000 men, the Crotonians were able to 


raiſe no more than 100,000 ; however, yalour prevailed over num- 


bers, and the Crotonians,having beaten the Sybarites, killed all without 


quarter, and in the end ſacked and deftroyed the city. This happen- 


ed in the third year of the Ixviith olympiad. In the fourth year of the 
lxxxith olympiad the city of Syberis was reſettled by the Theſſalians, 
but in the year of the h<xxiiid olympiad the Crotonzans over- 
threw it again. After this laſt misfortune, the Sybarites made the 


application mentioned in the text to the Spartans and Athenians. 


and Xenocrates, who commanded the Athenian ſquadron, 
found it no difficult taſk to collect voluntiers in Pe/oporneſus, when 


(83) Steph. de Urb. (84) Aer. de Rep. Ib. v. felt. 3. 
Strab. lib. vi. p. 203. Marcian. p. 14. Diedar. Sicul. lib. xii. 
785) lib. v. p. 346. 
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AT the cloſe of the eighty fourth olympiad, according to 
the computation of Diodorus Siculus, and fix years after the 
concluſion of the peace between Athens and Sparta, as Thu- 
cydides relates, a war broke out between the Samians and 
Milefians about the city of Priene, ſeated under mount Mycale 


in Zonza; how this war came to affect the Athenians is not very 


clear; Diodorus ſays, that the Samians, who were victors, 
conceiving that the Athenians favoured their enemies, re- 
volted from them; Thucydides ſays, that the vanquiſhed com- 
plained to the people of Athens, who were likewiſe defired by 
ſome Samian malecontents to ſend a ſufficient force thither, 
in order to change the government and ſettle a democracy. 
Plutarch intimates, that the Athenians having directed both 
parties to lay down their arms and ſubmit to their deciſion, 
the Samians refuſed ſo to do, whereupon the war was com- 
menced. There is yet another reaſon aſſigned, which ſeems 


at leaſt as well founded as any of the reſt ; and it is this, that 


the Pythian oracle had declared, that the city ſhould be exceedingly 
proſpered if they founded it, where the water was ſcarce and bread 
without meaſure. When they arrived therefore in Italy, and be- 
gan to ſearch through the territory of Sybaris for ſuch a place as 


ſuited the oracle, they found at laſt a ſmall ſpring which was called 


Thuria, the water of which was conveyed through a brazen pipe 
that was called Medimnmum. Concluding inſtantly, that this was 
the fitoation pointed out by the oracle, they began to lay out the 


city which they came to build, and from the ſpring before nen- 


tioned called it Thurinm. They who had the direction of the 
buildings contrived to have four ftreets in length, called, Heraclea, 
Aphrodifiade, Olympiade, and Dionyfiade, and three in breadth, viz. 
Heroa, Thuria, and Thurina. When the buſineſs was executed ac- 
cording to this ſcheme, and the city compleated, it appeared won- 


derfully neat and compact, every thing being ſo diſpoſed as to be 


at once beautiful and commodious. Peace did not long inhabit 
| theſe new-raiſed dwellings; the Sybarites, conceiving that in their 
own country they ought to rule all, ſhut out the new-comers from 
all employments and honours, which ſo diſguſted them, who were 
by far the majority, that they ſuddenly took up arms, fell on the 
Fybarites, extirpated them, and ſending for freſh ſupplies from 


reece, formed themſelves into a commonwealth, making Charoz- 


gas, one of their fellow-citizens, their legiſlator. The ſubſequent 
hiſtory of Tharium will be found in its ptoper place. From what 
is faid here, the circumſtances attending eſtabliſhing colonits will be 
ſufficiently underſtood, as alſo the conveniencies flowing to their 


mother cities from theſe kind of ſettlements, which was the prin - 


cipal intent of this long note (86). 


(86) Dede Sical. al Irre. 
| Pericles 
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Pericles engaged the Athenians in this war to gratify his miſ- 


treſs Aſpaſia a Mileſian, one of the handſomeſt women in 


her time, and who had ſuch an aſcendency over Pericles, that 
for her ſake he ſacrificed his family and his peace (F). How- 
ever 


(F) Aſpafia, who is to be the ſubject of this note, was one. of 
the moſt famous women in all antiquity on account both of her 
virtue and her vices. She was lovely in her perſon, admirable for 


her natural endowments, and no leſs diſtingziſhed by the accom- 


pliſhments ſhe had acquired. Her birth-place was Miletum a city 


in /ozia, famous for producing perſons of extraordinary abilities. 


She was the tutreſs, miſtreſs, and at laſt wife, to Pericles, who by 
his eloquence ruled Athens, and as ſuch claims a place here. The 
time of her birth can only be gueſſed at, ſhe was in all pro- 
bability about fifteen years younger than Pericles, and therefore 
might be born about the fourth year of the Ixxviiith olympiad. 
Her father's name was Ariochus, but of his quality we are ignorant. 
How ſhe came to Athens is alſo a point unſettled ; but as to the re- 


maining part of her hiftory we are not ſo much in the dark. She 


rendered herſelf conſpicuous by her perfection in the art of ſpeak- 
ing, which ſhe poſſeſſed in a ſuperlative degree, being alſo ad- 


mirably verſed in all the branches of uſeful literature, particularly 


natural philoſophy and politics. One Thrage/ia an Honian was her 
model, ſhe had made herſelf conſpicuous in Greece by her charms, 
addicted herſelf chiefly to the grandees, many of whom ſhe brought 
over to the intereſt of the great king, and, as Plutarch ſays, ſowed 


the firſt ſeeds of the Median faction in moſt of the cities of Greece. 


Aſpaſſa reſembled and even ſurpaſſed her. It is not to be imagined. 
that this fair one excelled (like ſome of our age) in light and 


amorous diſcourſes, Her diſcourſes were on the contrary not more 


brilliant than ſolid. It was even believed by the moſt intelligent 
Athenians, and amongſt them by Socrates himſelf, that A/pafia com- 
poſed the celebrated harangue hereafter mentioned, which Pericles 


pronounced with ſo much applauſe. What then muſt we conceive 


of her abilities, who had Pericles for a lover, and Socrates for a diſ- 
ciple? Whole fine qualities atoned even for want of reputation, 


and engaged the molt conſiderable perſons in Athens, not only to 


viſit her, but to bring their wives to hear her lectures, though they 
deteſted her conduct? As eloquence was of all others the moſt ne- 
ceflary talent to an Athenian ſtateſman, ſo Pericles on hearing 4/- 
paſia, determined to become her ſcholar, obſerving that with an 


exact mezhod ſhe mingled the moſt warm and pathetic ſtrokes of 


perſuaſive oratory, uniting the ſymmetry ariſing from art with the 


vehemence flowing from nature. From admiring her wiſdom, this 


great Athenian fell ſoon into a deep affection for her perſon, a thing 
not wonderful in itſelf, and leſs fo, if what moſt writers report of 
Pericles be true, that he was of a very amorous diſpoſition. Cer- 


tain it is, that 4/pafia gained an abſolute dominion over him, _ 


Cay. 18. The Hiſtory of the Athenians, 

ever it was, war was decreed againſt the Samians, and Pe- 

ricles was ſent againſt them with a fleet of forty ſail ; he pre- 
35 ſently 


Dad as great an aſcendency over his genius as he had over the 
Athenians. Plutarch reports, that as often as Pericles went to, or 


returned from, the forum, he went to the apartment of A/pafia and 


ſaluted her. The tenderneſs this nobleman exprefſed for 4þafiz 
made his wife, who was a woman of family, very uneafy ; which 
Pericles perceiving, readily confented that ſhe ſhould betake herſelf 
to a huſband more agreeable to her (though ſhe had borne him two 


ſons, Xanthippus and Paralus) and then took Aſpaſia to wife, 


whom he had fo long and ardently loved before. Heraclides of 
Pontus ſays, that Pericles, having 'divorced his wife, abandoned him- 
felF to his pleaſures, and I:ving with Aſpaſia, ſpent on her the greateſt 
part of his fortune; but this ought to be regarded as mere calumny, 
it being morally certain, that Pericles in the firſt place was never 
profuſe, and in the ſecond that Aſpaſia piqued herſelf exceedingly 
on her ſkill in economy. As to the affair ſpoken of in the text, 
viz. the Samian war, we are undoubtedly warranted by the autho- 
rity of Platarch in what we have advanced. For though it be true, 
that Thucydides makes no mention of 4/pafia in his detail of this 
war, yetthat might be owing to the gravity of the author, or to his 
generous diſdain of blackening Pericles, by recording things incap - 
able from their nature of direct proof. As to collateral circum- 
ſtances tending to ſupport this ſuggeſtion, there are many. Aſpaſa 
was a Mileſan by birth, Pericles was wont to conſult her; ſhe is 


reported to have accompanied him in this expedition, and to have 


built a temple to perpetuate the memory of his victory ; and laſtly, 
the compoſed, as we remarked before, the funeral oration pro- 
nounced by Pericles in honour of thoſe who were ſlain in this war. 
The comic poets, as they laſhed Pericles for affecting ſovereignty, 
ſo they failed not treating {/þaffe with the ſame ſeverity, and as 
they called him Jupiter, they ſtiled her Funo ; they likewiſe cha- 
racteriſed her under the names of Omphale and Dejanira, the one 
the wife, and the other the miſtreſs, of Hercules; and many other 
ways. Cratines uſed her the worſt ; for he, without palliating the 


nough, that the ſpleen of Pericles's enemies prompted them to fay 
any thing of him, or of thoſe in his favour, men or women. The 


former they called the pimps and courtiers of the new Piſflratus, 


the latter not only his whores but his bawds. Beſides various re- 
markable events relating to 4/pafia, which we ſhall be conſtrained 


to take notice of in the text, it may not. be amiſs to obſerve here, 
that it is generally conceived the ſon, to whom Peric/es bequeathed 
his name and his eſtate, was by her; certain it is, that ſon was but 
of the half- blood, as any fon of Appaſia s mult have been, and that 

his father, to ſecure the inheritance to him, prevailed on the people 


t abrogate che law which himſelf had procured to exclude _= 
| ; | rom 


matter, painted her as an abandoned ſtrumpet. It is evident e- 
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ſently brought them into ſubjection, and began to change all 
things according to his will, directing firſt, that the govern- 
ment ſhould be democratical for the future, and that fifty hoſ- 
tages of principal perſons ſhould be delivered to him with as 


many children. Plutarch ſays, that all imaginable methods 


were tried to ſoſten Pericles upon this occaſion ; the hoſtages 
offered him a talent a-head by way of ranſom ; thoſe who 
diſliked the democracy proffered him a large ſum if he would 
leave the government as he found it; and Piſſuthnes, the go- 
vernor of Sardis for the Perſian king, thinking an ariſto- 
cratic government in Samos more advantageous to his maſter, 
would have given ten thouſand pieces of gold to have made 


uß this breach with the Athenians; but Pericles, having no 


reſpe& to money, carried away the hoſtages to Lemnos, and 


| eſtabliſhed the demoeracy in Samos as he had been directed to 


do. But as governments founded in force ſeldom laſt long, 
the Samians fell into mighty diſſenſions as ſoon as Pericles was 
gone home. Some of them who had retired to Piſſuthnes, 
having procured from him an aid of ſeven hundred men, re- 
turned into their own country, and their faction opening the 
gates to them, thoſe of the oppoſite party were ejected and 
the Athenian gariſon expelled ; they procured allo their hoſtages 
to be privately ſent away from Lemnes, and having drawn the 
Byzantines to their party, they declared themſelves open ene- 


mies to Athens. That city, unuſed to bear inſults, imme- 


* 


diately cquipped ſixty gallies, and ſent them under Pericles to 
ſubdue the Samians a ſecond time. . 


ſrom ſacceſions. Bekides theſe circumſiances there is another, fa- 


vouring this opinion, vi that Eupolis the comic poet, introducing 
Pericles aſking news of this baſtard ſon, makes the perſon he ſpeaks 


to anſwer, He is alive and well, aud bad been married long ago, if 
the fear of meeting with a wife as diſhoneſt as his mother did not deter 
bim. Which is fo correſpondent with what Eupolis elſewhere ſays 
of Aſpaſia, that one can hardly conceive this to have ſprung 
from any but her. That ſhe ſurvived Pericles is certain, but for 
her adventures afterwards we are pretty much in the dark. Pla- 


tarch indeed informs us, that ſhe attached herſelf to one Lyficles, a 


man of mean birth and as mean parts, whom by her intereſt, how- 


ever, ſhe raiſed to great employments in the ſtate. What thoſe. 


_ employments were is not recorded, nor any thing farther of Apa 
which deſerves notice (87). = Ep 8 


(87) Plutarch. in vit. Periclis. Athen. bb. æiii. p. 560. Cicero 
m Brato. Menoxen, Platonis. in tom. ii. 4, D. 1578. p. 235, 
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Wu Pericles was at ſea with this fleet, he found it ne- 
ceſſary todetach ſixteen ſhips, as well to gain intelligence of 
the Phoenician fleet, as to haſten the auxiliary ſquadrons he 
expected from Chios and Lesbos; with the forty four remain- 
ing veſſels he engaged the Samians and their allies, though 


their fleet conſiſted of ſeventy fail, and beat them. Being af- 


terwards ſtrengthened by a reinforcement of forty ſhips from 
Athens and twenty five from Chios and Lesbos, he beſieged 
Samos by land and ſea; deceiving intelligence that the Phœ- 
nician fleet was coming to its relief, he ſailed with ſixty ſhips 


to meet it. During his abſence the beſieged fell upon the 


remainder of the Athenian ſhips under the command of Tiſa- 
goras, defeated them, and for fourteen days remained maſ- 
ters of the ſea; during which ſpace of time they furniſhed 
themſelves with whatever they wanted. Plutarch cenſures 
Pericles's conduct on this occaſion, and attributes the loſs 
which the Athenians ſuſtained to his leaving the fiege ; but 


there ſeems to be no foundation for this, becauſe fighting the 


Phenician fleet at ſea, rather than in the neighbourhood of 


Samos, was certainly his intereſt. On his return to the ſiege, 


having received a farther reinforcement of fourſcore ſhips, 
according to Thucydides, of ninety, as Diodorus tells us, he 
ſtraitened the Samians more than ever, and having divided 
his men into eight bodies, kept ſeven every day on duty, and 
allowed. the eighth to refreſh themſelves. At length after nine 
months ſiege the Samians ſurrendered; upon which Pericles 
demoliſhed their walls, ſeized their ſhips, and mulcted them 


in the whole expence of the war, part of which he obliged 


them to pay down, and took hoſtages for the remain- 
der f. 3 = 


Wren Pericles returned from this war, he procured him- 


ſelf to be appointed to pronounce the public oration in com- 


 memoration of ſuch as fell in this war, which he did with 


ſuch eloquence, that when he came down from the pulpit or 
place where ſuch public declamations were delivered, the 
ladies gathered about him, took him by the hand, and 
crowned him with garlands. Amongſt the reſt Elpinice 
drew near him, but not with the ſame intention with the reſt, 
for ſhe addreſſed him in theſe words : „ Theſe are brave 


« things, Pericles, that you have done, and ſuch certainly 


. as deſerve theſe wreaths of glory, who have deprived us 
s of ſo many worthy citizens, not in a war againſt Phæni- 


f TyvcyD1. lib. i. de Bello Pelopon. PLuTakca. in vit. 


Periclis. Dtopok. Sicut. lib. xii. p. 302. 
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« cians or Medes, the natural enemies of our country, for 


tc ſuch my brother Cimon waged ; but in the overthrow of 
« a city that was in alliance with us, whoſe people ſpoke 
<< the ſame lan and were of our kindred”. Pericles 
gave a ſtrong ce of his great compoſure and readineſs of 
mind on this occaſion, for he repeated careleſsly the follow- 


ing verſes from the poet Archilochus : 


A dame like you in deep decline, 

Should not attempt by art to ſhine ; | 
You ſhould not powder thus your hair, 

Nor ſhould your unguents taint the air ; 8 

Follies which ſuit the young and fair. 


In recording theſe paſſages we had the reader's profit as 
well as pleaſure in view ; for they ſhew, that as abſolute as 
Pericles was become in Athens, by dint of his eloquence and 
good fortune, yet even a woman could, and durſt, diftinguith 


| between the ſervices done the ſtate by a patriot general, one 


who ſought nothing but to exalt the intereſt and glory of his 


country, and him who had the 13 of his own 


power chiefly in view. They ſhew too the particular 
grandcur of mind inherent in Pericles, who was not to be 
ruffled even by the ſhrewdeſt ſpeeches, but maintained always 
ſuch an equality of temper as enabled him to make ſuch an 
anſwer as was moſt proper on every occaſion . It is on all 
hands confeſſed, that Pericles valued himſelf very much on 
the reduction of Samos, and Thucydides gives us great rea- 
ſon to believe, that the Athenians conceived highly of him for 
that exploit; the Samians at the time he deſtroyed them be- 
ing one of the moſt flouriſhing nations in that part of the 


world, and who bid fair for wreſting from the Athenians the 


dominion of the ſea h. | 
THE war between the Corcyrians and Corinthians com- 


menced a little after this, and drew by degrees the Athenians 
into thoſe engagements, which at laſt proved the ruin of their 


ſtate. There is a neceſſity therefore that we ſhould give here 
a ſuccin account of the cauſes of this war, and of the me- 


thods by which the Athenians were drawn-to take part in it. 


An inteſtine war breaking out in the little territory of Epi- 
damnum, a city in Macedonia founded by the Corcyrians, one 


party called in the Illyrians to their aſſiſtance, and the other, 


tinding themſelves ſtraitened, applied themſelves for aid to 


the people of Corcyra. They neglecting the buſineſs, the 


s PLYUTARCH. in vit. Periclis Þ De Bello Pelop. lib. i. 
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people of Epidamnum ſent to Corinth for ſuccours, owning 
her for their foundreſs, becauſe the Corcyrians were a colony 
from Corinth. The Corinthians, partly out of pity to the 
Epidannians, and partly out of ſpleen to the Corcyrians, ſent 


a —_— great fleet to the "affiſtance of the former, Thich tho- 


y eſtabliſhed that party which had applied to Corinth; 
this being reſented by the Corcyrians, they ſent a fleet to E 22 
damnum to ſupport the exiles, which on its arrival at that port 
did not act offenſively, the chief commanders having inſtruc- 
tions to propoſe an amicable compoſure of all differences, in- 


to which the Corinthians would by no means come. The 
the Corcyrians beat the Corinthians and their allies 


next year | 

at ſea, and took Ep pidamnum by ſtorm, after which they waſt- 
ed the dominion of the confederates of the Corinthians, which 
greatly exaſperated the latter. At Corinth therefore they be- 
gan to make new preparations for carrying on the war, and 
preſſed their confederates to do the ſame, that they might be 
In a condition to jo ey the honour they had loft, and humble 


this ungrateful * which had taken upon her to inſult 


her — ＋ city. hen the Corcyrians received advice of 


theſe proceedings, they inſtantly diſpatched ambaſſadors to 


carry their complaints 5 Athens, and the Corinthians, on the 


receipt of this news, diſpatched theirs likewiſe ; both on the 


ſame errand ,and with equal hopes. 
THERE could be nothing more glorious for the Athenians 
chan ſuch an application as this, which ſeemed to acknowledge 


the legality of that dominion which this ſtate had always affect- 


ed. Thucydides therefore, who begins his hiſtory with the ſtory 


of this war, hath given us at large the harangues, as well of 


the Cormthian as of the Corcyrian ambaſſadors, to which we 
muſt refer our readers. At RA the Athenian people approved 


the cauſe of the Corinthians, but they ſoon changed their minds, 
with the Corcyrians, yet they did not make a 
ue offenſive and defenſive with that ſtate, becauſe by ſuch 
ep Athens would immediately have broken with Corinth 


and took part 


* all her allies; they contented themſelves with making a 
defenſive alliance only with the Corcyrians, whereby both par- 
ties reciprocally promiſed to affift each other in caſe either 


ſhould be attacked. It does not appear, that the Athenians + 


entered much into the merits of this cauſe ; they were become 


too great politicians for that; the reaſons aſſigned by Thucy- 
_ dides, 3 perfectly well acquainted with them, are theſe: 


firſt, Corcyra was a very great maritime power; ſecondly, 
this iſland lay very convenient for affifting Athens in her de- 


Tu ver vp. ubi ſupra, D1opos. Stcv . Biblioth. lib, xii. 
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ſigns on Italy and Sicily. When the Corinthian fleet there- 
fore was ready to fail, the Athenians, according to their trea- 
ty, ſent ten gallies to Corcyra under the command of Lacede- 
monius the ſon of Cimon, with whom were joined Diotenes 
and Proteus as collegues. Plutarch ſays, that Pericles, by 
ſending this ſmall ſquadron under Lacedæmonius, intended to 
affront him, or at leaſt to put it out of his power to do any 
great matter, whereby to revive the antient ſplendor of his fa- 


mily, againſt which that great politician had always a pique. 
But there ſeems to be very little colour for this. Thucydides 


- fays, that the Athenians, who were indeed under the directi- 


on of Pericles's counſels, did not intend the Corcyrians an 
real aſſiſtance, but ſent this ſmall ſquadron to look on, while 
the Corinthians and Corcyrians weakened and waſted each 
other. The Corinthians, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year 
permitted, made for the coaſt of Corcyra, with a fleet con- 


| fiſting of one hundred and fifty ſail under the command of 


Xenoclides, aſſiſted by four other Corinthian admirals, each 
ſquadron of their allies being commanded by a chief of their 
own. The Corcyrians prepared as well as they could for the 
reception of this great armada ; they put to ſea 'a fleet of one 
hundred and ten gallies, which by the Athenian ſhips was aug- 


mented to one hundred and twenty; as ſoon as the navies were 
in fight, they prepared for an engagement. The Corcyrians 
| gave their right wing to their allies the Athenians, ranging 


rheir own fleet in three ſquadrons, each commanded by an ad- 
miral of reputation. The Corinthians gave their right wing 
to the Megarians and other of their allies, diſpoſed the reſt of 


them in the centre, and placed their own gallies in the left, 
; that they might engage the Athenians. The action was very 


briſk for a time, the Corcyrian left wing broke the right of the 
Corinthian fleet, and forcing ſome of the ſhips on ſhore, land- 
ed, pillaged their camp, and made a great number of priſo- 
ners; on the other hand, the Corinthian ſhips in their left wing 
beat the right wing of the Corcyrians, whom the Athenians, 

according to their inſtructions, aided but faintly ; at laſt the 


Corinthians charging them briſkly, the Athenians were oblig- 


ed to defend themſelves, which they did ſo well, that the Co- 


 rinthians were glad to retire, which accordingly they did, af- 
ter taking up part of the broken ſhips and moſt of their own 
dead. The next day the Corinthians reſolved to attack the 

Corcyrians again, who prepared on their fide to receive them ; 


but when the action was ready to begin, the Corinthians of a 


fudden retired, which the Corcyrians knew not what to make 


of, till the arrival of a fleet of twenty ſail from Athens put it 


out of doubt, that the 6 ſeeing them, and fearing 


there 
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there might be more behind them, had wiſely choſen to with- 
draw. The next day the Athenian and Corcyrian fleets went 
and braved the Corinthians in their harb our, who would not 
be provoked to hazard an engagement, becauſe all the ſhips 
from Athens were clean, and the Athenidus, for ought they 
knew, might have another fleet waiting for them in their re- 
turn to Peloponneſus. Both ſides claimed the victory, and both 
erected trophies at Sybotis. The Corinthians, becauſe they re- 
mained maſters of the field of battle, had carried away a part 
of the broken veſſels, made a thouſand priſoners, and ſunk 
ſeventy of the Corcyrian ſhips ; the Corcyrians becauſe by 
the affiſtance of the Athenians they had ſunk thirty of the Co- 
rinthian veſſels, taken ſome ſpoils, and forced them to retire 
home. This was the greateſt ſea- fight, which to this time had 
happened among the Greeks, there being no leſs than two 
hundred and ſeventy veſſels engaged. The Corinthians com- 
plained loudly againſt the Athenians, as if they had broken 
the peace ; the Athenians on the other hand alledged, they 
had only affiſted their allies ; and thus theſe ſtates began to 
hate each other. As for the priſoners made by the Corinthians, 
they ſold eight hundred of them for ſlaves, the reſt they treat- 
ed kindly in hopes of making uſe of them for facilitating a 
| Tae Corcyrian war was followed by the revolt of Potidæa, The revol: 
a town in Macedonia, founded by the Corinthians, but joined of Poti- 
in alliance to Athens. As ſoon as the Corcyrian war dza. 
broke out, the Athenians ſent orders to the citizens of Poti- 
dea immediately to demoliſh a part of the walls of the city, 
to ſend back the magiſtrates whom they had received from 
Corinth, and give hoſtages for their own behaviour. Perdic- 
cas king of Macedon, hating the Athenians, took this oppor- 
tunity to perſuade the Potideans to revolt, which accordingly 
they did, though they ſent ambaſſadors to Athens to entreat the 
revocation: of the orders ſent them; but in the mean time they 
ſent deputies to Sparta, to join with the Corinthians and Megari- 
ans in their complaints of the Athenians. The Athenians in 
the mean time ſent a conſiderable fleet againſt Macedonia, and 
ſome time after another, with a conſiderable body of land 
troops on board, under the command of Callias, a man of 
great quality and courage. The Corinthians on their fide diſ- 
patched Ariſteus with a conſiderable force to the aſſiſtance of 
the Potideans. Not to detain the reader too long with a de- 


k& Tyycypip. ubi ſupra, Diopos. Sicv L,lib xii. PLuTarxcur 
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tail of all the little circumſtances of this war, which may be 
found in the accurate hiſtory of Thucydides, we ſhall content 
ourſelves with obſerving, that an engagement happened be- 


fore Potidæa, in which the Athenians were victors, but with 


the loſs of their general Callias. Phormio, who ſucceeded 
him in his command, inveſted the city in form, and ſhut up 
its port with his fleet ; but the Potideans, dreading to fall in- 


to the hands of the Athenians, made a moſt obſtinate defence, 


while in the mean time they warmly ſolicited the Corinth:- 


ans to perform their promiſes, and to engage the reft of the 


| Diffentions 


2 Athens. 


ſtates of Peloponneſus in their quarrel l. 


WHILE affairs abroad were in this condition, the Atheni- 


ans were very far from being quiet at home. Pericles had at- 
tained ſuch a ſuperiority as had never been ſeen in Athens 
ſince the days of Piſiſtiratus; the laſt competitor with him for 


the favour of the people was Thucydides, a man noble by birth, 


and of qualifications ſuiting therewith; he endeavoured to the 


utmoſt to hinder thoſe alterations in government which the 
popular party ſought to bring about, and more eſpecially op- 


- poſed Pericles, who, perceiving that one of them muſt give 


ed rather like a prince than a private man; for he procured 


way, put the matter to the teſt by procuring an oſtraciſm; 
wherein, upon counting the votes, it was found, that Thu- 
cydides was exiled by the people. From this time forward 
Pericles altered the whole tenour of his conduct, and behav- 


all things to be at his diſpoſal, and took the whole management 
of the Athenian affairs at home and abroad upon himſelf. 


When the ſtate of things began to have an ominous appear- 
ance, and the Athenians apprehended a war, in which they 


ſhould be obliged to contend, not for ſpoil, for glory, or au- 


thority, but for their lands, and houſes, and whatſeever was 


dear to them, they grew out of humour with Pericles, and 


received readily for truth whatever the envy of his enemies 


prompted them to ſay of him. For example, when Menon, 


one of Phidiar's workmen, preferred a petition to the people, 


wherein he charged that excellent ſtatuary with purloining a 
part of the gold which had been delivered to him for the ſta- 
tue of Minerva, many reaſons induced ſuch as diſliked Pe- 


r:cles to abet this proſecution, among the reſt theſe two; 
firft, they conceived that they ſhould try the minds of the peo- 


ple by this ſtep, and diſcover whether they were at preſent 


diſpoſed to bear with the proſecution of Pericles or not; 
ſecondly, they thought to revenge themſelves on the ſtatuzry, 


for having inſerted a picture of Pericles, fighting with an 4 


1 TxvcrtDpis. lib. i. Diopos. lib. xii. 
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mazon in the ſhield of the g But in the end this buſi- 
neſs had an iſſue little ; for Phidias having declared 


that by Pericles's direction the gold was fo laid on, that the 


the experiment was made accordingly, and the weight found 
to be juſt. However, Ph:dias either died in —4 or Was 
baniſhed; Plutarch ſays, that he was poiſoned by the pro- 

curement of Pericles's enemies, who afterwards ſought to 
charge it upon him . Hermippus next accuſed Aſpaſia of 


impiety or irreligion, as alſo for being a bawd to Pericles, and 


as ſuch, ſeducing the wives and daughters of Athenian citi- 
zens ; Diopithes preferred a pſephiſma or decree to the people, 
that it might be rendered criminal not to inform the proper 
court, i. e. the Areopagus, againſt ſuch perſons as diſputed the 
religion of their country, or taught ſuch things, under colour of 
natural philoſophy, in relation to celeſtial bodies, as were 
inconſiſtent therewith. This was known to ſtrike at Anax- 
agoras the preceptor of Pericles, and even at Pericles himſelf. 
The people aſſented thereto, and, in conſequence thereof, 
Anaxagoras was judicially accuſed (G). To wind up Per:- 


=» Dropor, lib. xii. c. 7. Pruraxen. in vit. Periclis. 


(G) It is not clearly expreſſed by Plutarch, on what account ei- 


ther Aſpaſia or Anaxageras was accuſed of impiety; however, it 
is not hard to conjecture, that perſons, eminent as they were, for 
the brilliancy of their parts, and ſor their great knowledge in natural 
philoſophy, ſhould be ſuſpected on account of their notions of re- 
ligion, in a country, where even in Hefod's time they had no leſs 
than thirty thouſand gods, for whoſe honour their votaries were 


wonderfully zealous. As to Auaxagerat, we ſhall have elſewhere 


occaſion to mention him and his opinions; at preſent we will ſtick 


to the point before us, and ſay nothing but what relates to this 
proſecution, its cauſes, and conſequences. Laertius reports from 


one Sotion, who wrote a book of the ſucceſſion of philoſophy, 


that Anaxagoras was accuſed by Clean of impiety, for aſſerting the 


ſun to be a burning plate; but that, being defended by Pericles 


his ſcholar, he was fined five talents, and baniſhed, whereas Sary- 


eus reported, that he was accuſed by Thucydides, not only of pro- 
pagating impious opinions, but of holding intelligence with the 


Perſians, and in his abſence ſentenced to die. Hierommus wrote, 


that Pericles brought him into court in poor garments, and much 
broken with ſickneſs, which moved his judges to compaſſion. 
Swidas is poſitive, that he was calt into priſon for introducing a new 
opinion concerning the divine nature, and baniſhed, notwithſtand- 
ing Pericles undertook to plead his cauſe. Foſephus tells us, that the 
Athenians believing the tun to be a god, and he affirming it to be 


withc-;: 


whole of it might be taken off without injury to the figure, 


cles's 
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cles's troubles, Dracontides moved, that Pericles might bring 
in his accounts, and that the final deciſion of his cauſe ſhould 
be committed to judges, who ſhould write their ſuffrages up- 
on billets taken from the altars*. Our great orator found 
means to diſengage himſelf from all theſe ſnares, he appeared 
in perſon for Aſpaſia, pleaded her cauſe as an advocate; but 
in the midſt of his pleadings let fall a ſhower of tears like a 
child, which was the more remarkable, becauſe he had never 

been known to weep before; and thus either the force of his 
eloquence, or the ſight of his grief, engaged the judges to ac- 
quit her. As for Anaxagoras, he was afraid to truſt his elo- 
quence with the defence of him whoſe wiſdom was his only 


a Diopok. ubi ſupra. PLUT. ubi ſupra. Diocen. LAERT. in 
vit. Anax. nd 


without ſenſe and knowledge, they adjudged him to ſuffer death 
as a blaſphemer. None of theſe opinions quadrate with Plutarch's 
account, and, which is till worſe, Plutarch does not agree with 
himſelf; for though ſpeaking of his retirement from Athens, he aſ- 
cribes it to Pericles's precaution, yet he elſewhere admits, that 4. 
naxagoras was accuſed. The truth ſeems to be, that the whole 
tenour of Anaxagoras's philoſophy was, according to the religi- 
ous notions of the Athenians, impious. For he taught, that mat- 


ter was compoſed of infinite ſimilar atoms, as gold is of grains, 
and that they were diſpoſed in the frame we ſee them, by av infi- 
nite ſelf-moving mind; whence he acquired, from the novelty of 


his doQrine, the ſurname of Nous, i. e. the mind, He lived after 
his baniſhment at Lampſacus, and was ſo little affected therewith, 
that when a perſon told him one day, You are deprived of the 


Athenians: he anſwered, You are miſtaken, friend, they are deprived 


of me. As to his notion of the ſun, he retained it to his death ; 
what that notion was, we learn from various authors, who agree, 
that he thought it to have been @ burning maſs, many times bigger 


than Peloponneſus, and that its revolution was occaſioned by the re- 


pulſe of the northern air; he held the moon to be a dark body 


enlightened by the ſun, habitable, having plains, hills, and water, 


which he inferred from the inequality of her ſurface. He aſſerted 
likewiſe, that the ſtars were earthy; which opinions we mention 
here, becauſe they were all contrary to the Athenian religion. His 
ſcholars were the greateſt men of Greece, but all ſuſpected of ir- 


religion To mention only a few, Archelaus the philoſopher, Zuri- 


pides the tragic poet, Socrates the famous moraliſt, who heard both him 
and Aſpaſia; ſome ſay, that Democritus was alſo his hearer ; but 
Laertius affirms, that Anaxagoras could not endure him, which Pha- 
worinus likewiſe aſſerts (88). 


(88) Drogen. in dit. Anaxag. Plut, in wit. Periclis. 1d de Su- 
per ſtit. e | | | 
- crime 
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crime, and therefore he wiſely ſent him out of Attica, with 
this mark of reſpect, however, that he attended him in per- 
ſon. As for what was objected to his own conduct, he was 
in the leaſt pain about it; for being a very exact oeconomiſt, 
he was able to ſhew two things from it, that he had al- 
ways lived within the bounds of his fortune ; and ſecondly, 
that he had no more than his father left him. This, as Thu- 
cydides obſerves, was the very baſis of his greatneſs, that he 
was univerſally known to be ſtrictly juſt to the public, above 
corruption, and, through the innocence of his actions in re- 


ſpect to pecuniary affairs, ſuperior to all the calumnies _ | 


could be raiſed againſt him o. 


161 


Tae Spartans having heard all that the little ſtates of The Spar- 
Greece had to ſay againſt the Athenians, and laſt of all the Co- tans pre- 
rinthians, ambaſſadors were ſent to Athens, to demand re- fare for 
paration for theſe injuries, or to denounce war in caſe of re- 4. 


fuſal. Thucydides, of all antient authors the moſt to be re- 
lied on, tells us, that they demanded in the firſt place the 
expulſion of thoſe Athenians who were ſtiled execrable on ac- 
count of the old buſineſs of Cylon and his aſſociates, becauſe 
by his mother's ſide Pericles was allied to the family of Me- 


gacles; they next inſiſted, that the ſiege of Potidæa ſhould 
be raiſed ; thirdly, that the inhabitants of Ægina ſhould be 
left free; and laſtly, that the decree made againſt the Mega- 


rians, whereby they were forbid the ports and markets of A 
thens on pain of death, ſhould be reſcinded, and the Gre- 
cian ſtates ſet at liberty, who were under the dominion of 
Athens. It is certain, that Pericles perſuaded the Athenians 
to reject theſe terms, but authors are not well agreed upon 
what motives he acted ; ſome ſay, that he thought the din 
of war would diſſipate that cloud of impeachments which his 
enemies were framing againſt him : Others, that perſonal in- 


juries done to him and to Aſpaſia provoked him to fall into 


theſe meaſures; the moſt probable ſeems to be, that he ad- 
viſed the Athenians according to his apprehenſion of the af- 
fair, and directed ſuch meaſures, as he thought ſuited beſt 
with the dignity of the Athenian ſtate. The harangue at- 
tributed to him by Thucydides, and which we have no reaſon 
to doubt is to the ſame effect with that which he delivered, 
offers the following arguments to the conſideration of the A- 
thenians : That whatever the Lacedemonians might pretend, 
as to the complaints of allies and injuſtice of them, the true 
ground of this reſentment was the proſperity of the Athe- 


nian republic, which they always hated, and now ſought an 


0 Tua ve vb. ubi ſupra, PLuTARCH. ubi ſupra. 
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opportunity of humbling. That it muſt be the fault of the 
Athenians themſelves, if they ſucceeded in this ſcheme, be- 
cauſe, for many reaſons accurately and judiciouſly ſtated by 
him, they were better able to engage in a long and expen- 
ſive war, than the Peloponneſians; that therefore it ſhould 
be propoſed as the moſt fealible, and at the ſame time the 
molt equitable ſatisfaction that could be given, that they 


would reverſe their decree againſt Megara, if the Lacedemo- 


niaus would allow free egreſs and regreſs in their city to the 
Athenians and their allies; that they would leave all thoſe 
ſtates free, who were free at the making of the laſt peace 
with Sparta, provided the Spartans would alſo leave all ſtates 
free who were under their dominion ; and that future diſ- 
putes ſhould be ſubmitted to arbitration. In caſe theſe offers 
ſhould not prevail, he adviſed them to hazard a war, telling 
them, that they ought not to think they ran ſuch a hazard 

for a trifle or to retain a ſcruple in their minds, as if a ſmall 


matter moved them to it, becauſe on this ſmall matter de- 


pended their ſafety and the reputation of their conſtancy and 
reſolution ; whereas, if they yielded in this, the next de- 
mand of the Lacedemonians would be of a higher nature; 
for having once diſcovered, that the Athenians might be 
taught to fear, they would thence conclude, that they 
durtt deny them nothing, whereas a tiff denial in this in- 


ſtance would teach them to treat Athens for the future on 
terms of equality. He enforced theſe reaſons, by ſhewing, 
that their anceſtors had always acted on the like principles, 

and had in all caſes preferred their glory to their eaſe, and 


their liberty to their poſſeſſions. Dzodorus informs us, that 
he laid before the people an exact account of their circum- 
ſtances, putting them in mind, that the treaſure brought 
from Delos amounted to ten thouſand talents, and that tho' 
four thouſand had been expended on the ſtately gate to 
their citadel, yet that fix thouſand were ſtill in hand, that 
they were alſo entitled to the ſubſidies paid by the confederate 


| ſtates, that the ſtatues of the gods, the Per/ian ſpoils, and 


other marks of their magnificence were worth immenſe ſums, 


that private men were arrived at vaſt fortunes, and that, 


conſidering their trade by ſea, they had a certain annual in- 
creaſe of wealth; that they had an army on foot of twelve 
thouſand men, and in their colonies and gariſons ſeventeen 
thouſand ; that their fleet conſiſted of three hundred fail, 
which might eaſily be increaſed, whereas the Peloponneſians 
had none of theſe advantages, which alſo Thucydides men- 
tions, but places this oration lower. Theſe were the cauſes, 
and this the beginning, of the famous Peloponneſian war, 

- __ which 
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which though, while it laſted, it brought innumerable evils 1 f 
upon Greece, yet there reſults from it this circumſtance of | 1 
glory, that perhaps of all the wars which ever happened, the =_ 


events of this are beſt recorded, ſo that the minuteſt circum- 
ſtances thereof are known even in theſe far diſtant times ; 
which ſhews how far learning is preferable to power, ſince 
now that all the ſtates of Greece have been for many ages p 
ſubverted and deſtroyed, the reſpe& due to the writings of 0 
Thucydides hath preſerved them, as the merit of Xenophon's 14 
hath alſo done his continuation of Thucydides's ſtory, * and 1 
thereby kept alive the remembrance of actions, which, how- 1 
ever great and glorious in themſelves, had otherwiſe been 
buried in oblivion (H). 

THiNGs being in this ſituation, the Thebans conceiving Platza far- 
with themſelves, that Platea, which had been always re- prized by q 
markable for her fidelity to the Athenians, would be a perpe- {he The- 2 
tual thorn in their ſides, reſolved to ſurprize it; with this bans. * 


P Tavcyp. ubi ſupra. Diopok. ubi ſupra. PI ur. ubi ſupra. 
JusTinx. lib. iii. c. 7. DEMuos r. adv. Nexr. 


(H) Beſides what is mentioned in the text of Pericles adviſing 
the Peloponneſian war, to get over an impeachment, there is a fa- 
mous ſtory related both by Plutcarh and Cornelius Nepos, that he 
was induced thereto by a ſprightly ſaying of the young Acibiads; 
who ſeeing him melancholy one day, aſked him what was the 
matter, and upon his anſwering, that he knew not how to account 

for the public money which had gone through his hands, Alci- 
Biades ſharply replied, Then ſtudy to give no account at all. Others 
pretend, that he was the author of the decree againft Megara, to 
revenge Aſpaſia, two of whole harlots ſome young men of that city 
had ſtolen away. It is true, that the decree happened on this ac- 
count, but Pericles does not ſeem to have been any ways guilty ; 
for a herald being diſpatched to Megara to complain of the injury, 
he was ſlain upon the road; and this violation of a ſacred character 
ave birth to the war. The enemies of Pericles indeed ſay, that 
he cauſed the herald to be flain, that he might pick a quarrel with 
the Megarians ; but that the fact was notoriouſly otherwiſe, may 
be gathered from this, that when the emperor Adrian granted ma- 
ny privileges and favours to the citizens of Greece, he expreſsly 
| excepted the Megarians on account of this very murder. If Tu- 
den had conceived, that any of theſe charges on Pericles had 
been juſtly founded, he would certainly have reported them. As 
to the ſneers of Ariſtophanes and other comic poets, they ought not 
in juftice to paſs for evidence, fince they were enemies alike to all 
who were eminent (89). | 


(89) Plut. in vita Peric lis. ts 
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view they ſent Eurymachus at the head of three hundred 
men, to aſſiſt ſuch of the Plateans as they had drawn over to 
their party, in making themſelves maſters of the place. In 
this deſign they ſucceeded very happily, the Plateans, who 
had promiſed to open the gates, kept their words exactly, 
and the Thebens in an inſtant took poſſeſſion of the place. 
The Plateans, that is, the townſmen in general, perceiving 
at laſt how ſmall a number the Thebans were, unanimouſly 
roſe and fell upon them, killing great numbers, and in the 
end forcing the reſt, with Eurymachus their chief, to render 
themſelves priſoners of war. It happened, that another party 


from Thebes came to aſſiſt their companions, but came too 


late ; the Plateans, foreſeeing that they would waſte their 
country, offered to releaſe their priſoners, if they would for- 
bear to ſpoil their lands ; but threatened at the ſame time, 
that, if they committed any waſte, they would put their 
friends to death. The Thebans upon this withdrew, but the 
Platcans, however, put their priſoners to death, alledging, 
that they never promiſed to releaſe them but in caſe of peace; 
their number was one hundred and eighty, and Eurymachus, . 
as he led them, died with them. The Athenians, as ſoon as 
they had notice of this attempt of the Thebans, cauſed all the 

Beotians in their territory to be arreſted, and when they un- 
derſtood how the Plateans had delivered themſelves, they 
ſent a great convoy of proviſions to that city, and a nume- 
rous body of troops to eſcort their wives and children to A- 
thens, The league being now broken on both ſides, each 
party prepared for the war, both ſent ambaſſadors to the Per- 


fian, both ſought to rouſe their allies. Moſt of the ſtates of 


Greece were inclined to the Lacedemonians, becauſe they pro- 
feſſed themſelves on this occaſion the deliverers of Greece; 
they likewiſe hated the Athenians, either becauſe they already 
oppreſſed them, or becauſe they apprehended that in time 
they would. With the Spartans joined all the Peleponneſians, 
except the Argives and part of the Acheans ; without Pelo- 


ponneſus the Megarians, Phocians, Lacrians, Beotians, Am- 


bracites, Leucadians, and Anactorians, declared themſelves on 


their ſide. On the other hand, the Chians, Leſbians, Plateans, 


Meſſenians, Acarnanians, Corcyrians, Zacynthians, Carians, 
Dorians, Thractans, the iſlands for the moſt part, and all the 
Cyclades, excepting Melus and Thera, with Eubæa and Samos. 


The Lacedemonians aſſembled their army at the Ithmus, but 


Archidamus, the Spartan king and commander in chief, diſ- 
patched a herald to Athens before he would enter Attica; this 
herald was ſent back without an anſwer, which put an end 
to all motions for peace, the Lacedemonians reſolving to act 

immediately 
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immediately offenſively, and the Athenians preparing to de- 
fend n as well as they could. 
Pericles, as he had engaged his countrymen to undertake The Pelo- 
this war, ſo his wiſdom ſeems to have been the only reſource Ponneſian 
they had in it. He was aware that Archidamus, being his * * 
friend, might forbid the plundering of his eſtates, of which he the Flo ad, 
immediately gave advice to the people, and to cut off all 2567. 
grounds of ſuſpicion, declared, that in ſuch a caſe he made a Before 
preſent of his lands to the public. He then adviſed, that, Chriſt, 
without thinking how to defend their country ſeats, they 432. 
ſhould turn all their care to the city, buſy themſelves eſpeci- . 
ally in equipping their ſhips, and ſettle a thorough reſolution, 
not to be intimidated with the firſt evils of war. The Athe- 
nians came readily into all that he propoſed, and appointed 
him with nine more generals of all their forces. To ſay the 
truth, the Lacedemonians themſelves aſſiſted his riſe, for their 
| ambaſſadors continually attacking him, the Athenians ap- 
prehended from thence that he of all others muſt have the 
2 regard for their intereſt. When, however, the Pe- 
oponnefian army advanced as far as Acharne, one of the Jargeſt 
boroughs in Attica, and at a very ſmall diftance fram Athens, 
the Athenians began to grow very diſcontented, and to cla- 
mour exceedingly againft Pericles, for not fo much as attempt- 
ing to drive them away. In which, however, he ſhewed his 
judgment, for that army conſiſting of no leſs than ſixty thou- 
ſand men, the Athenians were unable to ſet on foot any force 
capable of looking it in the face; wherefore, when ſome hot 
men preſſed for an engagement, Pericles very prudently ſaid, 
Trees, when they are lopped and cut, grow up again in a 
ſhort time; but men, once loſt, cannot caſily be recovered. 
By degrees the madneſs of the people grew ſtill more violent, 
0 that he was perſecuted with libels of all forts, and even his 
own friends preſſed him earneſtly to alter his conduct, and 
to attempt ſomething for his own and his country's honour ; ; 
but he remained firm and calm in the midit of this ſtorm, 
purſued the plan which he had laid down in ſpite of the cla- 
mour raiſed againſt him, and gave a happy turn to all things 
by the dint of his own magnanimity *. 
He ſent, however, a fleet of a hundred gallies with four- 
teen hundred land forces on board, which fleet being joined 
by fifty veſſels from Corcyra, coaſting the Peloponneſian ſhore, 
did infinite miſchief, ſo that its inhabitants had no reaſon to 
boaſt of their exporition into Attica, ſince they left their own 
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country to feel thoſe miſeries which they pretended to inflict 
upon others. Another Athenian fleet infe ted the Locrians, 
and becauſe Zgina had been a principal occaſion of the pre- 
fent war, when the fleet returned from Peloponneſus it ejected 
all the inhabitants of that iſland, which was repeopled from 
Athens. They likewiſe reduced Cephalenia, and ſeveral towns 
in Acarnania and Leucas, while in the mean time Pericles 
refreſhed thoſe who were ſhut up in the city with diftribu- 
tions of public money, a law for the divittion of lands, and 
whatever elſe he could think of to amuſe and divert them. 


In the autumn, when the Peleponneſians were retired, Peri- 


cles, at the head of a great army, entered the Migarian 
territory, and did all the miſchief therein which could be ex- 
pected from a provoked enemy. The rcatun of this was, 
becauſe on their account the Lacedemanians pretended to have 
made war; thus in the end of this firſt year the Athenians 
made up accounts as it were with the Pelaponneſiuns, and re- 
paid them thoſe mifchiefs, infults, and ravages, which they 
had committed in Attica at the beginning of it f. 

In the winter of this year the Athenians folemnizcd in an 


extraordinary manner the funerals of ſuch as firſt died in the 


war after this manner; firſt, their bones were laid in a tent 


to be ſeen of all, and thither their friends were permitted to 


come in order to pay their laſt offices to their relations. Then 
they were carried out, each tribe providing a cypreſs coffin or 


coffins and chariots for their dead, and one empty coffin was 


carried for fuch whoſe bodies had not been recovered, and 
conſequently could not have thoſe honours paid them, the 
women all the way making loud lamentation for them. They 
were then interred in a public ſepulchre in the Ceramicus, 
and after burial, a perſon, appointed by the ſenate of Areo- 
| pagus, made a tuneral oration to their honour; the perſon 
appointed on this occation was Pericles. How he diſcharged 
this glorious employment, the zeader may be informed from 
Thacydides, who, it he has not preſerves the words of Peri- 
cles, has undoubtedly kept ſtrictly ta his ſenſe, ſince he wrote 
and publiſhed his hiſtory within ſo ſhort a time after this 
happened, that it would undoubtedliy have been decryed, if 
in all its circumſtances it had not beer: exactly conformable to 
truth. Thus ended the frft year of the Pelananneſian war r. 
Tur fpring of the next year was doubly fatal to Athens; 
nature afilicted ber at home, and the Pelspanneſiaus, under 
the command of A>chidamus, waſted all things abroad; but 
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the plague was the more dreadful enemy of the two, 25 the 

reader will eaſily perceive from the deſcription of Thucydides, 

who was fick thereof (I). Pericles in the midſt of theſe diſ- 
treſſes 


(I) This plague in Athens makes ſo remarkable a figure in 
hiſtory, and the deſcription of it by Thucydides has been ſo much 
commended, that we ſhould deal unjuſt y with our readers, if we 
either omitted the-deſcription of this plague, or gave it in other 
words than thoſe of that accurate hitorian. Wnea the plague firſt 
began among the Athenians, the Peleponnefians had not been long 
in Attica; but ſo great a plague, and fo fatal as this was, is not 
remembered to have happened in any place before. For at firſt 
neither were the phyſicians able to cure it, through ignorance of 
what it was, but died faſteſt themſelves, as being the men that moit 
approached the fick, nor any other art of man availed whatſoever. 

All ſupplications of the gods, and enquiries of oracles, and what- 
ſoever means they uſed of that kind, proved all unprofitable ; inſo- 
much as, ſubdued with the greatneſs of the evil, they gave them 
all over. It began, by report, firſt .in that part of /AZ:h:opia that 
lieth upon Egypt, and thence fell down into Egypt and Afic, and 25 

into the greateſt part of the territories of the king. It invaded A 4 

tbens on a ſudden, and touched firſt upon thoſe that dwelt in Pi- f 
raw, inſomuch as they reported, that the Peleponngſians had caſt 
poiſon into their wells ; for ſprings there were not any in that place. 
Bat afterwards it came up into the high city, and then they died a 

great deal faſter. Now let every man, piyfician or other, ſpeak 
concerning the ground of this ſickneſs, whence it ſprung, and what 
cauſes he thinks able to produce ſo great an alteration, ac- 
cording to his own knowledge ; for my own part, I will deliver 
but the manner of it, and lay open only ſuch things as one may 
take his mark by to diſcover the ſame, if it come again, having 
been both ſick of it myſelf, and ſeen others ſick of the ſame. This 
year, by confeſſion of all men, was of all other for other diſeaſes 
moſt free and healthful. If any man was ſick before, his diſeaſe 
turned to this ; if not, yet ſuddenly without any apparent cauſe 
preceding, and being in perfect health, they were taken firſt with | 
an extreme ach in their heads, redneſs and inflammation in the 
eyes ; and then inwardly their throats and tongues grew preſently 
bloody, and their breath noiſome and unſavoury. Upon this fol- 
lowed a ſneezing and hoarſeneſs, and not long after, the pain, to- 
gether with a mighty cough, came down into the breaſt ; and when 
once it was ſettled in the ſtomach, it cauſed vomit, and with great 
torment came up all manner of bilious purgation that phyſicians 
ever named. Moſt of them had alſo the hiccoughs, which brought 
with it a ſtrong convulſion, and in ſome ceaſed quickly, but in 
others was long before it gave over. Their bodies outwardly to 
the touch were neither very hot nor pale, but reddiſh, livid, and 
beflowered with little pimples and wheals ; but ſo burned inward- 
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treſſes retained his courage, and endeavoured to infuſe it into 


his countrymen, though he held them to the obſervance of 
| the 


Iy, as not to endure any the lighteſt cloaths or linen garments to 
be put upon them, nor any thing but mere nakedneſs, but ra- 


ther moſt willingly to have caſt themſelves into the cold water; 


and many of them that were not looked to, poſſeſſed with inſatiate 
thirſt, ran into the wells; and to drink much or little was indiffe- 
rent, being {till from eaſe, and power to ſleep, as far as ever. As 
long as the diſeaſe was at the height, their bodies waſted not, but 
reſiſted the torment beyond all expeRation, inſomnch, as the moſt 
of them either died of their inward burning in nine or ſeven days, 
whilſt they had yet ſtrength ; or if they eſcaped that, then the 
diſeaſe falling down into their bellies, and cauſing there great exul- 
cerations and immoderate looſneſs, they died many of them after- 
wards through weakneſs. For the diſeaſe which took firſt the head, 
began above, and ran down, and paſſed through the whole body; 
and he that overcame the worſt of it, was yet marked with the loſs 
of his extreme parts ; for breaking out both at their privy mem- 
bers, and at their fingers and toes, many with the loſs of theſe eſ- 


caped. There were alſo ſome that loſt their eyes, and many that 


preſent!y upon their recovery were taken with ſuch an oblivion of 
all things whatſoever, as they neither knew themſelves nor their 
acquaintance For this was a kind of ſickneſs which far ſurmount- 
ed all expreſſion of words, and both exceeded human nature in the 
cruelty wherewith it handled each one, and appeared otherwiſe 


to be none of thoſe diſeaſes that are bred amongſt us, and that eſpe- 


cially by this : For all, both birds and beaſts, that uſed to feed on 
human fleſh, though many men lay abroad unburied, either came 
not at them, or taſting periſhed. An argument whereof, as touch- 
ing the birds, was the manifeſt defect of ſuch fowl, which were 
not then ſeen, neither about the carcaſes, nor any where elſe ; but 
by the dogs, becauſe they are familiar with men, this effe& was 
ſeen much clearer. So that this diſeaſe, to paſs over many ſtrange 
particulars of the accidents that ſome had differently from others, 


was in general ſuch as I have ſhewn ; and for other uſual ſickneſ- 
| ſes at that time, no man was troubled with any. Now they died, 


ſome for want of attendance, and ſome again with all the care and 
payſic that could be aſed. Nor was there any, to ſay certain, me- 
dicine, that applied mult have helped them; for if it did good to 
ons, it did harm to another ; nor any difference of body, for 


ſtrength or weakneſs that was able to reſiſt it; but it carried all 
away what phyſic ſoever was adminiſtered. But the greateſt miſery 


of al! was the dejection of mind in ſuch as found themſelves begin- 
ning to be fick, for they grew preſently deiperate, and gave them- 


| ſelves over without making any reſiſtance ; as alſo their dying thus 


like ſheep, infected by mutual viſitation. For if men forbore to 
viſit them for fear, then they died forlorn, whereby many families 
became empty for want of ſach as ſhould take care of them. If 

| they 
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the ſame rule which he had preſcribed before, and would not 
ſuffer them to ftir without the city, either to eſcape the plague 
or 


they forbore not, then they died themſelves, and principally the 
honeſteſt men: For out of ſhame they would not ſpare themſelves, 
but went in unto their friends, eſpecially after it was come to paſs, 
that even their domeſtics, wearied with the lamentations of them 
that died, and overcome with the greatneſs of their calamity, were 
no longer moved therewith. But thoſe that were recovered, had 
much compaſſion both gn them that died, and on them that lay 
ſick, as having both known the miſery themſelves, and now no 


more ſubje& to the like danger: For this diſeaſe never took a man 


the ſecond time, ſo as to be mortal. And thoſe men were both 


by others counted happy, and they alſo themſelves through exceſs 


of preſent joy, conceived a kind of light hope never to die of any 
ſickneſs hereafter. Beſides the preſent affliction, the reception of 


the country people, and of their ſubſtance into the city, oppreſſed. 


both them, and much more the people themſelves that ſo came in. 
For having no houſes, but dwelling at that time of the year in ſtif- 


ling booths, the mortality was now without all form, and dying 


men lay tumbling one upon another in the ſtreets, and men half 
dead about every conduit through deſire of water. The temples 


alſo where they dwelt in tents were all full of the dead that died 
within them; for oppreſſed with the violence of the calamity, and 


not knowing what to do, men grew careleſs both of holy and pro- 


fane things alike. And the laws which they formerly uſed touch- 


ing funerals, were all now broken, every one burying where he 
| could find room. And many for want of things neceſſary, after ſo 
many deaths before, were forced to become impudent in the fune- 


rals of their friends. For when one had made a funeral pile, an- 


Other getting before him would throw on his dead, and give it fire. 
And when one was in burning, another would come, and having 
caſt thereon him whom he carried, go his way again. And the 
great licentiouſneſs, which alſo in other kinds was uſed in the city, 
began at firſt from this diſeaſe. For that which a man before 
would difſemble, and not acknowledge to be done for voluptuouſ- 
neſs, he durſt now do freely, ſeeing before his eyes ſuch quick re- 
volution of the rich dying, and men worth nothing inheriting 
their eſtates; inſomuch, as they juſtified a ſpeedy fruition of their 


goods even for their pleaſure, as men that thought they held their 
lives bat by the day. As for pains, no man was forward in any 


action of honour to take any, becauſe they thought it uncertain 
whether they ſhould die or not before they atchieved it. But what 
any man knew to be delightful, and to be profitable to pleaſure, 
that was made both profitable and honourable. Neither the tear 
of the gods, nor laws of men, awed any man. Not the former, 


| becauſe they concluded it was alike, to worſhip or not worſhip ; 


from ſeeing that alike they all periſhed : Nor the latter, becauſe no 


man expected that his life would laſt till he received puniſhment 
Vo. VI. 9 
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or infeſt the enemy. He cauſed, however, a great fleet to be 


equipped, and drew together fifty veſſels of the allies of 4 
thens, on board of which, and of a hundred Athenian gallies, 
he embarked three hundred horſe, and four thouſand foot, 


with which he ſailed to Epidaurus. The Peloponneſians, hear- 


ing how great a force he commanded, did as he conceived 
they el do, that is withdrew their troops out of Attica, 
after they had waſted it for forty days. Pericles, however, 
did no great matter, the plague raging amongſt his ſoldiers 
and ſeamen. On his return home, the fleet under the com- 
mand of Agnon and Cleaopompus was ſent againſt Chalcis and 
Potidza, but carrying the plague with them thither, they 
were able to do little or nothing, ſo that after a ſhort ſtay 
they returned from thence. alſo, bringing back to Athens a- 
bout fifteen hundred men out of four thouſand, the reſt being 


loſt through peſtilence and war. Theſe evils drove the Athe- 


nians to madneſs and deſpair. In vain Pericles made uſe of 
all his eloquence to appeaſe them ; they ſent ambaſſadors to 
Lacedemon to deſire a peace, which the Spartans were much 
too proud to beſtow ; after this fruitleſs negatiation, Pericles 
harangued the aſſembly afreſh, and with the utmoſt force of 
reaſon ſought to combat their apprehenſions and fears; when 
he had done ſpeaking, they confeſſed he was in the right in 

advifing them to begin the war; yet, diſtracted with the 


evils it had brought, they diſmiſſed and fined him ; yet, with 


an inconſtancy natural to a people, in a ſhort time re- 

called him, and veſted him with almoſt abſolute authority. 
But the ſtorms in his family did not blow over ſo eafily ; his 
ſon Xanthippus quitted his houſe, becauſe his father would 
not allow him more money than his eſtate would bear; but 


to conceal the true cauſe, the profligate youth gave out his 


father converſed criminally with his wife. While this quarrel 
was open, MXanthippus died of the plague ; ſhortly after him 


Pericles's ſiſter died, after her almoſt all his relations and 


friends, laſt of all his ſecond ſon Paralus. At his funeral, Pe- 
ricles loſt his heroiſm quite; for going to place a chaplet of 


flowers on the head of the corps, he burſt out into a loud fit 
of crying, after which being conveyed home, he kept his 


houſe cloſely, and abandoned himſelf to melancholy, It was 


now over 
their heads ſome far greater judgment decreed againſt them ; be- 
fore 2 fell, they thought to enjoy ſome little part of their 
lives ( . ee bs nr ng 
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then, that the Athenians invited him to accept of thoſe honours 
of which they had ſtripped him. At the perſuaſion of Al- 
cibiades and others of his friends he came abroad, and ſhewed 
himſelf to the people, who received him with acclamarions, 
and at his requeſt cancelled that very unjuſt law, which they 
had made at his motion, for baftardizing all children of the 
half-blood ; and hereupon he enrolled a ſon of his by Aſpaſia 
a freeman of Athens, by the name of Pericles. In the ſum- 
mer of this year, a Peloponneſian navy of a hundred gallies 
_ waſted the iſland of Zacynthus, whereby they did much hurt 
to the inhabitants, and little good to themſelves. Towards 
the end of the ſummer they ſent ambaſſadors to the king of 
Perſia, to intreat his affiſtance againſt his antient enemies the 
Athenians ; theſe ambaſſadors had it alſo in commiſſion to 
make application to Sitacles king of Thrace ; but his fon Sa- 
docus, being a citizen of Athens, ſeized them and delivered 
them to the Athenians, who put them to death, to teach the 
Lacedemonians more mercy than they had ſhewn of late in kil- 
ling ſuch as they found in their territories, who were natives 
of places allied to Athens. In the winter the Athenians ſent 
Meleſander, with a fleet of twenty ſhips, to Caria and Iycia, 
where he was ſlain. About this time Potidæa, which had 
held out from the very beginning of the war, and wherein 
the people had been driven to the eating of human fleſh, yield- I 
ed to the Athenians, who permitted the men to depart with — 1 
one garment, and the women with two. This city was re- 
peopled afterwards by a colony from Athens. Such were the 
events which fell out in the ſecond year of the war v. 

In the fpring of the third year, Archidamus king of Sparta 
came with a great army and beſieged Platæa. The Plateans 
inſiſted, that Pauſanias, after the famous battle in the neigh- 
bourhood of their city, had declared them free, wherefore 
they hoped he would not overturn what his predeceſſors 
had folemnly eſtabliſhed ; but Archidamus infifted, that 
they ſhould forſake the fide of the Athenians, give up their 
city and all that they had during the time of the war, on a 
promiſe of having all things reſtored to them when it ſhould be 
over. The Plateans were fo far from accepting theſe terms, 
that they reſolved to abide all things rather than deſert Athens. 

Archidamus then waſted their country, but not with impuni- 
ty ; for thoſe of Platza made continual fallies, and cut off 
great part of his forces; he then cauſed the city to be ſet on 1 
fire, whereby a great part of it was reduced to aſhes, yet this 4 
had no effeR, In the end therefore he was conſtrained to turn 1 
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his ſiege into a blockade, and having thrown up a retrench- 
ment, fortified with a deep ditch, he left a ſufficient number 
of men to guard his lines, and then returned back to Pelopon- 


neſus. In Thrace and Acarnania the Athenians fought with 
variety of fortune, and under the command of Phormio gain- 
ed two ſmall victories at ſea. But the great event of this 


year was the death of Pericles, which happened in the end of 


the ſummer. He fell by the plague, but in a manner different 


from any body elſe; for whereas it hurried off others ſudden- 


ly, it deſtroyed him by degrees, preying at once on the con- 


{titutien of his body and the noble faculties of his mind. As 
an inſtance of this laſt obſervation, Plutarch ſays, that when 

he drew near his end, he ſhewed ſome of his friends an amu- 
let or charm which the women had hung round his neck, in- 
timating, that he muſt be very ſick indeed when he ſuffered ſuch 
a remedy to be applied. In his very laſt moments, ſome of 
his friends, fitting by his bed- ſide and conceiving him to have 
quite loſt his ſenſes, amuſed themſelves with reckoning up the 


_ glorious events of his life: of a ſudden he raiſed himſelf on his 
| bed, and turning to them, ſaid, I wonder you ſhould commend 
thoſe things in me, which were as much owing to fortune as 


any thing elſe, and which have happened to others alſo, and o- 


mit that which has been peculiar to me, and more to my repu- 


tation than all the reft ; that never any of my fellow citizens 


pit on mourning on my account. Thus Pericles died as he liv- 
ed, as much ſuperior to the greateſt men of Athens as they to 


the vulgar ; and after his death it appeared, that the ſame gran- 


deur, which in other men became fatal to the commonwealth, 
was in him its preſervation; only it muſt be allowed, that he 
gave way to the corruption of the people that he might go- 


vern them, and that while he exalted the Athenian ſtate and 


adorned its capital, he deſpoiled the people of their virtue, in- 
troducing an ambitious ſpirit of dominion, inſtead of that 


love of true glory which had been cultivated by Ariſtides and 
1 


Ci mon] (K). 


7 Tavers. lib. i, ii. Pi ur. in vit. Peridlis. 


() This note, though it relates to one of the greateſt men of 


Greece, will not be very long, becauſe we have had ocaſion to fay ſo 
much of him in his hiſtory, that very little remains unſaid. He 
was very learned, eſpecially in uſeful ſcience ; and there is a ſtory 


related of him, though the time in which it happened is not very 


well fixed; but it muſt have been within a year or two of his death 


at fartheſt, which ſhews what courage he had, and of what a diffe- 


I7ent temper he was from moſt of his countrymen : jult as he was go- 


ng 


and moſt unruly, he 
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In the ſummer following, the Peloponneſians, under the 
command of Archidamus, invaded Attica the third time, de- 
ſtroying 


ing on board the fleet, and had entered the admiral's galley, an 


eclipſe of the ſun happened, which ſtruck all the ſeamen with aſto- | 


niſhment, and terrified his own pilot ſo much that he knew not what 
to do. Pericles perceiving this, inſtantly pulled off his cloak, and 


muffling up the man's face in it, aſked him if that was terrible, and 


whether he drew any ill omen from it. He anſwered, No. Why 
then, ſaid Pericles, what difference can you make between one 
darkneſs and the other, except that what ſhades the ſun is bi 

than my cloak: Which brought the pilot and his crew to their ſen- 
ſes again. How much he owed to Araxagoras appears from this, 
and indeed from almoſt every great circumſtance of his life ; how 
grateful he was, the reader will determine, when he hears that he 
ſuffered that wiſe man to be in ſuch diſtreſs, that throwing himſelf 


on the ground, and wuffling his face in his cloak, he took a reſolution 
of ſtarving to death. When Pericles was told of this he ran to him 


in all haſte; yet inſtead of lamenting his diſtreſs, he fell to be- 
_ wailing his own loſs, in caſe he ſhould be deprived of fo wiſe a 
counſellor ; to which Anaxagoras, opening his cloak, anſwered 


with a low voice: Thoſe, Pericles, wwho hate need of a lamp, ſupply 

it ith oil. Whereupon the ſtateſman took him home, and uſed 
him better for the future. It was at his motion that the Athenians 
ſeized the treaſure of all Greece at Delos, and applied a great part 
of it to the adorning of their own city ; which when complained. 
of as a breach of truſt, Pericles thus defended it: It was given, 

ſaid he. to defend Greece from the Barbarians, which the Athenians 


having done have a juſt title to the money; for money, ſaid he, 
is not theirs who give, but theirs who receive, provided they fulfil 
the conditions ; and as the Athenians were always ready to carry 


on war, it was but juſt that ſomething ſhould be done for their peace, 
and to give life and ſpirit to tradeſmen, which was effected by theſe 


public buildings. This reaſoning of his drew over to his party mer- 
chants, ſeamen, labourers, and artiſts of all kinds ; as for ſuch 
as were not obliged this way, he provided largeſſes for them and 


_ penſions from the public ſtock ; whence many writers of his own 


time complain, that whereas other Athenians had made themſelves 
eminent, Pericles had made himſelf a prince. In times of peace, 
when he apprehended that the murmurs of the people might be 
moſt dangerous, he cauſed them to be draughted off in colonies, and 


thereby rendered thoſe dependent abroad, who would have been 


factious at home: In a word, he made Athens the richeſt and moſt 


powerful of the Greek ſtates ; he exalted the power of the people, 
which all the other chiefs had fought to depreſs ; and in the midit 
of all the Athenian greatneſs, when her commons were moſt vain 

Hrected all things at his will, was but once, 


and then but for a ſmall time, in diſgrace, recalled afterwards with 
N | 5 | honour 
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ſtroying the ripe corn, and waſting with implacable hatred 2 
whatever belonged to the Athenians, though without profit —_ 
to themſelves. In the mean time, the whole iſle of Lesbos, «+ 
the city and diſtrict of Methymna only excepted, revolted | W 

from the Athenians, who thereupon ſent a fleet of forty gallies whe 
under the command of Clippides and two other generals; their how 
orders were to come before the city of Mitylene, to demand | on. 
that the citizens ſhould pull down their walls and deliver up and 
their ſhips, which if they did not do, they were then to act of- inte 
fenfively. The Mitylenians cadearoured to amuſe the Athe- "I 
nians, and to that end procured a truce till they ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to Athens; but in the mean time they diſpatched other ſen 
ambaſſadors to intreat aid of the Lacedemonians, who directed ent 
them to make their ſolemn application at the o/ymprc games to N 2 
the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, which accordingly they did, and 
were thereupon admitted into the alliance formed againſt HR 2 
thens. The Spartans meditated another inroad into Attica, 3 
and actually advanced as far as the Ihmus; but their allies 42 
not ſending their quotas as they had promiſed, they thought | * 
fit to retire, having received advice that an Athenian fleet had — 2 
appeared on the coaſt of Peloponneſus. Vet the Peleponneſi- — 
ang, in purſuance of their promiſe to the Mityleniaus, ſent a dhe 
fleet to their aſſiſtance of forty gallies; but they were able to 75 
effect little, becauſe the 4thenians had ſent a hundred gallies 8 
en that coaſt. Hitherto they purſued the maxims of Pericles | 
and cultivated a naval force; but as this coſt immenſe ſums | * 
of money, they were conſtrained to make new demands up- 1 41 
on their allies, and to raiſe that tax which Ariſtides had impo- + 
| fed with the conſent of the Greets, by which they were en- Pe 
dled to keep up a fleet of 250 gallies. The Mitylenians and — 
the reſt of the Lesbians, greatly incenſed at thoſe of Methym- * 
na for remaining ſtedfaſt in their duty to the Athenians, made be 
excurſions into their country, whereupon the Athenians in- 7 
veſted the city of Mitylene, and thereby obliged them to think 


of defending themſelves, inſtead of offending their neighbours. 
Platæa was all this time blocked up, its little gariſon, conſiſt- 
ing of four hundred natives, and fourſcore Atbenians, ** 


bonour by the people, and ug 1 in poſſeſſion of his authority 
to his death. But in the midſt of this great fortune his hands were 
clean, he did all things for Athens, 1 for himſelf, leav- 
ing his paternal eſtate rather diminiſhed than improved, an exam- 
ple admirable rather than imitable (91). 


2 
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thus 
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thus long withſtood the whole power of Peloponneſus ; but 
finding it a vain thing to hope affiſtance from Athens, and be- 
ing very much ſtreightened for proviſions, they took a deſperate 
way of forcing a paſſage through the enemies lines, which 
| when they came to execute, many declined ; three hundred, 

however, perſiſted in their intention, and fell with ſuch fury 
on their enemies, that two hundred and twelve forced a 


into the city; thus ended the fourth year of the Peloponneſian 


"war *; 


In the very beginning of the next year the Peloponneſians 


ſent forty ſhips to the relief of Mitylene, and at the ſame time 


entered with a great army into Attica for the fifth time, under 
the command of Cleomenes. The Athenians were exceedingly 
diſtreſſed by theſe cruel ravages ; but in the mean time their 
troops were victorious in Lesbos. Paches, who commanded 
before Mitylene, obliged it to ſurrender before the Peloponne- 
fian fleet, ſent to ſuccour it, could arrive; he likewiſe cha- 
ſed that fleet, and returning to Lesbos ſent the Lacedemonian 
miniſter, whom he found in Mitylene, together with a depu- 


| tation from the inhabitants of 'that place, to Athens, where 
the Lacedemonian was immediately put to death; and in a ge- 
neral aſſembly of the people it was reſolved, at the motion of 
Cleon, that orders ſhould be ſent to Paches to put all the A- 


tylenians, who were at man's eſtate, to death ; and to ſell the 
women and children for ſlaves. The next day, however, 


they reconſidered this decree, which Cleon ſtill ſupported with 
all his eloquence ; but Diodotus, an orator of a milder diſ- 


poſition, having ſhewn how injurious it would be to the Atbe- 
nian glory to deal fo ſeverely with perſons who had ſurrender- 
ed at diſcretion, it was carried by a very ſmall majority to re- 


verſe the decree. A clean ſhip was immediately diſpatched 


to Lesbes to countermand the orders that had been ſent to 


Piaches the day before, and inſtructions were given to the com- 

mander to make all the ſail he could, that he might arrive 
there before the other ſhip, which, though he ſtrongly endea- 
voured, he could not perform. He arrived, however, time 
enough to ſave the Mitylenians from utter deſtruction, for 


Paches, being a man of great humanity, took a day to con- 
ſider the orders he had received, and in that ſpace the galley 
arrived which brought him a countermand. The Athenians, 


however, did not wholly pardon the Mitylenians; on the con- 


trary, they put a thouſand of the briſkeft of the rebels to the 


ſword, demoliſhed the walls of the city, took away all their 


*Tavcry. Diovos, ubi ſupra. 


ſſage 
and marched to Athens, the reſt were compelled to retire back 
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ſhips divided their lands among themſelves, and let them a- 
gain to the Mitylenians at very high rents. The fame ſum- 
mer they made themſelves maſters of the iſland of Minoas, ly- 
ing over againſt the territory of Megara; they ſeized like- 
wiſe the port of Niſza, and fortified it, which acquiſitions 
were of mighty importance to them. The Plateans, driven 


to the laſt extremity, ſurrendered, and by the judgment of 


the Lacedemonians were, to the number of two hundred, in 


_ cluding twenty five Athenians, put to death, and their wo- 
men ſold for ſlaves. Such was the end of one of the braveſt 


and moſt cenerous people of Greece. Their city was ſome time 


| afterwards razed by their implacable enemies the Thebans, who 


left only an inn to ſhew where it ſtood. The fame, however, 
of its antient inhabitants moved Alexander the great to rebuild 
it. In this year happened the famous ſedition in Corcyra, from 


_ whence future ſeditions, when their effects rendered them ter- 
rible, were ſtiled Corcyrian. Thucydides hath inſerted a very 


copious deſcription thereof, its cauſes, and conſequences, in 


his admirable work ; as far as it relates to the affairs of the 
Athenians, wc are bound to inſert a ſuccin& relation of it 
here, We have already obſerved, that the war waged by this 


ftate againſt the Corinthians induced the Peloponneſian war; 


and in ſpeaking thereof we have ſhewn, that a great number 
of Corcyriaus were carried away priſoners into Peloponneſus, 
where the chief of them were very well treated, though the 


reſt were ſold for ſlaves; the reaſon of this conduct of the 


Corinthians was a deſign they had formed of engaging theſe 
Corcyrians to influence their countrymen to fide with 
them and their allies ; full of this intent, they treated them 
with all the lenity and tenderneſs imaginable, inſtilling 


into them by degrees an hatred of democratic govern- 
ment, and a deſire of veſting the rule of their iſland in 


their own hands. When it was found that the Corcyrian 


priſoners had thoroughly imbibed theſe principles, they were 


told, that, on condition they would uſe their intereſt at home 
in favour of the allies and to the prejudice of Athens, they 


might obtain their freedom. The Corcyrians promiſed large- 


ly, returned home, and, which may ſeem extraordinary, 
endeavoured to perform all they promiſed. Fram theſe en- 
_ deavours ſprung the ſedition before mentioned; at firſt ſuch 


as were for an ariſtocracy prevailed, and in right of their 
power cut the throats of ſuch as inclined to a democratic go- 


vernment; they were aſſiſted by the Peloponnefians, but the 
Athenians ſending a fleet, and afterwards another fleet, to 


the affiſtance of the diſtreſſed party, the Peloponneſians were 


forced to withdraw ; and then the democratic party, taking 


* a heart 
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heart again in Corcyra, revenged themſelves for the injuries 


they had received from the now depreſſed faction; nor 
would they ſuffer any notions of religion to reſtrain their 
hands, but dragged away ſuppliants from the altars to exccu- 
tion on the ſtanding maxim of all faction, that it was for the 
public good. The worſt of all was, that this example once 
ſet, almoſt all the ſtates in Greece felt in their turns the like 
commotions, which were always incited arid blown up by a- 


gents from Sparta and Athens, the former pretending to 


ſettle ariſtocracies every where, and the latter exerting her 
utmoſt power to prevent their remaining any where. In 
the midſt of theſe momentous affairs, and while they had fo 
many important buſineſſes on the carpet, the Athenians were 
engaged in a new one, which proved in the end more fatal 
to them than all the reſt. It happened thus; the inhabitants 
of Sicily were ſplit into two factions, the one ſtiled the Do- 
ric, which had the ſtate of Syracuſe at its head; the other the 
Ionic which owned the Leontines for their chiefs; ; the latter, 
conceiving themſelves too weak without foreign aid, applied 


themſelves to Athens, and ſent a citizen of theirs, one Gor- _ 


_ gras, and a great orator, to intreat it; never was any mini- 
iter ſuited better to his negociation than this man to treat 


with the Athenians; he was bold, vain, and eloquent, and 


ſo tickled the ears of the people by his fine ſpecches, that they 
ran headlong into a war with which they had no buſineſs, 
and which they were unable to maintain, while they were 


engaged with the Peloponneſians. Pericles had warned them 


of this at the very beginning of the war; he told them it 


would be as much as they could manage, but that they might 
manage it, if they meddled with nothing elic, and that their 
| ſucceeding therein would fix their empire over Greece, and 


ſecure Athens in as high a ſtate as ſhe could expect, or ought 
to deſire. But the people giddy with ſucceſs, and hoping at 
once to graſp the empire of Greece and the dominion of Sici- 
ly, reſolved to aſſiſt the Leontines, and to that end diſpatched 
a fleet under the command of Lachetes and Chabrias ; and, 
as if this new buſineſs had taken up all their thoughts, that 
fleet was hardly failed before they began to equip another. 


The plague, however, made prodigious havock in the midſt 


of all theſe great deſigns, cutting off this year four thouſand 
citizens, three hundred knights, and an infinite number of 
meaner people, Diadorus ſays, ten thouſand; he likewiſe ac- 
quaints us with what he ſuppoſes to have been the cauſe of 


this diſtemper ; he aſcribes it chiefly to great rains falling in 


the winter, and a very hot ſummer following thereupon, "du- 


ring which the Eteſian gales or evening breezes were want- 
Vor. V I. Z ing. 
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ing. The Athenians, however, aſcribed it to the pollution of 
the iſle of Delos, by the burying therein dead bodies, which 
they therefore cauſed to be removed, and ſought to appeaſe 


Apollo by various ſacrifices ; ſuch were the events in the fifth 


year of the Peloponneſian war“. 

Ar the opening of the next ſummer, the Pel:ponnefrans, 
under the command of Agis the ſon of Archidamus king of 
Sparta, invaded Attica, or rather aſſembled in order to invade 
it; for the many earthquakes, which happened at this time 
throughout Greece, alarmed them ſo much, that they return- 
ed home without doing any great matter. The war was car- 
ried on in Sicily with various ſucceſs ; Carcades, one of their 


generals, being ſlain, the ſole command devolved upon Pa- 


ches, who diſcharged his truſt with great reputation. At A.- 
thezs the people ordered new ſhips to be daily fitted out, and 
created new admirals to command them; among theſe De- 
moſthenes gained great reputation, and made himſelf very a- 
greeable to their allies. The Athenians, however, received 
ſome check from the Ætolians, but in the winter they thrice 
overthrew the Ambracistes, and con:itrained them to conclude 

a peace with the Acarnanians the allics of Athens; Eurymedon 
and Saphocles, who commanded in Sicily, gained, as the win- 
ter drew on, ſome advantages over the Syracuſians, and in 
this year it is remarked that mount Ana made a greater e- 
ruption than it had done for fifty years; this was the ſixth 
Id the ſucceeding ſpring, Aris the ſon of Archidamus in- 
vaded Attica with a great army; the Athenians, however, fit- 
ted out a great fleet, ſending forty ſhips to Sicily, and to 


their commanders gave inſtructions to keep a ftrict eye on 


Corcyra, the inhabitants of which were under great appre- 
henſions left their exiles ſhould make any attempt, or the 


Peloponneſians make a deſcent with their fleet of ſixty gallies 


which was in their neighbourhood. Demaſt henes was ſent with 
another fleet to infeſt the coafts of Peloponneſus, he was ane 
of the greateſt generals of his time, of which he gave evident 


proof in this expedition; for as the fleet failed by Laconia, 


he took notice of the promontory of Pylus, which was unit- 


ed to the land by a narrow iſthmus, having before it a bar- 


ren iſland about two miles in circumference, in which, how- 
ever, there was a very good ſafe port, all winds being kept 
off, either by the head-land or by the iſle ; theſe advantages 


gave him to apprehend, that a gariſon left here would give ſo 


2 Tuvcy. lib. iii. Diopox. Sicut, lib. xii, b Tavcry. 
J;b. iii, Dropor, Sic T. lib. xii | : 
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much trouble to the Peloponneſians, that they would find it 
more adviſable to protect their own country than to invade 
their neighbours. He propoſed therefore to his collegues, 
that they ſhould immediately ſeize it, and fortify it with the 
utmoſt expedition; but they, deſiring rather to fulfil their 
inſtructions than to do extraordinary ſervice, for which per- 
haps they might not be thanked, refuſed to follow his advice, 
and inſiſted upon failing. to Corcyra, according as their orders 
bore. A ftorm ariſing obliged the fleet to put into the haven 
in the iſland, where Demoſthenes revived his perſuaſions to 
ſeize and fortify ſo convenient a poſt, but in vain ; his col- 
legues ware all of another opinion, ſo that he was forced to 
give way; but the matter taking air, the ſoldiers declared u- 
nanimouſly that they would not quit the place, which they 
immediately fell to fortifying, and in fix days finithed a 
ſtrong wall; and then the reſt of the admirals failing for Cor- 
cyra, Demoſthenes was left with five ihips to guard his new- 
raiſed fortification. As ſoon as the news of this event was 
carried to the Peloponneſian army, it was immediately re- 
ſolved to return back and beſiege Pylus. When they ar- 
rived before the place, they took poſſeſſion of the harbour, 
and cauſed a choſen body of Spartans to take poſſeſſion at 
the ſame time of the iſland Sp adteria, and theſe precautions 
taken they attacked the Athenian retrenchments with great 
vigour; Demoſthenes and his gariſon made a prodigious de- 


fence, and a fleet of forty Athenian ſhips arriving in the nick 


of time, offered battle to the Peleponneſiun fleet; but this be- 
ing refuſed, becauſe the Lacedemonians were at prefent ſet on 


taking Pylus, the Athenians boldly failed into the harbour, 


broke and ſunk moſt of the veſſels therein, and took the reſt, 
after which they beſieged the Spartans in the iſle, which 


threw the affairs of the Peloponneſians into the greateſt diſor- 


der. The Lacedemonians ſent for their magiſtrates into the 
camp, which was their cuſtom in all great dangers, and they, 
_ perceiving that no ſafety could be wrought for the Spartans 
in Sphacteria, but by a treaty with the enemy, concluded a 


truce with the Athenian army, while a negociation was car- 


ried on at Athens; the articles of this truce were, that the 
Peloponneſians ſhould deliver up all their ſhips, on condition 


to have them punctually reſtored to them in caſe the treaty | 
did not take effect; that neither the Athenians nor they 


ſhould undertake any thing till this negociation ended ſome 
way or other; that a certain quantity of victuals ſhould be 
carried daily to the iſland, but that no fhip ſhould attempt to 


paſs thither by ſtealth ; that the truce ſhould end at the e- 


turn of the ambaſſadors, and that, if in the mean time it 
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were broke in any of its articles, it ſhould be held utterly 
void in all. The Lacedemonian ambaſſadors ſpoke to the A- 
thenians with great gravity and wiſdom ; they ſhewed them 
how much for their honour it would be to make a peace at 
their requeſt; and in proof of this they urged an argument 
worthy of the Spartans. You have now, ſaid they, an ad- 
vantage, which whether it be owing to your wiſdom, or for- 
tune, may be diſputed hereafter ; but if you lay hold of this 
occaſion to make a juſt and honourable peace, you will ſhew, 
that your nation does not acquire advantages by chance, but by 


prudence; whereas if you do not make peace, you will riſque that 


reputation, and even thoſe advantages, from the pride of which 


you reject the accommodation we offer. The Athenians in ge- 


neral were inclined to put an end to this troubleſome war, but 
Cleon, one of their demagogues, a warm and obſtinate man, 
ſo wrought upon them, that they inſiſted on very unreaſonable 
conditions, and treated the ambaſſadors in ſuch a manner, that, 
finding nothing could be done with honour, they withdrew, 
and by their return to the camp put an end to the truce. The 
Peloponneſians then demanded their ſhips, but the Athenians, 
pretending that the truce had beeen infringed, refuſed to deli- 
ver them, and thereby kept the poſſeſſion of ſixty good veſſels, 
to which they had but a very indifferent title. Hoſtilities be- 

ing re-commenced on both ſides, the Lacedemonians attacked the 
Athenian retrenchments at Pylus, while the Athenians renewed 
their aſſaults on the Lacedemonians at Sphacteria; the latter, 


though under all the diſcouragements imaginable, behaved 


with great bravery, infomuch, that the bufineſs went on very 


_ lowly, which gave the people of Athens much uneafineſs. 


They began then to wiſh they had embraced the peace, and to 
rail vehemently at Cleon, who to excuſe himſelf ſaid, that it 
would be eaſy for the general of the forces they were now ſend- 
ing to attack the Spartans in the iſle, and put an end to this 
diſpute at once. Nzctas, who had been appointed to this com- 
mand, ſaid immediately, that if Clean believed he could do 
ſuch great things, he would do well to go thither in perſon; 
the latter, conceiving this to be meant only to try him, faid, he 
was ready to go with all his heart, whereby Nicias catched 


him, and declared that he had relinquiſhed his charge. Cleon 


thereupon ſaid, modeſtly enough, that he was no general ; but 
N:cias anſwered, he might then become one; and the people, 


_ pleaſed with this controverſy, held the orator to his word; 
_ Clean then advancing, ſaid, I am fo little afraid of the enemy, 


that I will deſire but a very ſmall body of troops; and yet, 


in conjunction with thoſe at Pylus, I will undertake in twenty 
days either to bring you the Spartans vou are in ſuch pain 


about 
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about, or periſh in the attempt ; at which the people, little 
expecting ſuch things from an orator, fell a laughing. The 

decreed him, however, the troops he defired, and he ſet fail 
on this expedition, in which he conducted himſclf with great 
prudence and fortitude ; for he firſt ſent a herald to the enc- 
mies camp, ſignifying, that if the Lacedemonians in the iſle 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, a new negociation might be com- 
menced ; but this demand, being looked upon as diſhonoura- 
ble to the Lacedemonian ſtate, was rejected. He afterwards 
in conjunction with Deme/thenes made a deſcent upon the 
iſland, and partly by their conduct, and partly by their valour, 
reduced the Spartans to the laſt extremity. Cleon perceiving 
it to be in their power to cut theſe brave men to pieces, re- 
{trained his Athenians, and ſent a herald to inform them, that 
they might yet yield at diſcretion z whereupon the Lacedemo- 
nian commander, who had been the third officer in the army, 
his two ſuperiors being killed, demanded a conference with 
the Athenian general:, in which he defired leave to fend for 
orders to the Pelaponneſian camp, but that was retufed ; at 


length the terms offered were accepted, and the priſoners were 
put on board the thips in order to be conveyed to Athens. 


They had ſuſtained a ſiege of ſeventy two days, and a terrible 
engagement, wherein they loſt one hundred and twenty eight 


perſons out of four hundred and twenty, ſo that two hundred 


and ninety two yielded. Clean, who had been laughed at 


when he made it, performed exactly his promiſe, producing 


the priſoners within the time prefixed, which wonderfully ela- 
ted the people, who in their next aſſembly decreed, that theſe 
priſoners ſhould be ſaicly kept till a peace ſhould be made, un- 
leſs the Pelaponneſians ſhould in the mean time invade Attica, 


in which caſe they reſolved that they thould be put to death. 


They ſent a colony of M:/:nians, who had been cruelly ex- 


pelled out of their own country by the Spartans, to repoſſeſs 


| Pylus, and their neighbourhood was fo troubleſome to the La- 
 cedemonians, that they quickly reſolved to ſend ambaſſadors 


afreſh to Athens, in order it it was poſſible to put an end to 


the war. The people of Athens were too much exalted with 
their ſucceſs, to treat the Lacedemonians either with juſtice or 
candour, and the ambaſſadors of that ſteady nation, diſdaining 


to be amuſed with frivolous pretences, returned without doing 
any thing. This ſummer the Athenians fought the Corinthi- 


ans ncar the iſthmus; they ſent likewiſe a lect to Sicily, which 
fleet had inſtructions to put in at Corcyra, and to aſſiſt the go- 
vernment there againſt the faction which was in the intereſt ot 
the Lacedemonians ; this they effectually performed, for they 
gave the Corcyrians ſuch aſſiſtance, that the exiles fell * 

their 
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their power ; they impriſoncd them, and afterwards drew them 
out by twenty at a time, and put them to death, with all the | 
circumſtances of rage and cruelty that civil fury could invent; 

when there were only ſixty remaining, they beſought the 

Athenians to put them to death, and not deliver them up to 
their countrymen. The Corcyrians, thereupon ſurrounding 
the place where they were confined, endeavoured to bury 

them under their darts, which throwing theſe unhappy men 
into deſpair, they ſtrangled and otherwiſe deſtroyed themſelves 
with their own hands Such was the dreadful end of that mi- 
ferable ſedition, which for fo many years rent this little iſland, 

and made the Corcyrians endure greater evils from themſelves, 
than they had ever felt from any enemy. The Athenians were 
this year ſucceſsful in ſome other expeditions, which, to avoid 
prolixity, we ſhall omit, and refer our readers to the account 
of them in Thucydides. In the winter, a Perfian ambaſſador 
whoſe name was Artaphernes, being fent to Lacedemen, was 
intercepted in Thrace and brought prifoner to Athens. His 
letters and inſtructions were read, but wlien it was diſcovered, 
that they no way concerned the Athentans, he was diſmiſſed, 
and other ambaſſadors from Athens were fent with him to 
Epheſus, where, when they came, they were informed, that 
AHrtaxerxes the Perſian monarch was dead, by which their 

commiſſion being determined, they returned home. To- 
wards the end of the year the Athenians apprehended, that the 
inhabitants of Chios had an intention to defert them; they 
therefore ſent a fleet thither, with orders that they ſhould de- 
moliſu their new walls, a method they commonly praQtiſed on 
uch occaſions. Theſe were the principal events of the feventh 
year of 'the war. £ | 

Is the beginning of the eighth year of the war there hap- 
pened an eclipſe of the fun, as T-zcydides tells us, which was 
tollowed by an earthquaice. The firſt matter of conſequence 
the Arhenians reſolved on, was the taking of the iſle of Cy- 
| thera, feated on the coaſt of Lacenia, which lay extremely 
convenient for them. Nicias was chofen to command this 
expedition. This nobleman, even in the time of Pericles, 

dad been eminent in the ſtate, and enjoyed a great meaſure of 
}avour with the people. His quahfications were not extraordi- 
nary, for though he had much knowledge in military affairs, 
and knew perfectly welt how to perform tus duty as a general, 
pet he was excecding cautious, fezrful of treſpaſſing in the 
keaſt on his inſtructions, and timorous to the laſt degree of 
e„ſtending the people. Pericles, eſpecially in his Htter · days, 
governed all things with a high band; he fo much exceeded 
A others in eloquence, that to ſpeak and to perfuade were the 
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ſame things with him, and the people, being confident that 
he was a friend to their power and authority, came readily into 
' whatever he deſired. Nicias was of another diſpoſition, and 
therefore he ſought to acquire their good will, or rather to 
purchaſe it, another way; he had an immenſe eſtate, and he 
laid out a great part of it in beſtowing largeſſes, exhibiting 
plays, ſhews, and whatever elſe might pleaſe the people, who 
likewiſe pitied the timidneſs of his temper, and always encou- 
raged him when he had any thing to offer or to propoſe to 
them. We have already mentioned his diſpute with Cleon as 
to the buſineſs of Pylus ; the ſame man was his conſtant o 
nent in every thing, which is the leſs wonderful, fince it is 
evident there was a dire& contrariety both in their tempers 
and intereſts. Cleon was continually the author of warm and 
violent counſels, a lover of blood, and a vehement enemy of 
the Lacedemonians ; whereas Nicias was gentle in his manners, 
adviſed moderate meaſures, was for treating enemies with cle- 
mency; and though in all other reſpects he was fearful, yet 
he never diſſembled that he wiſhed well to the Lacedemonians, 
that is, wiſhed his countrymen would rather conclude a peace 
with them, than break the power of that ſtate and their own 
by obſtinately continuing the war. The people, having a 
great opinion of his probity and conduct, appointed him 
general in this expedition into Cythera, and furniſhed him with 
a ftrong fleet, and a good army. Nicias executed his com- 
miſſion punctually and ſucceſsfully, whereby he gained them 
a very commodious poit, and brought the Lacedemonians very 
ill neighbours; afterwards the Athenians took Thyres on the 
confines of Laconia; this place the Lacedemoxians had given 
to the inhabitants of the iſle of Ægina when they were expell- 
ed by the Athenzans, theſe with the Qthereuns were ſent to 
| Athens to abide the judgment of the people; the former they 
condemned to death, as being the antient and inveterate ene- 
mies of their ſtate and nation, the latter they diſperſed for the 
moſt part through the iſlands under their obedience, and on 
ſuch as they left in their own country they impoſed a very 
heavy tribute. In Sicily, one Hermocrates of Syracuſe perſuaded 
all the inhabitants of that iſland to adjuſt their differences a- 
mong themſelves, whereby the Athenian generals were con- 
ſtrained to re-embark their forces and return home. There 
were three of them, Pythodemus, Sophocles, and Eurymedon ; 
they gave the people a diſtin a c count of the reaſons which 
induced them to quit the iſland, and inſiſted particularly on 
this, that the Sicilians being reconciled to each other, they 
were in no condition to force them upon other meaſures ; 
but the Athentans, who ſeldom conſidered any thing you 
| luce, 
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ſucceſs was wanting, baniſhed two of their generals, and ſub- 
jected the third to a very heavy hne. The inhabitants of 
Megara, finding themſelves exceedingly diſtreſſed from the 
continual incurſions of the Athenians, and the miſchief done 
by their own cxiles, began to have ſome thoughts of recal- 
ling thoſe they had baniſhed, of which when the Athenians 
had notice, they found means to engage the magiſtrates to 
afſiſt them in quelling the townlmen. Hippocrates and De- 
mo/thenes, two famous generals, were employed in this expe- 
dition, wherein the Megarians concerned, exactly kept their 
agreement; the gates were opened, and 'the Athenians had 
taken poſſeſſion of the town, if on a ſudden ſome of the con- 
ſpirators had not alter:d their minds and gone over to thoſe 
who ſought to defend it, whereupon the Athenians and their 
friends ſcized the long walls, and threw up a croſs work a- 
gainſt the city, bending all their force to make themſelves 
maſters of Niſes, or the port, doubting not, that, if they 
had this, Megara would ſoon fall, The gariſon, having no 
magazines of proviſion, were conſtrained to ſurrender at di- 
cretion, after which the Athentans inveſted the city and 
cloſely beſieged it. Braſidas the Lacedemonian came quickly 
from Corinth to relieve the Megariaus; but the citizens, being 
ſtill divided in their opinions, ſome ſiding with the Athenians, 
ſome with the Lacedemonans, would not open their gates to 
any body. In the mean time the Bœotians came with a con- 
ſiderable army and joined Braſidas, who thereupon engaged 
the Atbenians; but it ended in a drawn battle; at laſt, how- 
ever, the Lacedemonian party prevailing in Aera, thoſe 
who ſided with the Athenians were many of them obliged to 
withdraw ; after this the exiles returned, and were admitted 
into the city, on their taking an oath to forget all that was 
paſt, and not to attempt any thing which might diſturb their 
country. But as ſoon as they were ſettled, they forgot their 
oath, and with it all tenderneſs for their country, cauſed a 
hundred of thoſe whom they moſt ſuſpected to be apprehend- 
ed, forced the people to condemn them, and, in conſequence 
of that judgment, put them all to death. They then changed 
the whole frame of the government, introduced an oligarchy, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſupreme power. The exiles 
of Mitylene, fome other Leſbians, and a crew of mercenary 
troops, ſeized Rhetium in Aſia, and poſſeſſed themſelves af- 
terwards of Antandrus ; that they might not incumber them 
ſelves with too many things, they ſold the former city to its 
antient inhabitants, and were quickly after diſpoſſeſſed of the 
latter by the Athenian generals, Demodorus and Ariſtides; 
their collegue, wavie name was Lamacnus, ſailed to Hera- 


clea 
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clea in Pontus, where he pretended to levy tribute; but the 
Heracleans inſiſted, that, as they were ſubjects to the Per- 
fan king, the Athenians had no right to any ſubſidies from 
them. While theſe points were litigating, a land- flood drove 
moſt of the Atbenian ſhips on ſhore, and broke them in 

pieces, ſo that Lamachus found himſelf unable to act either 
by land or ſea. The Heracleans, inſtead of taking any ad- 
vantage of this accident, aſſiſted the Athenians to the utmoſt 
of their power, ſo that with much ado Lamachus put his army 
into a condition to march through Thracia to. Chalcedon. 
The Baotians growing weary of that form of government, 
which ſince their league with the Lacedemonians had been in- 
troduced among them, began to cabal with the Athenians, 
and to invite them to affiſt in ſettling democracies through- 
out Reetia; but this buſineſs was not very proſperous, for 
the Thebans and other Bœotians of their party drew together 
a great army under the command of Pantoedas. The A- 
thenians were commanded by Demoſthenes and Hippocrates ; 
at Delium the armies met, and a very bloody engagement en- 
| ſued, wherein the '\Athenians were at laſt beaten, and all 
hopes of their prevailing in Bæotia taken away, moſt of the 
Bwotians, who leaned to their party, being obliged to forſake 
their country, and to take ſhelter in the Athenian territories. 


Thucydides the hiſtorian commanded at this time the Athenian 


forces on the coaſt of Macedonia, whither the Lacedemonians 
had ſent Braſidas one of their beſt generals with a conſider- 
able army. He, partly by force, partly by perſuaſion, re- 
duced Amphipolis and ſeveral other places; but Thucydides, 
by a quick march, ſaved Ione; and the Athenians, being ex- 


tremely alarmed at the news of Braſidas's conqueſts, ſent 


new ſupplies of men, money, and ſhips, in the winter to 
the Macedonian coaſt ; but all their care could not prevent a 


mighty defe&ion from their intereſt in thoſe parts, where the 
valour and conduct of the Lacedemonian chief carried all be- 


fore him, Theſe were the events of the eighth year of the _ 


ware, - 5 
Is the beginning of the ſpring the Spartans made new 
propoſitions of peace at Athens, ſuppoſing that the misfor- 
_ tunes, which their enemies had met with in Thrace? and Ma- 
cedonia, would render them more tractable than they had 
been before, in which they were not much miſtaken ; for the 
. Athenians, finding that fortune was no more conſtant to 
them than to their enemies, and finding their affairs much 


unſettled by the loſs of Amphipolis, agreed to a truce for a 


e Tuvcyv. lib. iv. Diopo R. lib. xiv. Pro r. in vita Micisz. 
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year, that they might have time to re-eftabliſh them. This 
truce was founded upon the following articles, that both par- 
ties ſhould remain in quiet poſſeſſion of what they held at 


preſent ; that ambaſſadors, heralds, and all other perſons with 


public characters, ſhould have free leave to enter any of the 
ſtates, in order to the negociation of a general peace ; that 
neither ſhould receive or protect deſerters; that all con- 
troverſies ſhould be amicably decided, and not by force; 
proceedings at ſea were likewiſe ſettled; and confederates on 
both ſides were compriſed in this truce. ' Immediately on the 
concluſion thereof, negociations were ſet on foot for a ge- 
neral peace; but theſe were interrupted, and the Athenians 
thrown into new diſorders by an accident in Thrace, where 
the city of Scione, and the city of Menda revolted to Braſi- 
das, who, knowing nothing of the truce, ſought to draw o- 
ver Potidæa alſo; the Athentans pretending that Scione re- 


volted two days after the truce was concluded, clamoured 


loudly thereat, afferting that it was a breach thereof, and 
that both it and Menda ſhould be reſtored them, which ne- 
gociations not having the power to effect, an army was ſent 
to reduce them; by this army Menda was recovered, but 
Scione made an obſtinate reſiſtance, whereupon the Athenians 


_ encompaſſed it with a wall, and turned their ſiege into a 


blockade. The ſpring drawing on, the Lacedemonian army, 


under the command of Braſidas, made an attempt upon Po- 


tidea; but it miſcarried, and-the Athenians began to recover 


ſome courage in this part of the world. 


THe truce expiring on the day of the Pythian games, Cleon 
perſuaded the Athenians to ſend a great army into Thrace un- 
der his own command; it conſiſted of twelve hundred foot, 
and three hundred horſe, all Athenian citizens, embarked on 
a fleet of thirty gallies. Clean ſoon after his arrival took the 
city of Torone ; but he miſcarried in his attempt on Stagyrus, 
which, however, did not diſcoutage him from falling upon 

zalopſus, a colony of the Thafians, which he took; after 
which he retired to Jene, waiting there for ſuccours. Bra- 
ſidas, who had an army much inferior to his, obſerving that 
Cleon was become careleſs, and that his tr did not ob- 


| ſerve diſcipline, attacked the Athenians by ſurprize, and rout- 


ed them with very great ſlaughter, Cleon himſelf flying at laſt, 
but not far, a Lacedemonian ſoldier overtaking and killing him 


on the ſpot; Brafidas was mortally wounded in the 
ning of the engagement, wherein the Athenians loſt ſix hun- 


dred men, and the Lacedemonians no more than ſeven. This 
deciſive engagement had mighty effects on both parties, the 
Athenians were greatly humbled by the loſs of their army, 

| ” h and 


boured as hard to 
| thens. Theſe proceedings induced various negociations, which 
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and the Spartans little leſs concerned at the loſs of their gene- 
ral; beſides, the Athenians, in loſing Cleon, loſt the moſt 


popular ſpeaker amongſt them, and the great promoter of the 


war; they therefore grew much more quiet and tractable 
than formerly, and were very ready to hear what the wiſe 


and prudent ſtateſmen amongſt them, - thought fit to offer in 
their public aſſemblies. Amongſt the Lacedemonians there 
was likewiſe a conſiderable party, at the head of whom was 


Pliftonax their king, who declared for 2m and who la- 
his 


it, as Nicias an party did at A- 
in the end brought on a peace for fifty years between the La- 
cedemonians and Atbenians; on the following conditions: That 
a reſtitution of places and priſoners ſhould be made on both 
ſides, excepting that Niſæa ſhould remain to the Athenians 
who had taken it from the Megarians, and that Platæa ſhould 


remain in the hands of the Thebans, becauſe they abſolutely 


would not give it up, The Bœotians, Corinthians, and Me- 
garians, refuſed to be included in this peace, but the reſt of 


the allies yielded to it, and it was accordingly ſworn to at 


Athens in the archonſhip of Alceus, ten years after the com- 
mencement of the war; and as Nicias of all the Athenians 
moſt vigorouſly promoted it, ſo from him it was called the Vi- 


cian peace d, 5 | 
Tux quiet of Greece was far from being reſtored on the 

_ ceſſation of the war; ſuch of the ſtates in Peloponneſus as 
were not ſatisfied with the terms of peace, began to intrigue 


and negotiate amongſt themſelves, and to endeavour to ſet 


on foot a new confederacy, the head of which was to be the 
ſtate of Argos. The pretence was, that the liberty of Greece 


was in danger from the alliance between Sparta and Athens, 
and as a proof of this they alledged an article in that alliance, 
whereby it was provided, that by mutual conſent new condi- 
tions might be added thereto, or any of the old ones altered 


at their pleaſure. In the mean time the Spartans found it 


not in their power to perform exactly the terms of their trea- 
ty with Athens ; for whereas it was ſtipulated, that all places 
taken ſhould be reftored, . 
turn under the Athenian government, ſo that all the Lacede- 
monians could do was to withdraw their gariſon, and under 
the colour of this, the Athenians on their fide refuſed to eva- 


cuate Pylus. The Lacedemonians prefling earneſtly to have 
this fortreſs put into their hands, or that at leaſt the Helates 


+ Tavucro. lib. v. Diopor. ubi ſupra, PLuTarca. in vit. 
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Amphipolis abſolutely refuſed to re- 
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hopes thereby to recover Pylus; with much ado they brought 


Alcibiades, who began now to ri 
| make ſo conſiderable a figure in the ſubſequent part of this 


who and what he was. In 


was indolent, luxurious, d 
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and Aeſſenians might be removed from thence, the Athe- 
nians were at laſt prevailed on to grant the latter, and to fend 
thoſe who were thus removed from Pylus to the iſland of 
Cepbalenia. In the winter new negotiations were entered 
into on all fides, the Lacedemonians ſought to induce the 
Bæœotiant to give up Panactus and the Athenian priſoners, in 


the Bzotiqns into this, but not till they had thoroughly de- 
ſtroyed the fortifications of the city in queſtion ; after which 


it was delivered up. The Athenians on their fide had done 
every thing that could be expected from them, excepting on- 


ly the rendering of Pylus, which they kept as a pledge for 
the Spartans complying with what they had undertaken in 
that alliance. The demolition of Panactus therefore gave 
them very great uneaſineſs, and induced them to 1 
the Lacedemonians had circumvented them, and would in the 
end reconcile themſelves to their old confederates at their ex- 
pence. Theſe diſcontents were heightened by the artifices of 

val Nicias, and who will 


hiſtory, that there is a neceſſity of our informing the reader 
int of birth he yielded to none, 
he was the ſon of Clinias, w of Pericles, and de- 
ſcended lineally from Ajax; in his perſon he was fo beauti- 
ful, that while a youth he was beloved, and when he grew up 


to be a man, he was revered for his extraordinary comelineſs ; 


his fortune was large, and beyond moſt of the nobility in 
Athens ; as to his parts Cornelius Nepos ſeems to have drawn 


his juft character in ſaying, that nature in him had exerted 


her utmoſt force, ſince, whether we conſider his virtues or 
his vices, he was diſtinguiſhed from all his fellow- citizens. 
He was learned, eloquent, indefatigable, liberal, magnifi- 
cent, affable, and knew exactly how to comply with the 


times, that is, he knew how to put on all theſe virtues when 


he thought fit; for when he gave a looſe to his paſſions, he 
| flute, extremely addicted to 
women, intemperate, and inclined to prophaneneſs. It was 
a great advantage to him, that Socrates had a great friend- 
ſhip for him, or, as the Greeks ftiled it, a love; for this not 
only corrected his manners, and brought him to the know- 
ledge of many things, of which otherwiſe' he would have 
ignorant, but allo gave the Athenians hopes of him, and 
kept them from reſenting thoſe wanton acts of pride and va- 
nity which he committed whilſt a lad; by his mother's ſide 
he was deſcended from the Alcmeonidæ, and his anceſtors by 


the father's ſide had been . upon 1 terms with the 


Lacedemonians. Clinias had indeed diſclaimed his friendſhip 
with that people, but Alcibiades renewed his title to it, and 
affected to ſhew a mighty reſpect to Lacedemonian ſtrangers. 
But when he obſerved the ambaſſadors of that ſtate applied 
| themſelves wholl 
it ſo much, that he began inſtantly to work upon the people's 
mind to their prejudice, giving out, that the Lacedemonians 
were not hearty in their treaty, and that Nicias was 
more a friend to them than was conſiſtent with his duty to 

his country, In proof of the firſt, he alledged, that the 
Spartans were now taking meaſures for humbling Argos and 
her alles, that they might afterwards bring down Athens. 


As to the latter, he put his countrymen in mind of the cold- 


neſs Nicias had ſhewn when they would have ſent him with 


a fleet to make a deſcent on Sphacteria; the iſſue of all this 
was, that the people began to entertain a diftruſt both of 


their old general and of their new allies. Shortly after this 
came ambaſſadors from Lacedemon to court the Athenians, and 
to rectify their opinions as to the ſincerity of that ſtate ; theſe 
miniſters at firſt a pplied themſelves ta NVicias, who atradured 
them to the * where they declared they were veſted 
with full power to adjuſt all differences, and to add ſuch new 
_ clauſes to the treat ds ſubſiſting, as might give ample 
ſatisfaction to the Athenians. When they retired from thence, 
Alcibiades, as the old friend of their nation, invited them to 
his houſe, where he expoſtulated with them on their attach- 
ing themſelves to Niciar, aſſured them of his friendſhip, and, 
as a proof thereof, adviſed them to deny in the general aſ- 


ſembly of the people that they were veſted with full powers, 
under pretence that the acknowledging thereof would induce 


the Athenians to extort unreaſonable compliances. When 
therefore the ambaſſadors came into the forum, Alcibiades 
firſt ſtood up, and aſked them whether they had full powers, 
to which, according to agreement, they anſwered, No. 
Alcibzades turning to the — ſaid, You ſee, my country- 
men, what credit qught to be given to theſe Lacedemonians, 
who deny to you to day what they ſolemnly affirmed yeſterday to 
the ſmate ! The people upon this abſolutely refuſed to hear 
the Lacedemonians (peak. 
recommended the cauſe of the Argives, Mantineans, and 
Elans, who at that time ſought the friendfhip of Athens; 


but before they could come to a concluſion, an earthquake 


happened, which of courſe diſſolved the aſſembly. At the 
next meeting, Nicias propoſed, that he might be 2 am- 
| baſſador 


to Nicias and his dependants, he reſented 


Alcibiades immediately afterwards | 
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baſſador to Sparta, before any harſh reſolutions were taken, 
which the aſſembly complied . but when Nicias came 
to Lacedemon, he found there a party as unreaſonable as that 
which he had left at Athens; for they would not give him any 
ſort of ſatisfaction with reſpect to his demands, and only ſwore 
anew to the old alliance, merely, that they might ſeem to do 
ſomething for the ſake of their old friend. Upon his return 


the Athenians concluded a league with the Argives and the 


other ſtates beforementioned for a hundred years, which Al- 
cibiades, who promoted it, looked upon as a maſter- piece 


In politics, becauſe thereby he had provided a means to keep 


that war at a diſtance, in caſe the feuds between Sparta 
and Athens were revived, a thing which was much eaſier 


| foreſeen than remedied. Such were the events of the eleventh 


and twelfth years after the commencement of this Pelaponne- 
Jn ware (L). 1 
HE 


2 lib. v. 1 lib. Xil. Pror. in vit. Niciz * 


Alcibiad. 


itſelf, as 


-c L) We thought it neceſſary to inſert here the league 


it ſtands in 7 bucydides, for many reaſons ; firſt, becauſe it enlightens 


the hiſtory ; ſecondly, for that it ſhews the policy of thoſe times, 


and that che treaties of the antient Greeks were no leſs perfect and 
explicit than ours; thirdly, that it might ſerve as an authority 
to demonſtrate the truth and ſolidity of this hiſtory ; thus it 


runs: 


« The Athenian: and Argives, and Mentineans, and Eleans, for 


<< themſelves and for the confederates commanded by every of 


them, have made an accord for a hundred years, without fraud 


or damage, both by ſea and land. It ſhall not be lawful for the 


© Argives, nor Eleans, nor Mantineazs, nor their confederates, to 
„ bear arms againſt the Athenians, or the confederates under the 


command of the Athenians or their lh ay by any fraud or 
_ * machination whatſoever, and the Athenians, Argives, and Yan- 


„ tineaxs, have made league with each other for à hundred years 


d on theſe terms. If any enemy ſhall invade the territory of the 
«©. Athenians, then the drgives, Elcans, and Mantineans ſhall go un- 
© to Athens to aflit them, according as the Atheniaxs ſhall ſend them 
word to do, in the beſt manner they poſſibly can. But if the 
enemy, after he have ſpoiled the territory, ſhall b be gone back, 
then their city ſhall be held as an enemy to the 
| ** Mantineans, and Athenians, and war ſhall be made 
all thoſe cities, and it ſhall not be lawful for any of thoſe cities 


1, Eleans, 
it by 


* to give over the war without the conſent of all the reſt. And if 
any enemy ſhall invade the Ry either of the 4rgives, or = 
| cc e 
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Tu next ſummer Alcibiades, at the head of a conſider- 

able army, paſſed over into the territory of Argos, and from 
8 2 3 » thence 


6 the Eleans, or of the Maztineans, then the Acbenians ſhall come 
into Argos, Elis, and Mantinea to aſſiſt them, in ſuch ſort as.thoſe 
« cities ſhall ſend them word to do, in the beſt manner they poſ- 
«« fibly can. But if the enemy, after he hath waſted their terri- 
* tory, ſhall be gone back, then their city ſhall be held as an 


enemy both to the Abenian: and alſo to the Ati ves, Eltcans, and 


„ Mantineans, and war ſhall be made againſt it by all thoſe cities, 
and it ſhall not be lawful for any of them to give over the war 


« agamſt that city without'the conſent of all the reſt. There ſhall 


no armed men en een to paſs through the dominions either 


af themſelves, or of any the confederates under their ſeveral 
commands, to make war in any p lace whatſoever, unleſs by the 


64 


« paiſlage be allowed. Te fach as came to afift any of the, other 


« cities, that city which ſendeth them ſhall give maintenance for 


_ « thirty days after they ſhall arrive in the city that ſent for them, 

and the like at their going away. But if they will uſe the army 
8 for a longer time, then the city that ſent for them ſhall find them 
<< maintenance at the rate of three oboles of gina a-day for a 
«« man of arms, and of a drachma of gina for a horſeman. The 
_ city which ſendeth for the aids ſhall have the leading and com- 


mand of them, -whilſt the war is in their 'own territory: But if 
40 it ſhall ſeem good unto theſe cities to make a war in common, 


«+ then all the cities ſhall equally participate of the command. 
«© The Athenians ſhall ſwear unto the articles both for themſelves 
and for their confederates.; and the Argives, Eleans, Mantineans, 
„ and the confederates of theſe, ſhall every one ſwear unto them, 


«« city by city, and their oath ſhall be the greateſt that by cuſtom 


of the ſeveral cities is uſed, and with moſt perfect hoſts, i.e. 
5 beaſts offered in ſacrifice, and in theſe words: 


«.j and fincerely, and not tranſgreſs the fame 
© by any art or machination whatſoever. 


This oath ſhall be taken at Athens by the ſenate and the offi- 


7 of the commons, and adminiſtred by the Prytancs. At 
it ſhall be taken by the ſenate, and the council of eighty, 


b ythe Ane, and adminiſtred by the council of eighty. 


S.. Mi Mantua it ſhall be taken by the procurators of the people, 
« and by the ſenate, and by the reſt of the magiſtrates, and ad- 
<< miniſtered by "the Theori and by the tribunes of the ſoldiers. 


by the officers of the treaſury, and by the council of fix hundred, 
" = adminiſtered by the procurators of the people, ant by the 
2 2 of the Jaws. This oath ſhall be renewed "oy the Arhe- 


„% mans, 


fuſfrage of all the cities, þ- a gp , Elis, and Mantinea, their 


** I will land to this league according o the articles thejeof, 


1 At Lis it ſhall be. taken by the procurators of the people, and 
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thence to Patre; he laboured at both places to perſuade 
them to build walls to the ſea, that ſo they might the more 


eaſily receive aſſiſtance from the Athenians. The Patreans, 


ed by the Lacedemomans putting a 


thinking to ſhew their wiſdom and foreſight, expoſtulated 
with Alcibiades, telling him, that if they took his advice, 
the Athenians might in time ſwallow them up. I do not 
know, anſwered he, but they may, yet they muſt begin at 
the feet and eat you by degrees, whereas, if the Lacede- 

monians are your enemies, they will begin at the head and 


_ devour you all at once. The Argives thought this year to 


have made themſelves maſters of Epridaurus, but were hinder- 

a-garriſon into it of three 
hundred men, whereupon the Athenians brought back the 
Helotes and Meſſenians, and reſettled them in Pylus; thus all 
the preparatives for war were made this ,, which was 
the thirteenth after the beginning of that ſtiled the Pelopon- 


nden, yet no action was undertaken therein f. 


Tux next ſummer the Spartans drew together a very 


great army, which, under the command of Ag:s their king, 
entered the territory of Argos, where the confederate army 


lay; but, as the engagement was about to begin, a truce was 


ſuddenly clapped up by two of the Argiue generals, and the 


king of Lacedemon, tor which none of them received thanks, 


dut, on the contrary, were extremely ill-treated by their 
reſpective citizens. Some ſhort timo after, an Athenian ar- 
my, conſiſting of a thouſand foot arid three hundred horſe, 


arrived at Argos, whereupon the Argiues tenounced the truce 


with Lacedemon and began the war again. The Atheniar: 


jn their market-place within the precinct of the tettple of Fujr- 
ter; and at the olympic | 
ed jointly by them all a brazen pillar in o/ympia (with the fare 
_ « iaſcription). If it ſhall ſeem good to theſe cities to add any thing 


f Tuvcyp. Diopor. Pr Ur. ubi fapri; | 


15 nians, who ſhall go to Elis, and to Mentinea, and to Argos, 
* thirty days before the olympic games, and by the Argives, Elearr, 


and Mantineans, who ſhall come to Alben ten days before the 
© Panathenean holy days. The articles of this league and peace, 
and the oath ſhall be inſcribed in a pillar of ſtone by the Arbe- 
nian in the citadel; by the 4 in their market- 


— 


in the precinct of the temple of Apollo ; and by the Maui 


games now at hand, there ſhall be erect- 


<« to theſe articles, whatſoever ſhall be determined by them all 


in common council, the fame ſhall ftand good (gz). 


(92) Thucyd. de Bell. Pelop. Bib, v. 
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thence to Patræ; he laboured at both places to perſuade 
them to build walls to the ſea, that ſo they might the more 
eaſily receive aſſiſtance from the Athenians. The Patreans, 
thinking to ſhew their wiſdom and foreſight, expoſtulated 


with Alcibiades, telling him, that if they took his advice, 


the Athenians might in time ſwallow them up. I do not 
know, anſwered he, but they may, yet they muſt begin at 
the feet and eat you by degrees, whereas, if the Lacede- 
monians are your enemies, they will begin at the head and 


devour you all at once. The Argives thought this year to 


have made themſelves maſters of Epidaurus, but were hinder- 


ed by the Lacedemonians putting a garriſon into it of three 


hundred men, whereupon the Athenians brought back the 


Helotes and Meſſenians, and reſettled them in Pylus; thus all 


the preparatives for war were made this year, which was 
the thirteenth after the beginning of that ſtiled the Pelopon- 
neſian, yet no action was undertaken therein f. 


Tk next ſummer the Spartans drew together a very 


great army, which, under the command of Agis their king, 


entered the territory of Argos, where the confederate army 
lay; but, as the engagement was about to begin, a truce was 
ſuddenly clapped up by two of the Argive generals, and the 
king of Lacedemon, for which none of them received thanks, 


but, on the contrary, were extremely ill-treated by their 
roſpective citizens. Some ſhort time after, an Athenian ar- 


my, conſiſting of a thouſand foot and three hundred horſe, 
arrived at Argos, whereupon the Argives renounced the truce 
with Lacedemon and began the war again. The Athenian 


t Thucyp. Diopor. Prur. ubi ſupra. 


% giant, who ſhall go to Elis, and to Mantinea, and to Argos, 


thirty days before the o/ympic games, and by the Argives, Eleans, 


«© and Mantineans, who ſhall come to Athens ten days before the 
% Panathenæan holy days. The articles of this league and peace, 
** and the oath ſhall be inſcribed in a pillar of ſtone by the Athe- 
© xians in the citadel; by the Argives in their market-place with- 


in the precinct of the temple of Apollo; and by the Mantineans, 
in their market-place within the precinct of the temple of Jupi- 
ter; and at the olympic games now at hand, there ſhall be erect- 


ed jointly by them all a brazen pillar in o/ympia (with the fame 


iaſcription). If it ſhall ſeem good to theſe cities to add any thing 


to theſe articles, whatſoever ſhall be determined by them all 


64 in common council, the ſame ſhall ſtand good (92). 
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troops were commanded by Paches and Nicoſtratus, but A.- 
cibiades was in it as a voluntier without command; he it was 
who perſuaded the A. gives to beſiege Orchomenus, and ſoon 
after Tegea; but the career of their victories was ſoon ſtopped, 
for Agis king of Sparta, at the head of a great army, came 
to give them battle; it was fought in the neighbourhood of 
Iantinea, and is very accurately deſcribed by Thucydides ; 
in it the Argives, and their confederates were at firſt victori- 
ous in one wing, but the Lacedemoni ans, prevailing in the cen- 
ter and in the other wing afterwards, hemmed in the Arg: ves, 
and defeated them alſo, gaining thereby a glorious victory, 
in right of which they erected a trophy. The Eleans and A- 
denten, however, after this battle inveſted Epidaurus, and 
8 up intrenchments around it; in the winter a ſtrong 
party in Argos joining with the Lacedemonians, that city broke 
0X her league with Athens, and renewed it with Sparta tor 
ity years; in conſequence of which the Ar gives aboliſhed 
democracy, which city hitherto had ſubſiſted in their, and to com- 
pliment their new allies, not only ſet up an ariſtocracy a- 
mong, . but aſſiſted the Lacedemonians with a con- 
ſiderable body of troops, to force the Sicaenians upon the 
ſame meaſure: thus ended the fourtecnth year of the Pelo- 
ponneſian war, which was now opened again with circumſtan- 
ces more dangerous than before. 
In the very next ſummer, Argos changed her party again, 
for falling into an early diſlike of ariſtocracy, which to thoſe 
| who were free before ſeemed little better than a tyranny, 
they fell upon the Lacedemonians in their city, and upon ſuch 
| of their own citizens as they thought were of their party, 
and having killed ſome and baniſhed others, they renounced 
their new-made league with Sparta, and renewed their old 
one with Athens. They likewiſe began to follow the advice 
which Alcibiades had given them, and with indefatigable 
induſtry wrought on the long walls which were neceſſary to 
join their city with the ſea. The Athenians, in the mean 
time, being convinced that Perdiccas king of Macedonia had 
betrayed them, and been the chief occaſion that their expedi- 
tions againſt the Chalcidians and the city of Amphipolis had 
miſcarried, renounced their league with him, and declared 
war againſt him, Theſe were the events of the fifteenth 
year s. 
Alcibiades at the beginning of the next year came with a 
fleet of twenty ſhips ; into the territories of Argos, to aſſiſt 
his friends and to put an end to the diſputes which reigned 1 in that 
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city; in order thereto, he cauſed three hundred of the inha- 
bitants, who were ſuſpected of favouring the Lacedemontans 
to be ſeized and carryed away ; after which they failed to the 
iſland of Melos, which, though but ſmall and of inconfidera- 


ble force, had always acted with inflexible obſtinacy againſt 


the Athenians ; the general contented himſelf with beſieging 
the capital, and when he found that the reduction thereof would 


pe a work of time, he turned the ſiege into a blockade, and, 


leaving a conſiderable body of forces in his lines here, return- 
cd to Athens. Philocrates the ſon of Endemus, being after- 
wards ſent with ſupplies tothe campſbefore Melos, he reduced the 
place to ſuch diſtreſs, that the inhabitants yielded at diſcretion ; 
whereupon the Athenians put every man who was able to bear 
arms to the ſword, and carried the women and children cap- 
tives to Athens. Thucydides and Plutarch both mention this 


extraordinary act of ſeverity, but they differ pretty much 


with reſpect to the circumſtances attending it; - Thucydides 
ſpeaks of this as the act of the general and his army, provok- 
cd by the obſtinate defence of the inhabitants of Melos 3 Plu- 
torch ſays, it was done by virtue of a decree of the people of 


Athens, which, if it was not propoſed, was at leaſt promoted, 


by Alcibiades ; Diodorus Siculus relates this fact alſo, but ge- 


nerally, and without any circumſtances at all. The Atheni- 
ans from Pylus made various incurſions into Laconia, which 
the Lacedemonians did not reſent as a breacn of the peace, 
but gave leave only to their ſubjects to make ræpriſals on the 
| Athenians. As to affairs in Macedonii, they received no ve- 


ry material alteration,” except that the Athenians made ſome 
incurſions into the territories of king Perdiccas; theſe were 
the events of the ſixteenth year of the war w. | 


Tur Athenians determined in the beginning of this year to 
ſend a fleet and a great army into Sicily, the occaſion was this: 


the Egiſtines, conceiving themſelves exceedingly ill- treated b, 
their countrymen, ſent to deſire aid from the Athenians ; 
their ambaſſadors arrived the year before, but as no reſolution 
was taken, or at leaſt put in execution, till now, we thought 
it preper to give the whole ſtory at Once. Alcibiades and his 


ſaction were of opinion, that this was a very happy conjuncture, 


and that the Athenians ought readily to embrace an opportu- 


unity of conquering Sicily, for with them, to invade and to 


conquer were ſynonymous terms, that from thence they might 


paſs over to Mie, and reduce Carthage and Libya under their 


dominion; after which they intended to conquer 7taly. 


n Tyvcyy, Diop. PLUT, ubi ſupra. 


oppoſe 


| Peo- - 
pile of ſenſe ſaw the madneſe of theſe ſchemes, but durſt not 
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oppoſe them; Nicias alone, though he was held the moſt ti- 
morous man in Atbens, had the courage to oppoſe both the 


| nobility and the people, and to ſet all things forth in their true 


light. He ſaid, that Athens had already as much work upon 
her hands as ſhe could do, that a breach with Sparta was inc- 
vitable, that the war muſt of conſequence be carried on in 


all parts of Greece, and that flects and armies ſufficient for 


this purpoſe would try the utmoſt ſtrength of Athens. That 
Sicily was not ſo eaſy a conqueſt as many apprehended, fince 


it was a very populous iſland, and its inhabitants remarkable 
both for prudence and valour. That the Carthaginians, who 


were by far more powerful than the Athenians, had in vain at- 


tempted to reduce this iſland, and that in cate the Athenians 


could prevail, it would be found no eaſy taſk to preſerve their 
conqueſt, againſt the united power of the Sic: lians and all their 
other enemies in Greece. His diſcourſe, however, had no 
manner of weight, the Athenians, deluded by their own am- 
baſſadors, who reported ſtrange things of the wealth of the 


Egiſtines, decreed, that a fleet ſhould be ſent to their aſſiſtance 
with a land-army on board, aaming Nicias for the general, 


and giving him Alcibiades and Lamachus for his collegues. 


Nothing could give greater uneaſineſs to any man, than this 
nomination did to Micias; he : epreſented the expence of the 
war, in hopes that it might deter his countrymen from en- 
gaging in it, but in vain; they cut off all objections of that 
ſort, by giving the generals abſolute authority to do whatever 
ſeemed to them moſt proper for the ſervice of the ſtate. While 


theſe preparations were making, an accident happened which 


put the whole city in confuſion ; the Hermæ, i. e. the ſtatues 
of Mercury, of which there were a multitude in and about the ci- 


ty, were all of them defaced in one night; nor could the au- 


thors of this fact be diſcovered, notwithſtanding a procla- 


mation offering impunity and reward to the informer ; yet, 


in conſequence of a clauſe therein, inviting any perſon, of 
what condition ſoever, to diicover former ſacrileges, ſome 


ſervants and ſlaves depoſed, that a long time before, certain 
/oung men heated with wine had ridiculed ſome religious myſ- 


teries, and that Alcibiades was amongſt them; his enemies, 
catching at this, commenced a proſecution againſt him, to 
which Alcibiades readily offered to anſwer, aſſerting his inno- 

_ cence, and proteſting againſt accuſations brought in his abſence ; 
but his enemies, being determined to deſtroy him, procured 
others to move, that for the preſent he ſhould have licence to 
depart on his command, and that after his return a day of trial 
ſhould be affigned him; to which propoſition he very unwill- 
B b 2 ingly 
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ingly was forced to accede. The fleet 8 on this oc 

ſion conſiſted ofa hundred gallies, but they were better, and better 
provided, than any the Athenians had ever ſent to ſea before, and 
when joined by their allies at Corcyra, made up a hundred and 
thirty four gallies; of heavy- armed troops there were five 
thouſand one hundred, of which fifteen hundred were Athe- 
nian voluntiers. I his great fleet ſtaid ſome time at Corcyra 
in order to ſend ſome light frigates to the coaſt of Sicily, and 
to take proper meaſures wit their allies for the debarkment 
of the forces. At Corcyra the. generals differed ; Nicias, who 
never had any opinion of the war, finding chat their confederates 


vete far leſs powerful than they had been repreſented, inclin- 


cd to ſend only a ſquadron of fixty ſhips to th ir relief. Al- 
cibiades alledzed, that it would be highly diſhonourable for 

the Athenians, after fitting out a fleet at ſuch an immenſe ex- 
pcace, to content themſelves with ſending only a part of it 


to perform what the whole was defigned for; Lamachus dif- 


fered in opinion from them both; he ſaid, that, their allies 
being no longer to be depended on, they ought now to conſi- 
der what could be done againſt their enemies; and as an ar- 

my was always moſt terrible at firſt, before the minds of the 

foluters were diſcouraged by hardſhips and fatigues, he gave 
lis vote for ſailing dircctiy for Syracuſe, landing their troops as 
rar it s poſlible, and giving the enemy battle under their 
own wzlls z at laſt, however, he came over to the opinion of 
Alcibiades, after which the fleet ſailed for Sicih, where the 
army was landed, and with much ado took poſſeſſion of Cata- 


na; from nee they made ſome excurſions, but with little 


ſucceſs. But long they had not been in this iſland before or- 
ders from Athens arriv ed, directing Alcibiades to return and 
abide his trial, the city being all in an uproar on the old affair 
of de facing the Mercuriei. It was a flate-trick plaid off by 
the enemies of Alcibiades to ruin the mighty intereſt he had in 
Athens; to the fame end they gave out, that he had entered 
into a conſpiracy to betray the city to the Lacedemonians, and 
that he had perſuaded the Argives to undertake ſomething to 

their prejudice. It was therefore determined to put him to 
death upon his return, but it being apprehended, that the cau- 
ſing him to be arreſted in ſight of his arm might produce 

great commotions therein, thoſe who were ſent to bring him 


| home vecre ordered to treat him with great decency, and not 


to diſcover by any means the ſevere reſolution taken againſt 


him. They executed their commiſſion very exact'v, ſo that 


Alcibiades and thoſe of his army, who were accuſed as well as 
he, had not any ſuſpicion ; but in the courſe of their voyage, 
gathering from the ſeamen ſomewhat of what was intended, 
and 
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and being informed, that a perſon out of fear of death had 


ackowledged himſelf guilty and impeached them, they wiſely 
determined not to truſt an enraged and ſuperſtitious multitude, 

but to provide for their own ſafety, by withdrawing as ſoon as 
they had an opportunity; which offering itſelf quickly after, 
they gave their convoy the flip, and retired to ſuch parts of 
Greece, as, out of hatred to the Athenians, were moſt like 
to give them ſhelter; as for Alcibiades, he afterwards went 
to Sparta, and was well received there. The army in Sicily 


took this proceeding very heavily, however, the command 


devolving on Nicias, he managed it the beſt he could, as well 
for the fake of his own honour, as from the appreh-nfions 


he was under of being accuſed, in caſe any accident happen- 


ed; for, having a juſt idea of the temper of his countrymen, 
he dreaded above all things a proſecution before the people, 


who heard accuſations willingly, and believed the moſt juſt de- 


tences but ſlowly. By a ſtratagem he and his collegue La- 
machus brought their army near Syracuſe, and afterwards en- 
gaged the inhabitants of that city to make a ſally, wherein 
they ſuffered ſome loſs, and grew in great fear of an enemy 
whom hitherto they had in a manner defpiſed ; the Athenians, 
however, retired, and took their winter-quarters at Catana. 


In the interim the Syracuſians, by the advice of Hermocrates, 


ſent deputations to Sparta and Corinth to defire 2id againſt the 
Atbenians, while in the mean time themſelves wrought hard in re- 
pairing the fortifications of their * and in laying waſte the coun- 

try in the neighbourhood of the Athenian camp. The moderati- 
on of Nicias and the complacency of Lamachus, a well- diſpo- 
ſed man and an excellent officer, but little eſteemed by the 
Athenian people becauſe he was poor, drew many of the ci- 
ties of Sicily to fide with them, ſo that at laſt the iſland was 
divided into two factions, the one friends, the other enemies, 


to the ſtate of Athens. As for the Syracuſians, who were at 


the head of the latter, they depended chiefly on the ſuccours 
they had demanded from Greece ; the Corinthians readily pro- 


miſed and ſent them aſſiſtance, and alſo ſent ambaſſadors to 
Sparta to co-operate with thoſe whom the Syracuſians had ſent 


thither ; but the Spartans, not caring to offend the Atheni- 
ans further, heſitated much at their propoſitions, till Alcibia- 
des informed them of the Athenian deſigns ; then they dit- 


patched Gylippus with a ſmall body of troops to aſſiſt the Sz- 


racufians, and at the ſame time determined to renew the war 


with Athens, and to invade Attica itfelf ; this was the firſt ſtep 
to the ruin of Athens, for by the perſuaſion of the ſame per- 
fon they determined to fortify Decelea a caſtle in Attica, 
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which hindered the inhabitants of Arhens from returning to 
their farms when the enemy was withdrawn, cut off their 
ſupplies from their ſilver mines at Laurium, and ſerved as a 
receptacle for all the malecontents, and indeed for all the 
banditti in the neighbourhood. It is ſtrange, that this was- 
never thought of before, and that it ſhould be reſolved on 
now at the recommendation of Alcibiades, who in a ſhort time 
had gained as great or greater credit at Sparta than he had 
ever at Athens. He procured this confidence by addicting, 
himſelf to their cuſtoms, by conforming to them in his dreſs 
and manner of living, and in ſhort by throwing off every | 


thing which ſeemed to ſpeak him an Athenian, and going 
more heartily than any of the Lacedemontans themſelves did 


into ſuch meaſures as had a direct tendency to their deſtruc- 
tion. Towards the end of the year, the army in S:evly being 
much weakened, the generals ſent to CRE a ſupply of mo- 
ney and horſemen, which the Athenians readily decreed; this 
was the ſeventeenth year after the commencement of the Pe- 
laponneſian war. 


Nias, having received the ſuccours he demanded, failed 


to Syracuſe, where he had ſeveral rencounters with the ound, | 


men, but had the better of them in all; the Athenian fleet 
failing into the haven of Syracuſe, a very briſk action happen- 
ed, in which Lamachus was killed; after which Nicias, cauſ- 
ing new works to be thrown up before the place, ſtraightened 
the Syracuſians ſo much, that they thought of capitulating, 
but in the interim Gylippus with his Spartan ſuccours arrived. 
In Greece, the Athenians, in ſupport of their allies the Ar- 
gives, invaded the territory of Epidaurus, and thereby open- 


ly broke the truce which had hitherto, though in a doubtful 
manner, ſubſiſted between them and the Lacedemontans. 
_ Giippus, by dint of conduct, defeated the deſigns of Nicias 
againſt Syracuſe, who notwithſtanding began to form new 


projects, and to exert his utmoſt ſkill, though in a very 


bad ſtate of health, for furthering the Athenian affairs in that 


Hand. New ſupplies were in the mean time decreed to him 
a. Athens, Demeſihenes and Eurymedon being joined in com- 
Dimon with him: the latter failed in the midſt of winter 
with ten gallies and a great ſum of money into Sicily. De- 
r-2/thenes remained behind, being employed in providing all 
things ncceſſary for a great fleet, which was to be ſent thither 
in the ſpring. A ſmall one in the mean time, conkiting of 


1 lib. vi. D:opoR. lid XUL PLuT, vit. Alcibiad. 
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twenty gallies, was ſent to cruize on the coaſt of Pelopon- 
neſus, and theſe were all the remarkable things which happen- 
ed in the eighteenth year of the war k. 5 

EARLY in the ſpring, Agis king of Sparta, at the head of 
a very numerous army of Lacedemonians, Corinthians, and 
other nations of Peloponneſus, invaded Attica, and, according 
to the advice which Alcibiades had given, ſeized and fortified 
Decelea, which ſtood at an equal diſtance from Athens and the 
frontiers of Bæotia. in the mean time the Athenians ſeemed leis 


concerned for their own ſafety than for their conqueſts in Si- 


cily ; for they ordered a fleet of thirty ſhips to be equipped for 
ſpoiling the coaſts of Peloponneſus, at the ſame time that they 
ſent Demoſthenes with ſixty of their own gallies, and five be- 
longing to the iſland of Chios, to ſupport Nicias, and to carry on 
effectually the war againſt the Syracuſians, who about this time 
received a powerful ſuccour from the Peleponneſians. When 
Demn/thenes arrived, he found things in a very declining way, 
Nicias having ſometime before ſuſtained ſome loſs at ſea, 
wherewith himſelf and his army were much diſpirited, though 
it had been occaſioned chiefly by the warmth of other com- 
manders, who paid too little regard to the generai's orders. 
Demo/thenes, who commanded the ſupply, affected to cenſure 
Nicias's conduct, as if he had wanted activity, and was not 
at all deſirous of carrying on the war; to ſhew therefore of 
how different a diſpoſition himſelf was, he would cauſe Ep;- 
polæ to be attacked, and that too in the night, which was 
accordingly done, but with very bad ſucceſs ; for all ſpeak- 
ing the ſame language, they were unable to diſtinguiſh foe 
from friend, ſo that a mighty ſlaughter happened, which ex- 
ceedingly weakened the Athenian fleet. Demaſthenes was 
then for ſailing away as faſt as poſſible, conceiving that, ſince 


himſelf could do nothing, there was nothing to be done in 
Sicily; Nicias on the contrary inſiſted poſitively on conti- 
nuing the ſiege, Lurymedon joined with Demoſthenes, but 


Nicias could not be prevailed on to depart from his ſentiment; 
which was, that the Athenians, having once ſat down before 
a town, ought not to riſe without taking it. The true mo- 
tive, however, to his obſtinate behaviour was his old appre- 
henſions of the people of Athens ; he remembered how the 

+ baniſhed two generals for coming from $S:c:ly before, though 


they had all the reaſon in the world for what they did; he 


choſe therefore to truſt fortune, ſickneſs, and the enemy, 
rather than the people of Athens. Yet when they received 


k Thuctp, Dion, ubi ſupra. 


certain 
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certain intelligence, that Cylippus, with a body of Seesen, 
aid Scher Pe oponntfiah Foops, was arrived, eint 
that it was fit to depart, and immediately | there pon 1 


wers iffued to the army); but juſt as they were dy to re- 


"V+ clas, | 


tite, an eclipſe of the moon happened, WAR” 1 wot 
Would 


who was a very ſuperſtitious man, ſo much, 


nesds keep the army there ſeven and twenty days longer. 
The Syracuftars, as foon as they were informed of this, At- 


tacked the Athenian camp, and proyoted them to: fight both 


dy land and fea.” At laft a naval theagement happened, Ih 
which Eurymedon was Min; nt RE 2h Gyl:pfus 7 at his 


ſquadron were beaten, in coplet equence of which the Abe- 
nians erected à trophy, yet they Er: apparently the worſt of 
it, ſince the Syracuſians and their allies e bent "Mt 
their endeavours to ſhut them up in the port. e and 
Dimifthenes, ſeeing tlie miſerable condition in which, 
were, concluded at, ft to draw their Tofces | into a malle : 
camp nearer their ſhips, that they 1 might de at hand to alift 
e:ch other; and when this way 6 done, they ove | to 51 
ture another engagement at ſea, in bopes of breaking ogg 
hut in caſe they were fo unfortunate as to fail Bo 


determined wich themſelves to burn their vellels, arid to Eo 


overt land to Catana ; 5 according to this reſolution they at- 


racked the Syracuflans in tie mouth of the -haven with won- 


qerful bravery and reſolution, the land armies being ſpectators 


on both ſides. This was the moſt bloody, battle, and by fir 
the moſt obſtinate which the 


ftbenians h. ever fought ; in it 
they ſunk and burnt. many of the enemies fleet, but were 


themſelves ſo much weakened, that though the generals re- 


ſolved to hazard another engagement, yet the men abſolute- 
ly refuſed to go on board, alledging, that it was impoſſible 
tor them to undergo two ſervices at once. It was thereupon 
determined to retire the next night by land, which if they 
had done, it is very probable they might have eſcaped; but 
being deceived by the induſtry of Hermocrates, they put it off 
till the third day after. Nicia: 5 with his troops led the van, De- 


_ moſthenes brought up the rear, but the Syracuſians preſſed fo 


hard upon them, that Deme/thenes was forced to halt, where- 


upon he drew up his forces in order of battle; but, the Syra- 
_ cufians ſurrounding him, and many of his men beginning to de- 


ſert, he thought fit to capitulate, and having ſtipulated that 
none of his men ſhould be put to death on any pretence 


whatſoever, he and his troops to the number of fix thouſand 


yielded up their arms and became priſoners. The next day 
the Syracuſians — Nici as, who thereupon encamped 
on 
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on an eminence; and diſpoſed all things for making the beſt 
defence he could; Gylippas immediately ſent to inform him 
that Demoſthenes had ſurrendered, and adviſed him to do the 
lize, which he refuſed ; but he offered to give hoſtages for 
the repayment of the expence of the war to the Syracuftans, 
if they would ſuffer him and his army to retire ; but this was 
refuſed him, whereupon he continued his march fighting as he 
went, till he arrived at the river Aſinarus, where the ſoldiers, 
throwing themſelves in without any order, miſerably deſtroy- 
ed each other, and were at the ſame time killed without mercy 
by the enemy, ſo that they periſhed by hundreds, without mak- 


ing any effort for their lives. Nicias himſelf ſurrendered to Gy- 


lippus. When the Syracufians returned to the city, the Sicilians 


preſſed violently to have the generals put to death, which the 


Lacedemonians, and eſpecially Gylippus, oppoſed as much as 
they were able, out of generoſity with regard to Demoſthenes, 


who was the moſt bitter enemy of the Spartans, and who, 


as we have before ſhewn, projected the ſeizing of Pylus ; out 
of gratitude with reſpect to Nicias, who had ever been a friend 


to Lacedemon, and who had been the chief author of the 


peace. At laſt, if we may believe Thucydides, the Syracu- 
fians prevailed, and Nicias and Demoſthenes were put to death. 


Plutarch ſays, they killed themſelves in priſon (M). Of the 


ſoldiers 


(M) The character and ſervices of Nicias are ſufficiently ſettled 


in the text ; here therefore we ſhall ſpeak only of his misfortunes, 
which were derived from the fear of the people and his ſuperſtition ; 
he carried with him into Sci one Stilbides a philoſopher, who had 
weaned him from many of his follies, and had poſſibly ſaved him 
at laſt, if he had lived; but happening to die ſometime before the 
laſt defeat at Syracuſe, Nicias had nobody about him who could ac- 
count for an eclipſe of the moon ; for as to eclipſes of the ſun, 


_ Pericles had put their being ominous out of every body's head by 


an action mentioned in note K. In their laſt retreat, Meiat in the 
midſt of his misfortunes behaved with the greateſt dignity and com- 


poſure; after he was taken priſoner, perceiving that the Syracuffans 


continued ſtill to maſſacre his ſoldiers, though they were abſolate!y 
in their power, he threw himſelf at the feet of Gylippus, whom he 
addreſſed in theſe words: In the midft of victory, O Gylippus, 
ſuffer yourſelf to be touched with pity, not of me, whom an exceſs cf 
miſery has made famous, but of thoſe unhappy Athenians. Confed:r 
that fortune is never ſo changeabl: as in war, and di no, forget how 
the Athenians, <ubenever they got the better cf the Lacedemonians, 
always uſed their viftories with moderation and generofity. The La- 
cedemonian, moved at this, raiſed up Nicias, and gave orders thi: 


the ſlaughter ſhould ceaſe, bur thoſe orders were very indifferentiy 


Vol. VI. Cc obeyed, 
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ſoldiers who were made priſoners, numbers were put to death, 
many ſent to work in the quarries, and a very few returned 
ſtealth to the ſea-ports, and from thence made their eſcape to 


Athens. This was the end of the Sicilian war, wherein the 


Athenians loſt not only the conqueſt they aimed at, or that re- 
putation which they had ſo long maintained, but their fleet, 


their army, and their generals. When advice of theſe loſſes 


came to Athens, they were for a long time not believed ; but 
when the thing could be no longer doubted of, they grew very 


obeyed, many hundreds being killed afterwards. Authors differ 
exceedingly about the melancholy cataſtrophe of this great man. 


Thucydides ſays, that the Syracuſians, againſt Gylippus's will, put 


Nicias and Demoſthenes to death, or, as the word literally fignifies, 
cut their throats. Plutarch tells us, that one Timeus wrote, that 
Hermocrates ſent the generals word that the Syracufians would put 
them to death, and that thereupon they ſlew themſelves. Dio- 
dorus Siculus is ſtill wider from Thucydides than any of the reſt, for 
he makes Gylippus the author of their death, againſt the will of the 
wiſeſt of the Syracufiars, and has inſerted an oration of his to that 


purpoſe. Fuftin from Trogus Pompeius ſays, that Demoſthenes ſlew 
himſelf, but that Nicias ſubmitced, and was made priſoner ; un- 


doubtedly Thucydides deſerves moſt credit; with his account of the 
matter therefore we will cloſe this note: Nicias and Demoſt- 
«© henes they killed againſt Gylippus's will. For Gylippus thought 


the victory would be very honourable, if, over and above all 


his other ſucceſs, he could carry home both the generals of the 
enemy to Lacedemon. And it fell out, that one of them, De- 


— 


* their greateſt friend. For Nicias had greatly laboured to have 
thoſe priſoners which were taken in the iſland to be ſet at liberty, 


Lacedemonians were inclined to love him. And it was principally 
in confidence of that, that he rendered himſelf to Gylippms. But 

certain Syracufiars (as it is reported) ſome of them for fear (be- 
cauſe they had been tampering with him) left being put to the 


torture he might bring them into trouble, whereas they were 


now well enough ; and others (eſpecially the Corinthians) fear- 
ing he might get away, by corruption of one or other (being 
wealthy), and work them ſome miſchief afreſh, having perſuad- 
ed their confederates to the ſame, killed him. For theſe, or 


brought to ſs great a degree of miſery (93)”. 


(93) Thucyd. lib. wii. prop. fin, Diedor, lib, xiii, Plut. in bir. 


Vic. Juſtin. lib iv. c. 6. 


angry 


moſthenes, was their greateſt enemy, for the things he had done 
in the iſland and at Pylus; and the other upon the ſame occaſion 


by perſuading the Athenians to the peace: For which cauſe the 


for cauſes near unto theſe, was he put. to death, being the man 
that of all the Grecians of my time had leaſt deſerved to be 


Cup. 18. The Hiftory of the Athenians. | 
angry with thoſe who had adviſed the war, and with ſuch as 
had pretended to publiſh prophecies and oracles in favour of it; 
they reſolved, however, to take all neceſſary meaſures for 
ſupporting the dignity of the ſtate, to leave the adminiſtration 
of affairs to grave and wiſe perſons, to hve with greater 
frugality at home, and to treat their confederates better 
abroad ; the expediency of theſe refolutions appeared ſuddenly, 
for as ſoon as the news of the defeat in Sicily was ſpread 
throughout Greece all ſuch as had been confederates with Athens 
began to ſhew their diſlike of her, while the Lacedemonians 
were preparing by all means whatſoever to carry on the war 
with greater vigour than before. The Athenians cauſed the 
| promontory of Sunium to be fortified with all diligence, cut 
down vaſt quantities of timber, and wrought hard to equip a 
new fleet, with which preparations ended the nineteenth year 
of the Peloponnefian war. In the beginning of the next year, 
the Chians ſought to revolt from Athens, and to put themſelves 
under the protection of the Lacedemonians, with a view to 
which they ſent privately ambaſſadors to the latter, who, in 
concert with their allies, promiſed to ſend ſuch a fleet as might 
protect them ; but this promiſe was eafier made than kept, and 
beſides, the Athenians got notice of it in the mean-time, and 
ſent a fleet to Chios. The general of this fleet reproached the 
inhabitants of that iſland with their perfidy, which they ſtifly de- 
nied, and indeed. the greater part of the people of Chios knew no- 
thing of what had been tranſacted with the Lacedemoniaus. 
But the Athenian general, to put the buſineſs out of diſpute, 
inſiſted, that they ſhould ſend their quota to join the fleet ot 

Athens, whereupon they were conftrained to fit out immedi- 
ately ſeven gallies, and to ſend them as he directed. After this 
the Athenians had ſeveral ſmall ſucceſſes at ſea, which not 2 
little diſcouraged the Pelopornefians, who would ſhortly have 
loſt all their reſolution, if Aleibiades had not exerted his elo- 
_ quence to perſuade them to carry on the war. He adviſed then: 
to ſend him with a ſmall fleet to Jonia, where he promiſed to 
engage the cities to revolt from the Athenians, and to negotiate 
a league between Sparta and the great king, from whence he 
aſſured them, that ſuch advantages would be derived as muſt 
effectually fink their rival. The Lacedemonians coming at laſt 
into his meaſures, he paſſed over, as he had propoſed, into 
ſonia, and there actually effected a great part of what he had 
promiſed, which ſtruck the Athenians with ſuch a panic, that 
they inſtantly ordered a thouſand talents, which had hitherto 
been reſerved untouched, to be laid out in the ſervice of the 
war, for which alſo they made other great preparations. As 
ſoon as they were able they ou ſeveral ſquadrons of ſhips 10 
| ' S. 36 - {=2, 
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ſea, with directions to reduce, firſt of all, ſuch places as had 
revolted, and then to act generally againſt the Peloponneſians ; 
moſt of theſe ſquadrons were ſucceſsful, ſo that Leſbos, Cla- 
=:men#, and other places, which, upon the proſpeCt of the 
downfal of Athens, had revolted from her, were conſtrained 
to fall under her dominion again. Alcihiades in the mean time 
acquitted himſelf well to the Lacedemonians, by drawing Tiſ- - 
ſapbernes the king of Perſia's lieutenant into a league with 
them. The Spartans, however, were diſpleaſed with the terms 
thereof, and ſought to have them altered, which gave the Per- 
uns much diſtaſte. The hatred which Agis had conceived 


_ againſt Alcibiades, for debauching his wife, began now to pro- 


duce terrible effects; for he perſuaded the Lacedemonians to 
ſend orders to their general in Ienia to put the Athenian to 
death, notwithſtanding all the ſervice he had done their ſtate. 
Alcibiades, gaining ſome intelligence of this, retired to T i/- 
ſaphernes, and laying afide the Lacedemonian, as he had for- 
merly done the Ath-niarn, he became now a perfect Perſian; 
and, by the politeneſs of his addreſs, gained ſo much on T:/- 
ſaphernes, who was a profeſſed enemy to the Greeks, that he 
{tiled his gardens of pleaſure, after he had been at vaſt expence 
in adorning them, A/ci6iades, by which name they went ever 
afterwards, When the Athenian perceived that Tiſſapber nes 
placed a mighty confidence. in him, he gave him a juſt light into 
the affairs of Greece; he told him, it was not for the intereſt of 


the Per/ian king that Athens ſhould be deſtroyed, but, on the 


contrary, that the and Sparta might be maintained as rival: 
to each cther, that the Greeks might never have an opportu- 


nity of turning their arms upon his maſter ; but if it ſhoula 


at any time be found convenient to rely upon one of them, 
he adviſed him to truſt Athens, becauſe ſhe would be content 
with the dominion of the ſea; whereas the pride of the Spar- 
h would always inſtigate them to new conqueſts, and eſpe- 
cially excite a deſire of ſetting all the Greek cities at liberty. 
For the preſent he put them upon detaining a part of the pay 
wiich had been promiſed to the Peloponnefian ſeamen, that 


they might thereby be kept in dependence, as alſo to counter- 


mand the order given to the Phanzcian fleet to join that of 
P.!:ponnejurs. When Tiſſaphernes had given into theſe councils, 
AHleibiades privatety wrote to ſome of the officers of the 
Athenian army which lay at Samos, intimating, that he was 
now treating with the Perfian on their behalf, adding, that 
he cared not to return to his country till the democracy 
was aboliſhed. The reaſon, offered by him to engage the 


Achenians to this proceeding, was, that the Perſian king li- 


ked not a democracy, but would immediately truſt and aſſiſt 
ED 2 | Athens 
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Athens, if the government was put into the hands of a few, 
Phrynicus the Athenian general, having a great antipathy to 
Alcitiades, and dreading his return, reſolved to let nothing 
flip which might prevent it ; he therefore not only gave his 0- 
pinion againſt the propoſition which Mlcibiades had made, but 
alſo diſcovered it to Afyochus who commanded the Lacedemo- 
nian troops; this man, being brought over to the intereſt of 

Tiſſaphernes, revealed Phrynicus's treachery ; Alcibiades upon 
this wrote again to his correſpondents at Samos, charging their 
general with treachery, and betraying his country. Phryni- 
cus, when he had information of this, wrote a ſecond time to 
Aſtyochus, reproaching him with betraying him and diſcove- 
ring what he had formerly acquainted him with in confidence, 


and offered him notwithſtanding to betray the army he com- 


manded at Samos, which lay in an open town, to the Lacede- 
monians ; which piece of intelligence A#yochus inſtantly reveal- 
ed to Alcibiades. Phrynicus being aware of this, told his ſol- 


diers, that the Lacedemonians were about to attack them by 


land and ſea, and that therefore they ſhould throw up with 


all diligence a ſtrong intrenchment round the town to defend 


themſelves, which immediately they did; ſo that, when Alci- 
biades wrote again concerning Phrynicus' s ſecond treache 


his letters were diſbelieved, becauſe the general had taken ſuch = 


care for their ſafety. Such were the chieftains of Greece in 
theſe times; how unlike thoſe who broke the power of Perſia, 
and abandoned their country rather than live in it in a ſtate of 
dependance ? The Athenians, always prone to novelty, on the 
arrival of Piſander and the other deputies from the army, who 
brought with them the propofitions of Alcibiades, diflolved the 
democracy, in defence of which they had fo often and brave- 
ly fought, or rather reſolved to diſſolve it, for it ſtood yet a 
ſmall time. The iſſue of their preſent debates was, that Pi- 
ſander with ten deputics ſhould return and treat with Alcibia- 
des and Tifſaphernes, that it might be known on what terms 


the king of Perfia's friendſhip might be depended on; and in 


cale they were reaſonable to declare, that the Athenians would 


velt the ſovereignty in the hands of a few. But before their 


arrival Alcibiades diſcovered, that Tiſſaphernes did not incline 
to help the Athenians at preſent on any terms, becauſe they 
had been lately ſucceſsful, and Alcibiades himſelf had taught 
him to help always the weaker party; when Alcibiades per- 
ceived this, he ſet up ſuch high demands in the name of the 
Perſian, that the Athenians themſelves broke off the treaty, 


whereby he preſerved both their friendſhip and that of 77% 


phernes. When Piſander and his collegues came to the arm 
at Samos, they engaged them to favour the ſcheme for the al- 
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teration of government, and procured a commiſſion to them- 
ſelves to overturn all the democratic governments that jwere 
under the dominion of Athens. When they came back to the 
city, they found their confederates had almoſt done their work 
without them, partly by cajoling the people, and partly by 
privately taking off, or in plain terms affaſhnating, ſuch as 
were ſtanch friends to the people. It was at frit propoſed, 
that only the dregs of the people ſhould loſe their authority; 
which was to be veſted in five thouſand of the moſt wealthy, 
who were for the future to be reputed the people ; but when 
Piſander and his aſſociates found the ſtrength of their party, 
they determined to carry matters further, and to erect an oli- 
garchy. In the mean time Oropus, a ftrong city on the bor- 
ders of Beotia, revolted from the Athenians, whereby all 
Eubœæa was in danger, the inhabitants thereof being deſirous 
to revolt, and the diſturbances at Athens giving them hopes 
to do it with impunity. In the mean time the twentieth year 
ended of the Peloponneſian war k. 

When Piſander and his aſſocia es firſt came from the army, 


they accuſed Phrynicus to the Athenians, and procured him 


to be recalled; he was a man of conſummate parts and pru- 


dence, and, according to Thucydides, as honeſt as the iniqui- 


ties of the times would permit. On his return, finding the 


temper of the people, he became an enemy to democracy, 
in hopes that, if he had a hand in ſettling an oligarchy, Al- 


cibiades would be afraid to truſt it; there was likewiſe at 
Athens one Anti phon, a man of ſuch mig che y parts and eloquence, 


that the people were afraid of him bs aach a degree, that he 


was conſtrained to avoid ſpeaking in public, and to manage 
his concerns by other hands; this man deviſed a new frame of 


government, and having communicated it to Piſander, they 
contrived together a method whereby to eſtabliſh it. With 


this view the latter, who was become very popular, propoſed, 


that ten men ſhould be elected with full power to frame, model, 
and alter laws; this being done, theſe ten appointed an aſſem- 
bly of the people at Colonus, a place without the city. When 


they came together there, inſtead of propoſing to them a bo- 


ly of laws, they offered them only this one, That every A- 
thenian might ſpeak his mind freely, i. e. without 2 

any of the laws ; which being aſſented to, Piſander pr uced 
his ſcheme, which was, that the old form of government 


| ſhould be diſſolved, and that five Prytanes might be elected; 


that theſe five ſhould chooſe a hundred that ach of the bun- 


1 lib. vii. viii. 8 lib. xii, PLuT., in vit. Nic. 
2 Alcibiad. Corn, Na ros, vit. Alcibiad. 


dred 
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dred ſhould chooſe three; that the four hundred thus elected 
ſhould become a ſenate with ſupreme power, and ſhould con- 
ſult the five thouſand only, when and on ſuch matters as the 

thought fit. Here was an end of the old government of Athens, 
which was grown into diſlike with the people, who were not- 


withſtanding not over-fond of the new; but thoſe who were 
for it, being ſuch as were men of great parts, found means 


to eſtabliſh it by force; for when the people were gone out of 
the city to their ordinary employments, the four hundred, 
having each a dagger concealed under his veſt, attended by 
a guard of a hundred and twenty men, entered ſuddenly into 
the ſenate-houſe, diſſolved the old ſenate, paid them their ſal- 
ary, and turned them out, which once effected, the com- 
mons were conſtrained to ſubmit, not knowing what to do, 
or to whom to apply. The new ſenate choſe Prytanes, or 
prefidents, out of their own body, and began to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves after the mode of moſt new governments, by blood, 
bonds, and baniſhment; yet theſe ſeverities, though they were 
illegal, were not exceſſive, and, as ſoon as their enemies were 
removed, the four hundred ruled gently enough. They ſent 
ambaſſadors to Agis, who lay with the Lacedemonian army at 
Decelea, to acquaint him that they were ready to treat of a 
peace, and that the Spartans might better rely on them than 
on the democracy; but Apis was of another opinion, he could 
not imagine, that the Athenians, who had ſtickled ſo much 
for democracy, would ſubmit patiently to an oligarchy, eſ- 
tabliſhed rather through the arts of a few, than according to 
the general inclination of the citizens; he therefore gave no 
anſwer to the ambaſſadors ſent by the four hundred, but hav- 
ing ſignified his thoughts of the matter to the Lacedemonians, 
procured a great recruit to be ſent him into Attica. On the ar- 
rival of theſe ſuccours, he marched boldly to Athens, not at 
all queſtioning, but that the enemies of the oligarchy would 
raiſe a ſedition on his approach, and either ſubvert the govern- 
ment, or ſo weaken and diſtract the city, that the Lacedems- 
mans might eaſily take it; but he was quickly convinced of 


his miſtake, for the people of Athens, when he approached 


their walls, and ſent ſome advance-parties to ſkirmiſh with 


them, attacked and routed thoſe parties, and appeared after- 


wards before their city with ſuch order and intrepidity, that 
Agis, after receiving ſome loſs, was conſtrained to retire again 
to his old poſt, from whence he ſent back the laſt forces he 

received to Lacedemon. After this the four hundred fent am- 
baſſadors to him again, concerning whoſe negociations we can 
ſay nothing, except that they were treated with greater civili- 
ty than before. The four hundred, knowing well that the 


army 
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army at Samos were generally inclined to a democracy, ſent 
ten deputies thither to appeaſe them, by perſuading them, 
that the government, now ſubſiſting at Athens, was only the 
beſt ſort of democracy, the dernier reſort not being in the four 
hundred, but in the five thouſand, a larger number than had 
ever aſſembled while the power was in the people ; but theſe 
deputies were hardly gone from Athens before deputies of the 
army arrived there, ſignifying, that they had reſtored the de- 
mocracy at Samos, and that they were reſolved to adhere to 
that form of government, for which the four hundred ſent 
ſome of theſe deputies to priſon ; but one Carias who came 
from the army made his eſcape and got thither again, making 
a frightful report of the ſtate of things at Athens ; upon which 
a ſedition enſued, that might have been very fatal to the ſtate ; 
but moderate men interpoſing, the generals Thraſybulus and 
Thraſyllus contented themſelves with taking an oath of all the 


| ſoldiers, to do their utmoſt to reſtore the power to the people, 


to fight againſt the Peloponneſians and other enemies of Athens, 
and never to yield obedience to, or have any correſpondence 


with the four hundred. They greatly encouraged their for- 


ces to be ſteady in the meaſures they had taken, by repreſent- 
ing to them, that they had not deſerted their city, but their 
city them ; that their ſtrength was ſuperior to any that could 
be ſent againſt them by the four hundred, and that queſtionleſs 
on the public faith Alcibiades would come to them, and pro- 
cure them aid from Tiſſaphernes and the king. Theſe diſcour- 


ſes had their effect, the ſoldiers came unanimouſly into all that 


was required of them, choſe new officers that might be de- 
pended on, and when their generals required it, went and of- 
fered battle to the Peloponneſians. At the requeſt of Thraſybu- 
lus they recalled Alcibiades, who, on his arrival, made a moſt 


eloquent ſpeech to the army, ſhewing them the true ſource of 


his misfortunes, the injuſtice of their countrymen, and the great 
danger of the ftate. Above all things he magnified the pow- 
er and good will of Tiſſaphernes, though he knew he had little 
authority for it, yet he could not be ſaid to deceive his coun- 
trymen, becauſe by this very method he compelled Tiſſapber- 
nes to become their friend, inſtilling ſuch a ſpirit of jealouſy 


into the Peleponneſians, as made them no longer able to treat 


that lord either with confidence or civility. The ſoldiers, be- 
witched by his fine words, created him general with full pow- 
er; and conceiving that with him they carried victory along 
with them, talked of nothing but failing directly to Athens, 


and reſtoring the antient form of government there. Alcibi- 


ades oppoſed this extravagant meaſure; he told the ſoldiers, 
that, ſince they had choſen him their general, he muſt return 


to 
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to Tiſſaphernes in order to diſpoſe things for the making a ſpeedy 
end of the war. The army came readily into this, as they 
did into every thing he deſired of them, and he departed ac- 
cordingly ; when he came to T apbernes, he gave him to un- 
derſtand, that matters were now quite changed, and that it 
was in the power of the Athenians to be either great friends, 


or very troubleſome enemies, to the ſubjects of the King, and 


that, whether they ſhould be either one or the other, depend- 
ed entirely on his management. Thus he made himſelf for- 
midable to the Perſians by boaſting of the Athenian power, 


and neceſſary to the Athenians by the diſplay of his intereſt 


with the Per/tans. As to the Peloponneſians, their affairs 


went wrong every-where, and all through the procurement of 


Alcibiades: their army mutinied and forced ther general to fly 
to a ſanQuary ; Tiſapbernes with-held their pay and deluded 
them with promiſes of a fleet; they on the other hand diſtruſi- 
ed Tiſſaphernes, and neither knew what meaſures to take, 
nor whom to tru. When Alcibiades came back to the A- 
thenian army, he diſpoſed them to hear reaſon, and not only 
to hear it, but to act according to it. The deputies from Athens 


had ſtayed all this while at De/zs, being afraid of going to the 
army, as indeed they well might, the ſoldiers having paſſed a 


vote to put them to death. On the motion of Alcit*ades, 
however, they were allowed to come and deliver their meſiage ; 
but no ſooner had they done this, than the army cried out as 


vehemently as ever, that they would have no intercourſe with 


the tyrants, but fail to Athens and reſtore the government; 
but Alcibiades ſtill interpoſed, he ſhewed, that, if ſuch a courſe 
was taken, all Jonia and the Helleſpont would be immediately 


loſt, ſo that if they pretended to be true patriots, they muſt 


remain where they were and defend the dominions of the ſtate. 
To the deputies he gave this anſwer, that they ſhould imme- 
diately return to Athens, and acquaint the four hundred, that 
they were commanded to reſign their power, and to reſtore the 
ſenate they had ejected ; that as to the five thouſand, they 

might retain their authority, provided they uſed it with mode- 
ration, and that they ſhould remember to look well to the 
concerns of their country at home, ſince, if they betrayed 
Attica, or the army deſerted Athens, a reconciliation woul( 
not reſtore the miſchiefs ſuch wrong ſteps might create. On 
the return of theſe deputies to Athens, all things were In con- 
fuſion, few regarding the public, almoſt all anxious for their 
particular intereſt. Phrynicus, knowing upon what terms he 
ſtood with Alcibiades, laboured to maintain the government 


in being; while others endeavoured all they could to gratify the 
Vor. VI. Dd army. 
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army. The former were the ſtronger party, and that they 
might make a proper uſe of their ſtrength, they diſpatched 
away ambaſſadors to Sparta, deſiring peace upon any terms 
they likewiſe ordered the Piræus to be fortified towards the 
ſea: Upon which Theramenes, who was at the head of the 
other party, cried out, that they were about to betray the ci- 
ty to the enemy, which was rendered the more probable, by 
the coming of a fleet of forty Peloponneſian ſhips upon the 
coaſt; nor was he much in the wrong, for the four hundred 
ſought firſt to maintain themſelves in the ſovereignty they had 
acquired; but if that could not be done, to preſerve at leaſt 
the City under their dominion ; and in caſe that likewiſe fail- 

ed, to make a compoſition for themſelves by giving it up to 
the Peloponneſians; for at all events they were reſolved to 
prevent a popular government from being reſtored, not doubt- 
ing, that, if once that was done, they ſhould fall victims. 


Phrynicus, who was ſent at the head of the embaſſy to Spar- 


ta, being able to effect nothing, returned, and on his 
return was ſtabbed in the forum; after which Therame- 
nes and his party, growing bolder, ſeized the chiefs of 
the four hundred, upon which a tumult enſued, which 
had like to have proved fatal to the city, had not Thucy- 
dides the Pharſalian interpoſed, and engaged the people to be 
quiet. The foldicrs, however, inſiſted on demoliſhing the 
new works in the port, which for the ſake of ſafety was per- 


mitted. The next day the four hundred, though in great 


fear, aſſembled in the ſenate-houſe, and ſent ſome of the mem- 


bers to appeaſe the people, promiting to ſet all things right, 


and to make every thing eaſy zin order to which, they propoſed 
that they ſhould be allowed to chooſe five thouſand men, who 
ſhould elect four hundred by turns to govern the ſtate, beſeeching 


their countrymen not to deſtroy themſclves by giving up the city 
to the enemy. With much ado an agreement was made, 


that, at a day certain, a general aſſembly ſhould be convoked 
for ſetiling the ſtate, but when that day came and the aſſem- 
bly was convened, news was brought, that the Lacedemonian 
fleet ſteered directly for Salamis, which put all things in con- 
fuſion again; for inſtead of deliberating upon the matter they 
came about, they ran in crowds down to the port, where 
they perceived that the fleet bore away for Eubœa, whither 
immediately a fleet from Athens was ſent under the command 


of Thy mochares; but his fleet had little ſucceſs, for being at- 


tacked by the Peleponneſians without, and betrayed by tlie E- 
retrians on More, they were miſerably deſeated, twenty two 


ſhips out of thirty fix being taken, moſt of the others de- 


frroved, and all Za5za, except Orcus, revolting. When tis 
neues came to Athens, the wiſe and the unwiſe gave up all 
— things 
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things for loſt, the defeat at Sicily ſeeming a ſmall thing to 
this, becauſe they had now neither fleet nor army, and had loft 
Eubea, from whence the city reccived greater ſupplies than 
from Attica itſelf ; certain it is, that if the Spartans had known 
their own ſtrength, they would have failed directly to Athens 
and put an end to the war; but being always flow, and eſpe- 
cially ſo in naval affairs, they gave the Athenians time, which 
of all things they wanted moſt : when they had gained this, 
they wrought ſo hard at their gallies, that in a ſhort ſpace they 
equipped a fleet of twenty fail; the power of the four hundred 
they aboliſhed by law, conferred the ſovereignty on the five 
thouſand, and actedin all other reſpects, eſpecially in recalling 
Alcibiades, with ſuch prudence, moderation and firmneſs, that 
Thucydides thinks the commonwealth never enjoyed ſo happy 
a temperature as at this time. Piſander and the reſt of che 
vehement ſticklers for Oligarchy withdrew unheeded to the 
enemy. But it is now time to return to the army and fleet 
at Samos, and to the view of thoſe things which were per- 
formed in Jonia. Tiſſaphernes going to A/pcndus, where the 
Phenican fleet lay, gave out, that he would comply exactly 


with all the promiſes he had made to the Peloponneſians. Al- 
cibiades, however, perſuaded the Athenians that he meant 


nothing leſs, and either with a view to make this probable to 
them, or that he might indeed bring it to paſs, failed with 


thirteen gallies to Aſpendus, where he held frequent confe- 


rences with the Per ſian lieutenant, embroiling him thereby 


ſo effectually, with the Pelaponneſians, and they with him, 


that he deſtroyed all their affairs. In his abſence an engage- 
ment happened between the Peleponneſian fleet under the com- 


mand of Mindarus, which conſiſted of ſeventy three fail, and 


that of Athens under the command of Thraſybulus, conſiſting 
only of fifty five; at firſt, the Peloponneſians had the advan- 
tage, ſinking ſome of the Athenian ſhips, and running others 
on ſhoar ; but purſuing the advantage too eazerly, and break- 
ing their line, the Athenians ſupplicd by their great ſkill in 


maritime affairs their defect in force, and entirely defeated 


the Pelopenneſians, taking twenty one of their ſhips; it is 
true, they loſt fifteen of their own, but a victory at this time, 
though dear bought, was a prodigious advantage, it raiſed the 


hopes of the Athenians, gave new life to their affairs, and ſav- 


ed all Ionia and the Helliſpont. A few days afterwards the 
Atheniaus took eight gallies coming from Byzantium, which 
had revolted, preſently after they reduced that city, and 
orievouſly fined its inhabitants for their diſobedience. Alcr- 
Hades, returning with his thirteen gallies, took nine more 
from the fleet, with yhich ſquadron le conſtrained the Hali- 
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carnaſſeans to pay a large ſum of money, and fortified Cos. 
The news of theſe advantages coming to Athens mightily en- 
livened the people, and inſpired them with hopes of recover- 
ing Eubza,and putting an honourable end to the war. Theſe 


events fell out in the ſummer of the twenty firſt year of the 


war, and here we take leave of our old and ſure guide Thucy- 
dides, who concludes his hiſtory at this point of time. The 
hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war was continued by Theopom- 
pus and Xenophon, the work of the former comprehended the 
events falling out in the next ſeventeen years, that of the 
latter the next twenty eight. Theopompus's writings are ſwal- 
lowed up by time, but it may be a great part of their contents - 
are preſerved by Diodorus Siculus. The Grecian hiſtory of 
Lenophon remains ftill in our hands; from theſe materials 
therefore, with the aſſiſtance of Platarch's writings, we ſhall 


continue our memoirs of the Athenian affairs l. 


Doricus, admiral of the Italian gallies, paſſing to the aſ- 


the Flood, fiſtzn-e of the Lacedemonians in the Helleſpont, found the Athe- 
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nians in his way at Se/tas, whereupon he fled to Dardanum, 


and landing his men endeavoured from the ſhoar to defend his 
ſhips, which he cauſed to be hal'd on the beach. The Athe- 
nian fleet, however, attack'd him, and were upon the very 
point of making themſelves maſters of all his gallies, when 


 Mindarus the Pelapouneſian admiral came to his affiſtance with 
a navy of eighty four ſail. The Athenians thereupon relin- 
quiſhed their firſt enterprize, and prepared for a general en- 


gagement, Thraſybulus commanding the right wing, and Thra- 
ſyllus the left. Mindarus with his Lacedemonian ſhips had 
the right in the Peloponneſian fleet, and Doneus with the Sy- 


 racuftan gallies were in the left, Pharnabazus with a Perſian 
army lay hard by on the ſhoar, on whoſe aſſiſtance the Pela- 


Founeſians knew they might depend. "The Athenians, not- 


_ withltanding theſe diſadvantages, fought with great reſolu- 


tion, and the battle was yet very dubious, when a fleet of 


twenty ſail appeared in view ; neither party knew to whom 


they belonged, and therefore both quickened their endeavours 


to end the fight before their arrival ; when they drew near, 


the admiral's gally hoiſted a purple fag, which was known by 
all to belong to Ale1h;agdes. The Peleponneſian fleet immedi- 
ately broke and fled, the Athenians took ten ſhips, and, if a 


mighty tempeſt had not ariſen, would have taken many more. 


 Mindarus was conſtrained to run his ſhips into any port, and 


marched with his men to join Pharnabazus, who effeCtually 
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protected them from the Athentans. The Eubzans having almoſt 
generally deſerted the Athenians, the Bœotians propoſed to 
them the joining of their country, by an artificial iſthmus, to 
the continent, to which they aſſented, and herein they ſuc- 

ceeded in ſpite of the oppoſition given them by the Athenians, 
and the rapidity of the Euripus, i. e. the arm of the ſea they 
were to fill up. Theramenes the Athenian admiral, finding it 


impoſſible to hinder this deſign from taking effect, ſailed away 


to other places, particularly to Paros, reduced them again un- 

der the Athenian government, and levied exorbitant fines Upon 
ſuch as, he conceived, had willingly deferted him ; after which 

he ſailed to join the grand fleet under the command of Thra- 
ſy$ulus ; ſome ſhort time after this conjunction, advice came, that 
 Mindarus by the aſſiſtance of Pharnalazus had taken Cyzicum 
by ſtorm, upon which it was reſolved to ſail directly thither and 

fight them. When therefore the Athenian fleet had coaſted 

to Cherſoneſus, and were arrived at Proconneſus, they anchored 

there all night, and having landed their men under the com- 

mand of Chares, directed him to march ſtrait to Cyzicum; 

as to the fleet they divided it into three ſquadrons, the firſt 

led by Alcibiades, the ſecond by Theramenes, and the third 
by Thraſybulus; Alcibiades with his ſquadron ſailed in ſight 

of the Peloponneſian fleet, upon which Mindarus, having with 


him eigaty fail, put to ſea to give him battle. Alcibiades, 


when the enemy drew near, broke and fled, whereupon the 
Peleponneſians purſued him with great joy, when on a ſudden 
Alcibiades made a ſignal for a new line. The Peloponneſians, 
looking about them, ſaw the ſquadrons of Theramenes and 
T braſybulus, of whom they had no intelligence, between them 
and the ſhoar ; upon this, altering their courſe, they endea- 
voured to get into Cleros, a port near Pharnabazus's camp; 
Alcibiades purſued them thither, ſinking and taking their 
ſhips all the way ; - when they came to the ſhoar, however, 
Pharnabazus ſent them ſuch aid, that the Athentans ſuffered 
in their turns. Thraſybulus then landed his men to their aſ- 
ſiſtance, giving Theramenes orders to land alſo to join Chares, 
and to come with all ſpeed to their aid. Alcibiades dealt with 
Mindarus and his Lacedemonians, Thraſybulus fought bravely 


againſt the reſt of the Peloponneſians and their Per/ian ſuccours, 


notwithſtanding they were much out- numbered and were at 
laſt ſurrounded. In that inſtant Theramenes and Chares came 
in with their foot; the battle was long and obſtinately fought, 


till Mindarus being killed, the Perſians, Peloponneſians, and 


Lacedemonians all fled; and thus to his immortal glory Alcibiades 
gained a victory at ſea, and another at land on the ſame day, 
took the enemy's whole fleet, and more ſpoil than his 


and the remains of it could carry away. When the news of 
5 this 
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this ſucceſs reached Athens, the people were ready to run diſ- 
tracted; they immediately levied an army of a thouſand foot 
and three hundred horſe, and ſent thirty gallies to join Alcibi- 
ades, from whom, as he was now maſter of the ſea, they ex- 
ected all things. The Lacedemontans conceiving rightly of 
this war, that it would end in the deſtruction either of the 
one ſtate or other, ſent Eudius their ambaſſador to Athens to 
ropoſe a peace. "This miniſter delivered himſelf to the aſ- 
E mnbly of the people, after the Laconic manner, in a ſhort, 
ain, and c:cellent ſpecch, wherein he ſhewed, that Athens 
by ſuſfered, and was like to ſuffer, more than Sparta from 


- 


this war, but inaſmuch as the evils occaſioned by war were 


hateful to all good men, he ſaid the Spartans deſired to free 
both themſclves and their neighbours, from labouring any 
longer under them, and that on this account only they had 
{ent him to treat of peace. The people at firſt were inclined 
to reliſn what he ſaid, but one Cleophon, an orator, a man of 
mean birth, and formerly a flave, but who had ſurreptitiouſly 


— his name inſerted in the roll of citizens, by a petulant 


harangue put all thoughts of peace out of their heads, and 
engaged them to ſend back Endius without an anſwer. This 
was the laſt ſtep they had to take for perſecting their ruin, for 
never afterwards were they in any condition to refuſe peace 


again, and indeed they did it now merely from the hopes 


they had, that Alcibiades would for ever conquer, and for- 
tune, who had hitherto been ſo unſteady, fix herſelf now to 
CCC „„ | 

Ix the beginning of the next year, Thraſybulus, having re- 
pulſed Agis king of Sparta who led an army to the gates of 
Athens, ſailed with a great fleet, and a ſtrong body of land 
forces on board, to Epheſus, which he attacked, but was 


Forced ta retreat; he went afterwards to Lefſbos and other 


places, where he had better ſucceſs. The Spartans, in the 


mean time perceiving that the war was transferred far from 


\rreece, attacked Pylus by ſca and land, whereupon the Athe- 
vlans ſent a ſquadron under the command of Auytus, but he 
bnding the wind directly againſt him, after he had been ſome 
days at ſca, returned directly to Athens ; upon which the peo- 
ple, according to their uſual cuſtom, condemned him to die, 
which fentence, however, he commuted by paying a vaſt 
zem of moncy, being the firſt who reverſed a judgment in 
mat manner. In the mean time the gariſon of Pylus, after 


paving made an obſtinate deſence, rendered upon terms; and 
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thus the Lacedemontans pulled this thorn out of their fide, af- 
ter it had vexed them fifteen years. On the heels of this fol- 
lowed another misfortune, the Megarians ſurpriſed Niſæa, 
which ſo enraged the Athenians, that they immediately ſent 
an army into that country, though it could be of no uſe; 
the Megarians, by the aſſiſtance of the Lacedemanians, and 
ſome troops from Sicily, ventured a battle, wherein they were 
moſt ſhanfefully beaten, the Athemtans killing great numbers 
of them, and committing horrid devaſtations in * country. 

In the mean time Alcibiades, Tpraſgl uli. ', and Theramenes 
did great things in the ZZelleſp3r2 and Thies; at laſt they 
beſieged Byzantium, then well ſortified, and having in it a 
Lacedemonian gatiſon under the command of Cee; cs ; forne 
of its inhabitants, however, betrayed it, and let in Atcibiades 
and his army; thc gariſon, however, and fuck of the Byzan- 
tines as adhered to them, made fo gallant a refiftance, that 
the Athenians were on the point of being driven out; which 
when Alcibiades ſaw, he cauſed proclamation to be made, that 
the Byzantines ſhould be ſafe in their perſons and c#cct:; 
whereupon they turned out the gariſon, which were ad put 
fo the ſword, except ive hundred who were int priſoners to 
Athens. This done, Alcibiades received Bi into ſa- 
vour eu. 

IN the beginning of the next year, Alcibiades a and T hera+ 
mienes returned in triumph to Athens, they brought with them 
a fleet of two hundred ſhips, and ſuch a load of fpoils as had 
never been ſcen in Athens ſince the Perſiun war. The people 
left their city deſtitute, that they mignt crowd to the port 
to behold Alcibiades as he landed; old and young bleſſed him 
as he went by, and the next day when he made an harangue 


on 19 


in the aſſembly, they directed the record of his baniſhment 


to be thrown into the fea, ordered the Eumolpides to 1bſolve 


him from the curſes he lay under, created him general with 
abſolute power, and in fine cndeavoured to cover him with 
as many favours as he had conferred benefits on them. The 
tweetneſs of his temper, his complacence towards all degrees 
of people, and the care he took of applying the immenſ- 


fiches he brought to the diſcharge of taxes, made the beſt of 
the Athenians ready to own that he deſerved the honours that 


were paid to him; neither did he long indulge to himſelf the 
enjoyment of his glory, but ſoon put to fea with a fleet of = 
hundred ſhips, in order to do further ſervice to his countrs. 
He was ſcarce departed when Agis king of Sparta made a bold 


u XtxoPHON, Diess, Putt, Corn, Neyos, Yer ix. ub 
fupra, 


attempt 
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attempt upon Athens ; he came with an army of twenty eight 
thouſand men, in the night, to the very walls, ſlew the watch, 


and gained a part of the walls. The Athenians, greatly a- 
mazed, ran to arms, and in the morning ſent out a body of 


horſe, equal to the cavalry of the Peloponneſian army; they 
fought under the walls and in the ſight both of the Lacedemo- 
nians and the Athenians ; at laſt the Athenians prevailed, and 


drove the Peloponneſian cavalry back on their foot, where- 


upon Agis retired, finding it impoſſible to prevail againſt the 
city. Alcibiades in the mean time, leaving part of his fleet 
under the command of Antiochus his pilot, with ſtrict orders 


to do nothing till his return, ſailed into the Helleſpont, to aſ- 


fiſt ſome of the cities which yet ſtood firm to the Athenians. 
When he was gone, Antiochus little regarding his orders, 


went and provoked Lyſander the Lacedemonian admiral to 


fight, which he, finding Alcibiades was abſent, very readily 


did. In this engagement the Athenians were beat, loſing 


fifteen ſhips, with Antiochus their commander. On the news 
of this defeat Alcibiades returned, and would have provoked 
Lyſunder to a ſecond battle, but that prudent general would 
not hazard the glory he had acquired. In the mean time, the 
Athentans being perſuaded that this diſgrace was owing to the 
indolence and luxury of Alcibiades, and liſtening alſo to cer- 


| rain ſtories they were told, that he correſponded with Phar- 


nabazus, and the Lacedemonians, they inſtantly ſtripped him of 
his command, naming ten new generals, among whom were 
Canon, Thraſybulus, and Pericles, the ſon of the famous Pe- 


ricles. Conon having demanded the fleet from Alcibiades, he 


readily yielded up his command, but refuſed to return to 4- 


| thens. He then with his own ſhip paſſed over into Thrace, : 


built a caſtle for his own ſecurity, and erected a little princi- 


pality in the ſight of his many and potent enemies e. 


TE next year Conon the Athenian general engaged Calli- 


cratidas the ſucceſſor of Lyſander in a ſea- fight, wherein he 
is ſaid to have ſhewn greater conduct than any admiral be- 


tore him had done, in the diſpoſition of his fleet; however, 


he was worſted, loſt thirty of his ſhips, and was cloſely be- 


ſieged in Mitylene. News of this coming to Athens, the peo- 


ple were in great confuſion; they admitted all ſorts of per- 
ſons to the freedom of their city, who would aſſiſt them in 


this war, and with much ado equipped a great number of 


_ Chips, which were ſent away to Samos, where their fleet 


© Tavcry. DropoR. ubi ſupra. Pcvr, in vita Alcibiad. 
Cory, Nez, in vita ejuſd. JusTix. lib. 5. | 


rendezvouſed, 
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rendezvouſed, with ſtrict orders to relieve Conon at any rate. 
In obedience to theſe commands, the whole fleet, conſiſting 
of a hundred and fifty ſail, bore away from Samos e Gallirra- 
tidas, receiving advice thereof, and leaving a force ſufficient 
to block up the city, ſailed with a hundred and fifty ſhips to 
Malea, a promontory of Leſbos. The ſame night that he 


arrived there, the Athenian fleet came to Arginuſæ, a place 


over againſt Leſbos. In the morning a general engagement 
enſued, which was fought with great obſtinacy, till at laſt, 
the Lacedemonian admiral being ſunk, the Athenians gained a 


great victory, with the loſs, however, of nineteen of their 


own ſhips with moſt of the men in them; but the Peleponne- 
fans loſt ſeventy nine. It might have been expected, that 
the people of Athens would have been extremely grateful to 


thoſe generals, who had gained them this victory, but the 


very con happened, for Theramenes having accuſed his 
collegues of having taken no care to ſave the dying, or to 
pay the laft rites to the dead, they were immediately recalled, 
two of them, not caring to truſt the people, fled, but fix ot 


them returned home and ftood their tryal, alledging that 
they were hindered by a tempeſt from doing what they were 
now accuſed of neglecting; but Theramenes making a moſt 
| againft them, in which he now 
and then ſtopped, that the cries of thoſe who lamented the 


| laboured and pathetic oration 


dead might be heard, and producing in the end a man who 
pretended to have eſcaped in a meal-tub, and who depoſed 


that the people when drowning deſired, that the Athenians 


would revenge them on their generals, the people againſt 
law and reaſon condemned them all to death. Socrates the 
- philoſopher was at that time one of the prytanes, and reſo- 
lutely refuſed to do his office. Diomedon, one of thoſe who 


were condemned, riſing up, deſired to be heard, whereupon 


filence being made, he ſpoke thus, We all of us wiſh, ye men 
of Athens, and wiſh it from our hearts, that the ſentence pro- 


of this city; but ſince we are prevented from paying our vu 
For the victory, it it but juſt and fit that you return thanks to 
_ providence for it. They were then all haled to execution, 
and ſuffered like brave men, with great reſolution, calmne!s, 
and fortitude; their names are, Diomedon, Thraſyllus, Callia- 


des, Lyfias, Ariftocrates, and Pericles, the only ſon of the ta- 


mous Pericles. A little while after, the madneſs of the pœo- 
ple turned the other way, Cleophon the demagogue, who had 
been very buſy in this matter, was killed in a ſedition, upon 
which the reſt who had ftizred in that affair fled, but Calixe- 
Vol. VI. FR. ES: 


nu, 


nounced againſt us, may iſſue in the proſperity and happineſs 
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nus, who pronounced the ſentence, returned afterwards,” and 
being hated by all men was famiſhed to death. 

- Tas next year, the Athenian fleet aſſembled at Samos un- 
der the command of Conon, while Lyſander took the command 
of what fleet the Pelopornnefians had left; he being unable to 


fight with ſo ſmall a force, and having too great a one to lie 


idle, failed firſt to Thaſus which he took, afterwards he failed 


to the coaſt of Attica, where being able to do nothing of great 


moment, he returned to his old ſtation, and ſome time after- 


wards beſieged and took Lampſacus. The Athenians hearing 


of this, ſailed under the command of Conan and Philocles 
with a fleet of a hundred and eighty ſhips ; firſt to Sg, and 
then to the river Egos where Lyſander lay, daring him to 
fight, which he, being much inferior in ſtrength, refuſed. 


While they remained here, the Athenians grew idle and care- 


leſs, and having a camp on ſhoar ſpent their time in revelling 
and drunkenneſs. Alcibiades, reſiding in this neighbourhood, 
could not remain an unconcerned ſpectator; he came therefore 
to the officers, and earneſtly beſought them to be more vigi- 


lant. He told them, that Tyſander was both a wiſe and a for. 


tunate general, and that it became them to take care of him. 
They anſwered, that they wondered at his aſſurance, who 


was an exile and vagabond, to come and give laws to them, | 
_ threatening, if he came any more, to ſeize him and ſend him 

to Athens ; they afterwards concluded among themſelves what 
they ſhould do with the Peloponneſians, when they were taken 


priſoners, and reſolved, at the motion of Philecles their gene- 


ral, to cut off their right hands, or, as Plutarch ſays, their 


right thumbs, that they might never be able to hold a ſpear, 


but tug at an oar. Adiamantus, one of their officers, could 
not help ſaying, that ſuch idle difcourſe was unworthy of 
Athenians ; for which they hated him. Some days after, Lyſan- 


der, taking his opportunity, fell upon them, while they lay in 


diſorder, both by ſea and land, and gained one of the moſt 


complete victories recorded in hiſtory ; Conon with eight gallies 


only eſcaping to Cyprus. After wards returning to Lampſacus, 
 Lyſander put Philocles and three thouſand captives, with all 
their officers except Adiamantus, to death, by the unanimous 


judgment of all the confederates. This execution over, he 


reduced all the cities which had been under the Athenian power, 
diſmiſſing all their gariſons with great civility ; that going home 

to Athens, the city might be full of people, and empty of 
| bread, whenever he came to beſiege it, which ſoon after he 


- ? XIZVNOr HO. Diopor, Prur. Coax. Nepos. JusTIN. ubi 
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did 
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did by ſea; while. Agis king of Sparta came with a great land - 
army before it. For a long time the Athenians defended them- 
ſelves, without ſo much as demanding peace. At laſt, being 


ſore preſſed of 
but he referred them to Sparta ; thither then they ſent depu- 
ties, who offered to give up all thipgs but their city and port. 
The Lacedemaniant, however, would liſten to nothing, unleſs 
their walls were demoliſhed. On the return of the ambaſſa- 
dors, Archiſtratus propoſed complying with thoſe terms to the 
aſſembly, for which he was impriſoned, many preferring 
death to flavery: at length Theramenes undertook to treat 
with Lyſander, who after a long attendance referred him to 
Sparta, whither with ſome other deputies he was preſently 
ſent. On their arrival they found the council of the confede- 
rates aſſembled, wherein all gave their votes for the utter de- 
ſtruction of Athens,excepting only the Spartans, who declared, 
has would not conſent to the ruin of that city, which had fo 
well deſerved of Greece. On the return of Theramenes peace 
was concluded upon theſe terms, that the long walls and the 
fortifications of the port ſhould be demoliſhed. That the 
ſhould deliver up all their ſhips except twelve, receive all the\ 
had baniſhed, and follow the fortune of the Lacedemoni amn 
 Lyſander cauſed the walls to be pulled down, all the muſic in 
his army playing, on that very day of the year on which the» 


had beat the Perſians at Salamis. He likewiſe eſtabliſhed 11 


_ oligarchy, expreſly againſt the will of the people; and thus tl, 
ruin of Athens ended in the twenty ſeventh year of the Peli 
ponnefian war 4. 3 
As ſoon as Lyſander had demoliſhed the long walls and the 
fortifications of the Piræus, he conſtituted a council of thirty, 
with power, as was pretended, to make laws, but in truth 
to ſubjugate the ſtate. "Theſe are the perſons ſo famous in 
hiſtory under the title of the thirty tyrants ; they were all the 


creatures of Lyſander, mere implements of power, who, as 
they derived their riſe from conqueſt, and the law of the ſword, 
_ exerciſed their offices in a ſuitable manner; that is, with 

the higheſt teſtimonies of pride, inſolence, and cruelty. In- 


| Read of making laws, they governed without them, appoin- 
ted a ſenate and magiſtrates at their will, and, that they iniglit 
do all things without danger of controul, they ſent for a gari- 
ſon from Lacedemon, which was accordingly granted them. 
under the. command of Callidius, upon their promiſe to pay 


the ſoldiers regularly. One of the firſt ſteps they took is wo | 


4 Xexoyron. Hellen. lib. ii. Diop ox. lib, xiv. Pr vr. in vit. 
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famine, they endeavoured to treat with Agis, 
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reſt, diſliking much the former part of his diſcouaſe, catched 
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puniſh all informers, who by falſe accuſations had taken off 
honeſt men and diſturbed the ſtate ; this, though ſevere, was 
popular; but when, through flattery and bribes, they. had 
wholly drawn over Callidius to their party, they ſuffered bad 


men to live in quiet, and turned their rage againſt the good. 


Critias and Theramenes were at the head of the thirty, men of 
the greateſt power and abilities in Athens; the former was am- 
bitious.and cruel without meaſure, the latter retained ſome 


| bowels for his country; the former puſhed on all the bloody 


ſchemes framed by his confederates, and carried into execution 


many of his own ; the latter always oppoſed them, at firſt. 
with moderation, at laſt with vehemence. He ſaid, that 


power was given them to rule, and not to ſpoil, the common- 


wealth, and that it became them to act like ſhepherds, not 


like wolves, and that they ought to beware of rendering them- 
{elves at once odious and ridiculous, by attempting to domi- 
neer over all, being ſuch a handful of men as they were. Ihe 


hold of the latter, and immediately choſe out three thouſand 


whom they made the Repreſentatives of the people, and 
to whom they granted this notable privilege, that none of 


them ſhould be put to death, but by judgment: of the ſenate, 


thereby openly aſſuming a power of putting any other Athe- 


nian citizen to death by their own authority. A glorious uſe 


they made of this new- aſſumed privilege, for as many as they 


conjectured to be no friends to the government in general, or 
to any of themſelves in particular, they put to death, without 
cauſe, and without mercy. Theramenes openly oppoſing this, 


and abſolutely refuſing to concur in ſuch meaſures, Critias ac- 
<uſed him to the ſenate, as a man of unſteady principles, 


ſometimes for the people, ſometimes againſt them, always for 
new things and ſtate revolutions. Theramenes owned, that he 


vad ſometimes changed his meaſures, but alledged, that he 


dad always done it to ſerve the people; he ſaid, that it was 


_ Hilely with this view that he made the peace withSparta, and ac- 
cepted the office of one of the thirty; that he had never oppo- 


ted their meaſures while they cut off the wicked, but when they 


began to deſtroy men of fortune and family, then he owned 
ne hag differed with them, which he conceived to be no crime 
azainſt the ſtate. While Theramenes was ſpeaking, Critias 


withdrew, perceiving that the ſenate were thoroughly convin- 
ced of the truth of what Theramenes had ſaid ; but he quickly 
returned with a guard, crying out that he had ſtruck Thera- 
menes's name out of the liſt of the three thouſand, that the 
ſenate had therefore no longer cognizance of the cauſe, which 
the thirty had already judged, and condemned him to death. 

CESS Theramenes, 
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Theramenes, perceiving that they intended to feize him, fled 
to the altar, which was in the midſt of the ſenate-houſe, and 


laying his dns thereon ſaid ; I do not ſeek refuge here, becauſe 

1 expect to death, or defire it, but that tearing me from 
the altar, 4 impious authors of my murder may intereſt the 
gods in bringing them to ſpeedy judgment, and thereby. reftore 


freedom to my country: the guards then haled him from the al- 


tar, and carried him to the place of execution, where he drank 

the poiſon with undaunted Courage, putting the people in mind 
with his laſt breath, that as they ſtruck his name out of the 
three thouſand, they might ſtrike any of theirs. His death was 
followed by a train of murders, fo that in a ſhort time ſixty of 
the worthieſt and moſt eminent citizens of Athens fell by the 
cruelty of the thirty. Amongſt theſe the moſt pitied was Ni- 
ceratus. the ſon of Nicias, a man univerſally beloved for his 
and univerſally admired for his virtues. As for the 


partans, they, loſing their former generoſity, were extremely 


bound to Athens; which — proceeding frightened 
all Greece ; but the Argives and Thebans only had the courage 
to oppoſe it; the former received the Athenian exiles with 
humanity and kindneſs, | the latter puniſhed with a mul& 
ſuch of * citizens 2s did not riſe — reſcue the Atbenian 


priſoners, who, in purſuance of the Lacedemonian decree, were 


carried bound through their territories r. 

Thraf 
Thehan territory, reſolved to hazard ſomething, rather than 
remain perpetual exiles from their country ; and though he 
had but thirty men on whom he could depend, yet conſidering 


the viftories be had heretofore obtained in the cauſe of his 


he made an irruption into Attica, where he ſeized 
Pbyla, a caſtle at a very ſmall diſtance from Athens, where 


in a very ſhort ſpace his forces were augmented to ſeven hun- 


dred men; and though the tyrants made uſe of the Spartan 


gariſon, in their endeavours to reduce him. and his party, 


yet Thraſybulus prevailed in various ſkirmiſhes, and at laſt 


conſtrained them to break up the blockade of Phyla, which 
they bad formed. The thirty and their party conceiving 
it very advantageous for them to have the poſſefion of Eleu- 
| fina, marched thither, and having perſuaded the people to go 
unarmed out of their city that they might number them, took 


r 8 Hellen. lib ii. Diopon. lib. xiv. Prov. i in vit. 


Lyſand, Aleibiad. Coxvw. Eros. in vit. Lyſand. Jusr iu. 
lib. v. : 


pleaſed with theſe things, and by a public decree commanded, 
that ſuch as fled from the thirty tyrants ſhoud be carried back 


and fuch as with him bad taken ſhelter in the 
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this opportunity moſt inhumanly to murder them. The 
forces of Thraſybulus encreaſing daily, he at length poſſeſſed 


Himſelf ot the Piræus, which he fortified in the beſt manner 


he could; but the tyrants, being determined to drive him 
from thence, came down againſt him with the utmoſt force 
they could raiſe. Thraſybulus defended himſelf with great 


obſtinacy, and in the end they were forced to retreat, hav- 


ing loſt before the place not only a great number of their men, 
but Critias the preſident of the thirty, another of the ſame 


body, and one who had been captain of the Piræus; when 
they came to demand the dead from Thraſybulus in order for 


their interment, he cauſed a cryer he had with him to make 
a ſhort ſpeech, in a very loud voice to the people; intreating 

them to conſider, that as they were citizens of Athens without, 

ſo thoſe againſt whom they fought, and who fought to preſerve 
themſelves within the fort, were Athenian citizens alſo ;.. 
wherefore, inſtead of thinking how to ruin and deftroy their 
brethren, they ought rather to conſult how all differences. 


ought to be compoſed, and eſpecially ought to rid them- 
| ſelves of thoſe bloody tyrants, who, in the ſhort time they 


had had the adminiſtration in their hands, had deſtroyed 


more than had fallen in the Peloponneflan war. The people, 
though moved by theſe diſcourſes, differed among themſelves ; 
the conſequence of which was, that they expelled the thirty, 
and choſe ten men out of each tribe to govern in their ſtead, 


. 


whereupon the tyrants retired to Eleuſina. The citizens, 


however, though they changed the government, made no 


agreement with thoſe in the Piræus, but ſent away deputies 
to Sparta, as did alſo the tyrants from Eleuſina, complaining 


that the Athenians had revolted, and deſiring their affiftance 


to reduce them. The Spartans ſent thereupon a large ſum 


of money to encourage their confederates, and appointed 


Lyſander commander in chief, and his brother to be admiral, 


reſolving to ſend ſea and land forces to reduce Athens a ſe- 
cond time, intending, as moſt of the Greek ſtates ſuſpected, to 


add it now to their own dominions. It is very probable, that 
this deſign of theirs would have taken effect, if Pauſanias 


king of Sparta, envying Lyſander, had not reſolved to ob- 


ſtruct it. With this view he procured another army to be 


raiſed againſt the Athenians, of which himſelf had the com- 
mand, and with which he marched immediately to beſiege 
the Piraeus. While he lay before the place and pretended to 


attack it, he entered into a private correſpondence with 


Th 
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in order to force the Lacedemonians, who were ſuſpected by 
all their allies, to grant them peace. 
Tu intrigues of Pauſanias had all the ſucceſs he could 
wiſh ; the Ephori, who were with him in the camp, con- 
curted | in his meaſures, ſo that in a ſhort ſpace a treaty was 
concluded on the following terms; that all the citizens of 
Athens ſhould be reſtored to their houſes and privileges, ex- 
cepting the thirty, the ten which had ſucceeded them, and 
who had acted no lefs tyrannically than they, and the eleven, 
who during the time of the oligarchy had been conſtituted 
governors or keepers of the Piræus; that all ſhould remain 
quiet for the future in the city, and that if any were afraid 
to truſt to this agreement, they ſhould have free leave to re- 
tire to Eleuſina. N. ar then marched away with the 
Spartan army, and Thraſybulus at the head of his forces 
marched into Athens, where, having laid down their arms, 
they ſacrificed with the reſt of the citizens in the temple of 
Minerva, after vrhich the popular government was reſtored. 
Yet quiet was not thoroughly eſtabliſhed, the exiles at Eleu- 
ena having endeavoured by the help of money to raiſe an 
army of foreigners, by whoſe aid they might recover the au- 
thority they had loft ; but firſt depending on their friends in 
the nA ey ſent ſome of the principal perſons amongſt 
them, as deputies to treat with the citizens, but ſecretly in- 
ſtructed them to ſow jealouſies, and excite diſcords among 
them: Which the latter quickly perceiving, put theſe per- 
ſons to death, and then remonſtrating to thoſe at Eleuſina, 
that theſe contentions would undoubtedly end either in their 
own, or the deſtruction of their country, they offered imme- 
diately to paſs an act of oblivion, which they would confirm 
with an oath. This being accepted, thoſe who had with- 
drawn returned to. the city, where all differences were ad- 
juſted, and both parties moſt religiouſly obſerved the agree- 
ment they had made, and thereby thoroughly reſettled the 
ſtate. In this whole tranſaction, the virtue of Thraſybulus 
deſerves chiefly to be admired. When he firſt ſeized the 
caſtle of Phyla, the tyrants privately offered to receive him 
into their number inſtead of Theramenes, and to pardon at his 
*requeſt any twelve perſons he ſhould name; but he generouſ- 
ly anfwered, that his exile was far more honourable than any 
authority could be, purchaſed on ſuch terms; and, by per- 
fiſting in his 3 he accompliſhed, as we have ſeen, 
the Geliverance of his country. A glorious deliverance it 
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was, fince, as Iſocrates informs us, they put fourteen 
hundred citizens to death, contrary to, and without any 
form of law, and drove five thouſand more into baniſh- 
ment, procuring alſo the death of Alcibiades, as many 
think, though at a great diſtance from them (N). Much 


(N) We are here to ſpeak of the misfortunes of Alcibiader, 4 man 
who deſerved po wo guy — and would have deſerved more, 
if her impatience had not prevented his ſervices, and her ingratitude 
deprived him of the power of ſerving her. Plutareb tells us, that 


he was removed from his employment, not becauſe he had done any 


fault, but becauſe he had not performed all which the Achenians 
hoped from him; his ſucceſs in his firſt expedition had ſo elated 


8 them, that they would not aſterwards believe he could fail of at- 


turning it on him, of which when Alci | 
according to his old maxim, that it was fooliſh to ſtudy a defence 


were ill provided, and tho' he had no pay for his ſoldiers ; when 
therefore he was ſent to Chios and Jonia, they concluded the firft 
news they heard would be, that he had reduced both; being dil- 


treat for himſelf ; and ſecondly, to x 


chieving any thing, which he defired to atchieve, tho' his ſhips 


appointed in this their fond opinion, they grew angry, and perſe- 
cuted hjm a-new, for not doing what in the nature of things it was 
not poſſible he ſhould have done. With the public of the 

ople conſpired the private envy of the chief men amongſt them. 


| Thraſibulus began to diſlike him, and moſt of the ten commanders, 


who afterwards periſhed by popular >» 0a buſied themſelves in 


againſt an accuſation, when it was poſſible to fly from it. In his 
expedition into Thrace he made uſe of ſach as offered their ſervice, 
and he did it with honourable intent ; firſt, to ſettle a ſecure re- 


neighbourhood from the inſults of theſe Thraciazs, who as they 


| fleet, and the flight of Coxon to Cyprus, Alcibiades thought himſelf 
no longer ſafe in his caſtle; for the Lacedemoniaxs, his inveterate 


enemies, being now every where powerful, he was afraid they 


| ſhould take this opportunity of avenging the many defeats they had 


received from him; ke therefore retired firlt into Bythizia, but find- 
ing himſelf rot ſafe there he went to Pharnabazus, who received 


him with great civility, and, as he believed, with great friendſhip. 
In Athens the people, ſighing under the thirty 


hopes in Alcibiades; they knew his love for his 


country, and they 


doubted not but he would make ſome effort to relieve her.. The 
_ tyrants themſelves expected the ſame thing, and eſpecially Critias 
their chief, who had been his moſt intimate friend, and at whoſe 
motion the decree had been made for recalling Alcibiades from ba- 
niſhment ; but the luſt of power deſtroys all ties, vous $. 

5 * 


had notice, he retired, 


the Greet cities in his 


{ 
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about this time, that 1s, a little after the popular government 

was ſettled again in Athens, Socrates was condemned and put 
| to 


blood or affection. He who was before his friend, became now 
his bitter enemy, and ſending to Lyſander aſſured him, that Athens 
would never be quiet, or Sparta ſafe, till Alcibiades was deſtroyed. 


The Lacedemonian general, ſcorning to defile himſelf with an aſſaſſina- 


tion, treated theſe notices with the contempt they deſerved; but 
Critias, applying to the magiſtracy of Sparta, procured an order to 
be ſent from thence to Ly/ander, which he durſt not diſobey. Upen 
receipt of this order, Ly/ander ſent away a meſſenger to Pharna- 
baus, deſiring him to put it in execurion. Pharnabazus commi:- 
ted the affair to Ag. his brother. and to his uncle Suſamithres. 
Alcibiades reſided at that time in a ſmall village in Phrygia, toge- 
ther with Timandra a miſtreſs of his. As he ſlept he had this dream: 
he thought himſelf attired in his miſtreſs's habit, and that the, 
holding him in her arms, dreſſed his head and painted his face as 
if he had been a woman. Others ſay, he dreamed, that Magzas 
cut off his head and burnt his body; and it is ſaid, that it was 
but a little while before his death that he had theſe viſions. They 
who were ſent to aſſaſſinate him had not courage enough to enter 


the houſe ; but ſurrounding it firſt they ſet it on fire. AMcibiadets, 


as ſoon as he perceived it, getting together great quantities of 


cloaths and furniture, threw them upon the fire with a deſign to 


choak it ; and having wrapped his rube about his left arm, and 
holding his naked ſword in his right, he caſt himſeif into the middle 
of the fire, and eſcaped ſecurely through it, betore it had time to 
take thoroughly the furniture and other materials he had thrown 
into it. The Barbarians, as ſoon as they iaw him, retreated, and 


none of them durſt ſtay to expect him, or to engage with him; 


but ſtanding at a diſtance they flew him with their darts and arrows. 


When he was dead, the Barbarians departed, and Timandra took 


up his dead body, and covering and wrapping it up in her own 
-robes, the very beſt ſhe had, ſhe buried it as decently and as ho- 
nourably as her preſent circumſtances would allow. She buried 
him in a town called Melia; and we learn from Atbenæus, that 
the monument remained to his time, for he himſelf ſaw it. The 
emperor Adrian, in memory of ſo great a man, cauſed his ſtatue 
of Parian marble to be ſet up thereon, and ordered a bull ſhou'd 
be ſacrificed to him annually. Epiorus the hiſtorian, as he is cited 
by Diodorut Siculus, gives quite another account of his death, than 


that before recited from Plutarch. He ſays, that Alcibiades having 


diſcovered the deſign of Cyras the younger to take up arms, inform- 


ed Pharnabazus thereof, and deſired that he might carry this 


news to the king; but Pharnabazss envying him that honour, ſent 
a confident of his own, and took all the merit to himſelt, which 
Alcibiades ſuſpecting, went to Paphlagonia, and fought to procure 
from the governor thereof letters of credence to the king, which 
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to death. He was not only a philoſopher, or one who in 
words profeſſed the love of wiſdom, but one who in deeds, 
as well as by his excellent ſayings, demonſtrated that he was 
truly wiſe. As a ſoldier, he had been preſent in ſeveral en- 
gagements ; in one he preſerved the life of Alcibiades, in ano- 
ther he carried off a friend of his who was wounded, upon 
his back, in a third ſhewed as much courage and conduct as 
the moſt experienced generals. In all the campaigns wherein 
he ſerved, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by enduring hardſhips with 
patience, executing punctually whatever he was commanded, 
and complying readily with any thing that was defired of him; 
for though he was exceedingly temperate and ſtrictly ſober, 
vet if his company was deſired he refuſed not to go to enter- 
tainments, and to drink there as other people did. He refuſed 
to meddle at all with matters of ſtate, till he grew far in years, 
an was then elected into the ſenate by his tribe. He oppoſed, 
as we have already related, the n againſt the ge- 
nerals for not burying the dead, though Theramenes his friend 
had promoted it; and when he was called upon to put that 
judgment into writing, as his office required, he ſaid he was 
unacquainted with the law terms, and at laſt abſolutely refuſed 
it. Afterwards he ſought to reſcue Theramenes, when he was 
accuſed by his collegues; after his death, he continued to ſpeak 
his mind freely, which gave ſome umbrage to the thirty, who 
notwithſtanding ſuffered him to live, becauſe Critias was his 
intimate friend. But the danger he was in hindered him R 
not from diſcloſing his mind to his aſſociates, particularly 44 
| he ſaid one day to Anti/thenes on account of the eminent 1 
men who were daily taken up: „ Doth it repent thee, 4 
that we have done nothing memorable, or at all com- * 
„ parable to what thoſe monarchs have performed, who | 
are celebrated in tragedies, ſuch as Atreus, Thyeſtes, 
** Agamemnon, and Egiſibus? They are in thoſe plays be- 
headed, feaſted with their childrens fleſh, and ſome 
«« way or other deſtroyed at laſt; but no poet had ever the 
<« hardineſs to introduce the death of a hog upon the ftage.””. 
One of his friends complaining, that of late he was grown a 
no- body, and could pretend to no poſt or office, Socrates de- 
manded tartly, Are you ſorry for it? At another time he de- 
livered himſelf in a public converſation thus: «A herdſman 
*« would be very diſingenuous, who, in caſe the cattle grew 
 «« worſe and the herd thinner by his management, would not 
 Pharnabaxzus underſtanding, hired people to murder him. He Was 
deſtroyed in the fortieth year of his age (1). 
1) Plutarch. in vit. Alcibiad. Diador. Sicul. lib, xiv, Corn. Ne). 
in vit. Alcib. Athen. in Deipno, 25 
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« confeſs himſelf an ill herdſman ; but the governor of a ci- 
« ty would be yet more diſingenuous, if ſeeing his citizens grew 
« worſe and thinner, he ſhould not own himſelf an ill go- 
« yernor”. Which being reported to the tyrants, Critias 


and Charicles ſent for him, and forbad him to converſe with 
any man under thirty, on pain of having his head placed ſome- 


where elſe than upon his ſhoulders ; but not being yet ſatiſ- 
fied of his fidelity to their government, they ſummoned him 
to the ſenate-houſe, and ordered him to go with ſome other 
perſons, whom they named, to ſeize one Leon, a man of 
rank and fortune, whom they determined to put out of the 


way, that they might enjoy his eſtate ; this commiſſion Ho- 


crates flatly refuſed, and not ſatisfied therewith, added alſo 
his reaſon for ſuch refuſal. I will never willingly, ſaid he, 
aſſiſt an unjuſt act. Charicles replied ſharply, do/? thou thing, 

ocrates, to talk always in this high /tyle, and not to ſuffer ? 
Far from it, added he, I expect to ſuffer a thouſand il's, but 


none ſo great as to do unjuſtly. Upon which he went directly 
home, where he would not have been long ſafe, if thety:;ants 


had not ſhortly after been obliged to turn their thoughts to the 
contriving of means for their own ſafety, rather than to pro- 


ject how to injure and deſtroy others. The cauſe of this g; car 
man's death was the pique one Anytus had taken againſt kin, 
who drew in Melitus, a bold young man, and Ariftephnncs 
the comic poet. The laſt of theſe broke the ice firſt, brought 
Socrates upon the ſtage in a comedy of his called the clouds, 


wherein he repreſents him as a man given to a ſubtle fallaci- 
ous manner of arguing, whereby he could make a bad cauſe 
ſeem good, an introJucer of new gods, whilſt himſelf wor- 
ſhipped none, and as a petulant railer at thoſe things which o- 


thers held ſacred. Socrates himſelf went to the Theatre, 
where he ſat in the moſt conſpicuous place; and when one ot 


his friends aſked him if it did not vex him to be thus treated, 
he anſwered, Not at all; I fancy I am at a feaſt where every 


one enjoys me. A long time after this Anytus, conceiving the 
ſeaſon now proper for the execution of that vengeance which 


he had ſo long meditated, engaged Melitus to prefer a com- 
plaint againſt him to the ſenate, which he did in theſe words 


Melitus, 2 of Melitus, a Pythian, accuſeth Socrates ſen of 


Sophroniſcus, an Alopetian. Socrates violates the law, not 
believing the deities whom this city believeth, but introducing o- 
ther new gods. He violates the law likewiſe in corrupting 
youth, the puniſhment death. When the day of trial came on, 


Melitus opened the proſecution with a very poor haranzue, 
in which he was often prompted, and had much ado to get 


through it. The crimes he therein alledged were, that $4- 
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crates perſuaded his ſcholars to contemn the laws of the re- 
ublic ; that he was the intimate friend of Critias and Alci- 
biades; that he taught young people to be diſreſpectful to 
their parents, by telling them, that he would make them more 
knowing than their fathers, with many other things of a like 
nature. When he had done, Anytus began a long and mali- 
_ cious harangue, whercin he was favourably heard; and after 
him Lyco in a ſet rhetorical ſpeech ſupported the accuſation. 
When theſe had done ſpeaking, Sacrates went up into the o- 
rators deſk, and from thence ſpoke after this manner to the 
people; I am ſurpriſed, O Athenians | how Melitus came 
<< by this extraordinary piece of knowledge, that I do not 
«© worſhip the gods the city worſhips. Others have ſeen me, 
and ſo might Melitus too, if he had pleaſed, ſacrifice at com- 
<< mon feſtivals on the public altars; how do I introduce 
<< new deities, when I proſeſs in all my actions to be directed 
„by the voice of God? they who obſerve the notes of 
<« birds or the anſwers of men are guided by the voice. 
None doubts of thunder, that it proceeds from the ſupreme 
power, and is oraculous. That the prieſteſs on the tripod 
«© conveys to us by her voice what ſhe receives from the god, 
cc who doubts ? and that he foreknows future events, and 
«- communicates them to whom he pleaſes, all men believe 
4 and confeſs as well as I. Many call ſuch as foretel future 
things, ſoothſayers and diviners. I aſcribe theſe'things to 
the dæmon, and I conceive, ſpeak more religiouſly therein, 
than they who fancy I know not what divine power in 
birds ; that I am no impoſtor herein, many can atteſt, 
«© who have aſked my advice, and never found it fail ; let 
„ ſuch as are incredulous hear this alſo to confirm their opi- 
„ nions; as to my being favoured of the gods, when Che- 
44 rephon, in the preſence of many witneſſes, inquired of 
<< the oracle at Deipbes concerning me, Apollo anſwered, 
that no man was more free, more juſt, more wiſe; yet the 
ſam e ged ſaid more of Lyrurgus the . law-gi- 
yer, that he knew not whether to call him a god or a man. 
Me he compared not with the gods, though he gave me 
the priority amongſt other men, but truſt not the gods 
t herein, conſider me exactly yourſelves, whom haye you leſs 
«© aflave to ſenſual pleafures? Whem more free? J accept 
60 neither ſtipends nor gifts. Whom more juſt than him who 
« contorms him ſelf ſo to the preſent time, as that he ſtands 
«© not in need of the defence of any other { who will ſay 
+ that ge deſeryes not the title of wiſe, who ſince he was able 
T never loft any opportunity of learning „by i inquiry, all the 
cs © good pothe le? And that i took not the pains in vain, is e- 
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vident from hence, that citizens and ſtrangers, ſtudious of 
virtue, have preferred my converſation to that of other men, 
Why do you think ſo many defire to oblige me by gifts, 
whom they know to have no capacity of requiting them ? 
or how can you account for my engaging ſo many, with- 
out requiring any return from them ? that when the city 
was beſieged, and every one lamented the wretchedneſs of 


his G I ſhewed no alteration of temper, but re- 


mained the ſame as before; that while others lay out their 
money on exterior things to pleaſe themſelves, I furniſh 
myſelf from within, with ſuch things as pleaſe me better. 
If none can controvert what I ſay, how comes it to paſs, 
that I deſerve not commendation both of gods and men, 


inſtead of being charged, as I am now by you, Melitus, 


that with theſe inſtructions I corrupt youth? Every one 
knows what it is to corrupt youth; can you name one 
whom TI of religious have made impious, whom from a 
modeſt deportment I have rendered impudent, of a frugal 
diſpoſition prodigal, of a ſober habit debauched, of a har- 
dy way of life effeminate ? know ye any of theſe **?? 1 
know thoſe, anſwered Melitus, whom you have perſuaded 
to be more obedient to you than to their own parents“. 

With reſpect to inſtruction, I confeſs I have, anſwered 


Socrates, for that was my ſphere, not theirs. In regard 


to their health, men confult phyſicians before their parents; 


in law-ſuits they apply to council, not to couſins ; and in 


war you inquire as to your general's ſkill in arms, not who 
are his allie s. With good reaſon, cryed Melitus, and 
fit we ſhould”?. << Is it ſo, ſaid Socrates : If others are pre- 
ferred for ſuch things as they excel in, and with reaſon 
too, can you think i it fit, becauſe in the opinion of ſome 


I have an advantage beyond others in educating of 
s youth, which is a matter of the greateſt conſequence to ſo- 


ciety, that therefore I ought to ſuffer death ? Anytus and 
Melitus, O my judges, may procure that judgment, but 


hurt me they cannot: to fear death is to feem wiſe and not 
to be ſo, for it is to pretend to underſtand what we really 


underſtand not; no man knows what death i is, or whether 
it be not the greateſt happineſs which can arrive to us, yet 


all fear and ſhun it, as if they were ſure it would be the 


greateſt misfortune”. Plato would alſo have ſpoke in his 


defence, and going up into the deſk, opened bis ſpeech thus: 
Though I, Athenians, am the ee of thaſe that come up in- 


to 


this place. The people immediately cried out, of 2hoſe 


which go down, which they conſtrained him to do without 
tpeaking another word ; then proceeding to vote, it was car- 


E 


ried 
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_ ried againſt Socrates by a majority of 281 one voices. He 
might, however, have eſcaped with a fine, which his friends 
offered to pay for him, but he contented himſelf with ſay- 
ing, that to pay a fine was to acknowledge an offence, and 
that what had provoked a proſecution againſt him deſervcd 
rather the higheſt rewards, and a maintenance out of tlie 
public ſtock, than a pecuniary mult. At this the judges 
| were ſo much incenſed, that they judged him to a capital pu- 
niſhment by an additional majority of 80. He might ecalily have 
avoided this, if his friends could have prevailed upon him to 
have made his eſcape ; but he refuſed, drank the poiſon 
in their preſence, praying to God to make his paſſage fron 
this life happy, and ſhewed the ſame calmneſs and reſolution 
in death, for which mae ara his life he had been fa- 
mous (O) 


Ir 


(O) doe ater happened to be condemned the very day after the 
ſacred ſhip ſet fail for Delos. The reader muſt obſerve, that this ſhip 
went annually in commemoration of the mighty deliverance of The- 

ſtus in Crete, and in conſequence of his vow. It was a rule of their re- 
hyion never to be broken through, that from the time of the departure 
of this ſhip from the port of Athens to the time of its coming back, no 
malefaors were ever put to death; this ſometimes, by means of 
' contrary winds, eccaſioned the intervention of a conſiderable ſpace, 
as happened in the caſe of Socrates, who was in priſon thirty days 
before his death; in this time he was viſited by his friends, ſame 
of whom offered to carry him away by force, at which he laughed. 
Why, ſaid he, do you know any place out of Attica avhere death never 
comes? Plato hath wrote a 7 diſcourſe concerning the manner 
of his death; we will from thence tranſeribe only ſo much as relates 
immediately thereto, though indeed the whole is an admirable 
piece, and extremely well worth the reading. It was now ſun- 
_ «+ {et, for he had ſtaid long within, when the officer entered, and 
A aſter a little pauſe, ſaid, I have not, Socrates, obſerved that car- 
«« riage in you which I have found in others ; but as I thought you 
the moſt generous, the mildeſt, and beſt of all men, that ever 
came into this place, ſo I now ſee you hate me not, for that 
„ whereof others are the cauſe: you know the meſſage I bring, 
© farewel ; bear what you cannot remedy. With that he departed 
«© weeping 3 and fare thee well, ſaid Socrates, I am well: how ci- 
vil is this man? I found him the ſame all the time of my im- 
* priſonment, he would often viſit and diſcourſe with me, uſed me 
always courteouſly, and now ſee how kindly he weeps for me; 
„ but come, Grito, let us do as he bids us, if the poiſon be ready 
let it be brought. The ſun is yet ſcarce fer, anſwered Criro, 
others take it late after a plentiful ſupper and full cups; make 
„not ſo much * there is time enough. He replied, they who | 
#6 "ad 
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Ir is eaſy to judge that, from the uſage they gave the wor- 


_ thieſt men amongſt them, the Athenians leaſt deſerved to meet 
| with 


« do fo think they gain time, but what ſhall I gain by drinking it 


<« late, only deceive myſelf, as covetous of life, and ſparing of that 
« which is no longer mine? Pray let it be as I fay ; then Crito ſent 
«« one of the attendants, who immediately returned, and with him 
the man that was to adminiſter the poiſon, bringing a cup in his 


cc 


well verſed in theſe buſineſſes, what muſt I do? nothing, ſaid he, 
«© but as ſoon as you have drank, walk till you find your legs begin 

to fail, then lie down, and in ſo ſaying he gave him the cup. 
Socrates took it chearfully, not changing either countenance or 
colour ; and, looking pleaſantly upon him, demanded whether 
* he might ſpill any of it as a libation, who anſwered, he had 
made no more than would juſt ſerve. Yet, ſaid Socrates, I may 


pray to God, and will, that my paſſage hence may be happy, 


« which I beſeech him to grant, and in that ſame inſtant drank it 
off eaſily, without any diſturbance. Many of us, who till now 


mouth and drink off the poiſon, were not able to contain any 


longer; which Socrates obſerving, Friends, ſaid he, what mean 


*« ye ? for this reaſon I ſent away the women, leſt they ſhould be ſo 


«« unquiet : I have beard we ſhould die with gratulation and applauſe, 
be quiet then and take it patiently. Theſe words made us with 


« ſhame ſuppreſs our tears; when he had walked a while, per- 


«« cetving his legs to fail, he lay down on his back as the execu- 
«« tioner directed him; who, looking on his feet pinched them 


% hard, aſking him if he felt it; he anſwered no; he did the like 


to his legs, and ſhewing us how every part ſucceſſively grew cold 
„ and ſtiff, told us when that chillneſs came to his heart he would 


die; not long after he ſpake theſe his laſt words, O Crito, J 
«« owe Eſculapius à cock, pay it, neglect it not. It ſhall be done, 
% faid Crito ; will you have any thing elſe? He made no anſwer, 
« lay ſtill a while, then ftretched himſelf forth; with that the 


«« executioner uncovered him, his eyes were ſet, Crito cloſed 
«« them. This was the end of the beſt, the wiſeſt, and moſt juſt of 
« men”. Tho' Leo Allatius and ſome others have endeavoured 


to repreſent the time of the death of Socrates as a point not eaſily 
ſettled, yet they are certainly in the wrong, ſince there is ſcarce a 
great event in the whole Greek hiſtory, the time of which is more 


unqueſtionably ſettled. The Arunde/ian marbles, and many other 


authorities, ſhew that it happened when Laches was archon, in the 


firſt year of the ninety fifth olympiad, that is 2599 years after the 
flood, and four hundred before the birth of Chritt. The reader 
may poſſibly be defirous to know what became of his enemies: 
and becauſe we ſhall have no opportunity of inſerting it in the hiſ- 


'Oory, we will add it in this note. The Athenians grew very quick- 


hand. To whom Socrates ; Prithee honeſt friend, for thou art 


had refrained from tears, when we ſaw him put the cup to his 
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with patriots; yet ſo it was, that, notwithſtanding her ill 
uſage, never any city was more beloved by her citizens. Co- 
non, who, after the misfortune which befel him at the battle 
of the Helleſpont, which was followed by the deſtruction of 
Athens, had kept himſelf cloſe in Cyprus and never ventured 
home, now conceived in his mind a mighty project, no leſs 
than the reſtoring of the Athenian affairs to their antient ſtate, 
and beſtowing once more upon that city the empire of the 
ſea. With this view he cauſed a projet to be tranſmitted 


to the Perſian king, wherein he endeavoured to demonſtrate, 
that the pride of the Lacedemonians would be extremely de- 
trimental to his affairs; that their dominion once thoroughly 
ſettled in Greece, they would preſume to give laws to Aſia alſo, 


eſpecially with reſpect to the Greek cities therein; and that 
therefore it would be expedient for the Perſians to conſider of 
ſome means for putting it once more in the power of Athens 


to check the inſolence of that aſpiring ſtate, and thereby 


preſerve the great king's dominions in peace and ſafety. 
Conon's memorial was quickly ſupported by facts; two La- 


cedemonian armies, within the compaſs of a few years, paſ- 
ſed over into Aſa, the laſt under Lyſander and Ageſilaus, 
which performed great things, and would have performed 


greater, if the Perſian king had not, by ſending ſome of his 
agents with vaſt ſums of money into Greece, raiſed ſo many 
and ſo powerful enemies againſt Sparta, that ſhe was con- 


| ftrained to recal Ageſilaus to her aſſiſtance. The expediency 


of Conon's advice being ſo fully made known, he, as a per- 
ſon perfectly well ſkilled in maritime affairs, was preferred to 
be admiral of the Perſian fleet; the Athenians in the mean 
time had the courage to join with the Argives, and other ſtates, 


in a war againſt the Lacedemonians, which they purſued with 


variety of fortune. Conon attacked the Lacedemonian fleet, 


_ Which was nearly equal to that of the Perſians, which conſiſted 


of ninety fail, and after an obſtinate engagement, wherein 
the Spartan admiral was killed, totally defeated it, taking 


ly ſenſible of the miſchief they had done, and becauſe it was irre- 
parable, they ſo hated its authors, that they would not ſuffer them 
to light fire at their houſes. They would not anſwer them a que- 


ſtion. They would not bathe with them; and if they were ſeen 
to touch ever ſo large a veſſel of water, they threw it away as im- 


pure, until theſe men, unable to bear this uſage longer, hanged 
themſelves; and for the ſame reaſon the Athenians, that they 
might blot from their minds the memory of ſo black an action, for- 
bad the name of Socrates to be mentioned in the Theatre (2). 


(2) Plare in Phed, Plus de Invidia & odio. 
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fifty ſhips and five hundred priſoners. Afterwards he and 
1 obliged moſt of the ſtates, dependent on Lace- 
demon, to change ſides, particularly thoſe of Coos, Niſæa, 
Teos, and Chis ; ; Aitylene, Epheſus, Erythrea, and other 
places followed their example, and thus the Laccdemoxians at 
once loſt the empire of the ſea. Conon determined after this 
unexpected ſucceſs to return to Attica, and in his way thither 
brought over the Cyclades, reduced Cythera, put a gariſon 
therein, and, after having confirmed the Corinthians in their 
league with the Athemans, ſailed from thence to Athens, 
where he promiſed the citizens to rebui.d the long walls and 
to re-fortily the city, which he accordingly performed as far 
as in him lay, hiring a multitude of workmen, and landing a 
great body cf men from the fleet; the Thebans alſo ſent 
five hundred carpenters and maſons, and other cities did the 
like; but Tiribazus, who commanded the Per ſian armies in 
Aſia, envying Conon's great ſucceſs, gave out, that he made 
uſe of the Perſian power merely to get towns and countries 
for his own citizens. To anſwer which charge he ſent for 
him to Sardis, where upon his firſt appearance he threw him 
into priſon &. 

Tre diſturbances in Greece gave the Athenians an oppor=- 
tunity of re-eſtabliſhing their affairs, and making themſclves 
once more conſiderable ; the Corinthian war particularly, as 
it laſted a conſiderable time and with various ſucceſs, ſerved 
as a kind of ſchool to the Athenian youth who addicted them- 
ſelves to arms; and it ſerved the better, becauſe the Athenian 
general, who then commanded, was Iphicrates, not only 
the beſt officer of Greece in his days, but who, in his know- 
ledge of the art of war, exceeded all who went beſore him; 
others had ſtudied it from the glory reſulting therefrom, Iphi- 
crates looked upon it as a ſcience, for which he laid down 
rules, and brought things nearer a certainty than it was ever 
conceived they would have been. Plutarch tells us, that he 
was the fon of a ſhoe- maker, but Cornelius Nepos does not 
mention any thing of his family; the firſt exploit . which 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf was in a ſea- fight, where inding 
himſelf wounded and unable to remain on board the enemy's 
ſhip, he catched up one of the ſoldiers, in his arms and car- 
ried him on board his own, which ſhews, that he had great 
ſtrength of body, as well as mighty preſence of mind. We 
are told further with reſpect to his perſon, that it was won- 
derfully venerable, and that he ſtruck with awe all ſuch as 
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converſed with him. He ſhewed his good ſenſe in altering 


the habit and arms of the Athenian ſoldiers which had been 


uſed to his time; inſtead of large heavy ſhields, he gave them 
light ones ; inſtead of ſhort ſpears, long ones; and inſtead of 
little {tabbins ſwords, weapons of a more uſeful fize. In 
this war of C:ri1th he gained by his ſkill great advantages 
over armies, more numerous, and compoſed of better ſoldiers 
than his own. He carefully fortified his camp, though it 
was in the country of his alliecs; and when ſome of his offi- 
cers, who thought he gave the ſoldiers needleſs trouble, aſk- 
ed him, who he was afraid of; I am afraid, anſwered he, of 
being torced to uſe that expreſlipn, which of all others leaſt 


bec mes a general, I did not think of it, Ag:filaus king of 
Sparta, whoſe troops had been elſewhere always victorious, 


were notwithitanding beaten with great loſs by this Athenian, 
which exceedingly grieved Ageſilaus, and made him abate 
ſomewhat of that haughtineſs he had hitherto ſuewn upon all 
the offers which had been made to him for peace. Abroad 
the ffairs of the Athenians went but ill; the exiles from 


Nodes, which was now under a democratic government, 
went to Sha ta, and boaſting there of their great intereſt, and 
of the faculty with Walch their country might be brought to 
change ſides and join with the Lacedemonians, two fleets were 
ſent to that iſland. The Atherzans, greatly alarmed at this, 


diſpatched the famous 7 hraſybulus, to whom they owed their 


dclivcrance, to prevent the deſigns of the Lacedemonians 
from taking effect. When this great captain came into 


theſe ſeas, he reccived ſuch intelligence from Rhodes, as 
thoroughly convinced him, that any attempt he made there- 


upon would be fruitleſs; he therefore ſailed to the Helleſpont, 


where he reconciled two Thracian princes, and made them 


confederates with the Athenian ſtate; after this he bent his 
endeavours to the reducing ſuch cities as, taking advantage 


, 


of the bad ſtate of the Athenian affairs, had revolted from 
them. In purſuance of this ſcheme, he reduced Byzantium 


and Chalcis, and afterwards ſailing over to Leſbos, where all 


tha cities hal revolted except Mitylene, he brought them a- 


gain under the obedience of Athens, and | evied conſiderable 
ſums of money, by way of fine for t the revolt; after theſe 


victories he ſet fail for Rhodes, hoping, that the fame of them 
would awe the people of that iſland, and 


ang contribute to the 
end for which he hal been ſent thither. Firſt of all he ex- 


acted a ſum of money from Aſpendres, but after 1t was paid 


him, his ſoldiers having plundered ſme of the inhabitants 
without his knowledge, it fo much provoked them, that in 


the night, hen Tyraſybiilus thought himſelf ſafe, and ex- 
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peed no harm, they ſuddenly entered his camp, where they 
committed great ſlaughter, and in the beginning thereof flew 
him, which ſo terrified his ſoldiers, that, making what haſte 
they could to their ſhips, they withdrew without attempting 


to proſecute further the expedition on which their general 


had been ſent. This end had Thraſybulus, a man who in 
point of virtue was inferior to none, in fortune ſuperior to 


| moſt, and in the glory of freeing his country from ſervitude, 
without any view to his own intereſt, ſcarce equalled by 


any. The Athenians to ſupply his place were conftrained to 


ſend Iphicrates, for they had not now, as formerly, choice 


of generals; their inſolence and their misfortunes having ei- 
ther driven away or extinguiſhed all their great men. Iphi- 
crates had only with him eight gallies and twelve hundred 


men, when he joined the remains of Thraſybulus's fleet, hi- 


therto commanded by one Argyrius ; he having intelligence, 


that Auaxibius, the Lacedemonian admiral, proud of ſome 


ſmall ſucceſſes he had obtained, lay very carelefly at Abydos, 
immediately failed thither, and intercepting him one day a- 
broad with twelve more governors of towns, fell upon and 
flew them, after which Iphicrates failed to Cherſonefſus. Short- 
ly after this Ægina, at the motion of Eteonicus, revolted, 


whereupon the Athenians ſent one of their admirals with a 
fleet to reduce it, which could not be effected; on the con- 
trary, the inhabitants of tne ifland, as ſoon as the Atheniau 
fleet was withdrawn, began to infeſt the coaſt of Attica, 
which vexed the Athenians exceedingly, and conſtrained them 


to keep a ſquadron continually at fea, to protect as well the 
villages on the ſhore, as their ſhips employed in trade, an 
evil they had not experienced ſince the cloſe of the Pelopon- 
neſian war. The affairs of the Lacedemonians obliging them 


to remove the fleet they had in the neighbourhood of Agina, 


the Athenians ſent Euuames with a ſtrong ſquadron to keep in 


'Gorgopas, who was left to command there. Gorgopas, find- 


ing his much outnumbered by the Athenian gallics, retired 
into port and landed his troops, Which when the Atheniau 
admiral perceived, he put to ſea in the night, carrying a 
light in his poop, that the reſt of his ſhips might ſteer after 


him. Gorgopas inſtantly reimbarked his men, and {tood a- 
Way after the Athenian fleet, keeping aloof, till Euuomes, en- 


tering a port of Attica, began to land his men, which when 


he had half finiſhed, Gorgopas fell upon them with great vi- 


gour, and after an obſtinate fight carried off four gallics to 
gina; this loſs was a little aiter repaired hy Chabrias the 


Athenian general ; for he failing to Cyprus, with a fleet which. 
had a body of land-forces on board, landed in #g:2a in the 
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- Night-time, and having poſted the major part of his forces in 


A pa near the temple of Tercules, ordered the reſt to ad- 
vance towards a place called the Three Towers at break of 
day; Gorgopas, as ſoon as he had intelligence of the Athe- 
nians landing in the iſland, marched with what forces he 


could to oppoſe them, and ſent orders to all who were on 


board the fleet, to haſten to him with the utmoſt ſpeed, 
which accordingly they did ; and theſe ruſhing all by the am- 
buſcade where Chabrias lay, he ſuddenly charged them in 


flank and rear, while the other Athenians fell upon them in 


front; Gorgopas with eight Spartans being quickly ſlain, the 


reſt betook themſelves to flight, of whom Chabrias cut off 
near four hundred men, which with the want of the ſubſi- 
dies they expected from Sparta, ſo broke the ſpirits of the 


inhabitants of Ægina, that they undertook nothing for a con- 
_ iderable time after. At length Teleutias being ſent from 
Sparta to command the gallies in that iſland, he ſo wrought 
upon the people by his fair ſpeeches, that they went on board 


the ſhips, and offered to follow him where he pleaſed. He, 


Having ſacrificed, and taken a day's proviſion on board, put 
out to ſea, and having in the night rode very near the port 
of Athens, as ſoon as it was day, he ſailed ſtrait into the Pi- 


raus, Where he took ſeveral gallies and a great number of 


_ Priſoners. Theſe he ſent preſently away to Egin and ab 


terwards cruizing along the coaſt, carried off ſeveral trading 


veſſcls and an immenſe booty, out of which having given his 
men a month's pay beforehand, he ſo raiſed their ſpirits, that 
they were ready to undertake any thing. In the height of 


their ardor he fell upon an Athenian ſquadron of eight gal- 
lies and took them; after which drawing together a fleet of 


eighty ſail, with twenty gallies of Syracuſe, he roamed about 
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without 1 and maintained the dominion of the ſea for the 
Lacedlemonians t. 


Tur Spartans, willing to ſecure the great advantages they 


had obtained, ordered Antalcidas their admiral to ſettle with 


the miniſters of the king of Perſia the terms of a general 


peace in Greece ;; for, on account of the Corinthians war and 
the vaſt expence of keeping ſo many fleets at fea, Sparta was 


grown weary of lighting, though ſhe had the better of her ri- 
val. The Atherigns on "the 9 hand, wearied out with con- 


tinual misfortunes, were far from being averſe to the putting 


an end to the war ; for which the ref of the cities of Greece. 
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were anxious, provided the peace was not prejudicial 
to their intereſts; they therefore ſent all of them agents to 
Tiribazus to know what terms the king his maſter would pro- 


poſe, The Perſian, having firſt ſhewn them the great king's 


ſeal, opened his diſpatch; the contents of which were, that 
the king thought it juſt the cities in Aſia ſhould belong to him, 
and remain under his juriſdiction, and that all the reſt, little 


and great, ſhould remain free; of the iſlands, however, he 
claimed Clazomenæ and Cyprus; Lemnos, Iinbros, and Sciros, 


he left to the Athenians, becauſe they had belonged to them 
time out of mind, declaring morcover, that if any of the 


_ Greek ſtates rejected theſe terms, he and the reſt of the con- 


federates would compel them to accept them by continuing 
the war by ſea and land. The Lacedemonians and Athenians 
accepted them, and became once more friends and allies; this 
from its author was ſtiled the peace of Autalcidas, which in 


the mean was very ſcandalous to Sparta, who, after ſo 
long pretending to vindicate the liberties of the Grecian cities 


in Aſia, now delivered them up to the king u. 5 
THs deſign of this peace was evidently the raiſing Sparta 


to an uncontroulable dominion over the Grecian ſtates, which 


ſhe began to exerciſe immediately after it took effect, falling 
firſt on the Mantinears, and afterwards on other litele ſtates, 
at laſt on Thebes itſelf, where, without the lcaſt provocation, 
the Lacedemonians ſeized the citadel, and enabled the Thebans 


of their faction to tyrannize over their country, of whom 


four hundred fled to Athens, which city was far from making 


the fame figure now as formerly; the Grecians remembering 


with averſion her cruelty when in power, and ſeeing with diſ- 


dain her indolence under the affronts of Sparta. The Th-ban 
exiles, however, found here not only a ſafe place of refuge, 


but all the kindneſs and aftiftance they could reaſonably expect 

from the principal men of Athens, who laboured hard to per- 
ſuade the people, that it was both ſafe and honouravle for them 
to ſuccour theſe unhaypy men. The exiles, unſatisfied with 


being ſafe abroad, longed to live with freedom at home; they 
therefore found means to ſet on foot a conſpiracy in Thebes, and 
by the private aſſiſtance of the Atheniaus brought matters ſo 
to bear, that they got poſſeſſion of the city; but fearing leſt 


the Lacedemonians ſhould ſend mighty ſuccours to their gart- 
ſon in the citadel, they ſent deputics to Athens, beſeeching the 


people to call to mind with what kindneſs they had received 
the Atheniant, who were baniſhed by the thirty tyrants, and 
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how far it was owing to their aid that the Athenians recovered 
that liberty which they now enjoyed, conjuring them not to 
deſert them now, when the Thebans were ready to fight againſt 
Sparta for the liberty of Grezce, but to afford them ſuch ſuc- 
cours as might enable them to fight with hope. The people, 
having heard the Theban deputies, came preſently to a reſoluti- 
en of ſending away fuch a body of auxiliaries, as might at once 
demonſtrate their gratitude to the Thebans, and their care of 
the liberty of Greece ; with this view they ſent Demophoon at 
the head of hve thouſand foot and five hundred horſe, who 
marched with prodigious diligence to Thebes, where they en- 


abled thoſe of their party to take the citadel, which they ef- 
fected before the Lacedemouians could relieve it; after which 


the Athenians returned hom. From this time forward they 
ſought by all means to raiſe a party againſt the Spartans, by 


putting themſelves at the head, by which they hoped to reco- 


ver their anticnt luſtre. The forces, however, of the Lace- 
demonians, being as yet much greater than their own, made 
them ſometimes ovliged to diſſemble their hatred to that ſtate, 
and alfa to diſcountenance thoſe orators who were notoriouſly 


enemics to Sparta. An accident happened at laſt which en- 
tirely changed the fice of things, and conſtrained the Athenians 


to declare openly againſt Lacedemon. One Sphodrias a Spar- 


iu, who commanded at Theſp:s, undertook a bold expedition, 


in which if he had fucceeded, his countrymen mult have been 


abſolute lords of Greece; for he marched ſuddenly with a great 
| body of troops towards Athent, and hoped to ſeize the fort of 
Piræus in the night; but when he had marched as far as Eleu- 


fa, the fun began to appear, upon which bis ſoldiers refuſed 


to march any farther. That he miſſed his blow was far from 


being the worlt contequence of his rathncſ; the Athenians 
were ſo much «alarmed, that they feized certain Spartan am- 
daſſadors who were in their city, and made them priſoners, 
conceiving, that they were privy to this attempt; but they, 
allerting their innocence, aſtured the people of Athens, that 
Sphaduias ſhould be called to a fevere account, and pay with 
his Lie for this infamous attempt, whereupon they were relea- 
led; but SpYodrias being brouglit to a trial and acquitted, the 
Athenians inſtantly declared war, accounting it better to ha- 
Sar all things in the ſield, than to be in danger of having their 
hroats cut in their houſes by fuch ſudden ext editions. The 


named on this occation three generals, Timotheus, Chabrias, 
and Calliſtratus, directing them to levy an army of twenty 


thouſand foot aid five hundred horie; they likewiſe ordered 
a flect to be fitted cut of two hundred fait. To ſhew that they 


id got intend to fight for themſelves only, but that they 


would 
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would do juſtly by all their confederates, they reſtored all the 


lands, which had been divided among their, citizens, out of 


Attica, to their antient proprietors, and offered ſuch reaſona- 
ble terms to their allies, particularly the fixing a ſenate, which 
was to conſiſt of one deputy from each city, at that 
they preſently drew over a great number to their ſide, and ex 
ceedingly alarmed the Lacedemonians. The fame alſo of the 
Athenian generals was of no ſinall ſervice to their country, for 


Timotheus was exceedingly eſteemed on account of his father 


Consn's merit, and for his own magnanimity and prudence 3 


Chabrias was reputed one of the firſt generals of his age, and 


Calliftratus was a man of « reat worth and high accompliſh= 
ments; as for Iphicrates, the king of Per/ia had begged him 
of the Athenians, and they held the friendſhip of that prince, 
in conſideration of the great ſervices he :eceived from that ex 

perienced general. In the mean time the Lacedemonians in- 
vaded Bæœotia under the command of their king Age/tlaus, who 
with a mighty army braved the Thebans and their allies in the 
neighbourhood of their own city. Chabrias, who commanded 
them, took poſt along the deſcent of a hill; and when Age- 


filaus led the Spartan army in battalia towards them, Chabri- 
as ordered his ſoldiers to lean one knee on the ground, to let 


their ſhields hang careleſsly on their arms, but to keep their 
ſpears extended as if they intended to continue in their poſts, 
and to expect the Spartans without putting themſelves into 
any hurry. Ageſilaus having weighed within himſelf the ad- 


vantage they had in ground, the intrepidity of the men, and 


the experience of their general, retired without attempting to 


force them. Afterwards the Athenians obtained ſome advan- 


tages, and in conſequence of them ovlized Cleombrotus king 
of Sparta to retire without entering Beotia. Chabrias in 
the interim was recalled to take upon him the command of 
the Athenian fleet which was to go againit Naxus ; he beſieg- 
ed the capital of that iſland; but in vain, Pollis the Lacedemo- 
nian coming with a great fleet to its relief. Chabrias deſirous 
to regain the honour of his country, reimbarked his forces, 
and offered the Lacedemonians battle; the engagement was 
long and obſtinate, at laſt, however, he gained an abſolute vic- 
| tory, though with the loſs of eighteen gallies, the Lacedemo- 
nians lofing twenty four, beſides eight that were taken with 
all their men. But Chabrias did not purſue this victory as he 
might have done, being deterred by the fate of the ſix generals, 
who had ſuffered for not ſuccouring the wounded and burying 
the dead ; as it was, he recovered the Athenian reputation at 
ſea, for this was the firſt naval victory, which, with their 577n 
proper forces, the Zthentans had acquired ſince the Taten 
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an war. Afterwards he ſailed againſt the Thracians, and de- 
livered the Abderites whom they had treated with great crue]- 
ty; but while he was here taking care of the affairs of the 
city and providing againft the return of the barbarians, he was, 
as ſome ſay, aiſaflinated, none knew by whom, or for what 
reaſon. The Athenians ſent Timotheus to ſupply his place, 
which he effectually did, proving more formidable to the La- 
cedemonians in his ſingle pern, than all their enemies beſide; 
for by his eloquence, affability, and juſtice, he drew many of 
their allies to forſakxe them, and by his great ſkill in maritime 
affairs, he vanquiſhed them in a ſea fight at Leucades, ſo that 
all things went proſperouſly for the Athenians on this fide. 
Artaxerxes king of Perſia endeavoured all this time to recon- 
cile the Grecians among themſelves, becauſe he wanted mer- 
cenaries to be employed in a war he intended againſt Egypt. 
The Athenians and Lacedemonians themſelves were weary of 
war, and therefore ſuffered themſelves to be tlic more eaſily in- 
treated; beſides, they were both apprehenſive, that the The- 


bans would at length run away with that authority for which 


they had ſo long contended ; they therefore clapped up a ſud- 
den peace, which was ill kept, upon theſe terms, that all cities 
{ould be free; to which the Thebans would by no means yield, 
for they ul never conſent, that all the little cities of Bœo- 
tia ſhould he freed from their dominion. Iphicrates, much about 


this time, quitted the Perſian ſervice, where he had been en- 


truſted with the command of twenty thouſand Greeks, eſcap- 
ing with a fingle ſhip to Athens. The reaſon of this was, 
that Pharnabazus and he had differed, whereupon the Athe- 
nian, fearing that this Perfran zeneral would ſerve him as he 
had Conor, that is clap him into a priſon and put it out of his 


power to defend himſelf, choſe rather to quit his command 
than hazard his liberty, and therefore retired in the manner 


before mentioned; he was quickly followed to Athens by Per- 
ſian ambaſſadors, who charged him with mighty crimes, and 
earneſtly defired that he ſhould be puniſhed ; to which the Athe- 


rig anſwered, that they would puniſh him when he was proved 


guilty; but in the mean time, having occaſion for his ſervice, 


they made him admiral of their fleet. The late peace having 


given the Grecian cities a juſt title to freedom, diſputes aroſe 


in many of them, whether ariſtocracy or democracy ſhould 


prevail, and theſe difputes not being accommodated by words, 
ſedition and civil war enſued in ſeveral places, eſpecially in 
Lacynthus and Corcyra ; the Lacedemomians, notwithſtanding 
the peace, aſſiſted to the utmoſt of their power ſuch as were 
for oligarchy, and the Atheniaus, according to their old prac- - 


tee, befriended every where the democratic government. 
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Mneſippus the Lacedemonian general blocked up Corcyra, the 
inhabitants of which were on the very point of being ruined ; 
Timotheus, who had been ſent to their aſſiſtance, having found 
it neceſſary to fail to Thrace, preferring the ſervice of his own 


country to the neceſſities of its allies, for which the Athen:tans 


rewarded him and Iphicrates after the old manner, that is to 
ſay they condemned them both. But when the former brought 
along with him many ambaſſadors, who deſired to renew the 


antient leagues between their conſtituents and Athens, and 


alſo proved that he had encreaſed the fleet with thirty gal- 


lies and brought mighty ſums into the public treaſury, the A 


thenians, 1n regard to his own and his father's merit, who by 
rebuilding their walls had made Athens once more a city, re- 
ſcinded their former decree, and reſtored Timotheus to his 
command. In the mean time Cteſides was ſent with five 
hundred men to Corcyra, where he was ſo fortunate as to kill 
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the Lacedemonian general, and to leave very little to be done 


by Timotheus and Iphicrates, who came at length with the fleet. 


Artaxerxes till labouring to reconcile the Grectan ſtates, and 


the Athenians having conceived a violent antipathy againſt the 
_ Thebans for deſtroying Platæa and Theſpis, ſent deputies to 


Sparta with Calliſtratus at their head, and there concluded a 
peace on the old terms, that all the cities ſhould be ſet at li- 


berty, to which, as before, the Thebans refuſed to conſent ; 
this happened in the beginning of the hundred and ſecond. 
olympiad, Alciſtbenes being archon at Athens u. 


THE Athenians, now perceiving that they were become The Athe- 


very inconfiderable, endeavoured to ſtrengthen themſelves, nians de- 
by propoſing an oath to the cities of Greece, that they would clare for, 
obſerve the truce eſtabliſhed by the king, and in caſe any in- 41d 2//7 


jury was offered to one city, that ſhe ſhould be aſſiſted by (e Lace- 


all; this was readily yielded to by all, except the Eleans and _ 


Thebans : between the latter and the Spartans a new war 


broke out, in which the latter was ſo diſtreſſed, that they de- 

' manded aid of the Athenians, who thereupon ſent Iphicrates, 
who in this expedition loſt ſome part of his reputation. Some 
negociations for a general peace being {et a-foct at the court 


of the Perſian king, the Athenians amongſt the reſt ſent de- 
puties, and amongſt them one Timagoras ; the Thelans, who 


now aimed at the dominion of Greece, ſent Pelopidas, a man 


of ſuperior abilities, who drew to himſelf the confidence of 


the Perſian king, and having found a way to bring over Ti- 


magoras to his party, he clapped up a peace, whereby it was 
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agreed, that Meſſene ſhould be exempted from the Lacedemo- 


nian government; that the Athenians ſhould no more pre- 
tend to the ſovereignty of the ſea ; that the cities ſhould be 
governed by their own laws, and the Thebans be eſteemed 
the king's chief friends and allies. T:imagoras on his return 
was accuſed to the Athenian people of having betrayed his 
truſt, upon which he was condemned and put to death. The 
Argives falling upon the Phliaſians, on account of the remark- 
able fidelity to the Lacedemonians, and bringing them to great 
ſtraits, the latter defired aid of the Athenians, who thereupon 
ſent Chares to their aſſiſtance, who behaved himſelf with 


great prudence and valour, and gained two victories againſt 


the Argives. After this the Athenians entered into a ſtrict 
league with the Arcadians, for they were now forced to tem- 
porize, and to take ſuch opportunities, as the times offered 
for maintaining themſelves in any ſhow of power. Timotheus 
their laſt great commander gave, however, ſome degree of 


credit to their arms, by reducing Torone and Potidza in Ma- 
cedonia under their obedience, and raiſing the ſiege of Cyzicum. 
The war ſtill continuing hetween the Thebans and Lacedemo- 
nians, Epaminondas, deſiring to put an end to it at once, 


fought the famous battle at Mantinea, againſt the Lacedemo- 


nians, Arcadians, Acheans, Eleans, and Athenians ; of the lat- 


ter there were ſix thouſand, who behaved very well in the 


left wing, where they were poſted, but were at laſt put to 


flight by the Thebans ; however, they rallied again and re- 


mained in the field of battle till the engagement was over, 
wherein, indeed, theThebans had the victory, but it coſt them 


very dear; for they loft here Epaminondas their glorious ge- 


neral, who firſt inſpired them with the thoughts of attaining 


the ſovereignty of Greece both by land and ſea. Some ſtirs in 
Arcadia engaged the Athenians to ſend thither a great arm 


under the command of Pammenes, who performed what he 
| was ſent for, and returned home with honour. Alexander, 
prince or tyrant of Pherea, having undertaken an expedition 


againſt the Cyclades, met with ſome oppoſition therein from 


Leofthenes the Athenian, whereupon he attacked ſome gallies 


belonging to that ſtate and took them; upon which the Athe- 
nians being angry with Leofthenes's bad ſucceſs, condemned 
him, and ſent Chares with a fleet into thoſe parts, who was 


fo far from repairing the diſaſters which had already fallen out, 


that by his ill management he greatly increaſed them, plun- 
dering the confederates of the Athenians, delaying any at- 


tempts upon the enemy, creating ſeditions wherever he came, 


and 
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2 ſeeming to have nothing elſe in view but to enrich him- 
If =, 

Wit are now come to thoſe times in which the Athenians The firſt 
came to contend with Philip of Macedon, unluckily for them, Macedo- 
when all their great captains were exhauſted, and when this Wan war. 
prince appeared with a genius ſuperior to all the politicians Tor a 
and chieftains of his time. The Athenians were very early 26 
apprehenſive of his abilities, and therefore they eſpouſed the Bes 
cauſe of Argius his competitor, to whoſe aſſiſtance they ſont Chin 
Mantias, at the head of three thouſand men, with a great 360. 


fleet. This Mantias put things into a good poſture at his firſt 


arrival; for beſides the Macedonians, who adhered to Argius, 
the Pæœonians and the Thracians were of his party. King 
Philip advanced, however, with an inferior army, a3 if he 
came to an aſſured victory, rather than to a doubtful en- 
gagement. Firſt, he took off the Pæœonians and Thracians, 
by giving them a prodigious ſum of money, and as ſoon as 
they were retired, he fell upon Argius and Mantias, who 
{till lay with their army at Methone, and thoroughly routed 

them. The Macedonians of Argius's party he purſued, but 
| ſuffered the Athenians to make an orderly retreat, which 
mightily affected the ſpirits of that people, and readily diſpoſ- 
ed them to an accommodation, wherein they chiefly ſought 
to make themſelves maſters of Amphipolis, to which Philip 
quitted his claim, the ſituation of his affairs requiring it, and 
in conſequence thereof a peace was concluded. However, 
he took it ſhortly afterwards, pulled down its walls, and ex- 
pelled ſuch of its citizens as had given him offence ; the 4:h-- 
nians not being able to relieve it, on account of the many 
troubleſome affairs in which they were now engaged, and uf 

which we are next to give an account . Ende. 
| THz Cbiant, Rhodians, Coans, and Byzantines, growing 9 5a} 
weary of the Athenian yoke, reſolved to throw it off and ſet aua. 
themſelves free, The Athenians on the firſt notice thereof Year of 
ſent Chares with a land army to beſiege Chios, while Cha- the Flood 
brias (whom, as we obſerved, Diodorus affirms to have been 2543. 
flain long before,) was to block up the place by ſea. Corne- Year be. 
lius Nepos, who expreſly wrote the life of that general, ſays, foreChrift, 
that he was no more than a private man in this expedition, 35% _ 
but that the ſoldiers and ſeamen, having a better opinion of 
his ſkill than of their general's, in a manner forced on him 
the command, which reſpect of theirs proved his deſtruction ; 
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for endeavouring firſt to enter the haven where he had broke 
in, nobody followed him, ſo that, being encompaſſed by the 
enemy, his galley was ſunk, out of which caſting himſelf he 
might eaſily have eſcaped, as others did, but preferring a 
glorious death to a life without honour, he continued fighting 
till he was ſlain. If we may credit the author beforementioned, 
the Athenians, doubting whether Chares with his fleet of ſixty 
ſail would be able to reduce the confederates again under 
their dominion, diſpatched away fixty other ſhips under the 


command of Timotheus and Iphicrates, making them all equal 


in commiſſion. In the mean time the confederates fitted out 
a fleet of a hundred gallies, and with it infeſted 7mbros and 
Leſbos, taking all ſhips that fell into their hands, and raiſing 
contributions wherever thy landed their troops, ſo that by 


theſe methods they acquired mighty ſums of money, wherewith 


they paid their armies and fleets ; they afterwards beſieged Sa- 
mos both by land and ſea. The Athenian generals, to conſtrain 


them to abandon this deſign, went and beſieged Byzantium, 
' which had the effect they propoſed, for immediately the con- 
federates raiſed the ſiege of Samos, and with their utmoſt force 


bore away for Pyzantinm, When they came before the port, 
they offered the Athenians battle; but a great ſtorm ariſing, 


Timotheus and Tphicrates thought it improper to fight, though 
Chares vehemently preſſed it; and becaufe he could not carry 


his point, he ſent home to Athens and accuſed his collegues, at 
which the people were fo incenſed, that they caſhiered and fi- 
ned them; Timotheus, being unable to pay his mulct, did not 
return to his country, but retiring to Chelos broke his heart. 


Such was the end of the great Conon's ſon, a man no-way in- 
ferior to his father, either in military ſkill or in love to his 

country; the Athenians, when they hard of his demiſe, remit- 
ted the greateſt part of his fine to his ſon, but they obliged 
him to pay a tenth of it, which they moſt unaccountably ap- 
propriated to the reparation of thoſe walls, which had been 


built by his grandfather. Philip of Macedon in the mean 
while took Pydna, which he afterwards delivered up to the 
Otiynthians, after which he beſieged and took Potidea, which 
had fo long been under the power of the Athenians, and which 
was of vaſt advantage to them in all their Thracian war. Cha- 
res the Athenian admiral, having now no-body to check him, 


raihly engaged in an arduous affair, whereby he hoped greatly 
to ſerve his country. Pharnabazus having revolted from the 


king of Perfia, a mighty army was ſent againſt him by the 
king; Chares, hoping that the Perſian would well repay the 
f:vour, joined him with his forces, and together they proved 
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an over-match for the king's generals, whom they totally rou- 
ted. The Athenians, as their cuſtom was, ſtruck with the 
firſt news of the victory, cried up Chares as one of the grea- 
teſt patriots that could be; but afterwards, when the Perſian 
king by his ambaſſadors complained of the act, as contrary to 
the amity which ſubſiſted between them, and when it was re- 
ported abroad that the Perſians intended to lend the confede- 
rates a great fleet, the Athenians treated Chares as a traitor, 
and cryed out vehemently againſt that action, which they had 
as vehemently commended, and, in the firſt tranſports of 
fear, reſolved to make a peace with the ſtates which had revol- 
ted from them, almoſt upon their own terms; accordingly 
peace was concluded, tho' little to the honour of the Atheni- 
ans, after the war had laſted four years *. | 
THe Pbacian war broke out the ſame year, in which the phoci 
Athenians made peace with the ſtates which had revolted from 2 
them; this war concerned all Greece, and particularly the Year of 
Athenians, and therefore, though they had nothing to do with the Flood 
the beginning of it, yet it is requiſite we ſhould give an ac- 2644. 
count thereof here. The Phocians had plowed ſome of the before 
lands dedicated to the Delphian Apollo, for which they were Chriſt, 
fined by the Amphictyons or ſtates general of Greece, but, in- 355. 
ſtead of ſubmitting to the judgment of that court, the PH ci 
ans, at the motion of Philomelus, a bold and daring ſpeaker, : 
carried their inſult on {polls yet farther, and ſeized on the 
' temple and all its riches ; this put all Greece into a flame, the 
Locrians and Beotians made war on the Phocians, and to 
countenance their cauſe ſtiled it ſacred ; the Phacians, on the 
other hand, pretended, that they were far from being ſacri- 
legious perſons, for that they meddled not at all with the ri- 
ches of the temple, but only reſumed the honour of protect- 
ing it, which had belonged to their anceſtors ; but knowing 
1 that an army could better ſupport their pretenſions than fine 
f ſpeeches, they applied themſelves to the Lacedemonians and 
Athenians, and prevailed on them to become their allies. The 
war laſted a long time and with various ſucceſs, ſometimes 
the Phoczans, and at other times the Thebans, prevailing; 
however, it was conceived, that the Athenians ated unwor- 
thily in ſending ſuch great ſupplies as they did to the Phocian 
commanders, at one time no leſs than five thouſand foot and 
three hundred horſe ; becauſe it was certain, that the chief 
reaſon which induced them thereto was the high pay given to 
their troops, and as the money expended on this occaſion was 
raiſed, either by the coinage, or ſale, of the dedicated things 
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in the temple of Delphos, it was conſidered as a ſacrilege to 
receive any part of this theft, eſpecially for defending the rob- 
bers. But indeed the Athenians were much degenerated in 
their manners, of which their inclinations to theſe ſort of 
proceedings may paſs for a manifeſt proof ; for though it is 
certainly beneath a wiſe and free people to run, as the Athen:- 


ans had formerly done, into groſs and cruel ſuperſtitions, yet 


it has been in all times accounted a certain ſign of corruption 
and degeneracy, when people loſe all ſenſe of religion, and 
openly affront thoſe powers they pretend to worſhip. It is 
true, the Athenians pretended to colour the aſſiſtance afforded 
by them to the Phocians, by pretending they were their old 
allies, and that they endeavoured to raiſe up their power to bal- 
lance that of the king of Macedon; but even at this diſtance 
of time we may conclude, that theſe were merely pretences, 
iince it is certain, that when Iphicrates intercepted ſome ſta- 
tues of gold and ivory, ſent by Dionyſius the Sicilian, they 
ſeut him orders to fell them publicly, nothwithſtanding they 
were dedicated to the Olympian Fupiter and to the Delphian 
Apoilo. But it muſt be owned, that not Athens only, but all 
Greece, was at this time governed by money; the Per/tan 


king, who had always made uſe of gold to preſerve himſelf 


from the unwelcome viſits of the Greeks, and to purchaſe their 
ailiſtance when he found it neceſſary, employed it now more 
than ever, and laid out greater ſums in Greece than any of his 


predeceſſors; becauſe bribery, like other vices, riſes higher 
by degrees, and when men have been accuſtomed to take 


money, 2 require larger wages than thoſe which contented 


them at firſt. Philip of Macedon, having found a way to 


render the gold mines in Thrace infinitely more beneficial to 
him, than they had been to the Athenians, openly practiſed 
the ſame art, maintaining penſioners in all the ſtates of Greece, 
and in Athens among the reſt. The Phoctan chiefs had no- 
thing elſe to ſupport their cauſe but money, and that they 


_ parted with it very freely, we may gueſs from what Diodorus 
and Plutarch tell us ; that in a few years they ſquandered ten 


thouſand talents, which falls little ſhort of two millions of 
our money. The orators, or, as the Athenians ſtiled them, 


the Demagogues, that is, ſuch as led the people by their ſpee- 


ches, were moſt of them retained by ſome or other of theſe 


parties. Demoſthenes himſelf, who was by far the moſt wor- 
thy of that number, was not unimpeached of accepting Per- 


fian gold. He became about this time eminent, and there- 
fore, according to our cuſtom of giving the characters of 
Athenian ſtateſmen, it is neceſſary, that we ſhould here draw 
his, ſince he was the Pericles of his time. and in right of his 
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eloquence held a kind of dominion over his fellow citizens. 


He was the ſon of an eminent Athenian, who had raiſed a 
great fortune from the manufacture of ſword-blades, but was 
far from being a blackſmith, as Juvenal would have us be- 
lieve. Demoſthenes himſelf ſeemed leaſt of all deſigned by 
nature for an orator, his perſon was far from being handſome, 
his tongue was too large, his voice weak and broken, and his 
geſture very uncouth. His father dying when he was youn 


and his own conſtitution being weak, his mother indulged him 


to the prejudice of his education, and his guardians, taking 
advantage of his tender years, impoſed on him to the preju- 
dice of his fortune ; theſe unforeſeen accidents led him to 
commence orator, for being engaged by that time he was ſe- 
venteen years old in ſeveral law-ſuits, he pleaded his own 
cauſe, which no law forbad, and having from thence attained 
an ability of ſpeaking, he attempted, when of a proper age, 
to harangue the people, in which he ſucceeded ſo ill, that it 
had like to have diſcouraged him from ſpeaking more; but 
his paſſion for becoming an orator enabled him to get the 
better of nature and the people ; to render his tongue flexible, 
he accuſtomed himſelf to ſpeak with ſtones in his mouth; to 


raiſe his voice to a proper pitch, he declaimed on the ſea ſhoar; 
to repreſs a habit he had got of ſhrugging his ſhoulders, he 


hung a ſword drawn in his chamber, at ſuch a height, that 
when he practiſed his orations it pricked his ſhoulders whene- 


ver he pulled them up: long practice ſupplied him with all 
things, and knowing he had nothing to truſt to but his merit, 


he by ſtudy and patience acquired a manly ſolid cloquence, 
not only ſuperior to that of his contempotraries, but alſo ex- 
celling all that went before, and all who have come after him, 
which his orations, yet in our hands, demonſtrate beyond a 
queſtion. He declared himſelf, in loud terms, againft the 

prevailing follies of his countrymen, he reproached them with 
their fickleneſs, faithleſſneſs, and want of true regard for the 
public intereſt. He exclaimed againſt their vanity, in attribu- 
ting to themſelves the merit of their anceſtors, and fancying 
that the reputation of the antient Athenians would ſupport the 
vices of their poſterity. He expatiated on the neceſſity of 


purſuing the old method of making war, by maintaining 


an army of free citizens, not of mercenaries, and taking care 


of their naval affairs; he adviſed them to be kind to their al- 
lies, and ready on all occaſions to affift them, whereby they 


might keep war at a diſtance, enure their ſubjects to marital 
toils, and revive the glory of the Athenian name. He exhor- 
ted them to live always upon good terms with the Perſian, 
hecauſe it was no longer in his power, or indeed in his will, 
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to think of conquering them ; but, on the contrary, .it was 
his intereſt to preſerve them from being conquered, as it was 
theirs to preſerve the independency of all the ſtates of Greece. 
Above all, he cautioned them againſt the growing power of 
the Macedonian, he obſerved, that the dominion of republics 
ſeldom laſted long, whereas monarchies laſted the longer for 
being powerful ; whence he inferred, that they ought to fear 
Philip more than the Thebans, and not ſuffer themſelves to be 
amuſed, either by his ſpecious pretences of loving peace, or of 
his affection to the Athenian ſtate ; but in theſe diſcourſes, as 


he ſhewed himſelf a true patriot, ſo there wanted not many 
pretended ones, who ſtrenuouſly pleaded the cauſe of Philip. 


But the Macedonian in the mean time did not altogether de- 


| pend either on his money, or the friends purchaſed by his 


money, but endeavoured by force to eſtabliſh himſelf in that 


abſolute power over Greece which he affected. He made uſe 


of the war then raging between the Phocians and the Bœo- 


tians to march into Greece, and though he had ill ſucceſs in 


two engagements, yet he overcame at laſt, and, partly by 
force, partly by fraud, gained poſſeſſion of the ſtreights of 
Thermopylz ; then it was that Deme/thenes endeavoured to 


rouſe the Athenians to a proper ſenſe of their danger, and to 
that end compoſed the firſt of thoſe orations which bear the 


title of Philippic, and which to this day are held inimitable 


In their kind ; he ſhewed the Athenians, with great perſpi- 
cuity and candor, that it was to no purpoſe to make uſe of 


palliations in their dangerous condition, or to fancy that to 
apply a remedy to this evil and that, would preſerve them 


from ruin. He proved to them, that Philip's plain and ſettled 
deſign was to advance himſelf to the ſovereignty of Greece, 
in conſequence of which they muſt become his ſubjects, tho 
he might perhaps call them his allies. He therefore adviſed 
them to think of forming a plaiſter as broad as the ſore, and 
inſtead of oppoſing Philip here and there, in ſending ſuccours 
as they had two or three times already done to places taken 
| before they could arrive, to begin a war in earneſt, to excite 
all their confederates to riſe in arms, and concur with them 
in deſtroying the power of an ambitious prince, who would 
neither be contented with his own, nor ſuffer other people 
to enjoy their poſſeſſions in quiet. He concluded with afſur- 
ing them, if they truſted any longer to expedients they would 


be ruined, becauſe Philip would every day grow ſtronger, 


and they weaker ; whereas, by following vigorous and uni- 


form counſels, they might poſſibly retrieve all things, and 


reduce Philip and his Macedonians to their primitive obſcurity. 


The 
+ 
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The Athenians liſtened, as they were wont to do, attentively 


to his diſcourſe, and came to ſome reſolutions which were 


ſuitable thereto ; but contented themſelves with this, and 
took no care to put their votes in execution. To ſay the 


truth, they were at this time very unfit for great undertak- 


ings; the general they chiefly relied on was Chares, a man 
of great vices, and ſmall abilities; it is true, Phocion was then 
in their ſervice, but they employed him in a trifling war in 
Cyprus, where it was not in his power to do them much 
good; beſides he was ſo modeſt that he never ſought com- 
mand, nor inſtigated wars that he might raiſe his authority b 

them, though, taken as a ſoldier and an orator, as a late 
man and a general, he was by far the greateſt Athenian of 
his time. As he was a moſt diſintereſted patriot, he could 
have no great affection for Philip, but as he perfectly well 
knew the diſpoſition of his countrymen, and how unlikely 
they were to ſupport long ſuch meaſures as were neceſſary to 
pull down the Macedonian power, he did not expreſs himſelt 


_ vehemently, but choſe rather to cultivate the eſteem which 


on all occaſions Philip ſhewed for the ſtate of Athens, as a 


means of preſerving her, when things ſhould be in that ſtate 
which he conceived they wanted virtue to prevent. From 
this character the reader will eaſily diſcern, that Demo/thenes 
and he could not well agree, the former was always warm, 

his language copious, and his deſigns vaſt and ſurprizing ; 
 Phacion on the other hand was of a mild temper, delivered 
"himſelf in very few words, and propoſed things at once fit 
and eaſy to be done; yet he ſeldom or never concurred with 


the people, but ſpoke as poignantly againſt their vices as 


Demeſthenes himſelf, inſomuch, that this orator once told 


him, The Athenians, Phocion, in ſome of their mad fits will 


murder thee. The ſame, anſwered he, may fall to thee, De- 
moſthenes, i ever they come to be ſober. At this ſcaſon ſuch | 


of the Athenians as had a competent ſhare of eloquence and 


knowledge in ſtate affairs, applied themſelves to the manage- 


ment of the aſſemblies, to the practice of pleading, and other 
civil matters; ſuch again as had ſpent their time in the ar- 


my, addicted themſelves wholly to military employments, 
endeavoured to obtain ſuch commands as were at once ho- 


nourable and lucrative, and meddled little with the civil po- 


lity, ſeldom aſpiring to the ſupreme magiſtracy, but confining 


themſelves wholly to what they conceived their ſphere.  P-o- 


cion was too wiſe not to diſcern how dangerous ſuch a con- 
duct muſt in the end prove to the ſtate ; he ſaw that their 
ſpeakers would dwindle into declaimers, and their officers 
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become ſoldiers of fortune, valuing nothing but their rank and 
their pay. He applied himſelf therefore alike to both, he 
ſpoke frequently in the aſſemblies, but in few, plain, and ſig- 
nificant words ; he refuſed no commands that were affigned 
him, never canvaſſed for any, and lived and died poor. The 
Chalcidian cities fell moſt of them into the hands of Philip, in 
the laſt year of the hundred and ſeventh olympiad, and the 
year following he made war on the Olynthians, a people who 
had hitherto been a match for him, and had frequently been 
an overmatch for his predeceſſors. When the news of this 
expedition was ſpread through Greece, Demoſthenes exerted his 
utmoſt eloquence to engage the Athenians to aid the people 
of Olynthus to the utmoſt of their power, and there are ſtil] 
remaining three excellent orations on this ſubject. The rea- 
ſons offered by him appeared ſo clear, and the neceſſity of 
ſending ſuccours to Olynthus was made fo evident, that relief 
was decreed. The ſupplies ſent were ſmall, but they came 
fo opportunely, that the Olynthians received great advantages 
from them; which being reported at Athens, the people be- 
came inſolent with their good fortune, and affected to give 
out, that the Athenians had nothing more to do than to ap- 
pear in a war, in order to carry victory to the fide they fa- 
voured ; but Demoſt henes ſhewed them the vanity of theſe 
light conceits in his third oration on the Olynthian war, where- 
in lie told them, that there was indeed ſome merit in begin- 
ning well, but that they were in danger of loſing even this, 
if they did not proceed with the ſame ſpirit, and enable their 
confederatès not only to repulſe the invaſion of Philip, but 
alſo to invade him in their turns, and to carry that terror in- 
t» Macetlon, which of late years Philip had ſtruck through all 
tis neighbours. But the Athenians were not able to reliſh 
ſuch high-ſeaſoned diſcourſes, they were content to ſend a 
ſquadron now and then to the coaſts of Thrace with a ſmall 
body of land troops on board ; but to think ſeriouſly of a war 
| lrxe that which their fore-fathers had ſuſtained againſt the 
Peloponnefians, and for it to forego all their public diverſions, 
and relinquiſh all the donatives which they at preſent receiv- 
ed from the revenue of the ſtate, was what the Athemans of 
thoſe times could not be brought to endure; what therefore 
Demoſthenes had predicted came exactly to paſs, Olynthus 
could not long reſiſt the power of Philip's armies and his 
bribes ; on the contrary, two of its citizens betrayed the 
place into his hands, where having exerciſed all that his 
cruelty and his avarice could dictate, he marched away, big 
with 
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with new projects for aggrandizing his own empire and ruin- 
ing his neighbours f. 

Taz Phacion, or, as the friends of Philip affected to call 
it, the ſacred war, was open yet, and the Beotians and their 
allies, who were unable to carry it on with their proper forces, 
entreated the king of Macedon to come down into the heart 
of Greece, and put an end thereto. But Philip, being at 
that time intent on his conqueſts in Thrace, did not liſten fo 
readily to this propoſal as was expected ; the true reaſon 
was, that he grew apprehenſive of the Athenians, and was in 

| ſome doubt whether, confidering their great intereſt in Thrace, 
they might not be able to ſtir up much miſchief in his abſence. 
He therefore propoſed to make peace with them, and, his 
party in Athens having drawn over many to an opinion that 
this would be a mighty advantage to their republic, Æſchincs 
with ſome other deputies were ſent to treat with him. He 
made theſe ambaſſadors wait his leiſure, until he had finiſhed 
his affairs in Thrace ; then he came ſuddenly down into 770 
ſaly, propoſing to paſs immediately into Phacis, which gricv- 
ouſly alarmed the Athenians, notwithſtanding their miniſters 
had concluded a peace for ſeven years. Demoſthenes adviſed 
them to ſend and demand a ratification of the treaty before he 
paſſed the Pylæ, as alſo to perſuade him not to undertake a 
war againſt the Phocians. On the other hand, the Beotions 
ſent to intreat him to continue his march and come ſpeedily 
to their aſſiſtance. Philip heard all the ambaſſadors, and 
though their demands were diametrically oppoſite, he pro- 
miſed them all to do as they deſired, and thereby kept them 
in a ſtate of dependence, till he ſeized the poſt of Ther mopiæ; 
then coming down with a mighty army into Locris in the third i 
year of the hundred and eighth ohmpiad, he put an end to the | 
 facred war by his preſence only; for the Phoczans, finding 
themſelves too weak to give him battle, made a treaty, 
whereby their general obtained leave to march away with 
ſuch as would follow him; the reſt were left to the mercy of P 
Philip, who referred them to the Amphictyons, which great 1 
council, in return for this eminent ſervice, took from the 4 
Phocians their double veice, and gave it to Philip and hi: 9 
ſubjects, who till then had no voice at all. Returning crown-_ = 
ed with glory into his own country, he bent his arms firli ? 
againſt the 7/lyrians, and ſoon after, when he conceived the 
Athenians unable to help them, he attempted to bring the 
r under his dominion. Pe: ane was ſeated on 
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the ſhore of Propontis, and as it always favoured the Athe- 
nians, had incurred the Macedonian's high diſpleaſure. The 
inhabitants, however, were not eafily ſubdued, they had 
learned from the Athenians to ſet a high value on their liberty, 


and prepared to defend themſelves valiantly, when they heard 


that Philip was marching againſt them. The Perſian king 
beginning to doubt the deſigns of the Macedonian, whole an- 
ceſtors had been his tributaries, gave inſtructions to his lieu- 


_ tenants, who were neareſt P nthus, to favour the inhabi- 
tants as much as poſſible ; the Byzantines alſo, doubting much 

the intentions of Philip, ſent Perynthus à very great ſupply, 
inſomuch, that they not a little weakened their own forces, 


of which Philip having intelligence, he left part of his ar 
to block up Perynthus, and marched at the head of the reſt 
to ſurprize or beſiege Byzantium ; at the news of this the 
Athenians were indeed affrighted ; ; they therefore decreed, 

that ſuccours ſhould be immediately ſent, and with more than 
ordinary care put it in the power of Chares, who was elected 
general, to fail with a good fleet and a numerous army to the 


aſſiſtance of the Byzantines ; yet this effected nothing, for 


when the fleet appeared off of Byzantium, the inhabitants of 


that city refuſed to let it enter their port, having before ex- 
ge- the worth of the Athenian admiral, and knowing 


im to be no better than a pirate with a commiſion. Chares, 
having dreſſed this refuſal in the worſt colours poſſible, diſ- 


patched advice of it home, where it put the Athenians into 
a mighty chafe, and cauſed many of them to ſay in the aſſem- 

bly, that it was a. pity they had affiſted the Byzantines at all; 
upon which Phecion, riſing up, addreſſed them in the follow- 


ing conciſe terms: My maſters, you ought not ſo much to 


blame the jealou y of your $—A as the baſe behaviour of your 


generals, who have rendered you ſuſpected even to theſe who 
are unable ta ſupport themſelves without your aſſiſtance. 
Upon this the people, with their uſual inconſtancy, dropped 


their former opinion, and unanimouſly choſe Phocion general, 
who, immediately failing to the Helleſpont, received the 
command of the fleet from Chares, and again appeared before 


Byzantium, landed his forces, and would have encamped 


without the city; but the Byzantines would by no means 


permit it, ſetting open their gates, and joyfully receiving the 


Athbenians when they had Phocion for their general; who 
quickly obliged Philip to return to his own dominions, took 


many of his ſhips, recovered ſeveral places into which he 
had put gariſons, and exceedingly harraſſed the frontiers of 
his kingdom. So that it appeared, that the Macedonian was 

5 not 
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not invincible, when oppoſed by a man of probity as well as 


of abilities *. 

SOMETIME after this the Megarians privately ſought the 
friendſhip of the Athenians. Phocion, being apprehenſive that 
the Beotians would exert themſelves to prevent this union, 
cauſed an aſſembly to be called very early in the morning; 
where having preſented the petition from Megara, and back- 
ed it with great warmth, the Atbenians came into it ver 
_ readily; whereupon he made proclamation, that all ſuch as 
would go on this expedition ſhould immediately aſſemble in 
arms, and a great number preſenting themſelves very readi- 
ly, he without more ado put himſelf at their head, and 
marched directly away to Megara, where he was very joy- 
fully received. He re-edified the _ walls, joining that 
city to its port Niſæa, and thereby effectually ſecured it to 
the Athenians ; after this he was ſent again among the iſlands, 
to regulate all things for the intereſt of his country. Philip 
in the mean time neglected nothing which might either tend 
to the raiſing of his own power, or depreſſing that of the Greek 
ſtates; but, above all, defiring to humble the Athenians, he 

came ſuddenly down to Phocis, and having ſeized Elatæa, 
he there aſſembled a mighty army with a reſolution to invade 
Attica, for which purpoſe there was an abſolute neceſſity of 
paſſing through Bæotia; the Athenians upon this were in the 
utmoſt confuſion, ſo that Demoſthenes had need of all his e- 
loquence to keep up their ſpirits; at laſt, however, he pre- 


vailed upon them to declare war againſt Philip, and to ſend 


to the Bæotians to intreat them to ſtand faſt for the liberty 


of Greece ; he alſo engaged them to raiſe a very conſiderable 


army in an inſtant, and to chooſe Chares and Lyſicles gene- 


rals, who without more ado marched into Bæotia, where 


they were kindly received, and promiſed all things. Philip, 
however, reſolving to have as few enemies as he could to deal 
with, ſent Python into Beotia to perſuade the people of that 
country to be quiet; to him the Athenians oppoſed Demo/t- 
henes, whoſe eloquence prevailing, the Bœotians joined their 
utmoſt force with the Athenians, and reſolved to hazard all in 
a general engagement. Demoſthenes magnified this at Athens 


as a mighty ſtroke of policy, becauſe he put the war at a 
diſtance from Attica, to which Phocion ſhrewdly replied : 


Let us not be ſo careful about the place where we are to en- 
gage, as how to get the victory; that is the only way to keep 
the war at a diftance ; whereas, if we are overcome, the ve 

worſt of calamities will be ſoon at our doors. Phacion had the 
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reſolution alſo to expreſs at the ſame time a dillike of the 
war, and a doubtfulneſs of its event, nay even to propoſe an 
accommodation, and the renewing of the peace with Philip, 
when an Athenian of very bad character cried out, Dare/t 


thou, Phocion, think of diſſuading the Athenians from the 


war, now the ſword is drawn? Yes, I dare, returned he, 
though I know that in time of war I ſhall always be thy maſ- 


ter, whereas in peace thou perhaps may be mine. The event 


ſhewed how juſt a notion Phocion had of things; for Philip 
coming down at laſt with an army of thirty thouſand foot 
and two thouſand horſe, the Athenians and Beotians met him 
at Cheronæa. In this battle, which began at the riſing of the 
ſun, Alexander commanded one wing, and his father the o- 
ther ; the confederate army was divided according to the na- 
tions of which it conſiſted, the Athenians having the right, and 


the Bæotians the left; at the beginning the confederates had 


the better, whereupon Stratocles an Athenian commander 
cried out, Come on, brother ſoldiers, let us drive them back 
tu Maccdon ; which king Philip hearing, ſaid very coolly to 
one of his officers, Theſe Athenians do nat know haw to con- 
gurr. Whereupon he directed the files of his phalanx to be 


ſtreightened, and drawing his men up very cloſe, retired to 
an eminence hard by, from whence, when the Athenians 
were eager in their purſuit, he came down like thunder, 
broke, and routed them with predigious flaughter. Deme/t- 


henes acted very unbecomingly in this engagement, for he 


_ deſerted his poſt, and was one of the firſt that fled. Philip 


did not preſerve that wiſdom after his victory which he had 


| ſhewn in the fight; for he danced about like one diſtracted 
with joy, and coming up to the band of Athenian priſoners, 
treated them with ſcoffs and ill language; upon which De- 


mades, who was one of them, could not help reproving him: 
Since fortune, O Philip, ſaid he, ſeems to have aſſigned thee 


the part of Agamemnon, why wilt thou play Therſites? At 


which Philip bluſhing ordered him to be immediately re- 


leaſed, and diſcharged likewiſe the reſt of the Athenian cap- 
tives, who ſending afterwards to demand their baggage, Phi- 
lip ſaid laughing, I believe theſe people don't think we bear 
them in earneſt, He ordered it, however, to be given 
them; he likewiſe ſent ambaſſadors to Athens to renew the 


peace; which was done. After this Philip convoked a ge- 
neral aſſembly of the Greeks, into which Demades 8 
the Athenians to inſiſt on being received. Phacton oppoſed it, 
alledging that they ought firſt to be informed what Philip 


would demand in that aſſembly ; however, it was carried a- 


gainſt him ; but when it afterwards appeared, that the Athe- 


nians 
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nians were by this raſh ſtep obliged to furniſh the king with a 
body of horſe and a ſquadron of ſhips, they repented their 
| meddling at all, and reproached, in the aſſembly Demades and 
the other orators, who were ſo forward in the buſineſs, ex- 
prefling at the ſame time a doubt, whether they ought to 


comply with articles ſo unworthy of the Athenian ſtate. 


Phocion upon this ſtood up again, J foreſaw, gentlemen, ſaid 
he, what would happen, and therefore I was againſt this flep 
when it was firſt propoſed ; but ſince it is once taken, I am 
for it, and adviſe you to bear it as well as you can, always 

remembering the conduct of your anceſtors, who ſuited their 
behaviour to their fortune , ſometimes giving laws, ſometimes 


receiving them, but - doing both with a good grace, whereby 
they not only preſerved their own city, but alſo all Greece. 


The kindneſs expreſſed by the king towards the Athenians 


was not over fincere, fince he doubted ſo far of them as to 


require, on the marriage of his daughter Cleopatra, that a 
deputy ſhould be ſent from them with a gold crown, as from 
the reſt of the cities, which was accordingly done, and pre- 
ſented to him in the midſt of the marriage ſolemnities, with 
this remarkable compliment; that if any conſpirator againſt 


Philip fled to Athens, he ſhould be delivered up. At this 
marriage, however, Philip was murdered, which gave a new _ 


turn to affairs at Athens; Demoſthenes and his party making 
great rejoycings, wearing chaplets of flowers, and behaving 
zs if they had gained a great victory; which Phocion repre- 


hended, bidding them remember, that the army, which had 
beat them at Cheronæa, was leſſened but by ore. This reproof, 


however grave, however poignant, had little effect; the 
very people who put Lyſicles their general to death, merely 
becauſe he was ſo unlucky as to command them in that bat- 
tle, who directed Deme/tLenes to exalt the memory of thoſe 
who fell therein in a funeral oration, who in contradiction to 
theſe meaſures had juſt now flattered the king by ſending him 
a crown of gold, ran again into the ſame extravagancies, and 
heard with pleaſure all the harſh things the orators could ſay 
of the young Alexander, whom they repreſented as a giddy 
wrong-headed boy, ready to graſp all things in his imagina- 


tion, and able to perform nothing: But he ſoon gave them 
occaſion to underſtand, that they were mightily miſtaken, by 
his quick diffolution of that confederacy which they formed, 


not only for depriving him of the command of Greece, but 
even of his hereditary dominions; for Demoſthenes taking 
pains to inſpire all the ſtates with high notions of liberty, the 
Atolians firſt of all made a decree to recal the exiles whom 


Philip had driven out of their country. The H raciotes 
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drove out the Macedonian gariſon, the Thebans caſt out that 
which had been eſtabliſhed in the citadel, the Arcadi ans, as 
they had refuſed to give their votes for Philip's becoming ge- 
neral of Greece, ſo they now rejected Alexander; the Argives, 
Eleans, Lacedemonians, and others in Peloponneſus, all ſpoke the 
ſame language, and all determined to throw off that yoke which 
the Macedonians had impoſed ; they likewiſe treated with 
Attalus, Alexander's uncle, who aſpired to the kingdom, to fa- 
vour his pretenſions; ſo that if the ſon of Philip had really been 
as weak as the Athenian orators would have repreſented him, he 
muſt have been cruſhed by ſuch a load of oppoſition ; but he, 


far from being diſmayed, came firſt into the council of the 


Amphittyons, where he procured himſelf to be recognized ge- 
neral of Greece. He then marched immediately towards Thebes 
with a numerous army, ſacked and plundered it, and thereby 
ſtruck ſuch a terror into the reſt of the confederates, that no- 


body durſt oppoſe him. As to the Athentans, he refuſed to 


admit them into his favour, unleſs they delivered up to him 
Demoſthenes, and, as ſome ſay, nine more of their orators ; 


| other hiſtorians ſay, but ſeven. This ftruck the aſſembly 


with the utmoſt terror, none knowing what to ſay, or what 
to propoſe ; at laſt they called upon Phocton and deſired his o- 


pinion, upon which, ariſing up and pointing to his friend Ni- 


cocles, Theſe perſons, ſaid he, whom Alexander demands of you, 
are they who have brought you into theſe miſerable circumſlan- 
ces; circumſtances ſo miſerable, that if be demanded that friend 


of mine, | ſhould adviſe you to deliver him, innocent as be is. As 


for my own life, if that would purchaſe your ſafety, I would 
reſign it chearfully ; but truly it pierces my heart, that thoſe 
who have fled for ſuccour from the deſelation of Thebes, ſhould 
have fo little hopes of ſafety here ; ſurely it would be more for 
our intereſt to pacify the conqueror in time, and to intercede for 
bath cities, than to hazard another battle. Demoſthenes con- 
tented himſelf with ſaying, that once on a time the wolves 25 


fered to make peace with the ſheep ; but firſt, ſaid he, they 


would have them give up their dogs. The ſtream, however, 
was too ftrong, and therefore he and his party were forced to 
give way. The firſt decree which the Athenians paſſed for 


making peace, and which they ſent to Alexander, he would 


not deign to take notice of, but turned his back upon the am- 
baſſadors, as if they had not been worthy of his notice; but 
when Phocion preſented the ſecond decree, he received him 


very graciouſly, and not only granted him his requeſts, but 
| liſtened to his advice, nay he had the complaiſance to tell him 


at parting, Your Athenians ought to have their eyes about them, 
for, if 1 ſhould miſcarry, they only are worthy to W 
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The friendſhip, which Alexander contracted with this general, 
was not broke off or interrupted by his expedition into Aſia; 


on the contrary, he wrote to him frequently, offered him 


mighty preſents, and even his choice of four cities; nay, 
what was ftill a greater mark of his regard, when he no lon- 
ger uſed in his letters the phraſe of Alexander wiſhes health, 
he preſerved it to him and Antipater, as if they had been his 
equals. When that conqueror had occaſion for gallies to com- 
pleat his fleet, he ſent to demand thoſe which had been pro- 
miſed him by the Athenians : the orators, as they were wont, 
oppoſed this as derogatory to their freedom; at laſt Phocion 
being required to ſpeak, delivered his ſentiments freely, which 
were, that the gallies ſhould be immediately ſent ; For, ſaid 
he, till you can put yourſelves at the head of Greece, I would 
have you the friends of theſe who are at the head of it. Har- 
palus, one of Alexander's commanders, having in ſeveral reſ- 
pects failed in his duty, and dreading the reſentment of his prince, 
fled with an immenſe quantity of treaſure, which he had a- 


maſſed together out of the ſpoils of Alia. Athens was the 


City of Greece ht thought the moſt proper place for his retreat; 
and therefore thither he came and brought his plunder along 
with him, not doubting, that, ſince he came laden with wealth, 
he ſhould meet with friends enough to be purchaſed. Accord- 
ingly moſt of the orators came flocking about him, to know 


how they might be ſerviceable, and upon what terms; as for 


Demoſthenes, his good ſenſe engaged him to make a warm 0- 
ration againft receiving a perſon who was little better than a 
thief, and thereby involving the commonwealth in a war, at 
once dangerous and unjuſt ; but a few days after, when the 
treaſure was publicly brought aſhore and laid up, Demoeſthe- 
nes being preſent took notice of the king's golden cup, where- 
upon Harpalus deſired him to poize it in his hand, and con- 


ſider its weight; which he did, and then aſked the price of 
it; To you Sir (ſaid Harpalus), it ſhall come wich twenty ta- 
Tents; at night accordingly it was ſent, and Demoſthenes, 


when he was called upon the next day in the aſſembly to deli- 


ver his opinion, ſhewed his neck, which was ſwath: d round 


with ſeveral rollers, and made figns, that he was unable to 
ſpeak ; upon which ſome of the wits ſaid, The orator had got 
4 ſilver quinſey, As for Phocion, Harpalus knew well that he 
was of another diſpoſition, and therefore he ſent him no leſs 


than ſeven hundred talents, and offered to commit himſelfand 


all his affairs to his diſpoſal ; but Phocion treated thoſe who 


came to him very roughly, and threatened not to be content 
with words, if he went on thus to corrupt the people ; when 


the matter came to be debated the laſt time in the aſſembly, 
A 1 8885 thoſe 
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thoſe who had received his money railed moſt at Harpalus to 
conceal their own guilt, whereas Phocion expreſſed a great re- 
gard for his misfortune, and treated him in ſuch gentle terms, 
that Harpalus again offered lim money; but he was impreg- 
nable, and in the end the Athenians expelled the Macedonian 
the city, and ordered the court of Areopagus to take cogni- 
zunce ol ſuch as were impeached of bribery ; which court dealt 
very ſeverely with them, and particularly fined Demęſthenes 
{ifty talents, and ordered him to be impriſoned till it was paid, 

but he ſhortly after made his eſcape from thence and fled to 


22 Jiua, where he remained till after the death of Alexander, 
which was no very long time ?. 


Tris great event . all the affairs of Grects's the Athent- 


ans had been much diflatished with him, for deſigning to take 
from them Samos, in order to reſtore it to its antient inhabi- 
tants; and therefore, when Aſclepiades, the ſon of Hippar- 


has, brought the firſt news of it to Athens, the people ran 


immediately into the marxct-place, where many contradict- 
ed it, but the majority cried out, that what Ajclepiades had 


related was true. Phocion, fearing they would do ſome mad 


action or other, cried out, Vell, uppeſe it is, if it be true 
to day, it will be true to marrow, ay, and the next day, ſo 
that we /ball have time enough to deliberate coolly, The ora- 
tors unanimouſly concurred in prompting the people to make 


war, and indeed all Greece was in commotion ; ſo that at length 


ic was Carried by a great majority, that the Athenians ſhould 


take upon them the defence of the common liberty, ſhould 


free all the cities from their gariſons, ſhould fit out a flect of 


two hundred and torty ſail, and that all men under forty years 
old ſhould take up arms. Leothenes was the commander, 
who drew together a very fine army, with which he marched 
againſt the Macedonians. Autipater, as ſoon as he had intel- 


ligence of this, ſent to Craterus in Cilicia to come to his aſ- 


5 ſiftance, but in the interim he marched into The//aly himſelf 


with 13000 foot, and 600 horſe. The Theſ/al:ans joined him 
with a great body of cavalry ; but when Leo/thenes approach- 


ed, and it appeared, that the Athenians and their confederates 
were by far more numerous, the Theſſalians deſerted to them; 
pet Antipater had the courage to venture a battle, in which 


his ay were thoroughly beaten, and himſelf conſtrained 
to fly; but he ſhewed himſelf a great general in his flight, 
for arriving with ſome foot at Lamia a city in Theſſaly, he 


cauled the Place to be fortified, and received into it all his 


"© 3 lib. xi ii, Pro r. in vit. Demoſth. & Phocion. 
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troops as faft as they came up, ſo that he drew together again 
8 or 9000 men, and prepared to make an obſlinate reſiſtance. 


Leofthenes, coming up with the confederate army, inveſted 


and attacked this city, but finding that it could not be taken 
by ſtorm, he was conſtrained to make a regular ſiege : An- 
tipater watching his opportumty, though he was every day 
attacked by freſh troops, made a ſally upen the workmen, 
and put them in great diſorder. Leoſthenes, coming to en- 


courage them, was unfortunately kiiled with a ſtone, which 


greatly diſpirited the Greets ; however, they choſe Antinha- 
tus their general, and continued the war, notwithſtanding Aa- 
tipater had eſcaped out of Lamia; not long after they routed 
the Macedonian, under the command of Lecnatus, which 
victory was their ruin; for ſlighting the AZacedonians, many 


returned home to their reſpective cities. Autipater having 


Joined the remains of Leonatus's army, and being joined at- 
terwards by Creteris, who yielded to him the command, he 
ſoon after fought and routed the Greets under the command 
of Antiphalus and Momma: though there were but hve hun- 
dred men flain in this battle, yet the confederates were fo 
diſpirited that they ſent to Autipater to treat of peace; but 
Antipater refuſed to treat at all of a general peace, profeſſing 
at the ſame time, that he was willing to hear and receive am- 
baſſadors from each of the cities, and to conſider their reſpec- 
tive demands. At firſt the Grecians rejected this with ſcorn, 


but when ſeveral of the Th-/alian cities were taken by ſtorm, 
they were glad to treat upon the terms preſcribed, upon which 
Artipater received the ambaſſadors very kindly, and granted 
almoſt every thing they deſired ; thus the Athenians were de- 


prived of all their confederates, and in a ſhort time reduced 
to the utmoſt extremity. In this diſtreſs Phoczon with ſome 
of the orators were deputed to go to Cadmen, where Anti- 
pater was encamped, to procure from him, if poſſible, an ho- 
nourable peace ; when they came thither, Phocion intreated 


that the terms might be adjuſted there, whereas Craterus was 


for marching into Attica, and treating with the Athenians, as 
it were, at their own doors; ſaying it was unreaſonable to bur- 


den their friends with an army, while they were treating with 


enemies. Antipater replied, that what he ſaid was juſt; But 
yet, continued he, let us grant this favour to Phecion. In 
fine, a treaty was concluded, or rather Autipater impoſed up- 


on the Athenians theſe conditions; that Demeſihenes and Hy- 


perides ſhould be delivered up, that the antient way of railing 
taxes in the city ſhould be reſtored, that they ſnould receive 


a gariſon into Murychia, defray the charges of the war, and 


ſubmit to ſome other taxes. Phocion was very detirous that 
8 they 
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they might be ſpared the gariſon ; but Antipater anſwered, 
I will deny thee, Phocion, nothing, but what will inevitably 


tend to thy ruin and my own. In conſequence of this treaty, 


Menyllus, a man of great ſweetneſs of temper, and one of 
Phocion's friends, was ſent to command the gariſon, which 
entered Munychia; Demoſthenes in the mean time fled, fear- 
ing to be delivered up to Antipater; and being purſued by 
ſome perſons in that nobleman's ſervice, poiſoned himſelf (P). 


The 


P) As to the character and eloquence of Demoſthenes, we have 
ſpoken at large in the text ; as to his works, the greateſt part of 
which have eſcaped the injuries of time, the reader is to expect 
an account of them elſewhere; in this note we have nothing in 


view but his misfortunes and death, which to have related at length 


would have broke in on the thread of our niſtory, and to have 


E over in few words, muſt have offended the peruſer. When 


e was baniſhed, that is voluntarily, by flying from priſon, ſome of 
his enemies followed him out of town; from theſe he endeavour- 


ed to hide himſelſ, but they having him in view. kept cloſe to 


him, and at laſt coming near, called him by his name; and when he 
came out, exhorted him to bear his misfortunes patiently, and pre- 
ſented him with a ſum of money for his ſupport ; whereupon De- 
moſthenes broke out into a louder lamentation than ever, crying 
out, Alas, how fhall } ſupport my/elf under ſo heavy an affifion, fince 


Jam forced to leave a city, where one's very enemies are more kind 


and generous than any friends I can hope to find elſewhere? To ſay the 


truth, his love for his country made him bear hi exile but very 


indifferently, the greateſt part of which he ſpent either in Ægina 


or Trezene, from whence he could ſee the coaſt of Attica, towards 


which he would frequently look with tears in his eyes; he had a 
Juſt ſenſe, however, of the dangers to which wiſe men are expoſed 


in democratic governments; for looking once at the citadel, he 
could not help breaking out into this exclamation; O Goddeſs Mi- 


nerva, whence comes it, that thou delighteſt in three ſuch fierce and 
untractable creatures, the owl, the dragon, and the people! When 


_ Leofthenes led the Greeks againſt Antipater, and endeavoured to pre- 
vent ſlavery from being induced by all the commanders of Alexan- 
der the Great, Demoſthenes exerted his eloquence again, and was 


indefatigable in {lirring up all the little ſtates to remain firm in 
their confederacy for ſupporting the Grecian liberty. Amongſt the 
reſt, he travelled to the Arcadians, among whom one Pytheas an 
agent of the Macedonians was very buiy ; this Man, ſeeing the A. 


_ thenian ambaſſadors and Demoſſ henes with them at a public afſembly, 


could not help crying out, That as it is a certain fign there is ſome 


_ diſeaſe in the family where aſſes milk is brought, ſo the coming 
of an Athenian embaſſy was a never-failing indication, that the 


city to which they came was indiſpoſed. Demoſthenes immediately 


retorted this compariſon : As aſſes milk, ſaid he, is never carried 
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The Macedonian gariſon being ſettled in Athens, a great 
number of the lower citizens were disfranchiſed and ſent into 


into a houſe, but with intent to reſtore the health of thoſe who 
dwell therein, ſo the Athenians never ſend their ambaſſadors to any 
City, but with a view to cure it of thoie diſtempers with which it 
is afflicted. On the report of this the Athenians inſtantly re ca led 
him, found a means to ſatisfy his fine, and paid him the higheſt 
honours they could invent. But his proſperity was of a very ſhort 
continuance ; for in September the Greeks loſt the battle of Canon, 
in October the Macedonian gariſon entered Athens, in Nowember De- 
moſthenes fled to avoid death, which followed and overtook him in 
the ſame month ; for one Archias a player, having undertaken to 


Antipater to find him out, receiving intelligence, that he had taken 
ſanctuary in the temple of Neptune in the little iſland of Calauria, he 


paſſed over thither with a ſmall detachment of Thracian guards. 
When he found Demoſthenes, he would fain have periuaded him to 
go with him to Antipater, aiſuring him, that he would receive no 
harſh treatment, which was very improbab'e, becauſe moſt of his 
friends were already murdered. To theſe fine ſpeeches therefore 
the oratui anſwered : O Archias, I awas never much pleaſed with 


you as a Player, and now I am as little moved*by you as a Negocia- 


tor. Archias beginning at this to grow angry and to threaten him; 
* Now, ſaid Demoſthenes, thou ſpeakeſt lite the oracle of Macedon ; 
before thou didſt but act a part. Therefore forbear only a little, while 
I wwrite a word or two home to my family. Having thus ſpoken he 
withdrew himſelf farther into the temple, and taking ſome paper 
as if he meant to write, he put the quiil into his mouth, and bitin 

it as he was wont to do when he was thoughtful or writing, he held 


it there for ſome time Then he bowed down his head and cover- 


ed it. The ſoldiers who ſtood at the door, ſuppoſing all this to 
proceed from puſillanimity, in derifion called him effeminate faint- 
hearted coward. And Archias drawing near deſired him to riſe up, 
and repeating the ſame kind things he had laid betore, he ce 


more promiſed to make his peace with Antipater. But Demoſthenes, 
perceiving that now the potion hid pierced and ſeized his vitais, 
uncovered his head ; and fixing his eyes upon Archias, Now, iaid 


he, as ſoon as you pleaſe you may act the part of Creon in the tra- 


gedy, and caſt out this Body of mine unbu/ied; but, continued he, 


turning towards the altar. O gracious Neptune, I, for my own part, 


while J am yet alive, ariſe and depart ou? of this ſacred place. with- _ 


out profaning it; but Antipater and the Macedoniens have not left 
ſo much as thy temple unpolluted, but have drfiled it by my death. Af- 
ter he had thus ſpoken, ae deſired to be held ap, becauſe already 
he began to tremble and ſtagger, as he was going forward and 


paſſing by the altar, he fell down, and with a groan gave up the 


ghoſt (3). „ 
; (3) Plutarch. in vita Demoſt hen. prope fin. 
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Thrace, where Antipater aſſigned them a place to build a city, 
and lands to cultivate. In the mean time political affairs 
were managed by men of the better fort, and eſpecially by 


Phocton, who was in very high credit with Antipater and the 
' Macedonians. He was for proceeding ſtill on his old maxim of 
complying with the times, and making no attempts beyond 


the reach of their power. Happy had it- been for the Athe- 
nians, if they had gone into this way of thinking; but they 


were continually repining at the loſs of that power, which 


they knew not how to manage; abhorred the fight of the 
Macedonian gariſon, which they knew not how to remove; 


and earneſtly longed foi an alteration of circumſtances, 


though there was no reaſon to hope that ſuch an alteration 
would be for their benefit. They were continually prefling 
Pphocion to apply to Antipater for removing the garifon, and 
xt laſt finding all their ſolicitations in vain, they turned their 
eyes on Demades the oratcr, who was alſo in the Macedonian 
intereſt, and had been greatly favoured by Antipater. This 
man, will ing to do the people 2 pieaſure, and at the ſame 
time to mise a diſplay of his intereſt, readily undertook 


the propcſed embaſſy. This Atbenian was a man of parts and 
eloquence, but probity and diſintereſtedneſs were not 2mong 


O 
the number of his good qualities, as we may gueſs from this 


ſaving of * Antipater” s. That he had two friends at Athens, 


Phocion and Demades, the ſermer a man who would receive 


n fatrsfaftion for the ſervices he did him, and the latter who 
world never te ſatisfied how much foever he reccived. Whether 


Antipater had lately left off his liberality towarcs this orator, 


or whether Demades had reaſon to hope greater appointments 
from Perdiccas, who was Autipater's mortal enemy, is a 
point we cannot determine; but ſo it was, that Demades had 
entered into a correſpondence with Perdiccas, and had put him 


upon invading Macedonia and Greece, and afluming the go- 


vernment of them himſelf, making uſe in one of his letters 


” this expreſſion, Tyat at profent - lhuy leaned en an eld 


otter flaff, meaning Antipater. It to fel] out, that all theſe 
ankles, and particularly this very letter, were found 


out, while Demades and his fon Demias were ſoliciting the 


recal of the gariſon; upon which Axtitater ordered the fon 
to be put to death, not only in the preſence of the father, but 
in ſuch a manner, that his blood flew ail over him. After 
this Demades himſelf was put to death, and the Aehenians left 


without hopes of ever ſeeing this dit taken out of their 
mouths b. 
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On the death of Antzpater two factions ſprung up in Mace- Caſſander 
donia, the one headed by Polyperchon, who had the cuſtody ſerves A- 
of the perſon of the king“, and the other by Caſſander the ſon thens. 
of Autipater; the latter ſent Nicanor to command the gari- Year of 
ſon in Athens, a man of great art and a good ſoldier ; with the r lood, 
him Phecioz: often converſed, labouring all he could to per- 3 
ſuade him to uſe the citizens kindly, and to leave the govern- Ch 
ment in the ſame condition in which he found it; Poly- * 
perchon, on the other hand, deſiring to recover the Greet ci- © yp 
ties from his rival Caſſander, publiſhed a decree in the king's 
name, reſtoring them all to freedom, particularly Athens, 
directing the gariſon immed ately to withdraw from thence, 
and the democracy to be reſtored. This had its effect, for it 


put the Athenians all into confuſion; Nicanor rcfufed to obe 


the decree, and becauſe Phocion correſponded with him after- 
wards, the people accuſed him of being an enemy to his coun- 
try, whereas he deſired nothing more than to ſee their liberty 
reſtored, which it was nt likely to be on a bare decree un- 
ſupported by arms, Nicazor paying no reſpect to Polyperchon's 
orders. Not long after Polyper chan came with the king and 
a great army into Attica, or at Icait to the borders of Attica, 
whither Phocion was ſent, and deputics from the Athenians to 


_ accuſe him; Polyperchon, willing to keep up to the terms of 


that decree which he had publiſhed, ſent back Phocicn and his 
friends chained in carts, with this meſſage, That though he 
Was convinced they were traitors, yet he left them to be judged 
by the Atheuians as a free people. As ſoon as there was ſilence 
made that he could be heard, Phzcion demanded, whether 
they intended to proceed againſt them by form of law; ang 
ſome crying out that they would, Phocion demanded, how 
that coula be, if they were not allowed a fair hearing ; but 


perceiving by the clamour of the people, that no ſuch thing 


was to he expected, he cried out, As for myſelf, I confeſs the 
crime objected to me, and ſubmit myſe!f to the judgment of the 


law; but conſider, O ye Athenians, what have theſe poor in- 


nocent men done, that they ſhould be involved in the ſame cala- 
mity with me? The people at this cried aloud, They are your 
accomplices, and that is enough. Then the decree was read, 
adjudging them all to death, viz. Phecion, Nicocles, Then- 
dippus, Hegemon, and Pythocles; theſe were preſent ; Demc- 


trius Phalereus, Callimedon, Charicles, and others, were con- 
demned in their abſence. Some moved, that Phocion might 


be torturcd before he was put to death; nay, they were for 
bringing the rack into the aſſembly, and torturing him there. 


The majority, however, thought it enough if he was put to 


* This was Aridexs, the natural ſon of Philip, who, upon the 
death of Alexander, had the title of king given him, —_—_— 
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death, for which the decree was carried unanimouſly, ſome 
putting on garlands of lowers when they gave their votes. 


As he was going to die, a perſon who was his intimate friend 


aſked him, if he had any meſſage for his fon, Yes, replied 
Phacion, tell him it is my laſt command, that he forget how ill 


the Athenians treated his father. The ſpleeri of his enemies 


Was not extinguiſhed with his death, they paſſed a decrec, 
whereby his corps was baniſhed the Athenian territories, they 
likewiſe forbad any Athenian to furniſh fire for the funeral 
pil-.. One Co29p;on an undertaker took up the corps and car- 
ried it beyond Zleuſina, where he borrowed ſome fire of a 
Megarian woman and burned it. A Megarian matron, who 
attended wich her maids, raiſed on the place an honorary mo- 
nument, and having gathered up the bones carried them-home, 
and buried them under her own hearth, praying at the ſame 
time thus to the P-nates. To you, O ye gods, guardians of 
this place, I commit the precious remains of the moſt excellent 
Phocion; protect them, I beſeech you, from all inſults, and 
deli ver them one day to be depoſited in the ſepulchre of his anceſ- 


tors, when the Athenians hall become wiſer. It was not long 


betore this came to paſs : when the Atbenians began to cool 


a little, and remember the many kindneſſes they had received 


from Phocio, they decreed him a ſtatue of braſs, ordered 


his bones to ve brought back at the public expence, and de- 
creed that his acculers ſhould be put to death; Agnonides, 


who was principally concerned, ſuffered ; but Epicurus and 
De nophilus, who were alſo concerned in it, fled ; however, 
Phocion's ſon met with them, and executed his revenge upon 
them, whicn was almoſt the only good action he ever did, 


he naving a very ſmall ſhare of his father's abilities, and none 


at all of his v:rtues. It was not long, however, before Caſſan- 


dier camꝭ with a great fleet into the port of Athens, and by the 


hel of V:canzr, who commanded in the fort Munychia, re- 
duce tnie city into ſuch ſtraits, that the Athenians were con- 
ten to ſuomit to him upon theſe terms: that he {hould leave 
a gariſon in the fort, and appoint ſome Athenian to preſide 
over the city. He accordingly placed Demetrius Phalereus in 
the office of governor, a man of great quality, being deſcend- 
ed from Canon, and of great fortune, yet neither his birth nor 


fortune were equal to his virtue. He had ſtudied under the 
_ philoſopher Theophraſtus, and from him learned how to behave 
as an active as well is a contemplative philoſopher ; he treated 


the Athenians with the utmoſt kindneſs, and made uſe of that 
power, which he might eaſily have improved into a tyranny, 
to do thoſe things for them which their factions had hitherto 


hin lered them from doing for themſelves. He encreaſed their 


public revenues, beautified their city with many maꝑnificent 


{tructures, 
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ſtructures, reſtored ſuch as were in danger of falling through 

the injuries of time, and in every other reſpect gave ſuch 

fignal teſtimonies of his tender ion for them, that the 

Athenians et up no leſs than three hundred ſtatues to his ho- 

nour, molt of them equeſtrian; but becauſe he derived his 

power from Gef/ander, and they were not able to depoſe him 

at their pleaſure, they ſecretly hated him, of which we ſhall 

ſee many inſtances hereafter <. — 
Antigonus, the moſt magnanimous of Alexander's cap- Demetri- 

tains, and his ſon Demetrius Poliorcetes, i. e. the city-taker, us Polior- 

having reſolved to free Greece from the yoke of Caſſander, de- cetes 

termined to begin with Athens. The young prince Deme- frees A- 

trius, who was the handſomeſt, and at the ſame time one of thens. 

the braveſt men of his time, took upon him the command Year of 

in this expedition, which he executed with great facility; for the flood, 


- hoiſting falſe colours he ſailed, without the leaſt oppoſition, 2692. 


into the port of Athens, where a multitude of people were Before 


aſſembled on the ſhore, who, when they diſcovered their miſ- Chri 


take, armed themſelves in haſte ; but Demetrius quickly diſ- 3072. 
armed them, not by force, but by fair words ; for he cauſed 
a cryer to make proclamation, that he was come thither, by 
the command of his father, with no other deſign than to de- 


liver them from the oppreſſion of Caſſander, to expel the ga- 


riſon which he had placed in the fort, and to reſtore to them 
their antient laws and government. The people immediately 
welcomed him with loud ſhouts, beſtowing on him the title 
of deltverer and bene factor. As for Demetrius Phalereus, he 
was in a moment deſerted, and the very next moment loaded 
with reproaches, and in danger of ſufferiag death. He there- 
upon ſent one Ariſtademus to Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus, 
to antreat a guard to protect him, and to beg leave of him to 
retire to Thebes : Demetrius received this meſſenger very re- 
ſpectfully, ſaid he came not to injure perſons of worth, and 
granted Demetrius both his requeſts ; after this he blocked up 
the fortreſs of Munychia, and then departed to Megara, 
where Caſſander had alſo a gariſon ; having ſet this place at 
liberty, he returned to Athens, and attacked Munychia ſo 
briſkly, that he took it by aſſault; after which at the earneſt 
intreaty of the Athenians he entered the city in great pomp, 
and having ſummoned an aſſembly, he therein publickly de- 


| clared, that be did not only freely reſtore them to their for- 
mer popular government, but that he would prevail on his 


father to beſtow on them fifteen thouſand meaſures of wheat, 
and ſuch a quantity of timber as would enable them to build 


© Diopos, Pro r. ubi ſupra, Ius TIx. 
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endeavouring to way-lay and murder him, a practice whi 
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a hundred gallies for the defence of their city. Theſe mighty 
favours the Athenians repaid with moſt unmanly flattery, for 
they beſtowed on Antigonus and Demetrius not only the title 
of lings; which hitherto they had not taken, but alſo ſtiled 
them tutelay deities and deliverers; they appointed a prieſt to 
them; and whereas they had till this time marked the year 
by the name of the firſt archon, they decreed, that for the fu- 
ture it ſhould be deſigned by the name of this prieſt. They 
cauſed the portraits of Antiganus and Demetrius to be 
among the number of their gods; they erected an altar where 
Demetrius firſt alighted from his chariot, and ſtiled it the al- 
tar of the deſcent of Demetrius ; they added two new tribes 
to the ten which already ſubſiſted, and called them Antigoni- 
des and Demetriades. To ſum up all, Stratocles propoſed and 
had it decreed, that, as often -as they. ſent am to 


Antigonus and Demetrius, they ſhould be ſtiled ambaſſadors of 


the gods; they changed the name of the month Munychion 
into Demetrion. It would be tedious to dwell on the reſt of 
the follies of this degenerate people, who, at the ſame time 
that they paid all this court to Antigonus and his ſon, paſſed 


| a decree, whereby they adjudged Demetrius Phalereus to death; 


ordered all his ſtatues to be thrown down, and even ſent per- 
ſons to execute, as far as in them lay, their decree, 


could not but give thoſe whom they now flattered to under- 
ſtand, that they would be ſure to deſert them, when they were 
deſerted by fortune. The democratic government was no ſoon- 
er reſtored in this city, than the effects of it were abundantly 


felt, accuſations were frequent, condemnations common, to 
be eminent induced danger, and to be low contempt. At the 


motion of Sophocles the people decreed, that no philoſopher 


| ſhould teach unleſs licenſed by the ſenate and people; which 


occaſioned Theophraſtus the ſucceſſor of Ar:/totle*s breaking up 
his ſchool. It is likely, that they were diſpleaſed with this 
great man, becauſe he was much in favour with Caſſander king 
of Macedon, and becauſe their late governor Demetrius Pha- 
lereus had been his ſcholar ; however, their reſentment did 
not laſt long, for they afterwards reſcinded this decree, and 
recalled the philoſophers ;- but their protector Demetrius being 


engaged with all his force in the ſiege of Rhodes, Cafſander 
took this opportunity of vindicating his title to Greece, and 
coming with a powerful army to ſupport it, many of the ci- 


ties revolted to him, ſo that in a ſhort ſpace he penetrated as 


| far as Attica, and laid ſiege to Athens. The Athenians, thus 


diſtreſſed, ſent for aid to Demetrius, who came ſpeedily to 
cheir relief; and after obliging Caſſander to raiſe the lege, 
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ſtript him in a very ſhort time of all his conqueſts. After this 
ſucceſs he put various cities under the power of the Athenians, 
and multiplied his good turns, as if he intended to overwhelm 
them with benefits. The Athenians in return racked their 
wits. to deviſe new compliments and acts of flattery, ſtill ſupe- 
rior to thoſe which they performed before. They. affigned 
Demetrius lodgings behind the temple of Minerva, in the a- 
partments belonging to the virgins devoted to her ſervice ; this 
was a ſcandalous inſult on religion, becauſe Demetrius was re- 
markably intemperate with reſpect to women, But the A- 
thenians were ſo corrupt, that they gave way even to his un- 
natural luſts, which afforded an inſtance of private virtue 
worthy of being recorded to lateſt times. There lived now 
in Athens a young gentleman ſo remarkably handſome, that 
he was ſtiled the beautiful Damocles ; him Demetrius purſued 


where ever he appeared, ſo that the poor young man was con- 


ſtrained to avoid the public bathing-places, and to go to a private 
bagnio; yet even thither Demetrius came, and ſurpriſed him 


alone in the bathing-room ; the unhappy youth, with a cou- 


rage never enough to be commended, threw off the cover of 
the cauldron, where the water was boiling for the bath, and 
leaping into it was ſtifled in a moment. It would have been 
unpardonable to have dwelt on ſuch particulars as theſe in anv 
other period of the Athenian hiſtory ; but the Athenians having 
now forgot to act, we are conſtrained to entertain the reader 
with what they ſaid, and having no more victories to ſpeak 


of, we are forced to record their flatteries. After all his migh- | 


ty victories, Demetrius had a mind to be inrolled in the frater- 
nity of the prieſts of Ceres, and admitted to all the myſteries. 


Now the conſtant practice in this caſe was, that he who de- 


fired ſuch admiffion was introduced as a novice in the leſſer 
myſteries in the month of Nowember, and afterwards admitted 
to the greater in the month of Auguſt following; but when 
Demetrius ſignified his deſire it was the month of March. Stra- 


_ tacles furniſhed them with an invention which ſet all things to 


rights, and which ought everlaſtingly to be remembred to the 
diſhonour of this ſervile flattering people. He propoſed a de- 
cree and procured it to be paſſed, that the month of Marc 


| ſhould become November; in conſequence of which, Deme- 
trius was admitted to the leſſer myſteries : when this was over, 
Stratocles had it decreed, that the month before called Nov-»:- 
ber ſhould now be called Auguſt; and by virtue of this decree, 


Demetrius aſſiſted at the greater myſteries. Ph:lippides the 

eomedian could not help ſtigmatizing theſe mean compliances 

in the following diſtich : 3s | 
Llz What 
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What miracles by flatt'ry wrought are here, 7 
Which in one month hat crowded all the year! 
Tux pride with which the Athenians infpired Demetrius - 
and his father, drew upon them firſt the envy, and then a ge- 
neral confederacy of all the reſt of the ſucceſſors of Alexan- 
der againſt them; this obliged Demetrius to quit Greece and 
go into Aſia, where in one battle his father Antigonns loſt 
his empire and his life, and Demetrius was conſtrained to fail ' 
with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips from Epheſus towards Athens, 7 
where he had left his queen Deidamia, and part of his 


navy: but in the iſtands called Cyclades he met with ambaſ- 
ſadors from that city, who informed him, that the At henrany - 


had made a decree, that no crowned head fhould enter their 
city; a molt grateful decree indeed towards a man whom #- 
little before they acknowledged for their ſaviour and their god 

Demetrius did not, however, reſent this uſage with that warmth 
which might have been expected; he only deſired, that his 

ſhips and his queen might be delivered to him, which was 
done. However, the Athenians were ſhortly after ſevere- 
ly puniſhed ; for their ſeditions among themſelves ene | 
one Lacharis to ſeize the ſovereignty, and to reduce the peo- + 
ple to ſubmit to him, who was but an obfeure perſon, rather 


than live under the protection of ſo great princes : but when 


the affairs of Demetrius were a little reſtored, he began to 


think of humbling this inſolent and inconſtant people, who to 
ſhew theit ingratitude and contempt, paſſed a decree in ful 
| aſſembly, whereby they made it death for any perſon to pro- 


poſe a treaty or intercourſe with Demetrius on any pretence 
whatſoever. This rather irritated the king, than at all incli- 


ned him to lay afide his firſt deſign, He therefore firſt began 


to interrupt the trade of Athens, and to ruin its territories, at 
laſt he cloſely beſieged the city; Lacharis in the mean time 
applied to Prolemy, beſeeching ſome relief, for the Arbenians 
were almoſt ſtarved, Demetrius puniſhmg eapitally ſuch as at- 
tempted to bring them proviſtons; by degrees their diſtreſs 
grew ſo rb that a buſhel of ſalt was fold for forty-drachms, 

| of wheat for three hundred. At laſt a hundred 
and fifty ſhips laden with corn came from Egypt, and anchor 
ed at gina in ſight of Athens; but Demetrius being at the 
ſame time reinforced with three hundred fail from Cypras and 
other places, the Egyptians cut their cables in the might and 
ſteered away. Lacharis, as foon as he was acquaimed with 
this misfortune, privately quitted the city; and the Athenrans, 


who had no choice but ſtarving or yielding, ſurrendered at 


diſcretion to Demetrius, who immediately entered the place 
with all his forces. He firſt of all commanded, that the Athe- 


mans 
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xians ſhould all inflantly affemble in the public theatre, which. 


when they had done, he ſurrounded it with his guards, and ſo 


— 2 in a body of armed men, who were poſted round the 


The people trembling with fear, expected every mo- 
ment when the ſignal ſhould be given for putting them to the 
ſword, when through the door made for the actors, Demetrius 
came upon the ſtage, where in a ſhort oration he gently re- 
prebended their former ingratitude, and told them at the fame 
time, thathe would receive them again into his wonted grace aud 


favour, as an inftance of which he preſented them with an 


hundred thouſand buſhels of wheat, and named ſuch magi - 
ſtrates as were agreeable to the people. The Athenians imme: 
diately relapſed into their old ſtrain of flattery, their orators 
were all at work in contriving fine ſpeeches to celebrate the 
8 and extol the clemency, of this great prince, 
whoſe valo 


gentleneſs adorned the diadem he wore. Dromoclides, one of 
the fpeakers on this occaſion, did him a much more accepta- 
ble ſervice than the reſt; for he beſides his compliments pre- 
ferred a decree, whereby the haven of Piræus and the caſtle 


of Munychia were given to the king, who was far from flight- 


ing ſo acceptable a preſent: he knew too well the fickleneſs 
of that people to truſt them again, without taking ſome ſecu- 
rity for their behaviour; in Pyræus and Munychia therefore 


he placed gariſons by virtue of the decree, and in the Au- 


um, becauſe it was convenient and fit for his p ; thence- 
forward the Athemans were exceedingly faithful, eſpecially 
when Demetrius had poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom of Ma- 
cadon; but when he was expelled from thence, and brought 


into ſuch circumſtances that he did not preſume to wear the 


habit of a king, the Athenians exerted their old ingratitude, 
the prieſt of the two deities, and put all things into 
their old form. Sometime after their old maſter getting to- 
gether an army, came and beſieged them, and reduced them 
to great ſtraights ; they had then recourſe to Craterus the phi- 
loſopher, who went out to Demetrius, interceded with him, 


tereſt to paſs over into Aſia, that he left them in that liberty 


to which Olympioderus had reſtored them d. 
WIIIE 
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ur had acquired, whoſe abilities deſerved, and whoſe 


and ſo fully perſuaded him, that it would be more for his in- 


25 uu, Selencus, Ptolemy, and Softhenes held Condition 
by turns the Macedonian kingdom, the the Athenians remained of Athens 
free indeed, but without making any great figure ; when the 210, feed 
Goals under the command of Brennus threatened the diſtruc- by Aratus 


tion 
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fortunate, and it ſo 
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tion of the Greeks in general, the Athenians for a time exerted 
ſomewhat of their antient magnanimity, and under their gene- 
ral Calippus did great things; for then the common danger unit- 
ing all the Greeks, and eventhe king of Macedon himſelf, they had 
nothing to fear but the common enemy ; but theſe, dangers 
over, and the affairs of Antigonus Gonatus the ſon of Demetrius 
once in a proſperous way, the Athenzans felt the weight of his 
power ; for he remembering how they had dealt with his fa- 
ther, reſolved to puniſh them for their former behaviour; and 
to make ſure of them for the future, he firſt waſted thejr ter- 
ritories, and afterwards cloſely beſieged Athens ; at laſt unable 
to hold out, and unwilling to yield, they made the beſt treaty 
with him they could, and in conſequence thereof admitted a 
gariſon, whereby, though they flattered themſelves with the 
face of liberty, they became effectually his ſubjects, and after 
his death were left as ſuch to his ſon Demetrius. About this 
time a ſpirit of liberty revived in Greece, and the Acheans, 
who were far from being a conſiderable people, not only de- 
fended their own freedom, but made it- their. buſineſs to 
free others, in which they were exceedingly aſſiſted by the 
mighty genius of Aratus the Sicyonian, one of. the ableſt, 
and in all reſpects one of the honeſteſt men, that Greece or 
any other country produced; for he bent all his great quali- 
ties, and expended the vaſt riches which the fame of his vir- 
tue procured him, in doing good to others, without having 
a view to any other reward than the ſatisfaction of doing good; 
this diſpoſition of his, co-operating with the inclination of the 
Acheans, put him on two or three ſudden expeditions in order 


to ſurprize Athens, not with any intent to ſeize and keep it, 


but to ſet the people free ; all which expeditions proved un- 
„ that in the laſt of them, his 
forces being diſperſed, he wandered about in the night, and 
with much ado got back to Corinth, while a report prevailed 


he was dead, whereupon the Athenians in a giddy ingratitude 


put on garlands, as if it became citizens to rejoice for the 
death of their beſt friends ; ſometime after, when Aratus was 
fick in his bed, the Athenians ſuddenly reſolved they would 
be free, and, as if the greateſt men, and even nature herſelf, 
muſt ſubmit to their defires, ſent for Aratus to come to 


their affiſtance ; he thinking only of the merit of ſuch an 


action, and forgetting their former ingratiude, cauſed him- 
ſelf to be carried thither in a litter; and having prevailed on 


Diogenes, the Macedonian governor, to give up the three for- 


treſſes, Piræus, Munychia, and Muſeum, for a hundred and 
fifty talents, he advanced twenty of them out of his own 
pocket, and then left the Athenians abſolutely free, having 
88 alſo 
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alſo the protection of the Acheans to guard their freedom. 
This happened in the beginning of the hundred and thirty 
ſecond olympiad, two thouſand ſeven hundred and forty ſeven 
years after the flood, and two hundred fifty two years before 
Chriſt. Thus we have traced the hiſtory of the Athenians in 
a continued ſeries from their becoming a free people to their 


junction with the Acheans, which hitherto hath not been 


done in our language, nor, that we know of, in any other. 
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The Hiſtory of SPAR TA, from Lycurgus 
10 its being joined by Philopemen 2 
the Acheans. 


E are in this chapter to give the hiſtory of the 
= ' Lacedemonians, from the time of Lycurgus till 
5 ' they ceaſed to be an independent ſtate; that is, 
for a long ſeries of years, while they were the 
moſt conſiderable people in Greece, not from extent of ter- 
ritory, not from their numbers or wealth, not from tne con- 
venience of their ſituation, or in ſhort from any other acci- 
dental or external cauſe, but from their wiſdom and virtue, 
their valour, their moderation, their ſtrit regard to honour, 
their love of liberty, and contempt of luxury under all its va- 
rious diſguiſes. The ſtability, as well as glory, of the La- 
cedemonian government was derived from the wiſe inſtitu- 
tions of Lycurgus, the celebrated law-giver of Sparta, with 
'whoſe adminiſtration we are to begin this chapter; but, pre- 
vious thereto, it will be neceſſary to continue the lift of the 
kings of Sparta begun in our former ſection relating to the 
Lacedemonian affairs, that we may preſerve the ſame order 
which has hitherto obtained throughout this work. 


A TaBLeE 
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A TABLE of the Lacedemonian Kings. 


The Agidæ, or family of The Proclidæ, or ſamily of 


Apts, Procles. 

xvii Archelaus 60 xviii CHarilaus 64 

xix Teleclus 40 xix Nicander 

xx Alcamenes 37 xx Theopompus 

xxi Polydorus | xxi Ztuxidamus 

xxii Furycrates xxii AAnaxidamus 

XXlit Anaxander © xxiii Archidamus 

xXxiv Eurycrates | xxiv Asgaſicles 
ANY enn xxv Ariſta 

xxvi Anaxandrides xxvi Daemaratus 

xxvii Cleomenes xxvii Leoiychides 22 

xxviii Leonidas xxviii Archidamus 42 
xxix Pliftarchus 1 

xxx Pliſonaæx 68 xxix Agi 42 
xxxi Pauſonias x4 Aen. 41 
xxxii Ageſſpolis 14 es 

xxxiii Cleombrotus g xxxi Archidamus 23 

XXXiv Ageſipolis 1 ain - Apes 9 

xxxv Cleomenes 61 xxxiii Eudamidas © 
xxxvi Areus 44 Xxxiv Archidamus 

xxxvii Acrotatus _ xxxVv Eudamidas 

xxxviii Areus 8 xxxvi Aors 

xxxix Leonidas OT „ 

xl Celombrotus 40 xxxvii Eurydami das 

xli Cleomenes xxxviii Epiclidas 
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Lycurgus at firſt held the crown in his own right, till it The wwi/e 


was known that his ſiſter-in-law the relict of Polhdectes was conduct of 
with child; Lycurgus then declared, that he acted only as his Lycurgus, | 
guardian or protector who ſhould be born of the queen (in ot otector of 
caſe ſhe ſhould be delivered of a ſon), which was a thing al- Sparta. 


ready common among the Spartans. The queen, who was 
an ambitious and profligate woman, privately intimated to 


Lycurgas, that ſhe would make uſe of means to make her- 


ſelf miſcarry, if he would promiſe to marry her. Lycurgus 
returned her many thanks, accepted a part of her propoſal, 
but intreated her not to hazard her own health by adventur- 
ing on any ſuch violent method, aſſuring her, that for her 
fake he would take the trouble of making away the child up- 
on himſelf. The queen, amuſed by his fair ſpeeches, reckon- 
ed on her project as already accompliſhed when ſhe fell in 
labour, of which ſhe immediately gave notice to Lycurgus, 
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who ſent ſome of his confidents to be preſent with inſtructi- 
ons, if it was a fon, to bring it to him, wherever he was, or 
whatever he was about; but if it was a daughter, to deliver 
it to the women; accordingly, the queen being delivered of 
a toy. his agents brought it to him, where he was at ſupper 
with ſome of the principal perſons of the eity. Lycurguss 
taking the child in his arms, immediately produced him at the 


table, A Lords of Sparta, ſaid he, here is a king born unto 


us ; then laying the child down on the chair of ftate, when 
he obſerved that all who were preſent were extremely over- 
joy ed at the fight of ſo worthy and diſintereſted an action, he 
called the young prince Charilaus, i. e. the joy of the people. 
He then laid down all pretences to the royal authority, which 
he had exerciſed for about eight months, and took the title of 
protector only. This conduct of his, as it rendered him 
wonderfully beloved and admired by the people, fo it exceed- 
ingly irritated the queen with all her family and faction; inſo- 
much, that they immediately began to calumniate Lycurg ut, 
and to alledge, that notwithſtanding all ti is fair ſhow, he in- 


tended nothing leſs than to reſign the crown te his .4zphew ; 


nay, Leonidas, the brother of the queen, had the aſſurance t 


tell him in a diſpute which happened between them, that he 


was confident it would not be ling before he ſhould fee him king. 
The queen too pretended much concern on the ſame ac- 
count, and bewailed to her attendants the fate of ner unhappy 
chiid. Tycurgus, greatly alarmed at theſe p. aCtices, and de- 
firing to avoid not only evil, but the very ſuſpicion of evil, 
reſolved to ſt.fle the voice of malice itſelf dy going into a vo- 
luntary exile ; which reſolution he carried into execution ſoo 
afterwards, notwithſtanding all the intreaties of the people. 

_ THe injuries which he had received, and the baſe con- 
ſtructions which had been put on his beft actions, did not 
hinder Lycurgus from applying himſelf. with the fame dili- 
gence abroad, to the ſtudy of that ſcience which might ren- 
der him uſeful to his country, that he was wont to practiſe 
while at home; to this end he devoted all his travels, and like a 
true patriot was careful, that neither time nor place ſhould 
alter his attachment to his fellow-citizens. Full of theſe no- 
ble conceptions he firſt viſited Crete, an iſland famous in the 
moſt antient times for the laws whereby it was governed, and 


for that artful polity which had been eſtabliſhed there in the 


moſt early ages. As far as can be gathered from Platarch, | 
it was at this time governed by ſeveral princes, or was at leaſt 
cantoned into various independent ſtates, through all which 


 Lycurgus travelled, procuring to himſelf the acquaintance of 
perſons of the firſt rank, and by their means a perfect know- 


ledge 
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ledge of their laws; ſome of which he greatly approved, others 
he iphted. Amongſt all the friendſhips which he contracted 
in Crete, that which ſtood him in moſt ſtead was his intimacy 
with Thales the Lyric poęt, whom he perſuaded to be the 
companion of his yoyages, and afterwards *o return with 
him to Sparta ; this poet was not a writer of amorous or 
drunken ſongs, but one who made uſe of the ſweetneſs of 
poetic numbers to recommend temperance, modeſty, obedi- 
ence, and civil harmony ; and whoſe ſongs paved the way 
to the admiſſion of Lycurgus's Laws, by removing that fero- 
city and querulous diſpoſition to which the Lacedemonians had 


till then been addicted, From Crete Lycurgus paſſed over to 
the -ontinent of Alia, that he might philoſophize on the J- 


man mode of life, which differed greatly from the Cretan. 


Here, as Plutarch conjectures, this noble enquirer after truth 


and virtue found the works of H. mer, which he eagerly tran- 
ſcribed, and broughc over with him into Greece, whereas yet 
they had only ſcattered epiſodes of that famous author's po- 


cms, which were, however, highly eſteemed, From Ienia 
Lycergrs went into £gypz, a place never forgot by ſuch as 
went in queſt of wiſdom» ; and there he met with that me- 


taod of ciftinguiſhing military men from mechanics, which 
he afterwards introduced at Sparta. As to his voyages to 


Toa, Afric, and the Indies, Plutarch ſays, the credit of 
them reſts ſolely upon one author; at this diſtance ot 


time therefore we can affirm nothing about them. Inſtead of 


entering into a field of conjectures, from whence it might 


be difficult to get out, we will paſs to the affairs of Sparta 
during his abſence *, _ 


IE inhabitants of Lacedemon, being in their nature bold 


and turbulent, were continually quarrelling amongſt them- 


ſelves, or treſpaſſing on the prerogative of their princes ; the 
kings, on the other hand, ſometimes joining with the prevail- 


ing faction, practiſed a kipd of tyranny, and at other times 
had much ado to ſupport a legal authority; theſe confuſions 


were greater or leſs, according as the princes were men of 


parts or otherwiſc. At this time neither of the kings had 
any ſhining genius, Arebelaus had the moſt wit, but Chari- 


laus was the better man, more affable, and more beloved; 

the people, however, regarded neither of them ſo much as 
they did Zycurgus : whercfore taking it in their heads that 
many things went wrong, and that in ſhort the whole frame 
of the government was out of order ſince this great man's de- 


parture, they ſent ambaſſadors to ſolicit him to return, which 


» PLuUTARCH. in vie. Lycurg. 
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ambaſſadors told him, that though they had indeed kings, 
whom their birth, their title, and their robes, ſhewed to be 
ſuch, yet as to royal qualities, and that diſpoſition of the 
mind which deſerves to rule, they had obſerved nothing among 
them ſince his departure of that kind. We uſe the words of 
Plutarch, who obſerves further, that though this language 
ſeemed to bear a little hard upon the princes, yet they were 
far from being averſe to his return, hoping that his prefence 
would ſerve as a bulwark to ſkreen them from the growing 
inſolence of the people. To gratify the unanimous voice of 
his fellow-citizens, Lycurgus ſhaped his courſe homewards, 
in order to put in practice that wiſdom, which with ſo much 
induſtry and pains he had acquired. On his arrival at Spar- 
ta he found all things in a very bad way, the people muti- 
nous, the kings timorous, and no middle rank of people who 
durſt interpoſe between them. He acted in this caſe like a 


great phyſician ; for knowing that palliatives would do little 


or nothing, he reſolved to alter the whole political conſtitu- 


tion, in order to introduce health by thoroughly purging out 


all peccant humours. A glorious undertaking, but attended 
with mighty difficulties and no lefs dangers! To ſurmount 
thoſe, and to avoid theſe, he endeavoured firſt to gain the con- 
fidence cf the moſt eminent men of Sparta, by communicat- 
ing to them his ſcheme, and ſhewing them the reaſons upon 


which it was founded; and ſecondly, he ſought to ſecure the 
_ obedience of the people, by pretending to the ſanction of di- 


vinity, and aſcribing all he did to the counſels of the Deiphian 
Apollo. Having made a journey to Delphi, and there offered 
ſacrifice, he returned with an oracle, which tiled him, Be- 


| Ived of God, and rather God than ran; declored the laws he 
| had framed perfectly good, and promiſed to make the common- 
wealth, wherein they were obſerved, the maſt famous in the 


world. This divine manifeſto having wonderfully awed the 
people, the next thing he had to do was to publiſh -heſe laws 
which that he might perform with ſec1rity, he appointed thir- 


ty of his friends to appear by break of day armed in the mar- 
| ket-place ; but of theſe twenty eight only appeared. At the 


rews of theſe preparations, Charilaus, who though honeſt 


was very timid, fled to the temple of Minerva the I roteftreſs, 


fearing that it was ſome conſpiracy againſt his perſon ; but 
when Lycurgus ſent to inform him of his real deſign, the king 
not only quitted the ſanctuary, but repaired to the market- 
Place, and entcrer' into the confederacy. The firſt ſtep taken 
was the eſtabliſhing a ſenate conſiſting of twenty eight per- 
ſons, or of thirty, including the two kings; this alone was of 


very great conſequence, ſince it fixed the form of the govern- 


ment, 
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ment, which had hitherto flutuated between tyranny and de- 
mocracy; the ſenate poiſing the authority both of the kings 


and of the people, ſiding with the former, if the latter were 


ſeditious, and with the latter if the former were too enter- 
prizing. That the people might not apprehend their condi- 
tion to be worſe than it was before, Lycurgus allowed them 
to meet in a general aſſembly, which was to be held /#b dio, 
and wherein they were not allowed to deliberate, but had 
barely a power of afſenting or diſſenting to or from what the 
kings and ſenate propoſed. 

Wu Lycurgus by conſtituting a ſenate had . to 


himſelf an acceſſion of power, he proceeded intirely to new- 


model the commonwealth, and to adjuſt all things to the 
ſcheme he had formed, without any reſpect whatſoever to 


their former ſtate and condition; a mighty project, which if 
ve conſider, and take at the ſame time a ſtrict view of thoſe 


laws which he introduced, we ſhall have a juſt idea of his 
mighty genius, of the form of the Spartan government, and 


of the means whereby a ftate, which was not conſiderable 


either ior the number or wealth of its people, maintained it- 
ſelf ſo long in the ſovereignty of Greece, We have the rather 
taken upon us to enter into a diſtinct detail of the laws of Ly- 
curgus, becai ſe hitherto only general and imperfect accounts of 
| theSparterrepublic have heen inſerted iii our hiſtories of Greece, 
and even in books relating more ſtrictlv to politics; whereas 
we ſhall make it evident, that theſe ſuperficial draughts of a 
conſtitution, are by no means ſufficient to give us a juſt idea of 


tits force and effects. The laws of Lycurgus may be properly 


divided into twelve tables, according to the ſubjects of which 


taey treated, and by a proper attendance to the contents of 


theſe tables, we ſhall come at that perfect notion of Lycurgus's 
ſcheme, which is abſolutely neceſſary for the thorough under- 
ſtanding of the Lacedemonian hiſtory. 


Is the firſt table we ſhall comprehend ſuch of the Spartan 


laws as regarded religion. The ſtatues of all the gods and 
goddeſſes worſhipped "by this people were repreſented armed, 
even to Venus herſelf ; the reaſoii of which was, that the peo- 
ple might conceive a military life the moit noble and honour- 
able, and not attribute, as other nations did, floth and luxury 
to the gods. As to ſacriſices, they conſiſted of things of very 


ſmall value; for which Lycurgus himſelf gave this reaſon, 


that want might never hinder them from worſhipping the 
gods. They were forbidden to make long or raih prayers to 
the heavenly powers, and were enjoined to aſłk no more than 
that they might live honeſtly and diſcharge their duty. Graves 


were permitted to be made within the bounds of the city, 
contrary 
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contrary to the cuftom of moſt of the Greek nations ; nay, 
they buried cloſe by their temples, that all degrees of people 
might be made familiar with death, and not conceive it ſuch 
a adreadful thing as it was generally and elſewhere ; on the 
fame account the touching of dead bodies, or aſſiſting at fu- 
nerals, made none unclean, but were held to be as ingocent 
and honourable duties as any other. As to the mode of bury- 
ing, it was alfo rendered ſimple and unexpenſive by law; 
there was nothing thrown into the grave with the dead body, 
magnificent ſepulchres were forbidden, neither was there ſo 
much as an inicription, however plain or modeſt, permitted. 
Tears, ſighs, outcries, were not permitted in public, becauſe 
they were thought diſhonourable in Spartans, whom their 
law-giver would have to bear all things with equanimity, 
Mournings were ftinted to eleven days, on the twelfth the 
mourner ſacrificed to Ceres, and threw aſide his or her weeds, 
In favour of ſuch as were flain in the wars, however, and of 

women who devoted themſelves to a religious life, there was 
an exception allowed as to the rules beforementioned, fox 
ſuch had a thort and decent inſcription on their tombs. When 
a number of Spartans fell in battle at a diſtance from their 
country, many of them were buried together under one com- 


mon tomb; but if they fell on the frontiers of their own 


Kate, then their bodies were carefully carried back to Sparta, 
and interred in their family ſepulchres. 

 UxDER the ſecond table let us place the ſtatutes relating to 
the lands and to the city; Lycurgus divided all the country of 
Lecerua into thirty thouſand equal ſhares ; the city of Sparta 
de divided into nine thouſand, as ſome ſay, into fix thouſand, 
as fay others ; and, as a third party will have it, into four 
thouſand five hundred, The intent of the legiſlator was, that 

property ſhould be equally divided amongſt his citizens, ſo 
that none might be powerful enough to oppreſs his fellows, or 
any be in ſuch neceſſity as to be thereſrom in danger of cor- 
xuption z with the ſame view he ſorbad the buying or ſelling 
of theſe poſſeſſions ; if a ranger acquired a right to any of 
ihete ſhares, he might quietly enjoy it, provided he ſubmitted 
to the Jaws of the republic, The city of Sparta was un- 
walled, Lycurgus truſting it zather to the virtue of its citizens, 
than to the art of maſons. As to the houſes, they were very 
ptain, for their cielings could only be wrought by the ax, and 
their gates and doors only by the faw, and their utenſils were 
to be of a like ſtamp, that luxury might have no inſtruments 
among them. 

As to the third table, it ſhall conſiſt of the laws regarding 

Ftizens. l the firſt place they were te be neither more noy 
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leſs than the number of city-lots; and if at any time there 


happened to be more, they were to be led out in colonies: as 
to children, their laws were equally harſh and unreaſonable z 
for a father was directed to carry his new-born ſon to a certain 
place, where the graveſt men of his tribe looked upon the in- 


fant, and if they perceived its limbs ſtrait and thought it had 


a wholeſome look, then they returned it to Its parent to be 


educated, otherwiſe it was thrown into a deep cavern at the 
foot of the mountain Taygetus. "This law ſeems to have had 
one very good effect, viz, making women very careful, 
when they were with child, of either eating, drinking, or 
exerciſing to excels; it made them alſo Fn of nurſes, ior 
which they were in mighty requeſt throughout Greece: Stran- 
gers were not allowed to reſide long in the city, that they 
might not corrupt the Spartans by teaching them new-fangled 
cuſtoms. Citizens were alfo forbid to travel for the ſame 
_ reaſon, unleſs the good of the ſtate required it. Such as 
were not bred up in their youth according to the law, were 
not allowed the liberty of the city, becauſe they held it un- 
reaſonable, that one who had not ſubmitted to the laws in his 
youth ſhould receive the benefit of them when a man. They 
never preferred any ſtranger to a public office but if at any 
time they had occaſion for a perſon not born a Spartan, they 
firſt made him a citizen, and then preferred him. 


TuEIR laws relating to marriage ſhall be comprehended 
under the fourth table. Celibacy in men was infamous, and 


puniſhed in a moſt extraordinary manner; for, in the firſt 


place, the old batchelor was conſtrained to wall: naked in the 


depth of winter through the market- place: Secondly, while 


he did this, he was obliged to fing a ſong in diſparagement of 
himſelf ; and, thirdly, he had none of the honours paid him 
which otherwiſe belonged to old age, it being held unreaſon- 


able, that the youth ſhould venerate him, who was reſolved 


to leave none of his progeny behind him to revere them when 


they grew old in their turns. The time of marriage was alſo 
fixed, and if a man did not marry when he was of ſull age, 
he was liable to an action; as were ſuch alſo as married above 


or below themſelves ; ſuch as had three children had great 


immunities ; ſuch as had four were free from all taxes what= 
ſoever. Virgins were married without portions, becauſe nci- 
ther want ſhould hinder a man, nor riches induce him, to 
marry contrary to his inclinations. When a marriage was 
agreed on, the huſband committed a kind of rape upon bis 
bride, who was not a tender raw girl, but one in the flower 
of her age, and fit to bring healthy children. Hutbands went 
for a long time ſecretly, and by ſtealth, to the beds of their 
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wires, that their love might not be quickly and eaſily extin- 


guiſhed. Huſbands were allowed to lend their wives, but the 
kings, however, were forbid to take this liberty; ſome other 


laws of the like nature there were, which it is not neceſſary 


for us to dwell on, becauſe, as they were evidently againſt 
modelty, fo they were far from producing the ends for which 
Lycurgus deſigned them; fince, though the men of Sparta 
were generally remarkable for their virt tue, the Spartan wo- 
men were as generally decried for their boldneſs and contempt 
of decene 7x. 

UNDER the fifth table ſnall ſtand the Jaws 4 to eat- 
ing. It was the care of Lycurgus, that from their very no- 
nage and infancy the Lacedemomians ſhould be enured to con- 
quer their appetites, for this reaſon he directed, that nurſes 
ſhould accuſtom their children to ſpare meals, and now and 
then to faſting; that they ſhould carry them when twelve or 


thirteen years old to thoſe who ſhould examine their education, 


and who ſhould carefully obſerve, whether they were able to 
be in the dark alone, and whether they had got over all other 
follics and weakneſſes incident to children. He directed, that 
children of all ranks ſhould be brought up in the fame way, 
and that none ſhould be more favoured in food than another, 
that they might not even in their infancy perceive any diffe- 


rence between poverty and riches, but conſider each other as 


equals and even as brethren, to whom the fame portions 
were aſſigned, and who through the courſe of their lives were 
to fare alike. Only youths were allowed to eat fleſh, older 
men eat their black Sand and pulſe, the lads flept together i in 
chambers, and after a manner ſomewhat reſembling that ſtil 
in uſe in Turb:y for the Janizaries; their beds in the ſummer. 
were very hard, being compoſed of the rceds plucked by the 
hand from the 8 of the Eurotas; in winter their beds 
were ſofter, but by no means downy or fit to indulge immo- 
derate ſleep. They eat all together in public, and in caſe any 
abſtained from coming to the tables they were fined. Aenc- 
Phon ſeems to have penetrated farther into the reaſon of this in- 
ſtitution than any other author, as indeed he had better op- 
portunity to do; for, whereas the reſt ſay, that this was only 


intended to repreſs luxury, he very wiſely remarks, that it 


was alſo intended to ſerve for a kind of ſchool or academy, 
where the young were inſtructed by the old, the former rela- 


ting the great things that had been performed in their memory, 
and exc; iting the growing generation therefrom to perform 


great things alſo. It was allo ſt trictly forbidden for any to eat 
or drink at home, before they came to the common meal; 


be 
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be done there with gravity and decency ; the black broth 
was the great rarity of the Spartans, which was compoſed of 
ſalt, vinegar, blood, &c. fo that in our times it would be 
eſteemed a very unſavoury ſoop. If they were modeſt in 
their eating, they were ſo alſo in their drinking; thirſt was 
the ſole meaſure thereof, and never any Lacedemonian thought 
of drinking for pleaſure ; as for drunkenneſs it was both infa- 
mous and ſeverely puniſhed ; and that young men might per- 
ceive with how great reaſon, ſlaves were compelled to drink 
to exceſs that the beaſtlineſs of the vice might appear. When 
they retired from the public meal, they were not allowed any 
torches or lights, becauſe it was expected, that men, who 
were perfectly ſober, ſhould be able to find their way in the 
dark ; and beſides it gave them a facility of marching with- 
out light, a thing wonderfully uſeful to them in time of 
war. 


Fax laws relating to their habit fall under the ſixth table. 


As the poor eat as well as the rich, ſo the rich could wear no- 
thing better than the poor; they neither changed their faſhi- 
on, nor the materials, of their garments ; they were made 


for warmth and ſtrength, not for gallantry and ſhow ; and to 


this cuſtom even their kings conformed, who wore nothing 
gaudy in right of their dignity, but were contented that their 


virtue ſhould diſtinguiſh them rather than robes. The young 
lads wore a tunic till they were twelve years old; afterwards 
they had a cloke given them, which was to ſerve them a year; 


and their cloathing was in general ſo thin, that a Lacedemonian 


vet became proverbial. Boys were always uſed to go without 
ſhoes, but when they grew up they were indulged to them, 


if the manner of life they led required it ; but they were al- 


ways inured to run without them, as alſo to climb up and flip 


down ſteep places with bare feet; nay the very ſhoe they uſed 
was of a particular form, plain and ſtrong, and from the 
place of its invention called Laconic. Boys were not permitted 
to wear their hair, but when they grew up they did not cut 
it. Baths and anointing were not much in uſe among the 
Lacedemonians ; the river Eurotas ſupplied the former, and 


exerciſe the latter. In the field, however, their ſumptuary | 


laws did not take place fo ſtrictly as in the city: for when 
they went to war they wore purple habits ; they put on crowns 
when they were about to engagesthe: enemy; they had alfo 
i . oaly GAY ? 7 

rings, but they were of iron, which metal was moſt eſteemed 
by this nation. Young women wore their veſts or jerxins 
only to their knees, or, as ſome think, not quite fo low, whica 


beyond queſtion was indecent, and as ſuch it is cenſurc 


both by Greet and Roman authors. Gold, precious itencs 
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and other coſtly ornaments, were permitted only to common 
women; which permiſſion was the ſtrongeſt prohibition to 
women of virtue, or who affected to be thought virtuous. 
Virgins went abroad without vails, with which married wo- 
men, on the contrary, were always covered, it being concei- 
ved fit for the one to be looked on, but not the other ; in 
certain exerciſes and ſhows both the young women and men 
were naked, a thing for which Plutarch endeavours to apolo- 
gize, as if there could be no nakedneſs where the mind was 
in the habit of virtue; this is evidently playing with words, 
for without queſtion there never was a more immoral, impu- 
dent practice than this. The truth is, Lycurgus had nothing in 
view but the rendering the common-wealth of Sparta power- 
ful and laſting ; and that he might do this, he ſought by all 
means to eradicate the ſeeds of civil diſſenſions; hence the 
equal diviſion of eſtates ; hence the baniſhment of wealth ; 
and hence the accuſtoming men to bear with the wantonneſs 
of women, that birth, riches, jealouſy, which, in other 
countries and in other ſtates, produced ſuch ſtirs and tumults, 
might be able to effect little or nothing in Lacedæmon. 

Di1sC1PLiNE and manners, that is the rules regarding 
theſe, ſhall fall under the ſeventh table. Though the Spar- 
tans were always free, yet it was with this reſtriction, that 
they were ſubſervient to their own laws, which bound them 
as ſtrictly in the city, as ſoldiers in other ſtates were bound by 
the rules of war in the camp. In the firſt place, ſtrict obe- 
dience to their ſuperiors was the great thing required in Spar- 
ta; this they looked upon as the very baſis of government, 
without which ncither laws nor magiſtrates availed much. 
Old age wes an indubitable title to honour in Sparta; to the 
old men the youth roſe up whenever they came into any pub- 
lic place; they gave way to them when they met them in the 
ſtreets, and were ſilent whenever their elders ſpoke. As all 
children were looked upon as the children of the ſtate, ſo all 
the old men had the authority of parents; they reprehended 
whatcver they ſaw 2miſs, not only in their own, but in other 
people's children, and by this method Lycurgus provided, 
that as youth are every where apt to offend, ſo they might 


be no-where without a monitor. The laws went ſtill far- | 
ther; if an old man was preſent where a young one commit- 


ted a fault and did not reprove him, he was puniſhed equally 
with ue delinquent. Amongſt the youths there was one of 
their own body, or at moſt two years older than the reſt, 
ho was ſtiled Iten; he had authority to queſtion all their 
actions, to look ſtrictly, to their behaviour, and to puniſh 
then it they did amiſs ; neither were their puniſhments light, 
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but on the contrary very ſevere, whereby the boys were made 
hardy, and accuſtomed to bear ſtripes and hard uſage. Silence 
was a thing highly commended, and greatly valued at Sparta, 
where modeſty was held to be a moſt becoming virtue in young 


people; nor was it reſtrained only to their words and actions, 
but to their very looks and geſtures, ee ge having particu- 


larly directed that they ſnould look forward, or on the ground, 


and that they ſhould always keep their hands within their 


robes. A ſtupid inconſiderate perſon, one who would not 
liſten to inſtruction, but was careleſs of whatever the world 
might ſay of him, the Lacedemonians treated as a ſcandal to 
human nature ; with ſuch an one they would not converſe, 


but threw him off as a rotten branch, and worthleſs member 


of ſociety. 9 8 
Tus ſtudies and learning of this people fall naturally into 

the eighth table. The plainneſs of their manners, and their 

being fc very much addicted to war, made the Lacedemonians 


leſs fond of the ſciences than the reſt cf the Greeks; they mea- 
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ſured the worth of all things by their uſefulneſs, and, there- 


fore, if they wrote to he read, and ſpoke to be underſtood, 
it was all they ſought. For this the Athenians, who were 


exceſſively vain of their learning, , mightily contemned them, 


inſomuch, that Thucydides himſelf, in drawing the character 


of Braſidas, ſays, he ſpoke wel! enough for a Lacedemonian. 
Theſe, on the other hand, valued themſelves no leſs on their 


roughneſs, and their ſteady adherence to the maxims of their 


_ anceſtors, as, amongſt other inſtances, appears from this 


anſwer of a Spartan to one of the learned Athenians, who 
upbraided him with the ignorance of his country : All you 


ſay may be true, and yet it amounts to no more, than that we 


only amongſt the Greeks have learned no evil cuſtoms from you. 
Arts were in no greater credit with them than ſciences, a ſol- 
dier was the only reputable profeſſion in Sparta, a mechanic 
or a huſbandman was thought a low fellow ; the reaſon of 
this was, that they imagined profeſſions which required much 
labour, ſome conſtant poſture, being continually in the houſe, 


or always about a fire, weakened the body, and depreſſed 


the mind ; whereas a man free from theſe incumbrances was 


at erty to attend the ſervice of the republic in time of peace, 


and to fight its battles when engaged in war. Such profeſ- 


ſions as were neceſſary the Helotes exerciſed, but for curious 


arts, and ſuch as ſerved only to luxury, they would not fo 
much as ſuffer them to be practiſed in their city; in conſe- 
quence of which, rhetoricians, fortune-tellers, bankers, and 
dealers in money were ſhut out; neither tragedy, nor come- 


dy could obtrude itſelf on the Spartans, they would not bear 
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the repreſentation of evil, even to produce good; but other 


kinds of poetry were admitted, provided the magiſtrates had 
the peruſal of pieces before they were handed to the public. 
Above all things they affected brevity of ſpeech, and 
accuſtomed their children from their very infancy never to 
expreſs themſelves in more words than were ſtrictly neceſſary, 


| whence a conciſe and ſententious oratory is to this day ſtiled 


Laconic. In writing they uſed the ſame method, of which 
we have a ſignal inſtance in a letter of Archidamus to the 
Eleans, when he underſtood that they had ſome thoughts of 
aſſiſting the Arcadians ; it ran thus: Archidamus to the 
Eleans. It is good to be quiet. And therefore Epaminondas 
had reaſon to glory in having forced the Spartans to abandon 
their monoſyllables, and to lengthen their diſcourſes. We 
need not wonder, that people, ſo much removed from their 
neighbours in their cuſtoms and manners, ſhould not be de- 
ſirous of having the cuſtoms and laws of ſtrangers publiſhed or 
diſcourſed of in their city ; this therefore was a law given by 
Lycurgus, and ſtrictly adhered to; but ſome, who have in- 
ferred from thence that the Lacedemonians were equally cau- 
tious to prevent ſtrangers from gaining acquaintance with 
their laws and cuſtoms, are ſomewhat miſtaken ; for in this 
point they were not ſo ſtrict. The greateſt part of their 


education conſiſted in giving their youth right ideas of men 
and things; the [ren or maſter propoſed queſtions, and either 


commended the anſwers that were made him, or reptoved 


ſuch as anſwered childiſhly ; theſe queſtions did not relate 


cither to trivial or to abſtruſe matters, but to points of the 
higheft importance in civil life; ſuch as, Who was the beſt 


man in the city? wherein lay the merit of ſuch an action, and 


whether this or that hero's fame was well founded? Harm- 
leſs raillery was greatly encouraged, and this, joined to their 
ſhort manner of ſpeaking, rendered Laconic replies univerſal- 
ly admired. Muſic was much encouraged, but in this, as in 
other things, they adhered to that which had been in favour 


| with their anceſtors ; 3; nay, they were ſo ſtrict therein, that 
they would not permit their flaves to learn either the tune 


or the words of their moſt admired odes, or, which is all 
one, they would nat permit them to ſing them if they had 


learned them. The love of boys was much encouraged at 


Sparta, but it was a virtuous and modeſt affection, untinged 
with that ſenſuality which was ſo ſcandalous at Athens ; fe- 


male friendſhips were no leſs frequent, and no leſs warm; it 
is likely, that Lycurgus introduced theſe things in order the 


better to unite his citizens, which is the more probable, if 
we conſider, that neither in one caſe, nor in the other, rivals 
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were angry, Or bore ill-will towards each other; but on the 
contrary, their love to the ſame perſon begat a ſecondary 
friendſhip among themſelves, and united them in all things 
which might be for the benefit of the perſon beloved. There 
is but one thing more, in reſpect to their education, which 
deſerves mention, and it is this; that theft, if it was hand- 
ſomely concealed, was not held ſcandalous amongſt them; a 
moſt abſurd inftitution, for which many apologies have been 
offered, which have done as little honour to their authors, 
as this very law did to Lycurgus. When theft was diſcovered, 
however, it was ſeverely puniſhed, and what between this 

ractice and the former, the Spartan youth were ſo hardened, 


that they would endure any thing, after they had committed 
a theft, rather than ſuffer it to be known. It would be eaſy 
to alledge inſtances, but to what end? to prove, that in de- 


fence of vice men will dare to ſuffer pain? We ſee it 


every day, and therefore they are needleſs; it was an error 


in the Lacedemonian policy, which we are not bound cither 
to palliate or excuſe. 5 


Tae exerciſes inſtituted by law fall under the ninth table; 


in theſe all the Greets were extremely careful, but the Lace- 


demonians in a degree beyond the reſt ; for if a youth by his 
corpulence, or any other means, became unfit for theſe ex- 


erciſes, he fell into public contempt at leaft, if not baniſhment. 
Hunting was the uſual diverſion of their children, nay, it was 
made a of their education, becauſe it had a tendency 
to ſtrengthen the limbs, and to render thoſe who practiſed it 
ſupple and fleet ; they likewiſe bred up dogs for hunting 
with great care. They had a kind of public dances, in which 


they exceedingly delighted, and which were common 


alike to virgins and young men ; indeed in all their ſports 
girls were allowed to divert themſelves with the youths, in- 
ſomuch, that at darting, throwing the quoit, pitching the bar, 
and ſuch like robuſt diverſions, the women were as dexter- 
ous as the men ; for the manifeſt oddity of this proceeding 


| Lycurgus affigned no other reaſon, than that he ſought to 
render women as well as men ftrong and healthy, that the 
children they brought forth might be ſo too; violent exer- 

ciſes, and a laborious kind of life were only injoined to the 
youth ; for when they were grown up to men's eſtate, that 


is, were upwards of thirty years old, they were exempted 
from all kinds of labour, and employed themſelves wholly 


either in affairs of ſtate or in war. They had a method of 
whipping at a certain time young lads in the temple of 
Diana, and about her altar, which, however palliated, was 
- 5 es e certainly 
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certainly unnatural and cruel, It was efteemed a great ho- 
nour for lads to ſuſtain theſe flagellations without weeping, 
groaning, or ſhewing any ſenſe of pain; and the thirſt of 
glory was ſo ſtrong in theſe young minds, that they very fre- 
quently ſuffered death without ſhedding a tear, or breathing 
a ſigh, A deſire of overcoming all the weakneſſes of human 
nature, and thereby rendering his Spartans not only ſuperior 
to their neighbours, but to their ſpecies, runs through ma- 
ny of the inſtitutions of Lycurgus ; which principle, if well 
attended to, thoroughly explains them, and without attending 
to which it is impoſhble to give any account of them at all. 

THe tenth table ſhall comprehend their laws reſpecting 
contracts and money-matters. Gold and ſilver were by the 
conſtitutions of Lycurgus made no value in Sparta; he was fo 
well apprized of the danger of riches, that he made the very 
poſſeſſion of them penal; but as there was no living without 
| ſome ſort of money, that is, ſome common meaſure or ſtan- 
dard of the worth of things, he directed an iron coinage, 
whereby the Spartans were ſupplied with the uſeful money, 
and had at the ſame time no temptation to covetouſneſs af- 
forded them; for a very ſmall ſum was ſufficient to load a eou- 
ple of horſcs, and a great one muſt have been kept in a barn 
or warehouſe ; the coming in of all foreign money was alſo 
prohibited, that corruption might not enter under the name 
of commerce. The moſt antient method of dealing, viz. 
by barter, or exchange of one commodity for another, was 
preſerved by law in Sparta long after it had been out of date 
everywhere elſe, Intereſt was a thing forbid in the Spartan 
commonwealth, where they had alſo a law againſt the aliena- 
tion of lands, accepting preſents from foreigners even with- 
out the limits of their own country, and when their autho- 
rity and character might well ſeem to excuſe them; thus by 
all poflible methods Lycurgus ſought to ſhut out corruption, 
to oblige his citizens to live ſimply and innocently, without 
admitting amongſt them thoſe ſeeds of luxury and diſſenſion, 
which he ſaw had produced ſuch fatal effects in the regions 
through which he travelled. „ 8 

SUC + of the laws of Sparta as related to courts of juſtice 
may be brought under the eleventh table. Thirty years muſt 
| have paſſed over the head of him who had a right to concern 
himſelf in juridical proceedings; young men were thought 
unfit for them, and it was even held indecent, and of ill re- 
port, for a man to have any fondneſs for law-ſuits, or to be 
buſying himſelf at the tribunals, when he had no affairs there 
of his own; by theſe rules Lycurgus thought to ſhut out liti- 

giouſneſs, and to prev ent that multiplicity of ſuits which is 
e FL always 
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always ſcandalous in a ftate. As young people were not per- 
mitted to inquire about the laws of other countries, and as 
they were higdered from hearing judicial proceedings in their 
courts, fo they were likewiſe forbidden to aſk any queſtions a- 
bout, or to endeavour to diſcover the reaſons of, the laws by 
which themſelves were governed. Obedience was their duty, 


and to that alone they would have them kept. Men of aban- 


doned characters, or who were notoriouſly of ill fame, loft 
all right of giving their votes in reſpect of public affairs, or of 
ſpeaking in public aſſemblies ; for they would not believe, 


that an ill man in private life could mean his country better 


than he did his neighbour. 
THe military laws of Sparta ſhall compoſe the twelfth ta- 


dle. Till a man was thirty years old, he was not capable 


of ſerving in the army, as the beſt authors agree, tho' ſome 


think, that the — age is not well aſcertained by antient 
0 


authors; they were forbidden to march at any time beſore 
the full moon, the reaſon of which law is very hard to be diſ- 


covered, if indeed it had any reaſon at all, or was not rather 
founded on ſome ſuperſtitious opinion, that this was a more luc- 
ky conjuncture than any other. They were likewiſe forbid- 
den to fight often againſt the ſame enemy, which was one of 


the wiſeſt maxims in the political ſyſtem of Lycurgus ; and we 


fhall ſee, that Ageſilaus, by offending againſt it, deſtroyed the 
power of his country, and loft her that authority which for ſo 


many ages ſhe maintained over the reſt of Greece; for b 


continually warring againſt the Thebans, to whom he had an 


inveterate hatred, he at laſt beat them into the knowledge of 
the art of war, and enabled them under the command of E- 
paminondas to maintain for a time the principality of Greece. 
Maritime affairs they were forbid to meddle with, though 
the neceflity of things compelled them in proceſs of time to 


tranſgreſs this inſtitution, and by degrees they transferred to 


themſelves as well the dominion at ſea as land, as the reader 


has already ſeen in the Athenian hiſtory ; but after the Pelo- 
ponnefian war they again neglected naval affairs, from a per- 


ſuaſion that ſailors and ſtrangers corrupted thoſe with whom 


they converſed. As they never fortified Sparta, ſo they were 
not ready to undertake ſieges; fighting in the field was their 
proper province, and while they could overcome their enemies 


there, they rightly conceived that nothing could hurt them at 


home. In time of war they relaxed ſomewhat of their ſtriẽt 


manner of living, in which they were ſingular; the true rea- 
fon for this was, in all probability, that war might be leſs 
burdenſome to them; for, as we have more than once ob- 


the 
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the reigning paſſion of their legiſlator. For they were for- 
bidden to remain long encamped in the ſame place, as wellto 
hinder their being ſurpriſed, as that they might be more trou- 
bleſome to their enemies, by waſting every corner of their 
country. They ſlept all night in their armour, but their out- 

uards were not allowed their ſhields, that being unprovided 
of defence they might not dare to ſleep. In all their expedi- 


tions, they were careful in the performance of religious rites, 


and after their evening meal was over, the ſoldiers ſang toge- 
ther hymns to their gods. When they were about to engage, 
the king ſacrificed to the muſes, that by their aſſiſtance they 
might be enabled to perform deeds worthy of being recorded 


to lateſt times; then the army advanced in order to the ſound 
of flutes, which played the hymn. of Gaftor ; the king him- 


ſelf ſung the pæan, which was the ſignal to charge; this was 


done with all the decorum imaginable, and the ſoldiers were 


ſure either to die or conquer; indeed they had nothing elſe to 


do, for if they fled they were infamous, and in danger of be- 


ing ſlain, even by their own mothers, for diſgracing their fa- 


milies. Hiſtory informs us, that a Spartan lady, on the news 
of her ſon's having fled from a battle, wrote him this ſhort 
letter, Fame ſpeaks ill of you, efface it, or be no more. In tius 


conſiſted all the excellency of the Spartan women, who, if 
it were poſſible, excelled in bravery their men, never lament- 


ing over huſbands or ſons, if they died honourably in the 


field, but deploring the ſhame brought on their houſe, if ei- 


ther the one or the other eſcaped by flight. The throwing 


away a ſhield alſo induced infamy, and with reſpect 
to this, mothers, when they embraced their departing ſons, 


were wont to caution them, that they ſhould either return 


armed as they were, or be brought back ſo, that is, when 
they were dead; for, as we have before obſerved, ſuch as were 


lain in battle were nevertheleſs buried in their own country. 
When they had made their enemies fly, they purſued no longer 
than till the victory was out of doubt, becauſe they would ſeem 
| to fight rather for the honour of victory, than that they might 
put their enemies to death. According to their antient rulesof war, 
they were bound not to ſpoil the dead bodies of their enemies, 
but in proceſs of time this, and indeedmany other of their moſt 
excellent regulations, fell into diſſuetude. He who overcame by 
ſtratagem offered up an ox to Mars, whereas he who overcame 


by force offered up only a cock, the former being eſteemed. 


more manly than the latter. After forty years ſervice a man 
was diſcharged, that is, it was no longer required of him by 
law to go into the field, and conſequently, if the mili- 
tary age was thirty, the Spartans were not held invalids, till 


they 
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were ſeventy. Thus we have comprized the moſt con- 
fiderable of the Spartan laws into twelve tables. Some in- 
deed we have omitted, becauſe we ſhall be obliged to ſpeak 
of their being enacted elſewhere b. 


. Zycurgus did not put any of his laws into writing, becaufe The Cryps 
he would have them written in the hearts of the people; and tia har, 


publiſhed- 


to impreſs them the more ſtrongly there, he took great pains 
to make it be believed, that they were given to him by Apol- 
lo, wherefore he ſtiled them Rhetræ, i. e. divine ſanctions. 


It is not clear, whether or not Lycurgus was the author of 


that political contrivance, which prevailed amongſt his coun- 
trymen, for leſſening the number of their ſlaves whenever 
they grew dangerous to the ſtate, and which was ſtiled Gryp- 


tia, I. e. the ambuſcade. Such as had the care of educating the 


Spartan youth picked out the ſtouteſt of them, and, having 
armed them with daggers, ſent them out to deſtroy their un- 
happy flaves, which they did, either by ſurpriſing them in the 
night, or falling upon them in the day, when they were at 
their work, without any crime being pretended againſt them, 
and ior no other reaſon than that the ſtate might be ſafe from 
their attempts by this reduction of their number. Plato great- 
ly condemns this law, for which reaſon Plutarch denies that 


it was made by Lycurgus; but when, or however, it was 
made, it was indubitably againſt natural equity, or, to ſpeak 

with greater propriety, againſt humanity ; a cruel and unne- 
ceſſary expedient, and unworthy of a virtuous people (A). 


b PLuT. in vit. Lycurg. & in Inftit. Lacon. Ax1s7. Polit. 
Prat. de Legib. & de Repub Xenoys. Inſt. Lac. Arian. 
var. Hiſt. He RAC. Pour. in Fragm. « PLur. in vit. Lycurg, 


| Prarode Legib. 1. i. p. 633. 


(A) The cruelty of the Laced:monians towards their flaves, or 
Helotes, is frequently ſpoken of, and generally decried by all au- 


thors, though Plutarch, who was a great admirer of the Spartans, 


endeavours every where to palliate it as much as may be. To 
give the reader a diſtinct account of this matter, we muſt firſt ac- 
quaint him who theſe Helotes are: Helos was an antient city in La- 
conia, againſt which on ſome pretence or other the Lacedemonians 
made war, and having ſubdued it, they made all the inhabitants 
thereof, and off the adjacent diſtrict, ſlaves (1). And in proceſs 


of time, when they had enlarged the number of perſons in this 


unhappy condition by ſubjugating other places, they Kill kept up 


- (1) Homer. Thad. B. v. 585. Strabo, Geogr. I. viii. 5. 363. 
Pauſan. Lacon. 201. — 
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IT is not to be conceived, that ſuch mighty changes could 
be wrought in a country without any oppoſition, neither in- 
deed were they; for when he proceeded to the diviſion of 
property, a great ſedition aroſe, wherein at laſt the people 
Fw _ proceeded 


| the old name, and called them all Heloter, which, ceaſing then to 
be a proper name, became common to all who were in this ſtate 


of ſervitude. As to the terms of it, they were theſe : Firſt, their 


lords could not ſet them free; and ſecondly they had no power to 


whatſoever, and at the ſame time owns, that Plato himſelf had been 
diſpleaſed with Lycurgus for the cruelty and injuſtice of this law ( 4). 


ſell them, ſo as that they might be tranſported out of the Lacede- 


monian dominions (2). Hence it came to paſs, that they were pro- 


digiouſly numerous, which ſometimes alarmed the Spartans, and 
made them deviſe the law above recited to keep them under. 4- 
riſtotle expreſly affirms, that it was deviſed by Lycurgu (3). Pla- 


tarch would gladly have this diſbelieved, merely becauſe he thinks 


it injurious to that legiflator ; for he offers no other reaſon for it 


Plutarch elſewhere informs us, that the Helotes were employed to 


cultivate the lands of their lords, that they did not give an exact 


account of their produce, but paid a ſmall ſettled rent, which 
their lords could not raiſe without incurring public cenſure (5). 
This is Plutarch's account of the matter, from whence one would 
be led to conceive, that theſe Helotes were a kind of bailiffs, ſtew- 


of Lacedemon, nor any ſuch deſpicable ſlaves as theſe Helotes ; they 
were diſtinguiſhed, that is, marked out for ſlaves in their dreſs, 

their geſture, and in ſhort in every thing; they wore dog-ſkin bon- 

nets, ſheep-ſkinveſts ; they were forbidden to learn any liberal art, 


ards, or lower ſort of farmers. - But other authors ſpeak a quite dif- 
| ferent language; they tell us, that liberty and flavery were in their 


extremes at Sparta, that none were ſo perfectly free as the citizens 


or to perform any act worthy of their maſters ; when their lords 
were fo diſpoſed, theſe poor men were obliged to drink themſelves 


drunk, that the free-born Spartans might ſee the beaſtlineſs of that 
vice in their behaviour. Once a day they received a certain num- 


ber of ſtripes, for fear they ſhould forget they were ſlaves ; and 


to crown all they were liable to this Cryptia, which was ſure to be 
executed on all ſuch as ſpoke, looked, or walked like freemen. (6). 
Is take off ſomewhat from the horror and ſcandal of ſuch a prac- 
_ pos after they were inſtituted, at their coming into 
_ office declared war againſt them {7) ; againſt whom? w 
poor naked flaves, who tilled 2 lands, dreſſed their 22 ; 
did all thoſe offices for them which they were too proud to do for 


.) Strabo, lib. viii. Pollax. bb. 3. e. 8. (3) Polit, bb. ii, 
(4) In wit. Lycurg. (5) Inftit. Lacedem. 


(6) Miron. Prien. 
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proceeded to blows, and Lycurgus found himſelf obliged to 


quit the aſſembly in order to fly to a ſanctuary; ſome of them, 
however, cloſely purſued him, and amongſt the reſt one Al- 
cander, a young nobleman of a generous, but too haſty, diſ- 
poſition, who,, on Lycurgus's looking back, ſtruck him on 
the eye, and as ſome ſay, beat it out; the legiſlator then ſtop- 
ped, and ſhewing his face all covered with blood, the people 
were ſo {truck thereat, that they immediately asked his par- 
don, and delivered up Alcander into his hands to be treated as 
he thought fit. Lycurgus accepted the propoſal, and carried 
Alcander home with him, where, inſtead of puniſhing, or 
even reproving him harſhly, he received him as his attendant, 
cauſed him to wait on him at meals, and kept him always near 
his perſon; this mildneſs was of great ſervice to them both; for 
Alcander perceiving that Lycurgus was not, as he had ſuppoſed 
him, a man of a harſh and moroſe diſpoſition, but of a moſt 
ſweet and affable temper, he became from his fierceſt enemy his 
greateſt admirer, which wrought mightily on the minds of the 
people, and engaged them to receive as oracles the inſtructions 
of Lycurgus. Another good it wrought was this, that it be- 
came immediately a law, from which they never receded, 
that no weapon whatſoever, no not ſo much as a ſtaff, was 
brought into their aſſemblies. or public councils d. 
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Wuren Lycurgus had fully perfected hisdeſign, and wrought Method ta- 
the commonwealth into that form, which, from the conſide- den by this 
ration of the nature of men and of the different effects of va- legiſlator to 


ſettle his © 
laws. 


4 Prur. ubi ſupra. 


themſelves. Plutarch according to cuſtom, endeavours to place all 


this cruelty far lower than the times of Lycurgus, and alledges, that 
it was introduced on account of the Helotes joining with the Maſe- 
nians after a great earthquake, whereby a great part of Lacedemon 


was overthrown (8) ; but lian tells us expreſly, that it was the 


common opinion in Greece, that this very earthquake was a judg- 


ment from heaven upon the Spartans for treating theſe Helotes with 


ſuch inhumanity (9). Thucydides gives us a glaring inſtance of the jea- 
louſy of the Lacedemonians on account of theſe poor men; he ſays, 
that about two thouſand of them, being manumitted by law for 
their great ſervice in the Peloponnefian war, were crowned with 


garlands, led about to the temples, and entertained with ſhows ; 
after all which they diſappeared on a ſudden, nor could any body 


ever tell what became of them (10). 


(8) Plat. in vit. Lycurg. (9) Hi. Par. lib. iii. Cio) Thu- 
cyd. de Bell. Pelop. lib. iv. vide etiam Ubb. Emm. de Repub. Lac. 
Crag. de Repub, Lac. lib. i. c. 11. Meurſ. Miſe, Lacon. lib. ii. c. 6. 
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hig be 4 renown while it obſerves the E > This 
he took in writing and ſent to Sparta, Whi 


 ficed a ſecond time to Apollo, and having ſolemnly taken leave 
of his friends and of his ſon, he determined with himſelf to put 
an end to his life by faſting, that the Lacedemonians might ne= 
yer have it in their power to free themſelves from the oath 
which he had taken from them. Plutarch expreſſes himſelf 
in very high terms, in reſpect to the death of Lycurgus, he 
commends it as one of the nobleſt inſtances of patriotiſm, 
which is to be met with in antient hiſtory ; becauſe, ſays 7 
the legiſlator ſecured a double point by this manner of dying; 
he put a moſt honourable end to a virtuous and well-ſpent | e 
and he affixed his death as a ſeal to his laws, which he left as 


0 facrificed annually thereat, Put after all this 
count, Plutarch bimſeſf acknowledges, that a 
well agreed, how, or where, this great man died; ſome fay, 


The Hiſtory of the Lacedemonians. Book I. 
rious governments upon them, he thought moſt eligible ; his 


next care was to render this fixed and ſtable, and to prevent 
his countrymen from overturning that ſtructure which he had 


raiſed, and running back into the conditjon wherein he found 


them. After ſome time he fell upon a method of effecting 
it, which was this : He called a general aſſembly, wherein 
he declared, that he now thought every thing was brought 


into jts proper order, and that there remained behind but 
one point to be ſettled, which was indeed of the higheſt i im- 
er and what he could not acquaint them with, till he 


ad conſulted the oracle at Delphi; to which place he was 


ready to go, provided they would engage themſelves to ob- 
ſerve his Rhetræ inviolably till his return. To this all ranks 


and degrees of people readily aſſented, and to bind their aſſent, 
Lycurgus took an oath upon the ſpot from the two kings, the 


ſenate, and the commons; after which he departed, 4s he had 
propoſed, and went to Delphi, There he propoſed this quef- 
tion to the oracle; Shall the laws eftabliſhed in Sparta make 
that city virtuous and happy ? The reſponſe was, The laws 


given ts Sparta gre excellent, and the city ſhall canti mis th the 


his laſt will and teſtament to his country, He tells us like- 


' wiſe, that his bones were carried home to Sparta, and buried 
under a plain tomb, which, as a mark of the divine favour, 

he ſays, was afterwards blaſted with — = an accident 
x 8 to Lycurgus and Euripides the poet. 


erected 


do honour to his memory 


pg 


fen ee 


he ended his days at Cirrba, 8 affirmed, that he 


died at Elis, Timeus and Ariftixenus ag that he finiſhe 3 
redete ſhewed his 


his days in Crete, the latter ſays the inha 
?omb. Ae the ſon of Hi ipparchus wrote rote that 


he 


he ber- 


he Spartans 
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he died in Crete; but he added, that by the direction of Ly- 
curgns the perſons with whom he lodged burnt his body, and 
ſcattered the aſhes thereof in the air, and on the ſea, that they 
might never be tranſported to Lacedemon, to prevent the peo- 
ple apprehending themſelves releaſed from. their oath. He 
left behind him one ſon, whoſe name was Antiorus, who dy- 
ing without iſſue, his race became extinct. His relations and 
friends held an annual afſembly in commemoration of the de- 


ceaſed, and that they might therein diſcourſe of, and exhort 
each other to the imitation of his virtues ; the days of this 


meeting were in honour of the legilltor | ſtiled Lycur- 
gides © bat ). 


| From 
e Prur. in vit. Lycurg. 


100 The life of Lycurgus was the firſt which Plutarch publiſhed, 
himſelf TEN (11). He feems to have had a mighty lik - 


ing to the Spartans and their cuſtoms; for, beſides this life and 


| thoſe of ſeveral other Spartan hieknins, we have a treatiſe of his 
on the laws and cuſtoms of the Lacedemonians, and another of La- 
conic apophthegms ; he owns notwithſtanding, that with reſpect to 


the family and the time of the birth of this legiſlator, there is great 
uncertainty. He makes him, however, in all things a perfect he- 


ro, and alledges his behaviour as a proof that the wiſe man ſo of- 
ten defcribed, and ſo much — by philoſophers, was not 
a mere ideal character unattainable by human nature. He is very 


God than max (12). 


Greece, and generally ſpeaking believed, otherwiſe Socrates would 
not have quoted it in his defence (13, or Plutarch have fo often 
infer it n a full anſwer to all the calumnies raiſed againſt his hero. 


Vet ſomething may be faid, not greatly to the reputation either to 


the oracle or Lycurgus, viz. that this was all contrivance, in order 
_ 2 1 what could otherwiſe never have been brought about, 

his harſh laws 
beer ger this hint from 


conduct of Minos the Cretan law- 


piver, who aſcribed all his laws to Jzpiter ; but from whomſoever 
| he took it, an antient author of great note affirms, that the re- 
ſponſes of the oracle were framed by his wit, and procured by his 
2 (14). The reader has ſeen in the Athenian hiſtory many 


inſtances of a like nature, and we ſhall hereafter ſhew, that Ly/an- 
der knew how to make Apollo ſpeak kindly in his fayour, as well as 


76 1) hr wit. Tbeſcr. 
nophon, de Reb. Memor. (14) Polyen. Stratag. lib. i. c. 16. 


as to the ſalutation of the'p heteſs at Delphi, which, 
fays, ran in theſe words: Welcome, beloved of God, „ 
This oracle was certainly very famous in 


the Spartans. It is very likely, 


Lycurgus. It is clear, that our law- giver depended chiefly on the 


people's apprehending his inſtitutions to be divine ; for this cauſe | 
(1 2 Plut. in vit. Lycurg. (13) Xe. | 
| he 
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The reigns FROM the death of Lycurgus the Lacedemonian hiſtory is 


4 1 for a long time very perplexed, there being no other materials 
us 


Teleclus. he would never ſuffer his laws to be put into writing, but truſted 


| Year of them to the memory, that they might at once make the greater im 
the Flood, preſſion, and give the government greater power. Plutarch * 
2095. fords us an inſtance of this; he ſays, that by a Rhetra of Ly 
Before the people had power to aſſent or diſſent from what was propo ed 
Chriſt. to them by the kings and ſenate; but when by degrees they ex- 
904. tended this power, and began to gloss upon the laws, to aſſent to 
one part of them and to diffent from another, the kings and ſenate, 
that they might be even with them in their own way, added a new 
clauſe to the Rhetra to this purpoſe, that if the people ſhould offer 
any croſs propoſal, then the ſenate and kings might reject it. 
Which clauſe, by dint of a little of their legiſlator's art, they im- 


poſed as a genuine injunction, and thereby ſtrengthened their own | 


authority at the expence of the peoples (15). Moſt politicians have 


held Eycurgus's invention of a ſenate to have been a moſt excellent 


contrivance : Plato was ſo much charmed with it, that from thence 

he ſtiles its author a divine ſpirit reſiding ina human nature (16) : 
yet Ariſtotle, who was an excellent politician, found great fault 
with that inſtitution ; he thought jt unreaſonable, that ſenators 
ſhould be made for life, becauſe frequently mens abilities decay, ſo 
that inſtead of being able to mind public affairs, they become unfit 
to tranſact thoſe of their own family. He was likewiſe offended, 
br they were left without controul, for he thought, that as all 
men were liable to errors, ſo all men ought to be accountable for 
them, eſpecially if their errors might any way affect the ftate (17). 


The jaſt a& of Lycurgus, of which we have any certainty, is his 


ſending the oracle from Delphi to Sparta, ſignifying the approba- 


tion given by Apollo to all his laws ; that he ſtarved himſelf there 


is improbable, but that he returned no more to his country ſeems to be 
perfectly agreeable to his manner of acting; for he was extremely 
ambitious of being thought ſomewhat more than man, as ap 


from the whole tenour of his behaviour; and his life could never 


have been cloſed by any a& more ſhining than this of quitting ſu- 
preme power, when his countrymen unanimouſly defired that he 


| ſhould retain it. This ſhewed, that he was truly diſintereſted, and 


did not ſeek any other reward for the ſervices he rendered Sparta, 
than the glory of having ſerved her. Solan, though a perſon of a 
different temper, was as diſintereſted as he ; he ſettled the Athenian 


commonwealth, refuſed the ſovereignty when offered to him, tra- 


velled to avoid the im portunities of his countrymen, oppoſed ty- 
ranny in his old age, and — — he found his oppoſition vain went into 
voluntary exile. Lycurgus and Salon were both great men, but the 


former had the ſtronger, the latter the milder, genius, the effects 


of which ORE in the commonwealths they founded. 


(15) Plut. in vit. bez (16) Plato de Legib. li. iii. (17) 
Aiſt. lib. ii. & lib. wi. 


from | 
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| from whence it may be collected, than ſcattered paſſages of 

antient authors, which, as well-as we are able, we ſhall put 
together. Charilaus made war on the Argives, but with lit- 
tle ſucceſs ; afterwards he fell on the Tegeatæ a people of Ar- 
cadia; but in this war alſo he had very bad fortune, for he 


was taken priſoner in a battle, which was won chiefly by the 


valour of the women ; and to purchaſe his liberty, he was 
conſtrained to take a ſolemn oath, that he would never make 
war on this people any more ; which oath, however, he kept 
very indifferently f. He then turned his arms againſt the 


Acheans, who had taken from the Lacedemonians ſeveral frontier 
towns, which he and his collegue Teleclus recovered. Among 
theſe were Amyclas, Pharis, and Geronthra; the firſt they 


raſed, the inhabitants of the other two cities by agreement were 
permitted to retire out of Peloponneſus ; ſuch were the milita- 
ry exploitsof Charilaus or Charillus; he retained always a great 
reſpect for his tutor Lycurgus, as appears from ſeveral of his 
ſayings which have reached our times : for being once aſked, 
why Lycurgus had made ſo few laws, he anſwered, Men of few 
words need but few laws ; and it being demanded of him what 
kind of polity he held to be moſt complete, That, ſaid he, 
wherein moſt of the citizens contend in virtue without diſturbing 
each other 5. His collegue of the other regal houſe was Tele- 
clus, a prince of indifferent parts and fortune. Being told 
before he ſucceeded to the crown, by ſome who ſought to flat- 
ter him, that his father had ſpoke ſlightingly of him, he an- 
ſwered, That he was ſorry for it, becauſe he would not have 
done it, if himſelf had not deſerved it *, His death gave oc- 
caſion to the Meſſenian war, but after what manner cannot 


| eaſily be determined. There was, it ſeems, a temple of | 
Diana ſeated on the marches between Laconia and Meſſenia, 


to which the inhabitants of both regions reſorted ; ſome Spa: - 
tan virgins repairing thither were violated by the Me efſenians, 


and Teleclus, endeavouring to prevent this outrage, was ſlain ; 


the women alſo famiſhed themſelves to death. This is the 


Spartan ſide of the ſtory ; the Meſſenians reported it thus: 
That Teleclus intending to ſurprize ſome of the principal per- 
ſons of their country, came thither with certain of his friends 


in female habits, with poignards under their cloaths, and that, 


a fray happening, Teleclus and ſome of his aſſociates were 


ſlain. But there wanted not other cauſes of ill-will among 


theſe people ; for the Spartans entertained an opinion, thar 


their kings Euryſibenes and Procles were cheated by their un- 


f Pausan. in Arcad, Pur. in Apophtheg, Icon. 
h Pru r. ubi ſupra. 4 | 
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cle Creſphontes in the aſſignment of their territories, the mo} 
barren being given to them, and the beſt reſerved to himſelf, 
While things were in this ſituation, an injury done to a pri- 
vate perſon kindled up the fire of war. Thus it happened; 
Polychares a Meſſenian intruſted Euephnus a Lacedemonian 
with ſome cows, on condition that he ſhould have a moiety 


of the profit ariſing from their milk. The Spartan ſold theſe 


cows to certain chapmen, and not only the cows, but the 


herdſmen who kep tthem, his merchants agreeing to take them 
away by force; as ſoon as this was done, Euephnus went to 


| Polychares, and told him a melancholy ſtory of certain robbers, 


who had ſtolen the cattle and their keepers. But, unluckily 
for him, while he was in the midſt of his tale, came one or 
two of his herdſmen, who had made their eſcape, and falſi- 
fed all he ſaid; upon this the Lacedemonian confeſſed the truth, 


and told Polychares, that if he would ſend his ſon home with 
him, he would give him a moiety of the money, to which 


the Meſſenian readily agreed. But when they were come to 


Sparta, Euephnus moſt perfidiouſly murdered the lad, and 


Polychares, coming ſeveral times to Sparta to demand juſtice, 


was forced to retire unredrefſed and unheeded. He, being 
_ exceedingly provoked with ſuch barbarous uſage, reſolved to 
take vengeance of the whole nation, and, in conſequence of 
this reſolution, killed as many of the Lacedemonians as he 
could meet with, which on the other hand was highly reſented 


by that people.. Theſe tranſactions we have thrown toge- 


ther, though they happened at ſome diftance of time, be- 


cauſe we were willing to place all the cauſes or ſuppoſed cau- 
ſes of the Meſſenian war in the reader's view at once; we 


will, however, interrupt this narration a little, that we may 
preſerve in its juſt order the ſucceſſion of the Spartan kings. 
To Charilaus ſucceeded his fon Nicander, who reigned 

thirty nine years, and in the thirty fourth year of whoſe reign 


was celebrated the firſt olympiad ; he is ſaid to have carried on 


the wat with the Argives, and to have done them a great deal 


of miſchief; but for other great actions of his life, if there 


were any, they were not recorded. Teleclus had for his ſuc- 


ceſſor his ſon Alcamenes, who, with his collegue before-men- 
tioned, ſent to the Maſſenians to demand juſtice againſt Poly- 
chares, and that he ſhould be delivered up; the Meſſenians 


were at that time governed by Androcles and Antiochus, bro- 


thers; the former was much againſt yielding on any terms to 
the requeſt of the Lacedomonians, ing, that they were 
the aggreſſors, and therefore ought to do juſtice firſt ; the 


j PAUSAN. in Meſſen. STzx as. lib. vii. viii. Jvrix, lib. iii. c. 5. - 
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latter was againſt hazarding the public ſafety on account of a 

private perſon, and therefore declared that he would give up 

Polychares rather than break with the Spartans ; the diſputes 

on this occaſion roſe ſo high, that from words they came to 

blows, wherein Androcles was ſlain. Antiochus, now reign- 

ing alone, ſent immediately ambaſſadors to Sparta, beſeech- 

ing the king and ſenate to conſider, that they were originally 

of the ſame ſtock, and that therctore they ought not to be 

ready on every turn to make war on each other, offering in 

the preſent caſe to leave the deciſion of this matter either to 

the Argives, who were their common allies, to the Amphic- 

tyonian council, or to the fenate of Arcopagus at Athens. The 

Spartans gave no anſwer to theſe deputies, and while things 

were in this ſituation, Antiochus died, and was ſucceeded in 

his dominions by his ſon Euphacs ; to him the Lacedemonians 

made no complaint, neither did they renounce their correſpon- 

dence with the MAeſſenians; yet were they ail this time pro- 

viding ſecretly for the war, and, when all things were ready, 

engaged in it without giving the leait notice. Befote they 

proceeded to hoſtilities, the kings and ſenate called a general 

afſembly, in which the troops appointed for the war took a 

folemn oath never to return home till they had intircly con- 

_ quered Aleſſenia; which ſhewed, that this was a war of am- 

dition rather than juſtice, and intended not to repair their 

own injuries, but to ravage tac country of their neighbours k. 
Alcamenes king of Sparta, at the head of a complete army, 77, let. 

entered the Maſſeni an territory ſuddenly, and by night, in con- ſenian - 

ſequence of which he eaſily ſurpriſed the city of Amphea, the commenc... 

gates of which were open as uſual, the inhabitants not having Year of 

the leaſt ſuſpicion of what afterwards happened. The Spar- the Flood 

tans betzved on this occafion very cruelly, they ew without 25 50. 

diſtinction all who came in their way, nor did even temples Tear be 

or altar: afford a ſanctuary to ſuch as fled thither for protecti- fore Chu it, 

on. The conveniency of the city, which the Lacedentani d, rhe. PIP 

knew would ferve thein as a proper magazine during the var,. 

tempted them to this exploit, and in all probabilite engaged 

them to ticat the people thus harſhly, that thev anght make 

themſelves abſolute maiters of it and ite diftziets. Hap bye; 

the Meſſenian king, on the firſt news of this Xtiabrdinttu Hioke, 

aſſembled his people, and encouraged them to koep up the 

tpirits, and not to belles e that all wi loft, cut, e ra 

was in the hands of the Laced moniaus; he like il 2a ein 

lis opinion of the war, and of che manner in whit they mir 

beit carry it on; he obſerved to them: that thee T. dir: 
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were not only brave, but were alſo bred up to war as to 


a trade, nay, were indeed bred up to nothing elſe ; whence 


he inſerred, that it was by no means prudent for them to en- 
gage in pitched battles with ſuch an enemy. Wherfore his 
counſel was, that they ſhould carry on a defenſive war in the 
belt manner they were able, till by degrees they acquired ex- 
perience enough to fight the Spartans upon equal terms. The 
A. ſeuians, following his advi ice, maintained a defenſive war 
for three Fearay in which they ſuffered the Spartans to obtain 
very few advantages over them. In the fourth year Euphaes 
ventured an en 185 gement, but it was with great circumſpec- 
tion, for, having intrenched his beſt troops, he drew out his 
horte and light-armed forces ſxirmitþing with theſe 3 and when 
the Satans drew ncarer, and thought to have brought it to 
a © enteral battle, he withdrew his army behind his retrench- 
ments; and as the Sgartans had no materials for filling up the 
ditch Which lay before luis works, they were conſtrained to 
retire, and morch after returned to their own country, where 


they met with a ver y inviitcrent reception, on account of the 


oath which they and their forces had taken, never to return 
till they had thoroughly reduced Maſſenia l. A very ſhort time 

atter this both the kings died. As to Nicander, we find little 
of him in antient authors more than has been already mentio- 
ned; with reſpect to Alcamenes, Plutarch hath preſerved ſome 


: pallages of his life, which ſhew that he was a wiſe and gen- 


tle prince v. Being once aſked how a prince might beſt. 
ſecure Eis government, he anſwered, By deſpiſing gain. When 
the 17://enians ſought by preſents to have gained him to their 
intereſt, he refuſed them; and the reaſon of this being demand- 


ed, he readily anſwered, If I had taken them, the laws and 


1 coul never have agreed.” He inherited, it ſeems, a great 


deal of wea th from his father, and increaſed it by his own _ 
management, living {till in a plain parfimonious manner ; for 


which being reproached, he ſaid, Is it not a mark 4 virtue 
and good ſenſe, 10hen be who has abandexce chooſes to live, ra- 

ther according to reaſon than appetite ® It is a misfortune to 
us, that we know not from whom the author before mentio- 
nec copied theſe ſayings ; and the reader, it is to be hoped, 


will excuſe us, if, finding little to ſay of their deeds, we en- 


tertain him ſometimes with the lay ings of thoſe Spartan 


Po'vdorus Kings. 

+ The: Palyd rusf, ctecded his father Alcamenes in * kingdom, and 
opomnus The pe s his father Nicander. With theſe princes the Spar- 
e Fi 5 | 
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tans intruſted a new army, With expreſs inſtructions not to 


act as their predeceſſors had done, but to put their country in 
poſſeſſion of a prize which {tc had ſo long defired. The AHV 
ſenians, under the command of Er phaes their prince, no 
longer fled from their enemies, as hitherto they had wont : but 
prepared to give them battle, as ſoon as a proper opportunity 
offered. It was not long before they had occaſion to make 
trial of each other's velour ; the Lacalemuorians then marched 
towards the enemy in battalia, The9hompus commanding the 

right wing, and Polydor us the left; the MHeſſenians diſpoſed their 
army ſo as s beſt to oppoſe the eee, Autander and their king 
Euphaes commanding their left, and Pytharatas their right ; 
the engagement was very obſtinate, the centre in both armics 
remaining firm ; the right wing of the Spartan army wis rout- 
ed by Euphaes, as was the ri. zht wing of the Maſſenian army 
by Polydarus, Pytharatas their g general being lain. Theſe ad- 
vantages, however, were fo inconſiderable, that neither par- 
ty durſt purſue the other, and the next day a truce was agre.d 
to, that both ſides might have leiſure to withdraw and bury 


their dead ; after which the Spartans, notwithſtanding the in- 


ſtructions they had received, thouglit ſit to return home. the 


conqueſt of M. euia appearing by this time a thing tmpracticable 


for the preſent a. The reader will obſerve, tha at we have aſ- 
cribed this war to motives of intereſt, which at firſt fight may 
ſeem to claſh with what the hiſtorians, whom we have men- 
tioned, have ſaid about it; but that the fact was ſo, putting 


all circumſtances together, i is indubitably true; nay, Pulydorus 
the Spartan king openly profeſſed as much when he went to 


this war; for ſome of the Meſſenians having demanded of him, 
7 he would fight againſt his brethren, alluding to their and the 
a 


cedemonians deſcent from the ſame parents, the King readi- 


ly anſwered, No, but I will put in my claim to an eſtate, to 
which as yet no body has any good title ®, Ihe great reſiſtance 


the Mieſenians made on this ſecond invaſion, determined the 


Spartans not to carry on the war any longer in the fame man- 


ner, but to content themſelves with har raſſing and plundering 


the country, whereby the ſpirits of their own troops v. _ 


be kept up, and the Aeſſenians worn out and deſtroyed ; 

in this lay the great advantage of the Spartans, that war was 
their buſineſs, in which if they were not engaged they were 
idle, whereas the Meſſenians, having their eountry affairs to 
mind, were beggared and deſtroyed by being thus obliged to 
keep many gariſons, beſides a ſtanding body of troops in the 
field. To add to theſe misſortuncs, which were 1 al- 
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moſt inſupportable, a diſtemper raged in Maſſenia, which dif- 


fered little from the plague, except that it did not ſweep off 
ſuch numbers. Theſe misfortunes produced a long and ſeri- 
ous conſultation among the chief perſons in the kingdom, who 
at length came to a reſolution to abandon ſuch villages and lit- 
tle towns as were leaſt capable of defence, and to fortify a 


city which ſtood on the top of the mountain [thome, to which 


the inhabitants of the demoliſhed places might repair : from 
this they promiſed themſelves two things ; firſt, that they ſhould 


be releaſed from the expence of gariſons ; ſecondly, that in 


The Argive 
or Thy- 
rean War. 


time of diſtreſs this might be made a place of certain ſafety *. 
TRE Spartans were about this time called off from the 
Meſſenian war to engage with the Argives; the diſpute was 
about the city Thyrea and -its diſtrict, which, lying on the 
borders of Argolis and Laconia had been an old bone of con- 
tention between thoſe ſtates 1. To avoid a great effuſion of 
blood, it was by both parties agreed, that three hundred Ar- 
gives and as many Lacedemonians ſhould decide the quarrel 


between the nations, the armies on both ſides retireing. In 


conſequence of this agreement, theſe fix hundred men engag- 
ed, and fought with ſuch obſtinate reſolution, that when night 
came on, there were but two Arg:ives, viz. Alcinor and Chro- 
mius, and one Spartan, whoſe name was Othryades, left alive. 


The Argives ran home to their city to carry the news of the 
victory. Othryades remained jin the field of battle and erect- 
ed a trophy; hence a new diſpute commenced ; both parties 


claiming the victory; the Argives, becauſe two of their men were 
left; the Spartans, becauſe the Argives fled, and left Othrya- 
des in poſſeſſion of the field of battle; this produced a new war, 


in which the Lacedemonians were victors, a great battle hav- 
ing been fought between their army, under the command of 
_ Palydorus, and that of the Argives, with a mighty ſlaughter 


of the latter. Some would have perſuaded the Spartan king 
to have purſued this victory, and to have attacked Argos itſelf ; 
but he anſwered with a generoſity becoming his character, 
that the Spartans ſent him to aſſert their rights, and not to rob 


others r. Thus ended the Argive war, ſome circumſtances of 


which are variouſly reported (C). Let us now return to the 
affairs of the Meſſenians after their fortifying Ithome. 


Paus Ax. ubi ſupra. © Heron. lib. i. Pa us Au. in Argol. 
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Tre deſire of freeing themſelves from this grievous war The Mea- 
with Sparta engaged them to ſend a perſon to conſult the ora- = taten 
cle at Delphi ; the name of this man was Ti/is, who in his i C515 
return was attacked by ſome of the Lacedemonian gariſon in _ by the 
Amphea, from whom, however, he eſcaped, though grievouſ- , "cs 

ly wounded; of which wounds, having firſt revealed the o- wy 
racle to the king, he died; the purport of it was, that unleſs 

_ a virgin of the houſe of the Æpytidæ, that is, the royal family, 
was ſacrificed to the gods, the war would end in the ruin of 
their nation; this oracle, when reported, ſtruck the Meſſe- 
nians, and eſpecially the royal family, with the utmoſt terror. 
Lots, however, were caſt, and the daughter of Ly/iſcus ta- 
ken ; but when ſhe ſhould have been ſacriticed, Epebolus the 
ſoothſayer, declared, that ſhe was not Ly/#ſcus's daughter, but 

impoſed upon him by his wife, who thereby ſought to eſcape 
the imputation of barrenneſs. While the ſoothſayer was ſet- 
ting forth this matter to the people, Lyſiſcus withdrew his 
daughter, and fled with her to Sparta. Upon this Ari/tode- 
mus, one of the royal houſe, freely offered his daughter; a 
young man, who was preſent, alledged, that he was contract- 
ed to her, and that therefore her father had no rizht over her, 

which plea being over-ruled, he fet up another, that he had 
conſummated his marriage, and that ſhe was actually with 
child by him; Ariſtodemus, conceiving this to be a diſhonour 
to his family, ſlew his daughter inſtantly with his own hand, 
after which opening her womb, he thewed it to the people. - 


mans, generally aſcribed to Plutarch, the abovementioned fact 
ſtands thus : * The Argives and Lacedemonians being engaged in 
a diſpute about the city and diſtrit of Thyrea, the Ampbictyons 
« decreed, that it ſhould be decided by combat. The Lacedemo- 
. xians choſe for their captain Othryades; the Argizes Therſander ; 
the battle being over, there remained only two Argives, whoſe 
names were Agenor and Chr -omius, Who ran ftrait to the city to 
carry the news of their victory. In the mean time, while all 
was quiet, Othryades, who was not quite dead, roſe from the 
ground, and hav ing propped himſelf up with two pieces of bro- | 
ken lances, he drew together as many ſhields as lay within his 4 
reach, and piling them up, wrote on the uppermoſt with his own | 
« blood theſe words: To Jupiter the conqueror, guardian of traphles. 
This creating a new diſpute, which was again brought before the 
Amphictyons, they went to take a view of the place, and having 
thoroughly examined all things, decreed in favour of the Spartans. 
This is recorded by . mus in the third book of his Peloponne- 


6c fan hiſtory (18). 
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The ſoothſayer inſiſted that another ſhould be ſacrificed, the 
daughter of Ari/todemus having rather died by the paſſion of 
her father, than as a victim; but all the family of the Zpy- 
tide joined with the king, who perſuaded the people, that the 
oracle was fulfilled by the death of Ariſtodemus's daughter. 
Public rejoicings therefore were made, and the Maſſenians 


concluded, that whenever the war ſhould be renewed they 


would be victors . 


Six years after the flight of Lyſiſcus, and eight from the 


tans renew fortifying of Ithome, the Lacedemonians entered Maſſenia a- 


—_ ” war 
_ evith the 


Meſſeni- 
ans. 


gain with a great army. The Maſſenians might undoubtedly 
have received great aſſiſtance from their neighbours, if they 
had carried on the war as they were wont, that is defenſively; 


but they, confiding in the oracle, were eager for an engage- 


ment, which, ſuiting the Spartan method of making war, 


quickly fell out; this battle, like the former, though obſti- 


nately fought, was not deciſive, the night parting them; Euphaes, 
however, venturing too far againſt Theapompus the Spartan 


king, was mortally wounded, and fell down; this, far from 
checking the ſpirits of the Meſſenians, made them the more 
eager, inſomuch, that a warm conteſt began about carrying 


off the dying king, in which the Mieſſeniaus prevailed, though 
with the loſs of Autander, one of their beſt captains; Eupbaes, 
being carried back to Ithome, expired in a few days, after a 
reign of thirteen years, which had been one continual ſcene of 


war and confuſton. Euphaes leaving no iſſue behind him, the 


people claimed a right of electing out of the royal family, 
whereupon Cleonnis, Damis, and Ariftademus put in their 
claims; the people elected the laſt, notwithſtanding the ſooth- 
fayer's alledging he was incapable on account of his having ſlain 
his daughter. This new monarch was no ſooner ſeated on his 
throne, than he began to negotiate with the Arcadians, Ar- 
gives, and Sicyontans, in order to draw them to his aſſiſtance 
againſt the Lacedemonians; wherein he was very ſucceſsfu}, 


almoſt all the Peloporn-frans beginning to be apprehenſive of 


the mighty power and warlike genius of that nation. At the 
ſame time Ar:fodemus laboured with all his might to unite the 
minds of his countrymen, and to engage them to behave brave- 


ly in a war which ſo nearly concerned them, and on the event 
of which it depended, whether for the future tlicy ſhould be 


freemen or ſlaves ; with this view he ſhowercd his favours up- 
on all, he raiſed his competitors to the chief dignities in the 


kingdom, he conferred honours on men of birth and fortune, 
and dittr.buicd money amonett the people, Such was the be- 
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3 
Einning of Ariſtodemus's reign, who was an avowed and moſt 
angerous enemy to the Spartans *. 
Aso r this time, as the beſt authors agree, a great change The Epho- 
was made in the Spartan republic, which is aſcribed to Theo- © cated 
| pompus, who ſeeing the neceſſity of leaving magiſtrates to ex- Sparta. 
ecute the laws, when the kings were obliged to be in the held, 
appointed the Zphor:, who atterwards made ſo great a figure 
in the Spartan ſtate n. Some think, that they were at firſt 
the king's friends to whom they delegated authority, which is 
very probable ; but they ſoon grew to have no dependence on 
the kings, but on the contrary made the kings dependent up- 
on them. They were five in number, choſen by the peo- 
ple out of their own body, ſometimes out of the very dregs 
of it; for whoever was a bold, factious, talking citizen, was 
moſt likely to be elected into this office; they were in fact a 
kind of tribunes of the people, and placed as checks on the 
ſenate and kings; they were annually elected, and in order to 
effect any thing, the unanimous voice of the college was re- 
quiſite. As to their authority, it was in a manner boundleſs : 
they preſided in popular aſſemblies, collected their ſuffrages, 
declared war, made peace, treated with foreign princes, de- 
termined the number of forces that ſhould be raiſed, appoint- 
ed the funds to maintain them, and diſtributed rewards and 
puniſhments in the name of the ſtate ; they likewiſe held a 
court of juſtice, enquired into the behaviour of all magiſtrates, 
inſpected into the deportment and education of youth, had 
a particular juriſdiction over the Helotes, and in ſhort by de- 
grees drew the whole adminiſtration into their own hands. 
This Theopompus's queen is ſaid to have conjectured on their 
firſt appointment ; which made her reproach her huſband with 
ſuffering the regal dignity to deſcend to his children mutilated 
and in a worſe condition than he received it from his anceſ- 
tors. Theopompus anſwered her with great prudence ; that 
far fror having leſſened or injured the regal authority, he had 
| ſtrengthened and ſecured it, becauſe the people, being ſatisfi- 
ed by this inſtitution, would have leſs inclination to run into 
tumults and ſeditions, in which princes are never ſafe . One 
great privilege of the Ephori was, that they did not riſe up 
at the preſence of the kings, as all other magiſtrates did 7: = 
another, that from the firſt elected of theſe magiſtrates the 1 
year was denominated, as at Athens from the firſt of the ar- | 
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chons *; the third high mark of their authority was, that if 
the kings offended againſt the laws, or were guilty of any fort 
of excels, the Ephori took cogniſance thereof, and puniſhed 


them 2. Some diſputes there are as to the nature and extent 
of this office, which will be diſcuſſed in the notes, but it is 


now time to reſume the thread of the hiſtory. (D). 
. 0 | TE 


2 Paus AN. Lacon. 2 PLuT. Inſtit. Lacedem. 


(D) We have in the text placed the inſtitution of the Ephori un- 


der the reign of Theopompus, though it muſt be owned, that not on- 
Iy Herodotus in his hiſtory (19), but Xenophon alſo, treating expreſ- 
ly of the republic of Lacedemon, aſcribes the ſettling of the Ephort 
to Lycurgus 20). It is fit therefore, that we give our reaſons why 


we have rejected theſe authorities, which certainly would be ad- 


mitted in any other caſe and have placed the Ephori a hundred 
and thirty years lower than Lycurgus, Firſt then, we think, that 
the nature of this office very little agrees with that legiſlator's 
ſcheme of government, fince he ſeems to have ſought, as far as in 
him lay, to ſupport the authority of the kings and nobility ; other- 
wiſe, why did he inſtitute the ſenate? or why did he leave to 
the peop'e in their general aſſembly nothing more than a negative 


voice? We do admit that theſe arguments would be of no weight 


at all againſt ſuch authorities as Herodotus and Aenophon, if there 
had not been writers of no leſs character on the other fide. For 
ſecondly, Ariſtotle is expreſs in placing their inſtitution lower (21); 
Plutarch in his life of Cleamenes introduces that prince, aſſigning 
them the ſame inſtitution which we have done; beſides Theopompu;'s 


| anſwer to his queen is recorded by authors of the beſt credit (22). 


So that on the whole, it is by far more probable, that this office began 
under the reigns of Theopompus and his collegue, rather than un. 
der that of Charilaus. Undoubtedly their power grew by very 


ſlow degrees, and at their firſt inſtitution they were far from hav- 


ing that authority, which in after-times they exerciſed with ſo high 
a hand. Some have imagined, that they were at firſt appointed 


by the kings at their pleaſure, but that afterwards the people go: 


the power of electing them into their hands; nay, thoſe who bare 
this notion have aſſigned the time, viz. in the fifty fifth olympta t 
when Chilo was the firſt of the Ephori, that is the Epynomos, or him 


from whom the year took its name ; but as there is no authority 
of any antient author offered in ſupport of this notion, and as it 
is founded only on the ſuppoſed ſenſe of a paſſage in Dirgenc: 


Laertius, it is ſufficient that we have mentioned it; nor are we 
bound to refute it. It is true, that Cleomenes, in his ſpeech recor- 


(19) Her ed. lib. i. (20) Xen. de Repub. Lacedem. 6219 
Ariſt. Polit. lib. v. (22) Adrift, ubi ſupra. Plutarch in wit. 
Heurg. Taler. Max. lib. iv. | 
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Tux adminiſtration of affairs at home being thus provid- The Spar- 
ed for, the Spartan kin 


like a great captain, diſpoſed his own forces and thoſe of his 127 of 
confederates in the beſt manner poſſible; himſelf and Cleonnis *** 


commanded the heavy-armed forces, thoſe who were light- act Fe 


armed being committed to the care of Damis; the Argrves 723. 

and Sicyonians he oppoſed to the Corinthians; and the choic- (Loyayy 

eſt of the Arcadian troops, with the flower of the Mefſenian 

infantry, he ranged againſt the Lacedemonians; the light- 

armed ſoldiers were poſted behind the hill, and all things thus 

diſpoſed, the battle began with great vigour on both ſides 

the Lacedemonians, though hard preſſed, ſtood firmly in their 
poſts, and the Corinthians behaved very bravely for a long 

time; but when, on a ſignal given, the light-armed forces 

commanded by Damis took them in flank, and by a ſhower 

of miſſive weapons deſtroyed a great many men, they were 

at laſt conſtrained to betake themſelves to flight with very con- 

ſiderable loſs, tho* the number be not aſcertained. The Spar- 

tans were exceedingly afflicted at this miſcarriage, and the Co- 

rinthians were ſadly diſtreſſed, for they knew not which way 

to retreat, having on every {ide an enemy's country to paſs 


| ded by Plutarch, alledges the ſame thing, that they were originally 


appointed by the Kings though he does not aſſign the time when 
their election was veſted in the people, which yet it would have 
been natural for him to have done, if that time had been exactly 
known. The truth ſeems to be, that the election was always in 
the people, but that king Theopompus firſt deviſed this expedient of 
creating Epbori for the preſervation of the public peace; nor are 
we to regard what Cleomenes ſays, as the opinion of Plutarch, or as 
an authority indubitable in all its circumſtances ; for he delivered 
this diſcourſe to the people after he had taken away the Ephor:, 
and therefore it is to be preſumed he would ſay any thing which 
might ſerve to colour his deſigns ; but we find it elſewhere record 
ed by the ſame author that the Epbori gave this account of the in- 
ſtitution of this office, that they were intended to be arbitrators 
between the kings, when their diſputes were likely to prove fa- 
tal to the ſtate (23). We ſhall hereafter have occaſion frequent - 
ly to mention the conduct of theſe magiſtrates, and the methods 
they took to enlarge their authority; at preſent we have done all 
that was neceſſary, in producing the reaſons which have engaged 
us to believe, that the Epbori were ſet up under the reign of The- 
#porpus, but were always elected by the people. 


| (23) Plut. in vit. Agid. | 
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through before they could reach home d. The Lacedemoni- 
ans continued the war, and ſent deputies to conſult the oracle 
at Delphi on its event; the Meſſenians did ſo too: to the former 
the oracle anſwered to this purpoſe, By fraud (i. e. of Creſ- 
phontes) Meſſenia was obtained, and by fraud it muſi be ſubdued. 
To the latter the oracle alſo gave an anſwer, but ſo perplexed 
and obſcure, that no body either could explain it, or pretend- 
ed to explain it; the Spartans, in purſuance of their reſponſe, 
contrived many ſtratagems, and at laſt fixed upon this; they 
pretended to condemn a hundred men for treaſon, ſecretly in- 
ſtructing them to fly to [thome as ſuppliants, from whence 
they might eaſily give their fellow-citizens notice of all the 
enemy's counſels; in this they followed the example of Uly/- 
ſes, but not with the like ſucceſs; for Ariſtodemus, immediately 
penetrating the fraud, obliged the pretended deſerters to re- 
turn home, and directed them to tell the Spartans, that tho” 

their injuſtice was new, yet their trick was ſtalee. Some 
time after they began to be extremely alarmed by ill omens at 


Itbome, Ariftodemus himſelf had ill-boding dreams, wherein 
his daughter appeared to him and upbraided him with her 


death. They had recourſe to the old remedy, ſending depu- 
ties to Delphi, and theſe deputies brought them advice, that 
whoever fir{t dedicated a hundred tripods in the temple of Ju- 
piter at Ithome ſhould remain maſters of the place. This 


raiſed the ſpirits of the Meſſenians again, who, having no 
money to make the tripods of braſs, immediately fell to cut- 


ting them out in wood, The oracle being ſent from Delphi _ 
to Sparta, one Oebalus, a crafty workman, made a hundred 
little tripods in clay, and, diſguiſing himſelf like a fowler, 


9 into Ithome, and having placed them in the temple of 


upiter eſcaped. The Meſſenians at this were again ſtruck 
with deſpair, eſpecially when they found the city inveſted by 
a great army from Sparta; Ariſtodemus encouraged them a 
while, but perceiving all things go ill, and that the city in 
ſpite of all his care would at laſt fall into the hands of the 
enemy, he fell himſelf into a deep melancholy, and going 
one night to the tomb of his daughter, there laid violent 


hands on himſelfa. On his demiſe the Meſſenians did not 
elect any other king, but choſe Dams their chief by the title 
of general only, He did for them all that man could do; 


but all proving ineffectual, ſuch of the Maſſenians as had any 
hopes of a good reception fled into the adjacent countries ; 
the reſt, together with the city of Ithome, were conſtrained 
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to ſubmit themſelves to the Spartans, who treated them with 
great rigour. Polyenus indeed tells us*, that Ithome was 
taken by the following ſtratagem . Theopompus with part of 


the army pretended to deſert his collegue, actually removing 
from the camp, and pitching behind the city; the Meſſenians 


greedily laid hold of this opportunity of falling on Polydorus, 


with whom they were no ſooner thoroughly engaged, than 
T heopompus with his forces attacked the city and took it by 
ftorm*. However this matter happened, Ithome was certainly 


raſed by the Lacedemonians, and the Meſſenians, who re- 


mained in their own country, were tied to theſe conditions; 
firſt, that they ſhould cultivate their lands with all diligence, 
and Tender half their fruits to the Spartans; and ſecondly, 
when any of the nobles of Sparta, or either of the kings, 
died, they and their wives were to attend at the funeral pro- 
ceſſion in their weeds, on pain of ſuffering the higheſt penal- 
ties if they neglected. Beſides, the Spartans gave away a 
part of their territories which bordered on the ſea to the Aſi- 
nei, and another part to the deſcendants of Androcles t; this 


was the end of the famous Maſſenian war, which makes ſuch 


a figure in the Greet hiſtorians; that is to ſay, at this time; 
for we ſhall ſee it break out again hereafter, and create new 


_ troubles to the Spartans. 


Sou time after this war was over, the Spartans loſt 


Sonics 


both their kings, whoſe characters therefore we ſhall take this we both 


opportunity of giving our readers, with all the certainty and 


impartiality we may. Theopompus was a wiſe: and gentle 
prince, as in a great meaſure appears from an anſwer he made 
to the following queſtion: By what means a monarch might © 


live with the greateſt ſafety * Let him (anſwered the king) 


permit his friends to adviſe him freely, and be himſelf always 


her kings 


after the 


—_— 


ready to pou the wicked ſtrictly, and with a good will*, He 


loſt his n Archidamus a little before the Argive war, which 


was the reaſon that the conduct thereof was committed to his 


collegue. It is very probable, that there were great ſtirs in 


Sparta during their reigns, for beſides eſtabliſhing the Ephori, 


theſe kings had recourſe to the contrivance betore- mentioned, 


of ſubſtituting a new clauſe in the Rhetra concerning laws, 


whereby they reſtrained the power of the people db. The 


inclined to pay him exceflive honours, which he declined by 


 Pylians, having received great favours from this prince, were 


this ſhort meſſage Moderate honours time increaſes, but ta tes 
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the immoderate away. He died in peace a natural death, af- 

ter a long and glorious reigni. Polydorus was a prince of the 

moſt amiable qualities, brave in war, prudent in peace, mild 

and juſt in both; he was prodigiouſly beloved by his people, 

yet in the end died a violent death; for one Polemarchus, a 

Spartan of a conſiderable family, and who was himſelf eminent 

in the ſtate, killed him, for what reaſon is unknown k. The 

Lacedemonians, as a grateful teſtimony of their juſt ſenſe of 

his merit, honoured his memory with a ſtatue; and, which 

ſurpaſſed the uſual meaſure of their favours, ordered his effi- 

gies to be engraven on the ſeal which their public magiſtrates 

were to make uſe of for the future, as if they were deſirous 

of placing the example of this excellent prince continually be- 

fore their eyes; a noble inſtance ſurely of their gratitude, 

and his virtues !, 3 5 
Euryera= FEurycrates ſucceeded his father Pohdorus, and Zeuxidamus 

5 — the ſon of Archidamus his grandfather Theopompus : theſe 
ww acl 4. princes reigned with great tranquillity, there happening no 


Before ed, which might have been very prejudicial to the ſtate. The 
Chrit accounts we have of it are various from various authors, but to 
709. us it ſeems reaſonable, that the relation of Ephorus the hiſto- 
U rian ſhould be preferred en. The Spartans, when they were 
engaged in the Meſſenian war, having been ten years abſent 
from the city, becauſe of the oath they had made not to re- 
turn till they had entirely ſubdued that country, the women 
ſent to them to put them in mind, that while they were ſo 
careful to ſubdue their enemies, they neglected the city; up- 
on which they decreed, that ſuch young men amongſt them 
as came out of Sparta under age, and ſo were not obliged 
by the oath, ſhould return, and aſſociating themſelves pro- 
miſcuoufly with the unmarried women, preſerve the city 
from falling to decay. This project being carried into exe- 
cution, ſuch as were born of theſe young women were ſtiled 
Parthenie, i. e. ſons of virgens. When the Lacedemonians 
returned after the reduction of Meſſenia, they viſibly neglect- 
ed theſe young men, who at the ſame time found themſelves 
under great difficulties, having neither parents to apply to, 
nor inheritances to expect; they therefore began to intrigue 
with the Helotes, who were as unhappy as they could be, de- 
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tus, who had been the ringleader in this buſineſs, to fail with 
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termining to fall upon the citizens at a general aſſembly, and 
to open to themſelves a path to riches and honours with their 
ſwords. They went ſo far as to appoint the fignal for the 
attack, which was to be the throwing up of a cap; but ſome 
of the Helotes, dreading the conſequences, diſcovered the 
whole matter, and when the time was come for the aſſembly, 
in which the conſpiracy was to be executed, the cryer by 
command of the Ephor: made proclamation, that no man 
ſhould throw up his cap, whereby the Partheniz underſtood 
that their deſign was diſcovered ; the Lacedemontans did not, 
however, treat them harſhly, but weighing the hardſhips they 
were under, and conſidering at the ſame time their numbers, 
and their intrigues with the Helotes, they wiſely agreed to 
paſs the matter by, and by public decree permitted Phalan- 


them over into /taly, where they ſettled themſelves in Ta- 
rentum a. Such was the iſſue of a very dangerous buſineſs, 
and which fully proves the ſhallowneſs of human policy, 
which in this caſe was driven to undo what it had before 
| brought to paſs, and which when it was brought to paſs, no 
doubt was interpreted as an extraordinary ſtroke of wiſdom. 
| Farther particulars of theſe kings we have none, except a 
few ſayings of Zeuxidamus, which are of no great import- 
dance o. „ 5 N 
Anaxander ſucceeded his father Eurycrates, as Anaxidamus Anaxan- 
did his father Zeuxidamus; in their reign the ſecond Maſſe- der and 
nian war began; for theſe poor people, having for a long Anaxida- 
time born the cruel treatment of their inſulting lords, became mus. 
at laſt unable to ſuſtain it longer. Ari/tamenes the ſon of Lear of 
Nicomedes of Andania, deſcended of the royal blood, was the the flood, 
chief promoter of this revolt; he was bold, enterprizing, in- * 2 
trepid, a man of ſtrong judgment, ſtrict honour, and enthu- Chris 
ſiaſtically fond of liberty and his country. He perceived, that 68. 
the Argives and Arcadians were friends only by force to the — 
Spartans, wanting and wiſhing an opportunity to revenge te 
many injuries which had been done them by this haugh- 
ty nation. To theſe Ariſtomenes applied, and receiving an 
anſwer more conformable to his wiſhes than his expectation, 
he engaged his countrymen unanimoully to take up arms 
- thirty nine years after the taking of /thome, as Pauſauias re- 
lates, though Juſtin and Euſebius allow an interval of eighty 
years between the firſt and ſecond Heſſenian war ?, which is 
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far from being probable, though, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew, 


this variance is not altogether unacceuntable. About a year 


after the revolt began, and before either party had received 
any auxiliaries, the Spartans and Meſſenians met at a village 
called Deræ, where an obſtinate engagement enſued ; Ariſ- 


| tomenes behaved himſelf ſo well therein, that he brought vic- 
tory to his ſide, and was conceived to have performed more than 
mortal atchievements ; in gratitude therefore, reſpe& being 


alſo had to his deſcent from Epytus, his countrymen unani- 
mouſly ſaluted him king, which title he modeſtly waved, al- 


| ledging that he took up arms to ſet them free, and not to make 
himſelf great: He conſented, however, to accept the title of 
general, with a power of doing whatſoever he thought requi- 


lite for the ſervice of the public. Knowing well the ſuperſtition 
of the age in which he lived, he reſolved to intimidate the 
Spartans, by ſhewing them what he was ſure they would take 


for an ill omen. Diſguiſing himſelf therefore, he went pri- 
vately to the city, where in the night he hung up a ſhield on 


the wall of the temple of Minerva, with this inſcription : 
Ariſtomenes dedicates this of the ſpoils of the Spartans to the 
goddeſs. Tt was eafily perceived, that this war would be both 


long and bloody; the Lacedemonians therefore ſent deputies 


to Delphi to inquire of the oracle concerning its event; the 
anſwer they brought was, That it behoved the Spartans to ſeek 


a leader from Athens. The Athenians, naturally envious of 


the Spartans, granted their requeſt indeed, but in ſuch a 


manner as manifeſted their ſpite ; for they ſent them for a 


general Tyrtæus a ſchoolmaſter and poet, lame of one foot, 
and who was ſuſpected to be a little out of his wits. But 
here their ſkill failed them, for this captain, notwithſtanding 


his deſpicable appearance, proved of mighty conſequence to 


Sparta, teaching them how to uſe good fortune, and how to 
bear up under ill 1. In the mean time Ar:fomenes had drawn 
together a mighty army, the Eleans, Argives, Sicyonians, 
and Arcadians, having ſent troops to his aſſiſtance, the Spar- 
tans in this as in the former war having no ally but Corinth. 
The Spartan kings, according to the cuſtom of their city, 


no ſooner took the field, than, notwithſtanding their infe- 


riority in number, they offered the enemy battle, which A- 
riſtemenes readily accepted; it was long, obſtinate, and 
bloody, but in the end the Meſſenians were victorious, and 


the Lacedemonians put to flight with a great ſlaughter ; Ari/- 
temenes purſued them, notwithſtanding Theocles the ſooth- 


ſaver called him back, perceiving Cafter and Pollux in a 
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tree, by which there was a neceſſity of paſſing in the purſuit ; 
which he continuing notwithſtanding, when he came to that 
tree, loſt his ſhield, which gave the Lacedemonians an oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing without further loſs. It is ſcarce to 
be conceived how much the Spartans were ftruck with this 
defeat; they grew weary of the war, diſſatisfied with their 
kings, diffident of their own power, and, in a word, ſunk 
into a ſtate of general uneaſineſs and want of ſpirit. It was 
now that the Athenian general convinced them, that he was 
capable of fulfilling all the promiſes of the oracle ; he encou- 
raged them by his poems, he directed them by his counſels,and 


recruited their broken armies with choſen men from among 


the Helotes ; he ſhewed them the folly of diffidence, and rouſ- 
ed them to the praQtice of thoſe virtues for which Sparta had 
been famous. Ariſtomenes, on the other hand, acted with no 


leſs prudence and vigour, he thought it not enough to reſtore 


the reputation of the Meſſenians, if he did not alſo reſtore 
their wealth and power; he therefore taught them to act of- 
fenſively againſt their enemies, and entering the territories of 
Sparta he took and plundered Phare, a conſiderable borough 
in Laconia, putting all ſuch as made any reſiſtance to the ſword, 
carrying off at the ſame time an immenſe booty. This, however, 
was an injury which the Spartans could not brook with pati- 
ence, they therefore ſent immediately a body of forces to over- 


take the Meſſenians, which accordingly they did, but little to 


their profit; for Ariſtomenes routed theſe purſuers, and continued 


to make a mighty ſlaughter of them, till ſuch time as he was 


diſabled by having a ſpear thruſt through his thigh, which oc- 


caſioned his being carried out of the battle; his cure, which 


took up ſome time, being finiſhed, he reſolved to carry the 


war to the very gates of Spgrta, and to that purpoſe raiſed a 
very great army; but whether he found his deſign impracti- 
cable, or was really diverted by ſome dream, he gave out 
that Caſtor and Pollux with their ſiſter Helena had appeared 


to him, and commanded him to deſiſt. A ſhort time after 


this retreat, going with a ſmall party to make an incurſion, 


and attempting to take priſoners ſome women, who were 
celebrating religious rites near Egila, a village in Laconza, 
thoſe zealous matrons fell upon him and his ſoldiers with ſuch 
fury, that they put them to flight and took him priſoner ; 
however, he ſoon afterwards made his eſcape and rejoined his 
forces l. In the third year of the war the Spartans with a 
great force entered Meſſenia, whither Ariſtocrates king of 
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Arcadia was come with a great body of troops to the aſſiſtance 
of his allies; Ariſtomenes therefore made no difficulty of fighting 
when the Spartans approached, but they entering privately into 


a negociation with Ariſtocrates, engaged him with bribes and 


promiſes to hetray his confederates. When therefore the battle 
began, the deceitful Arcadian repreſented to the forces under 
his command the mighty danger they were in, and the great 


difficulty there would he of retreating into their own coun- 
try, in caſe the bartle ſhould be loſt; he then pretended, 


that the ſacrifices were ominous, and having terrified his Ar- 
cadians into that diſpoſition of mind fitteſt to ſerve his pur- 


poſe, he not only drew them off from both wings, but in 


his flight forced through the Meſſenian ranks and put them 


too in confuſion. Ariſtomenes and his troops, however, drew 
themſelves into cloſe order, that they might defend them- 
ſelves the beſt they could, and indeed they had need of all 
their valour and ſkili; for the Lacedemoniant, who expected 
this event, immediately attacked and ſurrounded them on all 


ſides. Fortune was on this occaſion too powerful either for 


the courage or the conduct of the Mefſeniens ; fo that not- 
withſtanding their utmoſt efforts, molt of their army were 


cut to pieces, and amongſt them the chief of their nobility. 


 Ariltomenes, with the poor remains of his ſhattered forces, re- 


tired as well as he could, and perceiving that it was now im - 
poflible to maintain the war againſt the Lacedemoniars upon 
equal terms, he exhorted his countrymen to fortify mount 
Era, and to make the beſt diſpoſitions poſſible for a long de- 


fence ; he likewiſe placed garifons in Pylus and Methone on 


the ſea-coaſts, and to theſe three places he gathered all the 


inhabitants, leaving the reſt of Meſſenia to the mercy of the 
Spartans. They, on the other hand, looked on the war as 


now in a manner finiſhed, for which reaſon they divided the 


lands amongſt their citizens, and cauſed them to be carefully 
cultivated, while they beſieged Era; but Ariſtomenes quickly 
convinced them that the war was far from being over. he 
choſe out of all the Meſſenians three huidred men, with 


whom he ravaged all the adjacent country, carried off prodi- 
gious booty, and when Meſſenia would no longer ſupply the 


wants of his gariſon, he penetrated into Laconia, and bore a- 


way corn, wine, cattle, and whatever elſe was neceſſary to 
the ſubſiſtence of his countrymen ſhut up in Era; ſo that at 
laſt the Spartans were conſtrained to ifſue a proclamation, 


forbidding the cultivation not only of the Meenian territory 


in their hands, but alſo of Laconid in its vicinity, whereby 
they diſtreſſed themſelves more than their enemies, inducing 
at laſt a famine in Sparta itſelf, which brought with it its u- 
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ſual attendant ſedition. Here again all things had gone 
wrong, if the wiſdom of the poet Tyrteus had not ſupported 
the Spartan courage, nor was it without much difficulty that 
he influenced them to continue the r of Era, and to 
maintain a flying camp for the ſecuri the countrꝛ. . 
rome, tn ſpite of all theſe 3 committed The Meſ- 
terrible depredations with his ſmall corps of three hundred ſenian 
men. Amongſt other places which he plundered, the city '” 
of Amyclæ was one, from whence he carried not only a great er a 
quantity of riches, but alſo many carriages laden with provi- aimoſt 0 
ns. The kings of Sparta lying with their troops in its gor. 
neighbourhood, as ſoon as they heard of this expedition, 
marched after Ar:ffomenes with the utmoſt diligence, and as 
the Meſſenians were encumbered with their booty, they came 
up with them before he could reach Era. In this fituation 
of things, Ariſtomenes, prompted rather by deſpair than 
prudence, diſpoſed his troops in order of battle, and, not- 
withſtanding they were ſo few, made a long and vigorous 
reſiſtance againſt the whole Lacedemonian army. At length, 
however, numbers prevailed ; the greater part of the Meſſe- 
nians were {lain on the ſpot, and Ariſtomenes with about fifty 
of his men, who ſurvived the ſlaughter, were taken priſoners, 
that chieftain having received ſo many wounds that hc was 
ſenſeleſs when they carried him away. The Lacedemonians 
expreſſed the loudeſt joy at the fight of this illuſtrious captive, 
who for ſo many years by his ſingle abilities had enabled his 
_ exhauſted country to defend itſelf againſt the whole force of 
Sparta. When he was recovered of his wounds, they decreed 
him and all his fellow-priſoners to be thrown together into a 
deep cavern, which was the common puniſhment of the low- 
eſt kind of offenders. This judgment was executed with its 
_ utmoſt ſeverity, excepting that Ari ſſomenes had leave to put 
on his armour. Three days he continued in this diſmal place, 
lying upon, and covered over with dead bodies; the third day 
he was almoſt famiſhed through want of food, and almoſt poi- 
ſoned with the ſtench of corrupted carcaſſes, when he heard 
a fox gnawing a body near him: upon this he uncovered his 
face, and perceiving the fox juſt by him, he with one hand 
ſeized its hind-leg, and with the other defended his face, by 
catching hold of che fox's jaw when he attempted to bite him. 
Following as well as he could his ſtraggling guide, the fox at 
laft thruſt his head into a little hole, and Ariſtomenes then 
letting go his leg, he ſoon forced his way through, and open- 
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ed a paſſage to the welcome rays of light, from which the 


noble Maſſenian had been ſo long debarred. Feeble as he 
was, Ariſtomenes wrought himſelf an outlet with his nails, 
and, travelling by night with all the expedition he could, at 
length arrived ſafe at Era, to the great joy and amazement 
of his countrymen. When this news was firſt blazed abroad, 
the Spartans would have had it paſs for a fiction, but Ari/to- 
menes ſoon put the truth of it out of doubt, by falling upon 
the poſts of the Corinthians, who, as the allies of the Spar- 
tans, had a conſiderable body of troops before Era. Moſt 


of their officers, with a multitude of private men, he flew, 


pillaged their camp, and in ſhort did ſo much miſchief, that 
the Spartans, under a pretence of an approaching feſtival, 
agreed to a ceſſation of arms for forty days, that they might 
have time to bury their dead. On this occaſion Ar:/tomenes 


for the ſecond time celebrated the Hecatomphonia, or the ſa- 


crifice appointed for thoſe who had killed a hundred of the 
enemy with their own hands : he had performed the ſame be- 
fore after his ſecond battle, when he loſt his ſhield ; and he 
lived to do it a third time, which muſt appear wonderful to 


the reader, when he is informed, that notwithſtanding this 


truce, certain Cretan archers in the ſervice of the Spartans 
ſeized Ariſtomenes, as he was walking without the walls, and 
carried him away priſoner v. There were nine of them in all, 
two immediately ran away with the news to Sparta, and 


ſeven remained to guard their prize, whom they bound and 


conducted to a lone cottage, inhabited only by a widow and 
her daughter. It ſo fell out, that the young woman dreamt 


the night before, that ſhe ſaw a lion without claws, bound 


and dragged along by wolves, and that ſhe having looſed his 
bonds and given him claws, he immediately tore the wolves 
to pieces. As ſoon as Ariſtomenes came into the cottage, and 
her mother, who knew him, had told the daughter who he 
was, ſhe inftantly concluded that her dream was fulfilled, and 
therefore plied the Cretans with drink, and when they were 
aſleep took a poignard from one of them, cut the thongs with 
which Ariſtomenes was bound, and then put it into his hands: 
he preſently verified her viſion by putting all his guards to 
death, and then carried her and her mother to Era, where, 
as a reward for her ſervice, he married the young woman 
to his ſon Gorgus, then about eighteen years of age. When 


Era had held out near eleven years, it fell into the hands of the 
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2 by an accident; the ſervant of one Empiramus a. 
partan commander, driving his maſter's cattle to drink at the 


river Neda, met frequently with the wife of a Maſſenian, 
whom he engaged in an amour ; this woman gave him notice 
that her huſband's houſe was without the wall, ſo that he 
could come to it without danger when the good man was a- 
broad, and ſhe likewiſe gave him intelligence when her huſ- 
band was upon duty in the gariſon. The Spartan failed not 
to come at the time appointed, but they had not been long 
in bed before the huſband returned, which put the houſe into 
great confuſion ; the woman, however, ſecured her gallant, 
and then let in the good man, whom ſhe received with the 
perhdious flattery peculiar to her ſex, inquiring again and 


again by what exceſs of good fortune ſhe was bleſſed with his 


return; the innocent Maſſenian told her, that Ariftomenes 
being detained in his bed by a wound, and the ſoldiers know- 
ing that he could not walk the rounds, had a grant to retire 
to their houſes to avoid the bitter inclemency of the ſeaſon. 

The Spartan no ſooner heard this than he crept ſoftly out of 
doors, and ran poſt-haſte to carry the news to his maſter ; it 
ſo fell out, that the kings were at this time abſent from the 
camp, and Empiramus had the chief command of the army : 

as ſoon as he received this information, he ordered the army 


to begin its march, though it rained exceſſively and there 
was no moon-light ; the fellow guided them to the fort, and 


managed matters ſo well, that they ſeized all the Meſſenian 
poſts ; yet after all they were afraid to engage ; darkneſs, 
a high wind, heavy rain, together with the dread of Ariſto- 


 menes, kept them quiet on the places they had ſeized. As 
ſoon as it was light the attack began, and Era had been 


quickly taken, if only the men had defended it; but the 
women fought with ſuch fury, and, by their mingling in 
the fray, brought ſuch an acceſſion of numbers, as made the 
buſineſs doubtful ; three days and two nights this deſperate 


engagement laſted ; at laſt, all hopes of preſerving the city 


being loſt, Ariſtomenes drew off his wearied troops. Early 
the fourth morning he diſpoſed the women and children in the 
centre, the Meſſenian youth in the front and rear, the leſs 
able men in the main body, himſelf commanded the van ; 


the rear-guard was brought up by Gorgus and Manticlus, the 
former the ſon of Ariſtomenes, the latter of Theacles a Meſſe- 


nan of great merit, who had fallen with much glory in this 
attack, fighting valiantly in the cauſe of his country. When 


all things were ready, Ariſtomenes cauſed the laſt barrier to 
be thrown open, and brandiſhing his ſpear marched directly 
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towards the Spartan troops in order to force a paſſage. Em- 


piramus, perceiving his intent, ordered his men to open to the 


right and left, and fairly gave them a paſſage, fo that Ari/fo- 
menes marched off, in triumph as it were, to Acadia. It 
ſhould ſeem that writing, as we do, the hiſtory of the Lace- 
demoniags, we ſhould here have done with the Meſſenian 
captain, the war being now at an end ; but it falls out other- 
wile, there is no keeping to the ſtory of Sparta without fol- 
lowing this man to his laſt hour *. 


The endof Tas Arcadians, when they heard that Era was taken, were 


the ſecond 


very deſirous of ſuccouring their old confederates in this their 


Meſſenian deep diſtreſs : they therefore intreated their king Ariſtocrates 


WAY, 


Year of 
the Flood 
2331. 
Before 
Chriſt 
668. 


WV 


to lead them into Mefſenia ; but he, corrupted by the Lace- 
demonians, perſuaded them that it was too late, that the Meſ- 


ſenians were all cut off, and that ſuch a ftep would only ex- 
poſe them to the fury of the conquerors. When the thing 


appeared to be otherwiſe, and it was known that Ariflomenes 
was on the frontiers of Arcadia, they went in crowds to car- 
ry him proviſions, and to teſtify their readineſs to afford him 
and thoſe under his command all the affiftance in their power. 


Aviſtomenes deſired to be heard before a general aſſembly, 
- which being accordingly convoked, he there opened one of 
the boldeſt and beſt laid ſchemes recorded in hiſtory ; he ſaid, 
that he had yet five hundred undaunted ſoldiers, who at his 


command would undertake any thing ; that it was very pro- 
bable moſt of the Spartans were employed in pillaging Zra ; 
and that therefore he-was determined to march and ſurpriſe 
Sparta, which appeared ſo feaſible, that all the aſſembly 
loudly commended his great capacity and unſhaken courage 
Ariſtocrates, however, took care to betray him, having by 
various pretences retarded the execution of the project. The 
Arcadians, who began to ſuſpe& him, waited for and ſurprized 
his meffengers as they came back; they took the letters from 


them, and read them openly in the aſſembly ; the purport of 
them was, that they acknowledged his great Kindneſs both 


now and in the battle, and promiſed that the Lacedemonians 
would be grateful ; as ſoon as the letters were read, the Ar- 
cadians tell to ſtoning their king, frequently calling upon the 


Maſſenians to aſſiſt them, which, however, they did not, 


waiting for Ariſtomenes's orders, who, far from triumphing 


in this ſpectacle, ſtood ſtill with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
which he wet with his tears, his ſoul pierced with ſorrow to 


ſee a crowned head ſo ſhamefully and ſo deſervedly put to 


1 PAYSAN, in Meſſen. JusT19, lib. iu, c. 5. 
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death 7. The Areadians afterwards erected a monument 
over him, with an inſcription to perpetuate his infamy. As 
for the Meſſeniens under the command of Gorgus and Manti- 
clus, they paſſed over into Sicily, where they founded the 
city of Meſſene, one of the moſt famous in the iſland. Ari/- 
tomenes remained, however, in Greece, where he married all 
his daughters, except the youngeſt, to perſons of great rank. 
A prince of Rhodes inquiring of the oracle at Delphi whom 
he ſhould eſpouſe, that his ſubjects might be happy under his 


poſterity, was directed to marry the daughter of the moſt 


worthy of the Greets, which anſwer was immediately under- 
ſtood to point at the virgin daughter of Ariſtomenes; her there- 
fore he demanded and received, Ariſtomenes accompanying 
| him back to his dominions, where he formed a ſcheme of 
uniting the Lydians and Medes againſt the Spartans, reſolving 


with this view to go himſelf to Media, and to the court of 


Sardis ; but while he meditated theſe great things, death 
ſurpriſed him, and thereby freed Lacedemon from the moſt 
inveterate enemy ſhe ever had. His ſon-in-law honoured 
his memory with a moſt magnificent tomb, and as for his 
fame, all hiſtorians have ſhewn the utmoſt regard in conſerv- 


7 Pa usax. in Meſſen. Pol v B. lib. iv. p. 301. 


(Z) The ſtory of Ariffomeres, as we have related it from the beſt 
authorities among the Greeks, tho' it contains a great many won- 
derfal circumftances, hath not in it, however, any thing abſurd or 
 Mcredible; but it is not to be wondered, that ſuch as prefer the mar- 


vellous to conſiltent hiſtory have laid hold of this great man's cha- 
| raQter, to give colour to ſome of their ſtrange ſlories. Pliny has one 


concerning him, which may perhaps vie with any legend antient or 
modern; he ſays, that when he was a third time taken, they were 
_ reſolved to ſee wherein he differed from other men; for they could 


not conceive, that, after ſo many accidents had befallen him, he 


could poffibly keep up his ſpirits by the ordinary ſupplies of nature; 


they therefore cut open his boſom, and thereby diſcovered, as they 
conceived, the cauſe of his extraordinary courage; and what 


ſhould this be, but that his heart was hairy, a mighty probable 


 _ enuſe truly 20)! In the beginning of the laſt Maſenian war, or ra- 


ther when Era was firſt beſieged, perſons were ſent to conſult the 
oracle at Deſphi concerning the event; the anſwer was very diſ- 
_ agreeable, being to this purpoſe : 1 


(20) Plia. hift. natur. lib. xi. 6. 37. Stepbas, Byxan. in voce 
n | 1 | ; 
2 | Thy 
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Meſſenia Meſſenia once more reduced, the Spartans treated the re- 
divided maining inhabitants with a ſeverity that became proverbial, 
by the making them all flaves, and dividing the whole country, ex- 
Lacede- cepting the diſtrict of Met bone, which they gave to the Ar- 
monians. gives, among their own citizens; whereby they became much 
more formidable than hitherto they had been, and began al- 
ready to affect the ſovereignty of Greece. We find nothing 
further which deſerves notice recorded of either of the Lace- 
demonian kings, unleſs it be a ſaying of Anaxander ; of whom 
it being demanded, Why the Lacedemonians kept no money in 
their exchequer, he anſwered, That the keepers thereof might 

not be tempted to be thie ves. 8 


The reigns Eurycrates ſucceeded his father Anaxander, as Archidamus 
of —_— did his father Anaxidamus ; of their reigns we know nothing 
crates 


Archida- z P.ur. in Apophtheg. Lacon. Pa usa R. in Lacon. 


mus. | 
| Thy fate Me/ne, now is near at hand; 
Nor can I longer the decree withſtand, | 
Than till the he-goat from its bank ſhall try 
To taſte of Neda's ſtreams which ſwiftly fly. 


In the Greek the word tranſlated he-goat is Tragos, and from 
hence it came to paſs, that the Maſſenians were ſcrupulouſly careful 
that no he-goat ſhould come near the river; but when the fate of 

Era really approached, it appeared, that the oracle had been 
quite miſunderſtood ; for Theocles, the ſoothſayer obſerving cer- 
tain wild fig-trees which grew by the river's ſide, no longer ſhoot 
their leaves upwards as they were wont to do, but bending them 
down towards the river, recollected, that though the other Greeks 
called this tree Olyntbos, yet the Meſſeniazs called it Tragos ; he 
therefore gave notice of this to 4riftomexes, and told him plainly, 
that he apprehended the oracle was fulfilled thereby ; whereupon 
Ariflomenes took a certain ſacred depoſitum, which Lycus the ſon of 

| Pandion had foretold ſhould be preſerved till the Me/ezians were 
totally deſtroyed ; this he interred in the moſt private part of the 
mountain home, in doing which he hazarded his life by venturing 
without the walls of Era (21). There is nothing further which 
deſerves to be added to this note, unleſs it be the explanation we 
promiſed of the different dates aſſigned to the laſt Mefenian war, 
which is, however purely conjectural. It is this, that Eu/ebius 
did not {ay that the ſecond Meſſenian war began eighty years after 
the firſt, but that it ended at that time; which is true, if we 
compute from the firſt diſturbances on account of the death of 
Teleclus (22). „ ö | | 


(21) Pauſan, in Maſſen. 22) Juſtin; lib, zs. c. 4. Euſch: | 
Chron. Canon. | ERR, | 
| more 
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Crap. 19. 
more than that paſſed them in peace and quietneſs ; for 


though various authors have recorded the names of theſe prin- 
ces, remembrance of their actions we find none ?, unleſs it 


be the following wiſe ſaying of Eurycrates, whom Plutarch 


calls Eucratides ; who, when it was aſked him, Why the 

ephori ſat every day to determine cauſes about contracts, an- 
| ſwered, That we may learn to keep our words even with ene- 
mies d. Archidamus was alſo called Agaficles, which is the 
_ reaſon that Herodotus, making uſe of the Ionic dialect, writes 
his name Hegiſicles. . | 


Eurycrates was ſucceeded by his ſon Leo, and Archidamus The reigns 
by his ſon Ariſto, princes concerning whom hiſtorians are 7 Leo and 
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not ſo ſilent. Leo was a man of great capacity, and very ſo- Ariſto. 


| licitous for the ſtrict execution of juſtice ; for it being de- 
manded of him, Under what government a man might live 


ſafeſt, he anſwered immediately, Mere the inhabitants are 


neither wealthy nor poor, where integrity is ſure to meet with 


many friends, and fraud with none. At the olympic games, 


when every body commended the victors, How much better, 


ſaid he, would it have been, if theſe men had laid out the pains 
they have taken to be fwift in learning to be honeſt ©! Ariſto 
his collegue is remarkable in hiſtory for ſome extraordinary 
things which fell out in his family; he had two wives, but 

was ſo unfortunate as to have children by neither of them, 


which put him upon taking a third, though the wife of his 


friend Agetus, the moſt beautiful woman in Sparta. In or- 
der to obtain her, he contrived this ſcheme : He took his 
friend Agetus one day in a gay humour, and having firſt ſworn 
to give him whatever precious thing he choſe belonging to 
himſelf, drew from him a like oath ; and when Agetus had 
choſen, the king in conſequence of that oath demanded his 


wife. Agetus proteſted, that he did not apprehend his wife 


to be included in the promiſe that had paſſed between them ; 
but Arifto inſiſted, that an oath was to be underſtood in the 
| ſenſe he who received it took it; Agetus ſubmitted, and 
the king accordingly took his wife. About ſeven months af- 


ter he had taken her, as he ſat with the ephori hearing cau- 


ſes, a ſervant came in great haſte to tell him that the queen 
was brought to bed ; upon which, telling the months upon 
his fingers, he dropped ſome expreflions, as if he doubted 


whether the child was his; however, he owned the boy, and 
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called him Damaratus a. During the reigns of Leo and H. 


riſto the Lacedemonians were in a war with the Te- 
geatæ, wherein they were ſucceſsful, as it ſhould ſeem from 
Pauſanias's account of the matter, though Herodotus tells it 
otherwiſe . | 

Anaxan- Anaxandrides ſucceeded his father Leo during the life-time 


drides ſue- of his collegue Ariſto; in his time the body of Oreftes, or ra- 


ceeds5i;f2- ther his bones, were recovered and removed. He is reported 
ther Leo. Alſo to have had two wives, which was a ſingular thing in 
Sparta, for whom he built ſeparate houſes ; the reaſon of it 
was, that the ephori commanded him to divorce his firſt wife, 
becauſe ſhe bore him no children ; but he, not being able to 
bring himſelf up to this, contented himſelf with taking ano- 
ther wife, by whom he might have children ; by her,not long 


after his marriage, he had Cleomenes; his firſt wife then alfo 


conceived and brought him a child, who was called Dorieus; 
the ephori pretending to make ſome ſcruple whether this was 


really her child or no, the buſineſs was quickly after effectu- 


ally cleared up by her bearing Leonidas and Cleombrotus f. This 
king Anaxandrides was certainly a very wife man, and had 
very juſt notions of government, as, amongſt others of his 


fayings recorded by Plutarch, appears from this: That it be- 


ing demanded of him, hy the 8 


paſfing capital judgments, and why, notwithſtanding his ac- 


quittal, they till demanded a recognizance of a perſon accuſed 5 


he anſwered, Becauſe in capital cafes execution can never be 
_ recalled ; and in the other caſe they kept that recognizance that 


if it ſo fell out, that the guilt of the perſon acquitted ſhould af. 


terwards appear, he might be liable to a jaſter judgment *. 
Ariſto was alſo a prince of great worth and probity, and in 
conſequence thereof, mightily beloved by his people. In the 
reigns of theſe princes, Cræſus king of Lydia was vanquiſhed, 
taken priſoner, and an end put to his kingdom by Cyrus ; he 
was during his proſperity 4 great lover of the Greets, and par- 
ticularly of the Lacedemontans, with whom ue had frequent 
intercourſe, and withwhom he endeavoured to make a league, 
in obedience to the command of the oracle, which directed 
him to ally himſelf to the chief among the Greets, which he 
immediately underſtood of the Spartans d. Gs 


| The ren Anaxandrides was ſucceeded by his ſon Cleomenes, as Arie 
. of Cleo- was by his ſon Damaratus. It was ſtrict regard to heredi- 


menes and tary right which induced the Lacedemonians to place Cleomenes 


 Damara 


tus. 4 Pavsan. in Lacon. HE AODOT. lib. vi. Pur. ubi ſupra. 
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on the throne, for he was known to be at certain times out 
of his ſenſes, and when he had them, he was cunning, ambi- 
tious, and deceitful out of meaſure ; whereas his brother Do- 
rieus Was remarkable for his prudence, the gentleneſs of his 
temper, and his ſkill in the art of war; he was fo much diſ- 
guſted, however, at his brother's being preferred before him, 


that he demanded leave to lead out a colony, whereby he ob- 


| tained an honourable excuſe for quitting his country i, In 
the very beginning of his reign Cleomenes engaged in a war 
with the Argives, whom he beat, and having driven a conſi- 
derable body of them into a wood, he cauſed the Helotes to 
fet that wood on fire, whereby numbers of them were de- 
ſtroyed; in all his actions he appears to have been a man of 


a fierce untractable temper, a great lover of war, in which 
he ſought only victory, without enquiring whether the means 


by which he ſought to obtain it were juſt or not; yet he had 
ſometimes flights of fancy, which had the appearance of a great 
genius; for example, he was wont to ſay, that Homer was 
the poet of the Lacedemonians, Heſiod of the Helotes, becauſe 


the former made war his ſubject, and the latter treated of 
huſbandry Ek. He was early ſuſpected of having views not 
much for the advantage or honour of the ftate ; for at his re- 


turn from the war with the Argives, he was accufed of hav- 
ing let ſlip manifeſt opportunities of taking Argos itſelf ; but 
the anſwers he gave, when the matter came to be heard be- 


fore the ephori, were ſo ſatisfactory, that he was acquitted. 


He was a great friend to Cly/thenes the Athenian and his par- 


ty, at whole requeſt he drove the Piſiſtratidæ out of Athens ; 


afterwards he joined with //agoras, whom the Athemans had 


baniſhed, and endeavoured all he could to veſt in him the ſo- 


vercignty of that city, whereby he created great miſchieſs to 
the Greeks, The Corinthians, who, as we have elfewhere 
ſcen, were the faſt friends and ſteady allies of the Lacedemo- 
niaus, diſzuſted at the haughty behaviour of Cleomenes, and 


at his waſting the territory of Eleufina, without regard either 


to the laws of God or men, deſerted them ; Damaratus his 
collegue alſo, who was a very worthy and excellent perſon, 
_ oppoſed him; and while he was gone into Ægina, where he 


pretended to ſeize the principal perſons in the iſland, under 


colour that they were in the Perſian intereſt, Damaratus ac- 


cuſed him to the eher and the ſenate of being an enemy to 


peace, a diſturber of Greece, and one who would provoke all 
the neighbouring ſtates to look with an evil eye on Sparta. 


3 Heron, lib. v. Pavsav. ubi ſupra. * Pr.ur. Apophich. 
Lacon. Hegop. hb. v. PAC Ax. Lacon. 3 
Vol. VI. | 8 Fhete: 
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Theſe diſcourſes had at firit their effect; but when Cleomenes 


returned, he found means not only to get himſelf acquitted, 
but to get his collegue depoſed, which he wrought after the 
following manner: tle ſuggeſted, that Damaratus's birth 


was liable to great ſuſpicions, alledging the expreſſion of his 


father beforcmentioned; the Sparrans ſent to the oracle at 
Delphi, in order to have this intricate queſtion decided; Cle- 
e105 forefaw this, and therefore took care to corrupt the 
oracle, whereby he carried his point; for, on the return of 


the deputics with the reſponſe, Damaratus was depoſed, and 


Leotychides his coutin, the eighth in deſcent from Theopompus, 
was raiſed to the regal dignity. Such was the moderation of 
the depoſed king, that, inſtead of quitting his country, he 


ſtill endeavoured to render it all the ſervice he could, being 


content to execute inferior magiſlracies. But the intzmpe- 
rance of his ſucceſſor vanquiſhed at length his patience ; for 
Leotychides being one day informed, that Damaratus was ſit- 
ting as inſpector in the place of public exerciſes, ſent a ſervant 
to inſult him, by aſking him this queſtion, How he liked his 
preſent office after executing that of king? To which Dama- 


ratus fiercely anſwered, That himſelf knew the weight of both, 
which he who ſent him did not; but that this queſtion 


ſhould either prove the cauſe of great miſery, or of great felicity, 


to Sparta. Then covering his head he retired to his own 


houſe, where having firſt ſacrificed to Jupiter, he then ſent 


for his mother, and earneſtly intreatcd her to tell him the 


truth as to his birth; whether, as he was reputed, he was the 


| ſon of king Ariſto, or whether, as his enemies ſuggeſted, 4 


getus was his father. She having in the moſt ſolemn terms 
aſſu ed him of his legitimacy, he pretended to take a journey 


to Delphi, but indeed reſolved to quit Sparta for ever, and to re- 


tire where he might be abſolutely ſafe; with this view he went 
firſt to Elis, from thence to Zacynthus, and at length into 
Perſia, where he was received by king Darius with the ut. 
molt civility, had large revenues aſſigned him, and was in 


every reſpect uſed as a prince ®, In his exile he behaved in a 


manner ſuitable to his dignity, and without ſhewing any ran- 
cour againſt his country; as an inſtance of the former, it is 


recorded of him, that when the Perſian monarch would have 


p.iniſhed a nobleman, who had revolted, and afterwards at 


Damaratus's perſuaſion ſubmitted himſelf to the king, the 


Spartan generouſly interpoſcd, addreſſing the Perfian king in 
theſe words; It is diſhonourable, O king, not to have had it 
in thy power to puniſh him when he was a rebel, and as diſbo- 


m HRO. lib. xvi. Paus Ax. Lacon. 


nourable 
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nourable to exert a power of puniſhing now he is become th 
friend ®, With reſpect to the Jatter, when he found that 
the Perſian was determined to make war on Greece, we are 
told, he ſent the firſt advice thereof cut in tables, which he 
afterwards covered with wax. He was the only king of Spar- 
ta who was victor in the olympic games. In a word, he was 
a perſon of ſuch merit, that none of the Perſians envied the 
honours and revenues which he acquired in their country, 
where his poſterity flouriſhed many ages after 9. | | 
| Leotychides, as he was raiſed to the kingdom by the craft Leotychi- 
of Cleomenes, ſo he was intirely governed by him in all that des „c- 
he did; he went with him to Ag:ina, from whence they ceeds Da- 
brought away ſome of the principal inhavitants priſoners, and maratus. 
left them with the Athenians their mortal enemies ; for which 
he afterwards ſuffered, though he acted mercly by the advice 
and under the influence of Cleamenes. As for that prince, he 
continued to act as inconſiſtently as formerly, that is, ſome- 
times with extraordinary virtue, and at other times without 
the leaſt regard to juſtice, When Ariſtagoras the Mileſian 
tyrant came to Sparta with an intent to perſuade Cleomenes to 
make war upon the Per/ian king, he heard his propoſals both as 
to the method of the war, and the private advantages which 
might accrue to himſelf ; but he adviſed his country againſt 
the former, and abſolutely refuſed to have any thing to do 
with the latter, wherein he acted with great penetration as 
well as integrity ; for the ſame prince prevailing with the 4- 
thenians thereby induced that war, which had well-nigh 4 
brought on the total deſtruction of Greece. He likewiſe re- | | 
liſted all the ſolicitations of Mæander the tyrant of Samos, | 
who alſo would have tempted him with money; and not only 
ſo, but complained of him to the ephor:, telling them, that if 
they did not baniſh this man out of their territories, he would 
teach the Lacedemonians to be knaves. When by degrees his 
contrivances againſt Damaratus came to light, and the Spar- 
tans began to ſhew ſome inclination to examine ſtrictly into 
that matter, he thought it beſt to fly firſt into Theſſaly, and 
then into Arcadia, where he immediately excited new trou- 
bles, drawing about him a multitude of Arcadians, and en- 
deavouring by a ſolemn oath to bind them to his ſervice. The 
_ Spartans, knowing well his enterprizing genius, and being 
afraid leſt he ſhould excite the Arcadians to invade them, re- 
called him, and reſtored him to his dignity ; but a ſhort time 
after he returned, he fell mad, running people in the face with 


*® PLuT. Apophtheg. Lacon. ©® Heronor., lib, vii. Pa u- 
SAN, Lacon. 
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his ſceptre as he met them in the ſtreets; upon which they 
were conſtrained to confine him, and to put on him fetters 
of wood v. In this condition he was attended by a Helot who 
was his keeper, from whom, partly by fair means, partly by 
threats, he obtained a (word, wherewith beginning at the calf 
of the leg, he ripped himſelf up, and having at length cut out 
his bowels, fell down dead. Many of the Spartans imputed 
this extraordinary fact to his corrupting the oracle of Delphi, 
and thereby procuring the depoſition of Damaratus ; the A- 
thenians attributed it to his ſacrilege at Eleuſina; the Argives 
were as poſitive that it befel him for burning their ſacred 
grove (F). As for thoſe who were for aſcribing his end to 
5 5 | natural 


þ Pagan; Lice. Hens 0 


(F) There is no part of Clzomenes's character more unjuſtifiable 
than that which regards the Argives, againſt whom he made a war, 
without obſerving any laws of honour or juſtice. The accounts 
we have of his exploits againſt this nation are ſo diſſonant, and 
the circumſtances contained in them ſo incompatible, that it is far 
from being eaſy to judge, whether the facts mentioned fell out in 


one and the ſame war, or in ſeveral ; and if the latter be the truth, 


in what parts of his reign they happened. Without troubling our 


readers with a nice inquiry into theſe particulars, we will give them 
in few words a detail of the principal matters laid to the charge of 
Cleomenes. He is ſaid to have been promiſed by an oracle, that he 


ſhould take Argos; in confidence of which he marched with his 
army directly towards the city (23) ; but between him and it lay 
a conſiderable army of the Argives, who prepared to defend them- 
ſelves in the beſt manner they might, though under great diſcou- 


ragements from certain reſponſes which they had received, which 


gave them to apprehend, that they ſhould be overcome by fraud. 
In order to guard againſt this in the moſt probable manner they 


could deviſe, they determined to govern their motions by the ene - 
mies ſignals, which they eſteemed a certain preſervative againſt be- 


ing ſurpriſed (24). But this precaution ſerved only to ruin them ; 
for Cleomenes, having intelligence thereof, gave order to his forces 


to attack the Argives, when the ſignal was made for them to go to 


dinner. This being exactly followed, the army of Argos was en- 
tirely defeated ; for they, beholding the Spartan fignal for dinner, 


went immediately to refreſh themſelves ; but before they were well 


ſettled at their meal, the Spartans fell upon them, and ſlaughtered 


them almoſt without reſiſtance. Their only refuge in this diſtreſs 


was a thick wood in their rear, into which they retired with all 
the expedition poſſible. Cleomenes inſtantly deviſed a new ſtrata- 


(2 3) Herodot. Hiſt. lib. vi. Pasſes. Argol. (2 4) Herodot. ud 
* | | | | 
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+ 
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natural cauſes, they alledged, that drinking immoderately 
with the Scythian ambaſſadors, his drunkenneſs ifſued in 
madneſs 1. He left behind him a daughter named Gorge, one 
of the moſt celebrated women of her time. The inhabitants 
of Mgina upon his death applied themſelves to the Spartans, 
complaining loudly againit Leotuchides, for that he in con- 


junction with Cleomenes had bœen concerned in carrying off 
the principal men of their iſland, and putting them into the 


hands of the Athenians. The Spartans, who, as a nation, 


_ piqued themſelves much upon their juſtice, diſclaimed the 


1 Paus Ax. ubi ſupra. Hg O Dor. ubi ſupra. 


gem for deſtroying them there. He cauſed ſome who were well 
_ acquainted with the Argives to call them by name, and promiſe them 


quarter ; yet, as faſt as they came out, he ordered them to be 


ſlain. Thus he cut off fifty, thoſe in the grove, becauſe of the 


thickneſs of the trees, perceiving nothing of what paſſed withont. 


At length an Argive, getting upon an high tree, diſcovered from 


thence what was doing. The Lacedemonians then called in vain, 


no more of the Argives ventured out, which put Clromenes on a 


more cruel expedient ; he cauſed his Helotes to ſurround the grove 


with bruſhwood and other combuſtible matter; and then, ſetting 


it on fire, burned all the hapleſs wreiches. He then enquired to 


whom the grove was dedicated? To Argos, replied a prieft. Alas! 
_ cried Cleomenes, This oracle has deceived me, this is all the Argos J 
ſhall take. He afterwards ſacrificed by force on the altar of Di- 
| ana, and cauſed the prieſt who would have hindered him to be 


chaſtiſed. The ſacrifices, as ſome ſay, proving unlucky, he deſiſt- 
ed, and was accuſed at his return for not taking ge, but on 
hearing his defence acquitted (2 5). The general opinion is, that 
he actually attacked the city with his collegue Damaratus, but was 
conſtrained to retire by the following means. There was in that 


city a lady named Telifil/a, who, being of a very weak conſtitu- 


tion, was directed by the oracle to addict herſelf to the muſes. In 


_ conſequence of this reſponſe, ſhe ſtudied poetry with ſuch ſucceſs, 


that though on the approach of the Lacedemonians there were none 
but women in the city, ſhe inſpired them with ſuch reſolution, that 
they ſhut the gates, took arms, and forced Damaratus, who was 
already in the ſuburbs to retire, as alſo Clemenes himſelf and his 
army. In memory of this extraordinary event an anniverſary ſo- 


lemnity grew into uſe at Argos, in which women went about in 


mens cloaths, and men put on womens habits (26). It is agreed 
by all the antient writers, that Ceomenes laughed at and deſpiſed 


_ oracles ; the reaſon is clear, becaule he had corrupted them (27). 


(25) Plut, Apophtheg. Lacon. _ (26) Herodot ubi ſupra. Poly en. 
Strabag. lib. viii. c. 33. Plut. de virtut. Malier. (27) Plaut. 
Apophtheg. Lacon. . 
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whole of this proceeding, and offered the inhabitants of Ægi- 


na to deliver up Leotychides into their hands; but the deputies 


of that iſland wiſely declined carrying the king of Sparta 


away ; they contented themſelves therefore with defiring he 


might go with them to Athens, there to uſe his utmoſt endea- 


yours to rectify the miſchief he had done them by procuring 
their hoſtages to be delivered up, which accordingly he did ; 
but his and their applications being fruitleſs, they ſuffered him 


to return again to Sparta, where he ſtill retained the regal 
dignity, though he never reigned in the hearts of the people, 
who, as it is their cuſtom, regretted their abſent prince, 
and were angry with the work of their own hands ; the 
conſequences of all this we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to 


NN let us in the mean time paſs to the ſtory of his col- 
egue ”. 


Leonidas the ſon of Anaxandrides, half-brother to Cleome- 


nes, ſucceeded him in the kingdom, and married his daughter 


| Gorgo ; he was a prince of great moderation, and of a va- 
lour ſuperior to moſt men of his age ; ſome of the Spartans, 


however, who diſliked his family, could not help ſpeaking 
diſreſpectſully to him; one of them particularly told him to 


to which Leonidas, ſmiling, anſwered, If I had not been better 
than you, I had not been a ting b. When Miltiades the Athe- 
nian fought the famous battle of Marathon, the Spartans had 
promiſed : an army, but had ſent none; they arrived a little after 


the battle, went to the ſpot where it was fought, where ha- 
ving conſidered attentively the prodigious difficulties the Athe- 


nians had overcome, and after highly commending them, 
they returned home again to Sparta. When, as the wiſeſt 


of the Greeks had foreſeen, this battle at Marathon only ex- 


cited the Per ſian to attempt again the conqueſt of Greece, the 
Spartans, with a reſolution worthy of the diſciples of Lycur- 
gus, determined to oppoſe them; Damaratus their king was 


conſtrained to accompany Aerxes in this expedition, though 


in reſpe& to his country he had ſent early notice thereof to 


Gorgo, the wife of Leonidas, and the daughter of his greateſt 
enemy. When it was apparent, that Xerxes would enter 


Greece in perſon with a prodigious army, a general aſſembly 


was held at the iſthmus, the reſolutions of which were theſe ;_ 


That the flates of Greece ſhould unanimouſly join in defending 


its liberty againſt the Perſians ; that for the preſent all their 


quarrels amongſt themjelves ſhould be ſuſpended , that the tenth 


. of the ſpoil . be dedicated to Apollo; and that f thoſe 


" PavsaN, & HEx.oDoT. ubi ſupra. 4 prur. in Apoph. 
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who deſerted the common cauſe a decimation ſhould be made, that 
is, a tenth part ſhould be put to death without mercyt. Warm 
and generous reſolutions, if the ſame ſpirit had accompanied 
them in the execution ; but, alas, when words were to be 
changed into deeds, of all the confederates the Spartans and 
Athenians only ſeemed ready to do any thing. The Theſal:-. 
ans were the firſt who were to fcel the weight of Xerxes and 
his myriads; they therefore ſent to the Greeks to beſeech them 
to quicken their preparations, or not to blame them if the 


ſubmitted to an enemy they could not reſiſt. Upon this ten 


thouſand men were ſent by ſea to Theſſaly under the command 
of Evenetus a Spartan, and Themijtacles the Athenian ; but 
when they came thither, they were convinced, that this mea- 
ſure would prove ineffectual; for in a plain country, as Theſſaly 
is, there could be no hopes of oppoſing ſuch multitudes of 


men with a few, eſpecially when it was known, that many 


of the Theſſalian princes could not be depended on, and that 
many of the paſſages into Theſſaly were in the power of Alex - 
ander king of Macedon ; the army therefore returned without 
doing any thing. At the next genera] council, however, it 
was reſolved to defend the ſtraights of Thermopyle, in purſu- 
ance of which reſolution ſix thouſand foot were appointed for 
that ſervice, and the command of them given to Leonidas u. 
Of theſe three hundred only were Spartans, according to the 


direction of the king; and when ſome principal perſons de- 


manded of him whether he had not a ſecret deſign in his head, 
he anſwered frankly, I pretend to defend the ſtraights of Ther- 


mopylæ, but in truth I go to die for my country; and when 


they till wondered at the ſmall number of men he took with 
him, he, turning to thoſe to whom he had communicated his 
ſecret, ſaid, There are enow, conſidering the deſign we go upon. 
When he took his leave of his wife, ſhe aſked him if he had 
nothing particular to ſay to her (G); Marry ſome brave man, 

| Es {aid 


HeroporT. lib. vii. Diopos. Sicut. lib. xi. u Paus Ak. in 


Lacon. IXO P. Hiſt. lib. vii. 


(G The character of Gg, the daughter of Clomenes, and wie 
of Leonidas, deſerves to be particularly conſidered. Plutarch, who 
Was ſo fond of the Lacedemonians, that beſides his inſtitutes he 
wrote a book of their wile ſayings, wrote allo a particular treatiſe 


of the women, which was indeed extraordinary; 2nd the reaſon 


of it was, becauſe the Spartan dames were of a very maſculine 
diſpoſition, and (poke and aQed with a freedom denied to their ſex 
every where elle. Corgo, who is to be the ſubject of this rote. 
makes a very conſidcrable figure in that Ueatice ; but Lefore we 
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ſaid he, and bring him brave children * When Xerxes came 
with his mighty army, he ſent a ſpy to bring him advice of the 
poſture 


* PLuT. in Apophtheg. Lacon. 


proceed to acquaint the reader with what P/utarch ſays of this lady, 


it will on many accounts be fit to give him a remarkable ſtory recor- 


ded of her by Herodotus. That noble hiſtorian tells us, that when 
Ariſtagoras, tyrant of Miletus, attempted to engage Cleomenes in 
a deſign not only of freeing Jonie, but even of ſubverting the Per 


tan empire, he brought with him a chart of the known world laid 


down on braſs ; after having ſhewn Cleomenes on this the ſituation 


of Jonia, and expatiated with great warmth on the glory of an en- 
terprize undertaken for the relief of the Jonians, pointing to his 
Pate, ke proceeded thus: Next theſe the Lydians inhabit a fertile 


country abounding in ſilver : and on the confines of Lydia, theſe 
«© Phrygians are placed to the eaſtward, more rich in cattle, and li- 
** ving in greater affluence than any other people I know. Adjoin- 


«* ing to theſe are the Cappadocians, by us called Syrians, and be- 


*« yond them the Ciliciant, whoſe country extends to that ſea in 
„which the iſland of Cyprus is ſituate, and pays an annual tribute 


of five hundred talents to the king. Next to the Ciliciass are 


* theſe Armenians, who poſſeſs great numbers of cattle; and after 


© them the Matianians, beyond whoſe territories lies this province 
of Ciia, in which Suſa is buiit upon the river Choaſpes. In this 
place the great king refides, and his vaſt treafuresare here depo- 
5 fited. If you take this city, you may boldly contend with Ju- 
% piter in wealth You will not find your account in fight ing bat- 
« tles to gain a country of ſmall extent, narrow limits, and indiffe- 


© rent ſoil, from the Meſſenians who are your equals in war, or 
« from the Arcadians and Argians ; for none of theſe nations have 
« either gold or filver, the defire of which induces ſo many men 


% to hazard their lives. But when an opportunity is offered to 


„conquer all fa with facility, can you wiſh for any thing 


„ more ? To this diſcourſe of Ariftagoras Cleomenes anſwered, 


%% Mil-fian friend, I defer to let you know my reſolution till thees 


* days are paſſed *. When that time was come, and they were 
both met at the appointed place, Cleomenes aſked Ari ſtagoras in 


how many days one might travel from the coaſt of lenia, to the place 


where the king was. But though 4r:/agoras was in other things 
a man of art, and much ſuperior in ability to Clcomenes, yet he 


made a ſl:p in this. For, deſigning to draw the Spartans into Aſa, 
he ought to have abated ſomething of the account ; whereas he 
told him plainly 'twas a journey of three months. Which Cleome- 
nes no {coi.er heard, than interrupting him from proceeding in his 
diſcourſe concerning the way, he ſaid, © Milefian gueſt, depart 
cout of Sparta before the ſetting of the ſun : For you have pro- 


_ «© poſed nothing to the advantage of the Spartans, in adviſing us 


« to take a 2 into Alia, not to be Wade in leſs than three 
| + months 
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poſture in which Leonidas and his troops were; this ſpy report- 
ed, that he found them exerciſing themſelves in their uſual 
games, and that they were putting garlands on their heads, as if 
they were about to celebrate ſome feſtival; the Perſian there- 
upon aſked Damaratus the meaning of it, Theſe men, Sir, ſaid 
he, have devoted themſelves to death for the ſervice of their coun- 
try; at which Xerxes laughed, conceiving, that he mightily o- 
ver-rated the courage of his countr men, whom himſelt doubted 


not to fright away with the very appearance of his army; but 


the event proved the contrary, though there were ſome among 


« months after our landing. When he had fpoken theſe words, 
he withdrew ; and Ariſflagoras, taking an olive branchin his hand, 

after the manner of a ſuppliant, went after Ceomenes, beſeeching 
him to hear; and at the ſame time deſired him to ſend away his lit- 
tle daughter Gorgo, who was then with him, being the only child 
he had, and about eight or nine years of age. But Cleomenes bid 
him ſay what he would, and not refrain for the ſake of a child. 

So Ariftagoras began with the promiſe of ten talents, in caſe Clæo- 
menes Would do as he defired; and receiving a denial, proceeded 


gradually in his offers, till he came to the ſum of fifty talents ; and 


then the girl cried, Father, this ſtranger will corrupt you unleſs 
you go away prelently *'*. Cleomenes, pleaſed with the admoni- 
tion of the child, retired to another apartment: And A iſtagoras 
was conſtrained to depart immediately from Sparta, without obtain- 
ing leave to inform him farther concerning the way to the place 
of the king's reſidence (28). When the ſame young lady ſaw Ariſt- 
agoras ſuffer his man to put on his ſhoes, ſhe cried out in amazement, 

Father ! Father | ſee this fliranger, has he no hands ? At another 
time when a ſoft and delicate ftranger was about to have paid his 
compliments to her, ſhe put him away with her hand, adding, 
Stand by, poor creature 3 thou haſt not as much of a man in thee as a 
woman (29. As the laſt and molt noble commendation recorded 
of her, let us remark, that Damaratus, though ſhe was the daugh- 


ter of his deadly enemy, truſted her rather than any of the Greets 
with the intelligence he {ent concerning the motion of the Barbari- 


ans ; or, if we take this as Herodotus does, it may be placed in 
a ftronger light ; for he ſays, that a flave from Dar aratzs brought 
a waxen tablet to Sparta with nothing written on it, and u hen 
the Spartans knew not what to make of this, Gorge immediate'y 
bid them ſcrape off the wax, whereupon they found Damaratus's 
letter cut on the wood underneath (30). 


(28) Herodot. lib. vi (29) Plut in Abe hiheg. Mulicr, La- 
con. (30) Heradat. lib. vi. | 
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the confederates who were not a little terrified at the thoughts 
of an engagement. Theſe repreſented to Leonidas, That a 


di ſe barge of the Perſian arrows would take away the light of 


the ſun ; Very well, replied he, then we ſhall fight in the ſhade. 
When they approached, the ſame perſons came to him again 


The Perſians, Sir, ſaid they, draw near; What of that, (aid 


he, Shall not we then be near them? When NXerxes ſaw that 
he was mittaken, and that Leonidas really intended to fight, 


he wrote him a letter, wherein he told him, that the great 


ſuperiority of his army might excuſe his not oppoſing him, and 
that, if he would embrace his intereſt, he ſhould be lord of 


all Greece, To which Leonidas with great moderation anſwer - 


ed, If you knew wherein the happpineſs of life conſiſted, you 
would nit covet what belongs ta others; for my part, I had ra- 


ther die fer the liberty of Greece, than command over it. Aer- 
xes then ordered the Medes, who led the van in his army, to 
fall upon the Greets, which they did with very great reſolu- 
tion, but were notwithitanding repulſed with prodigious 
laughter ; he then commanded a choice corps of Per/tans 
to diſlodge them, but it was in vain; the Greeks were not 


only ſuperior in valour, but they better underſtood the art of 
war they had alſo great advantage from the fituation of the 


place, ſo that, after numbers were ſlain, the Per fians were 
conſtrained to retreat 7. Aerxes now began to be in pain for 
his whole army, and with reaſon ; for the dead bodies hav- 
ing ſtreightened the paſſages {till more, it ſeemed doubtful 
whether the weight of numbers would force the paſs or no. 


At length one Epbialtes a Trachinian offered to ſhew them 
a path "round the mountain, whereby they might fall upon 


the Grectans in the rear; Xerxes thereupon detached Hydar- 


nes With a great body of choſen troops, with direQions to 


follow Ephialtes; they paſſed the river Aſapus in the night, 
and, having forced the Phocian guard, advanced apace towards 


Leonidas and his troops; that great commander, who is ſaid 


to have been informed that the ſenate had received an oracle, 
purporting, that either one of their kings, or the city itſelf 
muſt fall, as ſoon as he was informed of what had happened, 


gave leave to all the confederates to withdraw, that they miglit 
referve themſelves, as he phraſed it, for better times, except- 


ing only the Theſpians and the Thebans, who with his Spar- 


tans made in all not above fourteen hundred men; with theſe 


he purpoſed not to wait the attack of the Perſians, but to go 


Hear. lib. viii. Diopoa. Sicur. lib. xi. Pavsan. La- 
con. PL Ur. Apophth. Lacon. JusT ix. lib ii. 
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and find them out; yet looking on his Spartans, and obſerv- 
ing ſome ſtriplings who had ſcarce attained the age of men, 
his heart relented ; calling them therefore to him one by 


one, he pretended to ſend by each of them a billet to the 


ephori ; he would have afterwards done the ſame thing in fa- 
vour of ſome perſons of extraordinary merit ; but they, pe- 
netrating his deſign, refuſed to obey him, one of them an- 
ſwering, Sir, I came to ſerve you as a ſoldier, and not as a cou- 


rier. Another, Let us fight firſt, Sir, and then Þ'll carry your 
account of the battle. Having made the proper diſpoſitions he 
' paſſed the ſtraights, and fell upon the enemy; he and all his 


Spartans were ſlain together with the Theſpians, but the T he- 
bans holding up their targets cried out for quarter, which 
was given only to a few, and they were ſtigmatized. This 
victory if we muſt call it fo, coſt the Perſians 20,000 men. 
The body of Leonidas being found, Xerxes ordered it to be 
nailed to a croſs, an action which reflected diſhonour upon him- 
ſelf, and could do no hurt to a dead body ; as to the fame of 


Leonidas, it was out of the reach of Yerxes, and hath remained 
ſtill freſh above 2000 years after his deceaſe (H). The Perſian 


alter 


(H) The action at Thermopy/ makes ſo great a figure in hiſtory, 
and ſo juſtly, at the ſame time that it ſo nearly concerns the Lace- 


demonian hiſtory, that it would be unpardonable in us not to give ſuch 


particulars thereof as may jerve to ſet it in the cleareſt light, and 


do honour to that nation of whoſe affairs we are treating. In the 
firſt place let us remark, that Leonidas ated all along with great 
equality of mind, a philoſophic courage, and the true ſpirit of a 
patriot. He went in the common cauſe of Gzecce to give a check 


to the Perſians at their firſt entrance, that thereby the numerous 
army of Xerxes might receive a taſte of the oppoſition it was to meet 


wich, and the king, if he were not headſtrong and ir reprehenſibie, 


have an opportunity given him of retiring in time, before multitudes 
of his men were cut off, and the ſtrength of 4fa waſted to no pur- 
poſe. In fighting at Thermepriz Leonidas made uſe at firſt of all the 
advantages of ground afforded him by his own fituation,. and that 


of the enemy; He drew up his troops in the narroweft part of the 
paſſage, and when he retired from the field of battle, he diſpoled 


his battalions in ſuch a manner that they readiiy wheeled about 


and received the enemy, who attempted to harraſs them, in ſuch 


a manner, that there were more flain in the retreat than in the 


fight; if Epbialtes had not led the Barbar ian round the mountains, 


Leonidas wou'd have carried hi: firſt point, that is, he wou'd hue 


conttrained Xerxes to fetire 31). But when the auꝑur Degrftzas, 
upon iuſpectiug the ſacrifices, declared, that ail the Greciaus were 


(31) Palin. Stratag. T... 
| thieatened 
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after this conſulted Damaratus again, adjuring him by the 
kindneſs he had ſhewn him, to give his ſentiments ſincerely as 
| | | | to 


threatened with death; and when this declaration was backed by 
intelligence, that the enemy were actually paſſing the mountains, 
Leonidas put in practice his iecond reſolution, which was the devot- 
ing of his Spartans and himſelf to death for the ſafety of Greece in 
general, and of Sparta in particular (32). This reſolution was 
founded upon two reaſons ; the firſt, that the ſtraights of Thermo- 


pylæ ought not abſolutely to be abandoned, but ſold to the enemy 


as dear as might be ; the ſecond reſied it _ this oracle which the 
Lacedemonians had received. 


Thy plains, O Sparta, Per fian rage ſhall feel, 
Thuy ſons ſhall ſlaughter'd fall by foreign ſteel, 
Unleſs a king of the Herculean race, 

In war, to ſave the reſt, ſhall death embrace. 


This prompted Leonidas to receive that denth, which heknew muft 
ſome time or other happen to him, when it might avert evil from 


his country; it was to prevent an unneceſſary carnage, thai Leonidas 


diſmiſſed the greateſt part of his allies, and retained with him only 


fourteen hundred men, wiz. three hundred Spartan, ſeven hundred 


The/ſpians, and four hundred Thebans : He then advanced without 


the narrow paſſage, becauſe he no longer thought of defending his 
own party, but how he might moſt injure the « enemy ; and in that 


deſperate attack he fell. Xerxes lot two brothers in this engage- 
ment, and an incredible number of troops. On the field of battle 
there were three monuments raiſed, one to perpetuate the memory 
of ſuch of the troops as were ſlain before the confederates were diſ- 


miſſed, with this inſcription: ; 


Four thouſand here, from various nations brought, 
For Greece againlt the Medes three millions fought. 


| The ſecond was for the Lacedemonians only, with this diſtich 


upon it : 


Go, friend, and to our brother Spartan: tell, 
With what applauſe we in their ſervice fell. 


The third was for the augur Megiftias, who, ah preſſed by 


Leonidas to retire, refuſed, contenting himſelf with ſending mn 
bis only ton : 


(32) Tuſtin. m 11. . . 


divine 


e 


e 
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to the method in which it was proper to carry on the war. 
The Spartan thereupon propoſed to him ſeizing the iſle of 
Cythera, which lay over-againſt Laconia, and from whence 


he might have made the Spartans ſo uneaſy as would infal- 


libly hinder their ſending aſſiſtance to the Athenians, or im- 


peding him in his deſign of penetrating into Greece; but Ache- 
menes the king's brother being quite of a different opinion, 


fearing that if the fleet parted from the land army both 
might be ruined, Xerxes preferred his counſel, and thereby 


failed in his deſign . The Grecian fleet in the mean time 


lay at Artemiſium under the command of Eurybiades a Spar- 


tan, a man of great perſonal courage, but timorous as a 


commander, and unexperienced in ſea affairs. The Perſians, 
hoping to ſurpriſe and ſurround them, detached two hundred 


| ſhips with orders to fail round Eulæœa, and fall on the rear 


of the Grecian navy; but this being betrayed to the Greeks, 
they weighed anchor in the night, "and ſtood directly to fea 


to meet theſe two hundred fail, ſo that inſtead of ſurpriſing | 


others, they were themſelves furpriſed ; thirty of them | unk, 


and the reſt forced to betake themſelves to flight, wherein 


they were no leſs unfortunate ; for a ſtorm ariſing moſt of 


them were ſhipwrecked on the coaſt. The Grecian fleet 


» Hznover, ubi ſupra. Pavran, ubi haven. PLUT, abi ſupra, 
& in vit. Themiſt. 


Divine Megiſtias lies beneath this ſtone, 
Who met without concern ill fortune's frown; 
Nor would to ſave his life conſent to fly, 
When the brave Spartans had reſolved to die. 


It is alledged that Eurytus and Ariſtodemus, two of the three 


hundred Spartans, being ill of ſore eyes, retired to Apeni with the 


permiſſion of Leonidas, and were there in the time of the laſt battle, 
on the news of which Eurytus cauſed his armour to be put on, and 
ordered his ſervant to conduct him directly to the field, where run- 
ning, blind as he was, into the midſt of the enemy, he was ſudden- 
ly covered with wounds, and fell down dead ; but Ariflodemns re- 


turned to Sparta, where he met with a very 2 ;Ferent reception, 


being treated as a man who had not courage enough to die with his 


companions ; to aggravate their ill uſage, they iurnamed him the 


Fugitive ; he redeemed his credit, however, at the battle of Pla- 


| tea, where, having devoted himſelf to death, he performed ſuch 


actions as are ſcarce credible (33). 


(32) Herodut. V in Apol tlag. 
Lacen. & in vit. Ariſtid. | 
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ſome time after ſailed to the coaſt of Attica, and at the defire 


of the Athenians anchored near Salamis. Eurybiades had fill 


the command, though of three hundred and fifty eight ſhips, 


of which the flect conſiſted, a hundred and eighty belonged 


to the Athenians. As to the battle which happened there not 
long after, we have already given a full account of it in our 
Athenian hiſtory, and therefore ſhall not trouble the reader with 


_ needleſs repetitions here 2. The fuſt ſtep that was taken af- 


terwards, was, to prepare a great fleet to proſecute this vic- 
tory, the command of which was given to Leotychides king 
of Sparta; but it ſoon after appeared, that the Perſians had 
not totally abandoned their deſign, Mardonius remaining in 
Greece at the head of a very conſiderable army, with which 
he threatened in the ſpring to reviſit Attica; the Greeks 


therefore found themſelves under a neceflity of raiſing a land 


army alſo. 

Pauſanias the ſon of Cleombrotus took upon him the cha- 
rater of tutor or protector to Pliſtarchus the ſon of Leonidas, 
and in right thereof was the firſt magiſtrate in Sparta, the 
other king, as we have ſaid, being abſent, having the com- 
mand of the confederate fleet. In this fituation of things, 


the dilatorineſs of popular councils eminently appeared, for 
when the army ought to have been in the field, the Athenian 


ambaſſadors found the Lacedemonians celebrating the Hyhacin- 


thia ; in vain theſe miniſters repreſented, that the common 


cauſe was neglected, and that the Athenians had reaſon to ex- 
pect better things, ſince they had hazarded all for the ſervice 


of Greece ; the ephori and ſenate, confiding mightily in the 
| ſtrong wall which by this time was erected croſs the iſthmus, 


thought but little of raifing troops, till Chileus a Tegeatean, 


who had a great reputation amongſt them, ſhewed them how 
fooliſh and diſhonourable this conduct of theirs was; fince it 


was plain, if the Athentans were ruined through their delay, 


the Perſrans, being matters at ſea, might land what forces 
they would in Lacmi ia, and bring the war home to their doors; 


the wall croſs the iſthmus being in ſuch a caſe uſeleſs b. 


Rouſed by this repreſentation, they ſent five thouſand Spar- 


tans, E's which was an unuſual thing with them, gave 


arms to ſeven thouſand of their Helotes, Pauſanias com- 


manding in chief. This, however, did not hinder Mardonius 
from taking Athens, or from ſecking the Greet army and 


offering battle. Pauſanias had the command in chief of the 


whole Grecian forces, Which were not leſs than one hundred 


2 See before. p. 109. þ He RODor. lib. viii. Diodok. 5 


Ster L. lib. xi. Pavan. in Lacon. 
| | thoukand 


” — 
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thouſand men. The Perſians were certainly double their num- 
ber, nay, acording to Diodorus's account, Mardonius's army, 
conſiſted of five handred thouſand men. When they came 
into the neighbourhood of Platæa, an engagement happened 
between a great body of Perſian horſe, commanded by Ma- 
fi/tius, and a corps of Greets, wherein, after a great effuſion 
of blood, the Perfians were routed and their commander 
killed-. A general battle being delayed, the Gree# army 
ſuffered much by deſertion, as on the other hand did the Per- 
fans for want of proviſions. Pauſanias at length thought fit 


to decamp, that he might procure his army freſh and more 
_ advantageous quarters; in which, however, he was oppoſed 


by Amompharetus an old Spartan commander, who inſiſted, 


that it was derogatory to the Spartan honour to retire in ſight 


of an enemy. Pauſanias, like a wiſe man and a great cap- 
tain, anſwered, That marching this way or that was not diſ- 


honourable, when it proceeded from a right motive; but 
when he found all his intreaties were in vain, and that Amom- 


Pharetus would not be perſuaded, he gave the fignal, and 


immediately the Lacedemonian and Tegeatean foot began 


to move. Amompharetus, who was hitherto of opinion 
that Pauſanias would not deſert him, when he ſaw him 


actually on his march, ordered his ſtandards to be taken up 


and moved flowly after him. Pauſanias kept the high 
ground, the Athenians, who very exactly obeyed his orders, 
marched in the plain; the reſt of the confederates withdrew 
to the temple of Juno, where they were out of reach of the 
Perfian cavalry. At the temple of Ceres, which was on the 


| brow of the hill, Pauſanias halted with all his forces, to give 


Amompharetus . his battalion time to come up; but they 
had hardly rejoined the army before the van- guard of the 


Perſian horſe attacked them with great vigour %. Mardonivs 


looked upon this decampment of the Greek troops in the 


ſame light that Amompharetus did, that is, as a plain flight, 


and therefore was eager not to fight them, but to fall upon 
the runa ways; this eagerneſs, as far as we can judge at this 


_ diſtance of time, ſeems to have been the chief cauſe of his 
misfortune ; for his Perſians marching haſtily and without 
._ order, the reſt of the corps of which his numerous army was 


compoſed did the like, which gave the Greets great advantage. 


The troops under Pauſanias did not much exceed hity thou- 


He aop. lib. ix. Diopox. "TRY ohi ſupra. 3 ubi ſupra. 


s HE RODO Tr. lib ix. PLuT. in vit. Themiſt. & Ariſt. Dionos. 
Stcut. lib xai JvsT ix. lib. ii. c. 14. Corn, NE res, in vit. 


Pauſan. 
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ſand men, and on this account it was that he ſent to haſten 
the Athenians in their march. The Atbenians, who on this 


occaſion acted with the utmoſt generoſity, endeavoured, as 
well as they were able, to fulfil his orders; but were un- 


luckily ſtopped ſhort by the Bœotians and other Greeks in the 


ſervice of the Perſian, who on this occaſion behaved with 
amazing courage and intrepidity. The Lacedemonians and 


Tegeateans were forced to engage Mardonius's army without 


aftiftance. It is univerſally acknowledged, that the Perſians 
behaved very well on this occaſion ; but, being neither ſo 


well armed nor ſo well diſciplined as the Greeks, their valour 


was of no uſe but to bring them to ſlaughter ; for, as Hero- 
dotus rightly obſerves, it was all the ſame, whether one or 
ten Perfians broke into the Grecian ranks, fince the next 
line was ready to receive them without confuſion or diſorder, 
ſo that they were preſently ſlain without effecting any thing, 
becauſe'they charged tumultuouſly ; their commanders hav- 
ing no capacity to direct them, nor they to obey. Their 
number and their courage, however, kept the battle doubt- 


ful as long as Mardonius lived, who, mounted on a white 


horſe, and fighting at the head of a thouſand men, gave ſig- 
nal demonſtrations of a courage deſerving a better fate; but 
when he was ſlain, the Pzr ferns began to break and to give 
way, which diſpirited all the barbarous nations, who now 


followed the example of their flight, though they had not 
drawn their ſwords. The Athenians alſo defeated the Greeks 


who ſided with and fought for the Per/ians, fo that Artabuzus, 
who was next in command to Mardonus, and againit whoſe 
advice tneſe meaſures were taken, judging all tobe loft, retired 
with 40,000, and marched with all the expedition he was able 


back to Thrace; the reſt of the Perſſan arniy withdrew as ſpec- 
dily as they could into their camp, where they ſtrengthened the 


works formerly thrown up, and reſolved to defend to the 
utmoſt of their power theſe poſts againſt the victorious 
Greeks. Pauſanias, coming up with his Zacedenonans, at- 
tacked the camp without heſitation, but at the ſame time 


vith little ſucceſs ; for the Perſians, fighting now not for 


victory or glory, but for their lives, made a moſt obſtinate 
reliance ; beildes, they had the ſame advantage over the 


Lacedenianiaus here, which the Lacedemonians had over them 


in the field; for, as we have heretofore obſcrved, the Spar- 


tans were unaccuſtomed to ſuch attacks, avoiding, in obe- 


8 to the laws of Lycurgns, all fieges as much as in them 


le; vet this ſtate of things laſted but for a ſmall time; for 


when his Athenians came up, who of all the Gres beſt un- 
derſtood the art of Kn or attacking fortifications, they 


quickly | 


h 
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quickly opened a paſſage to the Lacedemonians, and when 
that was once done, a mercileſs ſlaughter enſued, fince of 
three hundred thouſand men, whom Mardonius brought in- 
to the field, ſcarce three thouſand eſcaped ; of the Greets, 
however, it is uncertain how many there fell; if we be- 


lieve Herodotus, there died of the Spartans ninety one; of 


the Tegeateans ſixteen; and of the Athenians fifty two f. Plu- 


tarch owns one thouſand three hundred and ſixty to have 


fallen &; but D:odorus Siculus is poſitive, that there were very 
few leſs than ten thouſand b. When this bloody engagement 
| was over, the reſt of the allies came up to be witneſſes rather 
than aſſiſtants in gaining the victory, by which behaviour 
they drew on themſelves contempt and ſcorn, Lampon of 
gina propoſed to Pauſanias, that the body of Mardonius 
ſhould be carefully ſearched for, that the indignity offered to 
= uncle Leonidas by the command of Xerxes might be re- 

venged thereon. To which Pauſanias anſwered, << Friend 


| © of gina, I very kindly accept of your good intention, 


and the reſpe you expreſs for me and my family; but I 
„% cannot help telling you, that your zeal hath drawn you 
„ to make a very wrong judgment of this matter; for 
«© whereas you have highly magnified my actions, the cou- 
se rage of my countrymen, and the action we have this day 
© atchieved, you throw all this down again by importuning 
% me to inſult the dead, and perſuading me that I ſhall 
* heighten my glory, if I do that which is fitter for Barba- 


rians to do, nay, which we have not ſpared to reproach 


even in them ; I cannot therefore aſſent to theſe notions of 
«© the men of Egina, nor to thoſe of any other nation, who 


&« delight in ſuch actions, being content to be commended 


«© by the Spartans, for neither doing, nor ſpeaking an un- 


e becoming thing. As for Leonidas, whoſe death you would 


<< have revenged, I am of opinion, that the innumerable 
“ multitude we have flain have ſufficiently repaired the loſs 
cc of him and thoſe that fell with him at Thermopylæ. Come 
© no more therefore to me with ſuch diſcourſes ; offer me 
© no more ſuch counſels, but look upon it as a very great 

«© favour that you have eſcaped even now unpuniſhed.“ 


When this great captain beheld the magnificent tent and rich 


furniture belonging to Mardonius, with the mighty maga- 


Zines of luxury belonging thereto, he gave orders to the 


cooks and bakers to prepare him ſuch a ſupper as they were 
wont to do for that general ; which when they had done, he 


__ © HeropoT. ubi ſupra. Ubi ſupra. 6 Ubi 


upra. k Ubi ſupra, 
Vor. VI. Uu ordered 
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ordered ſome of his own ſervants to dreſs a Spartan meal 


which being alſo done, he ſent for the principal officers a- 


mong the Greeks; thus pointing to both the ſuppers, he ſaid 
with a ſmile, See, gentlemen, the folly of this king of the 
Medes, who living in this ſumptuous manner at home, would 
needs come ſo far to ſpoil us who fare ſo hardly. Part of the 
prodigious ſpoils that were taken in the Perſian camp, the 
Helotes, who were intruſted to collect them, purloined ; part 
was dedicated to the gods; a tenth of all ſorts was given to 


Pauſanias; and the reſt diſtributed among the Greeks. Hav- 


ing thus put an end to the war, Pauſanias thought next of 


puniſhing ſuch as had betrayed the common cauſe of Greece ; 
with this view he marched immediately to Thebes, the citi- 
zens of which at firſt attempted to make a defence, but on 
mature deliberation they capitulated, ahd delivered up the 
chiefs of the Median faction which were in their hands; 
they vainly fancied, that they might redeem themſelves with 


money, but in this they were greatly miſtaken ; for Pauſa- 


The 
Greeks 


 Vietorious 


at Mycale. 


nias, diſdaining their propoſal, hurried them away to Corinth, 
and cauſed them there to be put to death. 

THE ſame day that the battle of Platæa was fought, Leo- 
tychides king of Sparta, with Xanthippus the Athenian, gain- 
ed a glorious victory at Mycale, where the laſt remains of the 
Perſian fleet and of the Perfian armies, which had been 
drawn together for the deſtruction of Greece, were utterly de- 
feated ; the commanders of the Perſian fleet greatly diſcou- 
raged their men by the puſillanimiiy of their conduct; for 
notwithſtanding they had a great number of ſhips, they ran 
them all on ſhore, and ſought to ſhelter themſelves under 
the protection of an army of ſixty thouſand men, which un- 


der the command of Tigranes had been left to defend Jonta. 


The Greeks ſeeing this determined to attack them on ſhore, _ 
and Leotychides, ſtanding in towards the coaſt, ordered a 
herald to make proclamation, when he drew near enough to 
be heard, in the Greek tongue, in theſe words: Men of 
« Jonia, ſuch among you as my voice reaches, hearken 
« with attention to what I ſay, the rather becauſe the Per- 
« fans cannot underſtand me; when the battle begins, eve- 


„ ry one of you ought in the firſt place to remember liber- 


« ty, and in the next, that the word in our army is Hebe; 
«© let ſuch as hear me inform thoſe who hear me not. 
This proclamation had a double effect, for it inclined many 
of the Ionians to favour the Greeks, and it fo frighted the 


i HenoporT, ubi ſupra, PLUTARCH. ubi ſupra, Corn. Nx- 


vos, ubi ſupra. 


Perſians, 
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Perſians, that they knew not whom to truſt (I). The Per- 
fians, before the battle began, diſarmed the Samians, having 
ſome intelligence that they had been intriguing with the 
Greeks ; but confiding greatly in the Afileftans, they intruſt- 


ed them with the cuſtody of the paſſages through the moun- 


tains behind them ; theſe diſpoſitions made, they prepared to 


defend their fortifications the beft they could; yet neither 


their conduct nor their valour availed much, for the Greeks 


(I) Heredetus is no mighty admirer of Leotychides king of Sparta, 
for he expreſiy gives the preference to the Athenians, after them 
to the Corinthians, the Træxeniant, and the Sicyonians (34); yet 


the truth ſeems to be, that Leotychides behaved with great prudence 


upon this occaſion, as we have ſaid above in the text ;and there is one 
inſtance of his abilities as a general, which has been little taken 
notice of, and which it is our duty therefore particularly to men- 
tion here: He it was who contrived that miracle, as ſome called 


it, of the victory won at Platæa, not in conſequence of any intel- 


ligence, for that was impoſſible, but believing it the beſt way to 
incline the /onians to favour the Greeks ; he induſtriouſly ſpread 
the pretended news, and at the fame time openly invited the Jo- 
nians to throw off the yoke, and aſſert their freedom; whence, as 
is evident from the account in the text, this victory in a great mea- 


ture proceeded (35). This conduct of his is very reconcileable to 


one of his ſayings recorded by Plutarch: A Spartan in good cir- 


cumſtances aſked one day this prince, How he might beſt preſerve his 


happineſs ? Leotychides anſwered, By not truſting all to fortune 
(36). It is certain, that Leotychides was not a very adventurous ad- 
miral, but abſolutely refuſed to accompany Xanthippus when he 
found the bridges removed which Xerxes had thrown croſs the 
Helleſpont ; but this may be eafily accounted for, without derogat- 
ing at al! from the courage and military capacity of the king of 


Sparta ; the Athenians, by nature, and by the conſtitution of their 


ſtate, were inclined to maritime affairs, and enabled to obtain the 
empire of the ſea, of which as yet Sparta had little ambition, tho? 
ſhe poſſeſſed it; for, as Herodotus plainly ſays, the command was 
given her by the allies, who refuſed to follow any other than a 
Spartan admiral (37). Leotychides therefore did all in his power 


to ſerve the common cauſe, while the united fleet continued toge- 


ther in the Hellaſpont; but when flight deſcents were propoſed, 
and the pillaging the enemy's coaſts and ſhips, he, whoſe par- 
ticular ſquadron was of no ſtrength, did not think fit to remain 


long at ſea, becauſe in all probability he concerved, that nothing 


could be further done worthy of the Spartan name and glory. 


(34) Herodot. hift. lib. ix. (35) Polyen. Stratagem. lib. i. 
c. 33. lib. vii. c. 45. Frontin. Stratazem. lib. i. c. 2. 367 
Plutarch. Apaphtheg Lacon. (37) Heradot. lib. vii. | 
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landing, the Athenzans marched ſtrait forward along the 
ſhore, the Lacedemonians took a compaſs by the hills. The 
former, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, forced the Perſian camp, 
about the ſame time that the latter attacked them in the 
rear ; the Samians, in the midſt of the battle catching up 
whatever came to hand, fell upon the Perſians in their very 
camp, and the A. lefians who were to have guarded the paſ- 
ſes, as ſoon as the Per/ians fled, fell * them, and either 
killed them, or made them priſoners * odd circum- 
ſtance, which, according to the 3 thofe times, 
paſſed for miraculous, contributed much to the gaining of 

this victory; it was this: About the time the battle began a 

rumour was ſpread throughout the army, that the Barbarian: 
were beaten at Platæa, though, as we have obſerved, that 

engagement happened in the morning of that day, in the even- 

ing of which this happened at Mycale; but of this ſtrange 
buſineſs, which ſome modern writers have treated very obſcure- 
ly, the reader hath received a ſatisfactory account in the 
note (I) 1. 


Pauſanias Pauſaniat was afterwards * to take the command of the 


intrigues fleet, with ſtrict orders to free the Grecian cities from the Per- 


with Ar- fan gariſons; on this deſign he failed with a great 


tabazus. "fleet to Cyprus, thence to Byzantium, which according 
3 to his inſtructions be ſet at liberty, and this ſeems to 
ere * have been the laſt of his exploits ; for immediately up- 
2 upon this he fell into a ſcandalous treaty with the Perſians, af · 


Chriſt, fecting by the affiſtance of the great king to make himſelf ſo—- 
vereign of Greece; that at this time he firſt entered into theſe 


A practices appears from hence; he ſent ſuch Perfians of great 
quality as he took in Byzantium to Gongylus of Eretria, tel- 

ling the Grecian chiefs that he reſerved them for puniſhment, 
| whereas he had privately given directions that they ſhould be 
ſent back in ſafety to} Xerxes®. As ſoon as he had conceived 
theſe notions in his head, he fell into the manners of 


cuſtoms of his country, of which he had formerly been ſo fond; 


another action happened at Byzantium extremely prejudicial to 
his character, and which ſome ſay diſturbed him to his death; 


his bed; but ſhe in great modeſty deſiring that the li 1 
be put out, when ſhe came .into his chamber, ely 
* Herapor. IWanLEY's Hiſtory of Man. By a u- 


CHAMP 's Bilays, c. 1. ſect. vi ® Dionor, Scr. lib. xi. 


tumbled 


Conn. Nos, in vit. Pavsan, 


the Fe affected all their luxury, and derided the plain 


he fell violently i in love with a yaung lady named Cake, 5 
| whom her parents, fearing to deny him, forced to take part of 


D 
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ſtumbled on an extinguiſhed lamp, whereupon he, awaken- 
ing, and fearing that ſome aſſaſſin had broke into his room, 
catched up his ſword, and mortally wounded her. His afflic- 


tion for this accident put him almoſt beſide himſelf ; the al- 


lies in the mean time took great umbrage at his conduct, and 
privately ſent to accuſe him at Sparta ; in the interim they 
deprived him of his command, and even beſteged him in By- 
| zantium®; eſcaping, however, from thence, he fled to He- 
raclea, where he endeavoured, according to the methods then 
in uſe, to pacify the ghoſt of Cleonice. In this place he met 
with certain perſons who had, or pretended to have, the pow- 
er of raiſing the ſpirits of perſons 
intreaty brought up that of his miſtreſs, who to all his queſ- 
tions gave him this ſhort anſwer : ben you come to Sparta, 

you will find an end to all your misfortunes *. Accordingly 
when he came home, the ephori cauſed him to be ſeized z but 
having no ſufficient evidence, and not caring in all probability 


| to proceed with rigour againſt ſo eminent a perſon on bare fuſ- 


picions, he was for a time enlarged. Theſe warnings did not 
deter him from carrying on the projects he had formed. Ar- 
tabazus was the perſon he negotiated with, and between them 
they fixed this rule; that whoever brought any of Pauſantas's 
epiſtles ſhould immediately be put to death, that there might 
be no poſſibility of producing witneſſes againſt him 4. But 

rowing impatient, and finding that Themiflocles, notwith- 
Banding the injuries done him by the Athenians, would not en- 
ter into his meaſures, Pauſanias wrote in peremptory terms 
to Artabazus, and confided his letters to Argilius his particu- 
lar favourite, and as ſome ſay his catamite. This man, conſi- 
dering with himſelf that none of Pauſanias's meſſengers were 

come back again, determined to open his letters, and finding 


by their contents that he was to have met with no better treat- 
ment than his predeceſſors, he carried them directly to the 


ephori, who diſcovered much from them, but yet not enough 


to convict Pauſanias; but Argilius ſoon helped this out, for 


retiring to Tænarus, and pretending there to pay his devotions 


to Neptune, he ſet up a double tent ; in one part of which he 


concealed certain Spartans, and in the other he entertained 
Pauſanias, who came to expoſtulate with him for not carry- 
ing his letters; by theſe expoſtulations, thoſe who overheard 


them became direct witneſſes againſt him, ſo that at his re- 


turn to Sparta, the ephori determined to impriſon him, of 


* PLur. in vit. Cimonis. o Drovos. Sicut. ubi ſupra. 
Conn. Nzeyos. in vit. Pauſan. PPrvuT. in vit. Cimonis. 
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which having ſome intelligence, he retired to the temple of 
Minerva Chalcidica, and there took ſanctuary, which gave 
occaſion to one of the moſt extraordinary proceedings any 
where recorded in hiſtory; for the Lacedemonians, not car- 
ing to invade the ſanctuary, were at a loſs what to do, till the 
mother of Pauſanias taking a tile in her hand came to the 


temple, and laid it down at the door, after which, without 


king a word, ſhe retired to her own houſe ; the Spartans, 
having conſidered her conduct, following her example blocked 
up the gate, and, thus preventing his going out, reduced him 
to the neceſſity of ſtarving in the temple. When they were 


ſure he was dead, they opened the gate again, and taking out 


bis body delivered it to his relations. About this time Leo- 


tychides, being ſent with a great army to chaſtiſe the Theſſali- 


Tegea, and died there in exile, having ſurvived his ſon Zen- 


J reigns 
_ of Pliſtar. 
chus, Plii- 
toanax, 
42 Ar- 
chidamus. 


ans, who had ſhewn themſelves no friends to Greece in general, 
and expreſſe] a particular enmity towards Sparta, inſtead of 
doing his duty, after he had obtained a victory, and reduced the 
enemy into very bad circumſtances, began to receive bribes, 
and informations being thereupon given in againſt him, he 


was ſurpriſed in his tent with money in both hands. Return- 


ing to Sparta, and finding that his citizens were in no humour 
to diſpenſe with his infidelity, he to avoid their fury fled to 


xidamus, in whom he placed all his hopes. 
Pliſtarchus the ſon of Lesnidas, to whom Panſanias was 


tutor, did not live long; he was ſucceeded by Pliſteanax the 
ſon of Pauſanias, the next legal heir of the royal family, as 


Leatychides was by his grandſon Archidamus; as for Pliftoanax, 
be was a prince of a very mild and peaceable diſpoſition, one 
who gave no umbrage to his fellow-citizens, and who, in their 
quarrels with the Athenians, acted according to their directi- 
ons, and did nat endeavour to embroil them, that he. might 
make himſelf the more neceſſary to them. Archidamus was 


of a like diſpoſition, and it may be truly ſaid, that under the 


reigns of theſe princes the Spartans felt no miſchiefs but what 


they brought upon themſelves, and had no good luck but what 


was derived to them from their kings and their family; for in 
the nonage of Pliſtaanax Nicomedes the fon of Cleombrotus acted 


as his tutor. At the end of the LXKVII olympiad a moſt 
dreadful earthquake happened at Sparta + Diodorus ſays, that 


twenty thouſand pecſons loſt their lives, and Plutarch affirms, 


Prur. in Parallel. x. in vit. Themiſt. in Apophth. Mulier. La- 
con. Taucyp. lib. i. Corn. NEN os, in vit. Pauſan. Pol Y EN. 
Stratagem. lib. viii, c. 51. Dropbox. ubi ſupra. JusT ix. ubi ſupra. 
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that only five houſes in the city eſcaped ruin ; in the midſt of 


this general confuſion, Archidamus gave ſuch an inſtance of 


his wiſdom and firmneſs, as muſt render him everlaſtingly ad- 
mired ; conſidering with himſelf that his citizens were of far 
greater value than even their moſt valuable effects, and yet 


ſeeing that to ſave theſe they were ready to riſque themſelves, 


he cauſed an alarm to be ſounded, as if an enemy had been 
juſt at hand, whereupon in haſte they armed themſelves and 
repaired into the field, which wrought them double ſafety ; 


for the Helotet, now conceiving that they had a fit time to be 


revenged of their cruel maſters, unanimouſly took up arms, 
and marched boldly to Sparta, expecting they ſhould find none 


to withſtand them; but they were greatly miſtaken, for Ar- 


chidamus, with his citizens compleatly armed, made ſuch a 
ſtand, that they were conſtrained to retire. However, know- 


ing they could now expect no favour from their lords, whom they 


had ſo ill-treated in the time of their diſtreſs, they determined 
with themſelves to perſiſt in their revolt, and to truſt for a 
pacification to their ſwords, rather than to their intreaties . 
Many reaſons contributed to ſtrengthen the Helotes in this de- 
termination ; the Spartans were already embroiled with the 
Athenians, who were inclined to diſpute with them the ſove- 


reignty of Greece; the Maſſenians began to ſhew evident marks 


of their reſentment of the indignities and oppreſſions which 
were thrown upon them; the reſt of the Peloponneſian ſtates 
were not a little difſatished, ſo that never were the Lacedema- 
nians leſs able to act vigorouſly againſt their rebellious ſubjects 
than at preſent. The firſt ſtep they took, after throwing off 
the yoke, was ſeizing a port in Meſſenia, from whence they 


made continual inroads into Laconia, burning and pillaging 


all the villages they came to; the Spartans in this diſtreſs ap- 
plied themſelves to Athens for aſſiſtance, which after ſome 
oppoſition was granted them, and ſent under the command of 
Cimon the ſon of Miltiades ; they likewiſe ſolicited their other 
allies, who, ſeeing the readineſs of the Athenians, and conſi- 
dering the great ſervices which all Greece had received from 


Sparta, likewiſe ſent their quotas, which enabled Archidamus 


to take the field, notwithſtanding the Me ſſenians had joined 


with the Helotes, and fortified Ithome *. It is not very clear, 
- whether there happened any general battle or not; but howe- 


ver it was, the Helotes and Meſſenians thought it better to re- 
tire to /thome, than to abide jthe Spartan army in the ficld. 
whereby the latter, much againſt their wills, were conſtrain- 
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ed to make the ſiege of this city ; for, as we have more than 
once obſerved, this was a part of the military ſcience, in which 
the Lacedemonians were but indifferently ſkilled ; it was chiefly 
on this account that they beſought the aid of the Athenians, 
and yet, when their troops came before the city, and behaved 
themſelves more actively than the Spartans themſelves, they 
grew jealous of them; and being fearful leſt the ſtrangers in 
their army might be corrupted, and, being countenanced by 
the Athenians, go over to the enemy,they diſmiſſed the latter, 
telling them they had no further occaſion for their ſervice ; 
 whichexceedingly incenſed the people of Athens, and made them 
more ready to think of any method to reduce the Spartan great- 
neſs than hitherto they had been 7. While things were in this 
ſituation, the Phocians made war upon the Dorians who inha- 
bited mount Parnaſſus, and took from them ſeveral cities, and 
amongſt the reſt their capital. Theſe Dorians being originally 
Lacedemonians, the Spartans diſpatched an army under the 
command of Nicomedes; he quickly reduced the Phocians to 
reaſon, and ſet all things right; but returning with his ar- 
my, the Athenians, joining the Argives and Theſſaltans, ſhut 
up the paſſages into Peloponneſus : Nicomedes upon this re- 
tired towards Tanagra in Beotia, whither the Athenians fol- 
lowed him, and forced him to an engagement, wherein, 
the Theſalians deſerting them, they had much the worſt=; ; 
the next year the Lacedemonians aſſiſted the Thehans againſt 
the Athenians, but were therein ſo unfortunate as to be to- 
tally routed at Tanagra with great loſs. The Meſſenian war was 
ſtill carried on, and was not like to be terminated even in the 
tenth year, /thome being naturally a ftrong place, and the 
oracle at Delphi having threatened the Spartans, if they in- 
jured the ſuppliants of Jupiter Ithome ; wherefore they were 
forced to turn their ſiege into a blockade, and at laſt heark- 
ened to terms of accommodation, whereby it was agreed, 
that the Maſſenians ſhould depart P eſus, never to re- 
turn, on pain of becoming flaves if they did *; theſe poor 
people were thereupon received with their wives and children 
by the Athenians, rather out of ſpleen to Sparta, than any 
great deſire to render ſervice to the diſtreſſed. They granted 
them Nanpactus for their reſidence, from whence they after- 
_ wards brought them to inhabit part of their own country, of 
which in the courſe of the Peloponneſian war they diſpoſſeſſed 
the Lacedemonians d. The next war the Lacedemontans un- 
dertook was that ſtiled the ſacred, by ſome the Phocian, war; 


7 Puur. in vit. Cimon. Tuve vb. lib. i. * Drovox. ubi 
ſupra. Tu uc rp. ubi ſupra, *Pavsan, Meſſen. b Tu ve 1d. lib. iv. 
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the end of it was to put the temple at Delphi into the hands 


of the inhabitants of the country, whereas it had before be- 


longed to the Phecians, which the Spartans effected, and for 
which the Delphiaus by a decree conferred on the Lacedem- 
nians a right of firſt conſulting the oracle, which decree they 
engraved on the forehead of a brazen wolf conſecrated in the 
temple. The Athenians ſoon after reſtored the temple to the 
Phacians, and from them obtained the fame privilege which the 
Delphians had granted to the Spartans, and this decree they 
cauſed to be engraven on the right fide of the wolf. The 


Lacedemoanians e having induced the Beœctians to revolt from 


the Athenians, and Tolmides, who attempted to reduce them, 
being lain, and Eubæa at the ſame time revolting, they held 
this a fit ſeaſon for giving a mortal blow to Ae; for which 
cauſe Pliſtoanax was ordered to invade the Athenian territories 


with a great army with him: being but young, Cleondridles 


was ſent to direct him, but he proved an unlucky guardian; 
for being a lover of money, he accepted a bribe from Pericles, 


and perſuaded the king to return home without effecting any 


thing, for which the Spartans ſentenced him to death, and 


drove their king into baniſhment ; not long after a peace was 
made berween this nation and the Athenians, which though it 


laſted for ſome time, yet was it far from extinguiſhing that 


hatred which for ſome time had burnt in the boſoms of both 4. 


At firſt the Athenians had the ſtronger party among the Greeks, 


becauſe the Lacedemonians had behaved with haughtineſs while 
they held the ſovereignty ; but the Athenians gaining power, 
and making as bad uſe of it, or worſe, almoſt all Greece, ex- 


cept the ſtates immediately under her juriſdiction, and even 


ſome of them alſo, hated her, and applied themſelves to the 
Spartans. In the fourteenth year of the truce, which was to 
have laſted thirty, a great aſſembly of deputies from the ſtates 
of Peloponneſus and other parts of Greece was held at Lacede- 
mon, where they unanimouſly accuſed the Athenians of 

ranny, oppreſſion, injuſtice, plundering them of vaſt fas 


of maney, and in fine of a multitude of other crimes, be- 


ſeeching the Lacedemonians to ſtir in the common cauſe of 
Greece, and not ſuffer the Athenians to effect what the Per- 
Jian king with all his power was not able to perform. Some 
ambaſſadors of Atheus, who were by chance in the city, de- 
fended the cauſe of their country ſtourly. The Spartans, 
however, having heard both parties, were greatly inclined 
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immediately to declare war againſt the Athenians * But Ar- 


chidamus, like a wiſe and good prince, interpoſed, and ad- 


viſed them to weigh well the ſtep they were about to take ; he 
ſhewed them, that comparing their own ſtate with that of A. 
thens, not only the aid of the Greeks, but of the Barbarians 
alſo, was neceſſary ; he demonſtrated, that the invaſion of 
Attica would ſignify little; that if they went ſlowly into this 
buſineſs, the Athenians might probably return to a proper 
temper, and make ſatisfaction to their allies ; that at leaſt 
they would preſerve their own reputation, and would enable 
themſelves to carry on the war with effect. But Sthenelaides, 
one of the ephori, declared himſelf of a different ſentiment ; 


he alledged, that it was a great happineſs for Sparta, that 


other ſtates had taken umbrage at her rival; that if ſhe was 
not quickly pulled down, their united ſtrength would be too 
little ; and that if they took not this opportunity, they might 
never have it in their power at all. At his motion therefore 
war was decreed immediately, after which deputies were ſent 
to conſult the oracle at Delphi, whence they received a re- 
ſponſe ſuited to their wiſhes. Ambaſſadors were likewiſe 
ſent to all the allies to deſire them to prepare their quotas, and 
alſo to Athens to offer peace upon certain conditions, which 


THe firſt action of the Peloponneſian war was the attempt 
made upon Platza by the Thebans ; immediately after this 


both parties took the field, all the Peloponneſians, except the 


Argives and Acheans, ſided with Sparta; without Peloponne- 


fan war. ſus the Megarians, Phoctans, Locrians, Beotians, Ambraci- 


ots, Leucadians, and Anactorians; the Corinthians, Megari- 
ans, Sicyonians, Pellenians, Eleans, Ambraciots, and Leuca- 
dians, furniſhed ſhips, the Bœotians, Phocians, and Locrians 
ſent cavalry, the reſt of the ſtates furniſhed their reſpective 
quotas in foot. Archidamus, at the head of a mighty army, 


- marched to the frontiers of Attica, from whence he diſpatched 
_ a meſſenger to Athens, being very deſirous even to the laſt of 


avoiding if poſſible this war; but the meſſenger was ſent back 


_ unheard, and the enemies of Archidamus beginning to inſi- 
nuate, that, out of friendſhip to the Athenians, he betrayed 


the common cauſe, he marched into Attica, and penetrated 


within a few miles of Athens itſelf, deſtroying the country, 


and waſting all things in a terrible manner, after which he 
returned through Bæœotia into Peloponneſus *, In the mean 
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time the Athenian fleet infeſted the coaſt of Laconia, and the | q 
troops on board it landing beſieged Methone, to the relief of 
which Braſidas the Spartan haſted with a hundred men, and 
breaking with much ado through the enemy, got ſafe into the 
town, where he made ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that the Athe- 
nians were forced to retire ; the ſame year the inhabitants of 
Egina, being expelled by the Athenians, fled into Peloponne- 
ſus, and had the diſtrict of Thyrea aſſigned them by the Spar- 
tans. In the ſpring of the ſecond year Archidamus entered 
Attica again, but after remaining there forty days, bearing that 
| Pericles with a great army waſted Peloponneſus, he returned 
to aſſiſt his countrymen, the rather becauſe the plague raged 
violently in Attica h. In the third year Archidamus beſieged 
Platæa, which making an obſtinate defence, he was con- 
ſtrained to turn his ſiege into a blockade. I the fourth year 
he entered Attica the third time, and waſted all the ripe 
corn, whereby the Athenians were greatly diſtreſſed ; the 
fame year the Mitylenians revolted from the Athenians, and 
in the winter of that year Platæa was reduced to ſuch ſtraits, 
that part of its gariſon forced their way through the Pelopon- 
neſian guards, and eſcaped to Athens; the reſt were in the 
beginning of the next year forced to yield, and were all put 
to death, the city being raſed to the ground, notwithſtand- 
ing the generous zeal ſhe had expreſſed in the cauſe of Greece, 
in the memorable battle fought on her territories i. This 
b alſo Archidamus died in a good old age, and after a very 
ong reign ; he was one of the beſt kings that Sparta ever 
had, and this will in ſome meaſure appear from the following 
| ſaying of his; being aſked, V were governors at Sparta, he 
anſwered, The laws, and the magiſtrates according to thoſe 
laws ; he left behind him two ſons Agis and Ageſilaus, the 
eldeſt of which ſucceeded him x. = 
IN the fpring after his father's death Agis invaded Attica, The reign 
and while he was employed there the Athenians ſeized Pylus, of Agis. 
whither he was forced to haſten, but to little purpoſe, a hun- Yearof 
dred and twenty of the nobility of Sparta being taken and the Flood 
ſent priſoners to Athens; not long after the Athenians ſeized 757: 
the iſland of Cythera, and filled it with a celony of Meſſe- 5 _— * 
nians, who proved the bittereſt enemies, as indeed the = Hay IT 9 
might well, to the Lacedemonians '. Thyrea was alſo taken, 5 


and the poor inhabitants of gina who had ſettled there were WY 


h Tavcry: lib. ii. Drooos. lib. xii. JvsT ix. lib. iv. Con- 


NEL. NE vos, in vit. Cimon. Pror. in vit. Periclis. Po- 
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maſſacred. To remove the war to a greater diſtance, the 


Lacedemonians ſent Braſidas their famous general into Thrace, 
where he eſfectually anſwered their expectations, and humbled 


the pride of the Athenians. When he was about to march with 


the army, proclamation was made by command of the ephori, 
that ſuch of the Helotes as were willing to enliſt themſelves 
as voluntiers ſhould be manumitted ; which propoſition being 
joyfully accepted by two thouſand of them, they were ac- 
cordingly ſet at liberty, but their liberty conſiſted only in be- 
ing ſhewn a ſhort road into another world ; for they having 


pointed out to their jealous maſters, who amongſt them were 
molt warlike, they were immediately diſpatched privately, 


and ſeven hundred of the ſtouteſt of the remaining Helotes 
were, together with a thouſand mercenary Peloponneſians, 
ſent with Brafidas w. Thucydides the hiſtorian commanded 


the Athenian forces at that time in Thrace, and performed 


there whatever could be expected from a wiſe man, and an 
experienced commander; but the fortune of Braſidas, the 


valour of his forces, and the proneneſs of the people of the 
country to ſide with him againſt the Athentans, gave ſuch high 


advantages to the Lacedemonians and their allies, that Amphi- 


polis and ſeveral other cities were taken. The uſe made of 


this at Sparta was to ſet new negociations on foot, partly 


| becauſe the war was very burthenſome, and partly becauſe _ 


Braſidas was greatly envied. With much ado a truce was 
concluded for a year, at the end of which Braſidas fell upon 


Cl:on, who commanded the Athenian forces in the neighbour- 
hood of Amphipolis, and gained a great victory, Cleon himſelf 
with ſix hundred Athenians being ſlain, with the loſs only of 

ſeven Spartans; and yet this victory was too dear, Brafidas 

being mortally wounded. He was certainly one of the brav- 
eſt, and one of the modeſteſt men of his age, admired of all 
men for his great exploits, while at the ſame time he be- 


haved with as much humility as the meaneſt citizen at Spar- 


ta; he exactly made good the letter he ſent the ephori, when 
he firſt arrived in Thrace, and which was conceived in theſe 
words; M hat is for the honour of the ſtate I will perform, or 


die n. Plutarch has preſerved a ſaying of his, which both its 
good ſenſe, and its being his, render worthy of being tran- 
ſcribed here. Looking one day among ſome dried figs, he 


catched a mouſe, which immediately turned and bit his fin- 


gers, whereupon he let it go; 77a /ce, ſaid he to ſome who 
ſtood near him, That creatures that bade but little flrength 


=» Tyvcrp. lib. iv. Dinnor Stcvr. lib xii. n Thvu- 
ey D. ubi ſupra. Divvor.. S1 0 UL. ubtijupra, PLUT, Apophth. Lacon. 
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can get rid of invaders, if they dare exert the little they have o. 
The great miſchiefs which this captain. had wrought the 4- 
thenians, and the mighty loſs which the Spartans conceived 
they had ſuſtained by his death, determined both ſtates to 
put an end to the war; Pliſtoanax laboured all he could to 


promote this diſpoſition, perſuading himſelf, that in a time 


of peace he ſhould be better able to deal with his mutinous 
ſubjects than while a war was carrying on, the various events 
of which put it in their power to find daily new matter of 
reproach againſt him. We have ſeen on what account he 
was baniſhed, and we are aſſured, that he lived in exile nine- 
teen years; his return was wrought by a reſponſe from Del- 
phi, concerning which the Spartans affected afterwards to 
have many doubts, whether it came really from the god, or 
from ſome of Pliſteanax's agents. The king, however, get- 
ting the ephori for the time preſent to join with him, pro- 
curcd a peace to be concluded after the war had raged ten 
years. The peace was hardly made before new intrigues 
were ſet on foot in Peloponneſus : Ihe Corinthians, and in 
general the allies of Sparta, were greatly offended with the 
peace, becauſe it did not exactly anſwer their private pur- 


poſes ; beſides they were apprehenſive left Sparta and Athens 


ſhould enter into a cloſe union, whereby the dominion of Pe- 
loponneſus might be left to the former, and the ſovereignty of 


the iſlands with the Grecian colonies in Aſia transferred to the 


latter. To defeat this ſcheme, if any ſuch there was or 


ſhould be, ſeveral of the Peloponneſian ſtates leagued them 


ſelves with Argos, a very powerful republic, which had never 
any great friendſhip for Sparta, and which at this time ſeem - 
ed to threaten her; this league made the Lacedemonians very 


uneaſy, and the more, when they found that the Argives, 


and thoſe who were allied with them, were negociating at 
Athens. Thither therefore the Lacedemenians ſent their am- 
baſſadors, who in all probability would have carried their 


point, if they had depended upon Nicias their old and con- 


ſtant friend ; but ſuffering themſelves to be deceived by the 


artifices of Alcibiades, who, acting on his uncle Pericles's 


maxims, ſought to revive the war, they themſelves were 


drawn to give the Athenians great ſuſpicion 1. The next 
year the new ephori grew likewiſe fond of war, and though 


Nicias ſtrongly laboured to compoſe all differences, yet all he 


*PLyT. Apoplith. Lacon. ? Tavcro. lib. v. Dro- 
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could obtain was no more than the ſwearing to the peace anew, 
which he well enough underſtood would not content his ci- 
tizens r. In the ſummer when the XCth olympiad was cele- 
brated, the Lacedemonians received an high affront. Ihe 
Eleans refuſed to let them ſacrifice, or in any manner par- 
take of the ſacred rites, placing a ſtrong guard on the tem- 
ple in order to prevent it; the reaſon aſſigned for this was, 
that the Lacedemonians, while former olympics were held, 
had ſeized the caſtle of Phoricus, for which they were fined 
two hundred drachmæ, which fine they not having paid, they 
inſiſted on excluding them. The Lacedemonians would have 
excuſed themſelves by their ambaſſadors, but their excuſes 
were not accepted, and ſo they were forced to ſacrifice at 
home, which highly incenſed them (K). A quarrel hap- 
ES | | pened 
r Dxopor. Sicut. ubi ſupra. PLvuT. in vita Nic. Tu- 


CYD. ubi ſupra. D1opos. SicuL. ubi ſupra. Paus Ax. in E- 
leis, | 


(T) Of the Olympic games we have elſewhere ſpoken ſomewhat 
(38), but not enough to make either this and many other paſſa- 


ges, which will hereafter follow, perfectly clear; and therefore 
we will take this opportunity of ſupply ing theſe deficiencies here. 
The olympiads were not, as ſome imagine, celebrated every fifth 
year, nor were they, ſtrictly ſpeaking, celebrated every fourth year. 


They were held in the ſecond month of the fifth year, or, if it 

be poſſible to expreſs it clearer, after the completion of four full 
years (39). They began on the eleventh day of the lunar month, 
and laſted till the fifteenth. when the moon was full; there are 
various accounts of the inſtitutions of theſe games, but the moſt 
ſatisfactory is that given by Strabe, who in his deſcription of Elis 
ſays, that an Æwtolian colony, together with ſome of Hercule;'s 
poſterity, after having ſubdued many of the Pi/zaz towns, and a- 
mongſt them Olympia, there inſtituted theſe ſolemnities (40). The 
care and management of theſe games belonged originally to the 
Piſæans, but afterwards to the Eleans, by whom the Piſzears were 


_ deſtroyed, and their very name extinguiſhed ; for the moſt part 


this nation enjoyed a profound tranquillity, the Greeks, out of a 
religious reſpect to their ſuperintendency of theſe games, not ſuf- 


fering the ſound of war to be heard amongſt them; which will 


be the lefs wondered at, if we conſider, that during the celebra- 


tion of theſe games there was a general truce. that all the inhabi- 
tants of Greece might be at liberty to aſſiſt at them; and in conſe- 
quence of a breach of this truce, the Eleans proceeded in the man- 


138) Un ver ſal Hiftory Vol. V. p. 554, and note (F). (30 Fobar, 
| Tzetz. Chiliad. i. Hi/t. 21. | (40, Cesgr. 40. 3 7 | 
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pened in the winter betewen the Heracleans of Trachinia and 
the Theſſalians, wherein Penares a Lacedemonian general was 
ſlain; however, the Corinthians were with-held from joining 
with the Argives, which gave ſome hopes that the power of 
that republic might be weakened*, The next year the Ar- 
gives attempted to ſurprize Epidaurus, in hopes of ſecuring 
themſelves on that ſide againſt the Corinthians, and allo o- 
pen an eaſy paſſage to their allies the Atleians; in the win- 
ter the Lacedemonians put a gariſon of three hundred men in- 
to Epidaurus. The next ſummer Sparta reſolved to exert 
herſelf, and to cruſh at once the Argives and their allies. 
With this view the ephori and ſenate ſent to exhort all their 
confederates to be in readineſs to take the field early, as the 

themſelves would be; they accordingly appeared, and king 
Aois, at the head of the Spartans, Arcadians, Bæœotians, Co- 
rinthians, Sicyontans, Pellenians, Phliaſians, and Megarians, 
entered the territory of Argos with ſuch an army as had not 


been ſeen ſince the beginning of the Peloponneſian war. The 


Argives were very ill prepared, the ſuccours they expected from 
Athens not being arrived; however, they reſolved to fight, 
though with inferior forces ; but at the very inſtant the en- 
gagement ſhould have begun, two of the Argive captains cri- 


Dropbox. & Tyvcrp, ubi ſupra. 


ner above deſcribed againſt the Spartans (41). The ſecurity, 


which for the generality theſe people enjoyed, made them addict 


themſelves more to huſbandry than any other people of Greece, 
becauſe they were under no ſort of reſtraint nor apprehenſion in 
their fields, but were conſidered as ſervants of the Olympian Jupi- 
ter. At firſt they appointed one judge only: At the fifteenth o- 


3 lympiad they aſſigned two, and by degrees theſe ſwelled to no 


leſs than twelve, one being choſen out of each of the Elean tribes 
(42). When the Arcadians became too powerful for the Eleans, 
the number decreaſed again; yet even in the reign of the Roman 

emperor Adrian there were no fewer of them than ten. All the 
perſons who ſought to contend in theſe games were obliged to 
appear ten months before at Elis, where from that time till the 
games were over they were obliged to reſide, and to prepare 
themſelves after a certain ſettled method for their exerciſes. At 
the ſolemnity the Hellanodicæ, that is, the E/-ar judges, ſat naked, 
having the wiitoral crown before them, which, when the games 
were over, they preſented to him whole due they conceived it to 


be (43). 


(41) Dicd.Sicul. lib. xi. (42) Pa: an in Eliac. (11) CS,. 
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ed out to king Agis, that their citizens were willing to do 
whatever was juſt, and to make peace with the Lacedemo- 
nians; Which made ſuch an impreſſion on the king, who was a 
prince of a mild and benevolent diſpoſition, that he immedi- 
ately conſented to a truce of four months ; which exceedingly 
provoke the allies of Sparta, who could not bear after all their 
preparations to ſee nothing effected. On the return therefore 
of Aris to Sparta, his citizens condemned him to pay a great 


fine, and would have rafed his houſe, if he had not promiſed 
them to redeem his honour by fome great exploit when he 


ſhould be next employed, with which, however, they were 


hardly to be pacified; but what ſeems more extraordinary is, 


that the Argives were ſo unreaſonable as to puniſh their cap- 
tains for having preſerved them from ruin, nay they carried 
their rage fo far, that they had certainly knocked them in the 
head with ſtones, if they had not retired into ſanctuary u. 
The true reaſon why the Argives were ſo warm was, becauſe 
the Athenians had ſent them a ſupply of one thouſand foot 
and three hundred horſe under the command of Alcibiades, at 
whoſe inſtigation they ſolemnly renounced the truce made 
with Agis. When the Spartans were informed of this, they 
prepared to take the field; but they would not intruſt their 


king with the command of the army, without aſſigning him 
ten counſ-llors or field-deputies, without whoſe approbation 


he was to attempt nothing. At Mantinea the armies fronted 
each other, being the greateſt that the Greeks had ever brought 


into the field againſt each other; but the Argives and their 


allies were more numerous than the Spartans; ſome therefore 


adviſed king Agis not to fight, to which he anſwered coolly, 
If we would rule many, we muſt fight many *. He diſpoſed 


1 


his troops in excellent order, and gave directions ſuitable to 
the occaſion, but the generals under him did not behave fo 
well; ſo that, while the right wing which was under his 
command carried all before it, the left was routed, which 


when Agis beheld, he notwithſtanding continued his purſuit ; 


and when the enemy was entirely broken in their left and 
centre, he turned ſhort, and charged their right in flank and 


rear, and aiter an obſtinate reiiſtance defeated them alſo, and 
gaincd a complete victory. King Pliſtcanaæ with a body of 


reſerve winch had been left at Sparta, hearing of the great 8 
aſnſtance which the Argides had received, marched to the 


reinforcement of Agis and his countrymen; but arrived not 


till the victory was gained, fo that his preſence being no lon- 
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ger neceſſary, he returned preſently after with his troops to 


Lacedemon. The Argives and their allies loſt eleven hundred 


men in this battle, in which there fell three hundred Spartans ; 
as for the allies of Sparta, as they did little, ſo they ſuffered 
little T7. After this things continued in Greece in great con- 
fuſion; the faction in Argos who were for oligarchy ſiding 
with Sparta, thoſe who affected democracy with the Atheni- 


ans; great ſtirs there were, and little peace. The Athenians 
at laſt ventured to break the league by attacking the 


iſle of Melos, of which, however, the Spartans would take 
no notice, only they cauſed proclamation to be made, that, 
ſince the Athenians prey'd upon their ſubjects without regard 


to laws, their ſubjects might if they pleaſed prey upon the 


Athenians. The miſeries which her ambition had brought upon 
her were ſo evident in this ſtate, that ſhe began now to act 


with more wiſdom and mildneſs than hitherto ſhe had done; 


the Helotes were treated with lenity, a thouſand of them were 


actually ſet at liberty for the ſervice they had performed under 


Brafidas ; their allies were uſed with mildneſs and reſpect, 


and the conſequences of theſe meaſures were, that matters 
began to take another aſpect ; the Athenians, graſping too 


many things and acting haughtily, were deſpiſed, while Sparta 
gained the command and the hearts of moſt of the Peloponne- 


ſians 2. In the laſt year of the XCIId olympiad Pliſtcanax 
died ; the laſt act of his life which was memorable was reſet- - 


tling the affairs of the Parrhaſians, who were torn with 
inteſtine wars; during the time of his exile his ſon 


Pauſanias had the regal title, his uncle Cleomenes acting as his 
tutor; but when Pliſtoanx was recalled, he again aſſumed 


the regal dignity, in which the ſame Pauſanias ſucceeded 
him at his death *. 3 
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Agis king of Sparta was ſent with an army againft the Apis enter: 
Eleans, to revenge the diſhonour done the republic, by for- the territo- 
bidding them to be prefent at the Olympian games. This war ries of Elis, 
was of ſome continuance; the firſt year the king penetrated Year of 
as far almoſt as the mount Olympus; but an earthquake hap- the flood, 
pening white he was in the field, his forces would needs re- 2579. 


turn home. he next year Agis invade] Elis again and did 
a great deal of miſchief; whereupon Xenas an Elzan put 
himſelf at the head of a party and declared for the Lacedemani- 


who was at the head of the other faction, prevailed, and 


! Thucyp ubi ſupra. Diopos. ubi ſupra. Pr ui. in vit. A!-i- 
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drove him out of the city, The third year Agis entered 
Elis again, and after remaining there ſome time, he left a 
part of his army under the command of Lyſiſtratus a Spar- 
tan, with orders to ſupport Xenias and his friends. Thraſy- 
drus, ſeeing plainly that his country would be ruined, came 
to a compoſition with Aenias, and by his means treated with 
the Spartans, whereupon a peace enſued b. The Pelopon- 
neſian war now broke out again: The Athenians had ſent a 
great army into Sicily, the conſequence of which being con- 
ſidered, the Lacedemonians ſent Gylippus to aſſiſt the Syra- 
cufians with a ſmall force, but with promiſe of farther ſupply 
which was likewiſe performed e. About the ſame time Alci- 
biades repaired to Sparta, being expelled his own country by 
a prevailing faction; he fell immediately into the Spartan 
manner of living, which equally endeared him to the men 
and to the women ; to the former he promiſed, that he would 
put them in a ſhort train of ending the war, and to the latter 
he pretended, that there were no women comparable to thoſe 
of Sparta. Agis was at firſt ſo charmed with him, that he 
took him home to his houſe ; but he made him a very ill return 
for that favour by debauching his wife. As to the promiſes 
he had made the ſenate, he performd them tolerably well; for 
when he went with Agis to invade Attica, he adviſed him to 
fortify the caſtle of Decelea, which had never been thought 
of before, and which proved ſuch a thorn to the Athenians, 
as diſtreſſed them more than all that happened to them be- 
tides; for now the Spartans did not come, as formerly, once 
a year into their neighbourhood, but were there continually ; 
ſo that either they could not plough or ſow at all, or, if they 
did, their enemies bore away the crop The Sparrans were 
ſo well pleaſed at this counſel of Alcibiades, that they cried 
him up as a captain far ſuperior to any of their own chiefs, | 
which brought on him the envy of the nobility, which with 
the jealouſy of Agis made him glad to quit Laconia, to ſeek 
among the Barbarians a place of ſafety. Timea the wife of 
Agis brought forth about this time a ſon, who was called Les- 
tychides, concerning whom Agis ſaid publicly, that Alcrbiades 
was his father; Timea increafed the ſuſpicion as to her ſon's 
birth by her own fooliſh behaviour, for ſhe was ever telling 
her maids, that the boy's name ought to be Alcibrades inſtead 
of Leotychides; and thus, while the child's birth was canvaiicd C 
at home, Alcibiades confirmed all the ſuſpicions abroad, by 
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_ ſaying, openly, that he did not debauch Timea out of luſt, 


but from the ambition he had of having ſome of his poſterity 


reign over the Spartans © ; but his folly defeated his wicked- 


neſs, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, and deprived the unhappy Leo- 
tychides of his ſucceſſion. Gylippus all this while managed 
their affairs in Sicily with great reputation; at firſt he was 


little ſet by, even among the Syracuſians whom he came to 


aſſiſt, becauſe of the plainneſs of his garb and of his ſpeech ; 
but when by degrees they came to know him better, when 
they ſaw that the ſoldiers confided in him, and that great 
ſuccours were ſent him from Peloponneſus, they treated him 
with greater reſpect, and at laſt ran into the other extreme, 
and would have put all things into his hands; but he was far 
from making an ill uſe of his power, he knew he was ſent to 
relieve the Sicilians, and not to oppreſs them; he was, howe- 


ver, covetous, and we ſhall ſee hereafter how that vice not only 


tarniſhed all his good qualities, but deſtroyed his fortune and 
ruined his reputation f. The defeat of the Athenians in Sicily 
filled the Spartans with great hopes; they neglected not there- 


fore any means, that could be thought of, either to depreſs their 


rival's affairs, or to raiſe their own : Aftyochus was ſent to 


command the foreign troops which were raiſed with Per ſian mo- 


ney; King Agis managed the war in the heart of Attica, where 
he had all the ſummer a good army, beſides the gariſon in Dece- 


lea. Lyſander was now employed in maritime affairs; who 


as he proved the great hero of Sparta and the finiſher of the 
Peloponneſian war, it is fit, that we ſhould in this place give 
the reader his character. Plutarch ſays, that though it is not 
certain that he was of either of the royal families, yet it was 
generally agreed, that he was of the Herculcan race. His 
education was truly Spartan, that is, he paſſed his younger years 


under all the reſtrictions of the Lycurgic inſtitutes, which 
rendered him bold, hardy, patient, and capable of great 
things; he was naturally ambitious, had an extenſive geni- 


us, was affable, in his behaviour modeſt, vigilant, and 
indefatigable; but with theſe great qualities he had ſome 
mean ones, he could to ſerve his own purpoſes be very ſupple 


and complaiſant, which was highly repugnant to the Spartan 
cuſtoms; he was not much affected with tne love of Greece, 
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but converſed freely with all ſorts of people, and ſought above 
all things to raiſe his own credit and authority ; the worſt of 
all was, that he was abſolutely diſhoneſt, and, which is not 
a little ſtrange, ſought not to conceal it, it being a common 
ſaying of his, That children were cheated with play-things, and 
men with oaths ; for which reaſon he never denied his when it 
made for his intereſt, or ſtuck at breaking it when to keep it 
would ſerve his purpoſes no longer. He found the Athenians 
greatly ſuperior at fea when he entered upon command, and 
yet in a very few years he left them without any power at all b. 
The firſt thing of importance that he did was reſtoring the 


ſtate of affairs at Epheſus ; he found that city very conveni- 


ent, he therefore engaged the principal men in it to fide with 
Sparta, and above all things to attach themſelves to him; he 
ſhewed them how conveniently they were ſeated for trade, 
he brought his ſhips to be refitted in their port; and when 
once he had gained the confidence of the Epheſians, he took 
equal care to promote their intereſts, and to make theirs ſub- 
ſervient to his. A/tyochus having managed fooliſhly, and giv- 


en Alcibiades an opportunity of inſtilling into Tiſſaphernes | 
_ notions prejudicial to the Lacedemonians, Lyſander, who ſaw 


clearly that without the Barbarian gold Sparta could not car- 


ry on the war, determined with himſelf to counterplot bot 
 Tiſſaphernes and Alcibiades, by applying himſelf to Cyrus, who 


then reſided at Sardis ; thither therefore he went, and fully 


opened to the young prince the treachery of his father's lieu- 


tenant ; Cyrus readily heard him, and by degrees the Spartan 


won ſo much upon him, that he made him a promiſe in few 


words to grant him whatever he ſhould requeſt ; Ly/ſander 
modeſtly required, that a ſmall addition might be made to the 
ſoldiers pay, which diſintereſtedneſs ſo much charmed Cyrus, 


that he gave him ten thouſand pieces of ſilver, which he made 


uſe of to ſupport his ſoldiers and refit his fleet. Agis, in the 


mean time being informed of great ſtirs in Athens, attempted 
to ſurpriſe it, but without effect; for the citizens on his ap- 


proach united among themſelves, and ſallied with ſuch unex- 
Cted fury, that they killed a conſiderable number of his men i. 


7 hey afterwards offered to make peace, but the Spartans, 
_ conſidering the unſettledneſs of their government, refuſed fo 


much as to hear their propoſitions ; ſome ſhort time after He- 
geſandrides a Spartan reduced Eulæa, and, if he had proſecu- 


ted his ſucceſs with ardor, might have taken Athens itſelf ; but 


b PLUT. it vit. Lyſand. D1opor. Stevr. lib. xiii. Jusr in. 
lib. v. c. 6. Coin. Nr vos, in vit. Lyſand. Thucyp, lib. vi. 
» DioDOR. lib. xiii. Inu. lib. vi. e „ 
5 .-. ths. 
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this opportunity being neglected, Alcibiades in a very ſhort 
ſpace ſo detto! thais aſs, by defeating and killing linda. 
rus, who had ſucceeded Aſtyechus, that the Spartans in their 
turn were forced to ſue to the Athenians, who with great 
haughtineſs rejected the propoſitions they offered, though 
highly reaſonably in themſelves. When Alcibiades failed again 


into the Helleſpont, after he had been at Athens, Lyſander, 
finding himſelf too weak to engage ſo numerous a fleet under 


ſo fortunate a general, kept in the port of Epheſus, where 
he carefully refitted his ſhips, and kept his ſoldiers and his ma- 


rines to their exerciſe. At length it ſo happened, that Alcibr- 


ades had occaſion to go from Samos to Phicea, whereupon 
he committed the care of his fleet to Anticchus a favourite of 
his, who, proud of his command, quickly forgot the inſtruc- 
tions which had been given him, and failing out of port with 
two gallies only, went. with them to the mouth of the haven 
of Epheſus, where he inſulted Lyſander; this inconſiderate 
action produced in the end a general engagement, wherein 


the Athenians were defeated, though with no very conſiderable = 
loſs, and yet this accident deſtroyed all their affairs; for upon 


the firſt news of it they diſmiſſed Alciliades, and with him their 
good fortune. Lyſander, while he lay at Epheſus, projected 


a ſcheme for making himſelf in a manner ſovereign of Greece; 
he picked up enterprizing men of various cities, and, engag- 


Ing them to ſettle at Epheſus, adviſed them to live in ſtrict 
friendſhip among themſelves, and to ſtudy political affairs, for 
that he would ſuddenly find employment for them k. All this, 


and indeed the whole tenour of his behaviour, made him ex- 


tremely grateful to the Epheſians and the reſt of the cities in 
that part of the world, ſo that when Callicratidas was ſent 
him for a ſucceſſor, all the Aſiatic Greeks were extremely un- 


eaſy ; this uneaſineſs increaſed at the preſence of the new ad- 


miral, who was the very reverſe of Lyſander, a man of great 


parts and great courage, but withal of great virtue and unbi- 


aſſed integrity 1. Lyſander dealt with him very baſely, he 


ſent back what money remained in his hands to Cyprus, ard 


ſaid to his ſucceſſor at parting with a ſncer, Let us ſee now 
Callicratidas, how vou can ſupport the charges of this army. 
The noble Spartan found it indecd very difficult, the people 
were quite draincd, treaſure there was none, ſo he was forced 


to go to the court of Cy14s, where being two or three times 


_ refuſed admittance, being iometimes told that che king was 


buſy, at other times that he was drinking, he at laſt fuid, 1 


k Prur. in vit. Lyſand. Diopces. Sicr i. lib. am. | Tyv- 
ey lib, vi. Diopox. Sic ub tepra, Pivr. in vit. Lyſand. 
| mn? 
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muſt not be ſo eager for money, as to do any thing unbecoming 


Sparta: Whereupon he ſet ſail for Epheſus. Cyrus, conſide- 


ring better of the matter, ſent him afterwards money to pay 
his forces, and ſome preſents for himſelf ; the firſt he took, 
but the latter he ſent back again with this memorable meſſage, 
That there needed no private friendſhip between Cyrus and him, 
becauſe if the king kept up to the terms of his league with the La- 
cedemonians, he ſhould think himſelf included therein vw. He 


_ defeated Conon the Athenian admiral, and beſieged him in 


Mitylene; he likewiſe beat a ſmall fleet that was ſent to his aſ- 


ſiſtance; but hearing afterwards that the enemy's grand fleet 


was at Arginuſæ, over-againft Lesbos where he was ſtationed 
he reſolved to engage; when he ſacrificed in the morning, 
the prieſt who conſulted the intrails told him, that the fleet 
ſhould in the end proſper, but that the admiral would certainly 
be flain : To which he anſwered without any concern, Very 
awell then, let us fight, Sparta will not loſe much in loſing me; 
but ſhe would loſe her honour, if I retired in the fight of the ene- 
my; when I fall, let Cleander be your admiral. He was ac- 
cordingly ſlain, and by that means the Spartan affairs were 
put into much diforder . After this miſhap both Cyrus and 


the allies of Lacedemon demanded that Lyſander ſhould be 
| ſent admiral again, a requeſt directly oppoſite to the laws of 


Sparta ; however, to gratify their requeſt, they gave the ti- 
tle of admiral to one Aracus, but lodged the power with Ly- 
fander, who immediately failed to the Helleſpaut, where after 
receiving great ſupplies from Cyrus, he drew together his fleet; 


but finding the Athenians much ſuperior to him in numbers, 


he wiſely avoided an engagement, and afterwards giving them 
the ſlip, appeared ſuddenly in the neighbourhood of Greece, 
and made deſcents on the iſlands of gina and Salamis; he 
ſailed over to the coaſt of Attica to ſhew Agis, who was come 


thither with a land army, what a noble navy was under his 


power . Yet having intelligence that the Athenian fleet was 
approaching, he ſtood away for the Helleſpont, where he be- 
ſieged and took Lampſacus. Conon with the grand fleet of 
Atbens bearing down upon him thither, he retired to the river 
Ai gos, there the Athentans inſulted him for many days toge- 
ther, which Ly/ander bore with wonderful patience, keeping 
his ſoldiers and marines continually on duty, till on a ſudden, 


when the Atherians had debarqued their forces, he unawares 
attacked them both by land and {ea . Canon the admiral ſaw 


"PLvT. Apophtheg. Licon. in vi. Lyſand. »wcuverd. 


lid. vi. Dio box. Sicer lib. xii. Puur. Apophthegm. Licon. 


© Dronor. Steg r. lb. xiii. F PTT. in vit. Lyſand. XE Nor. 
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clearly that all things were loſt, ſo he, with eight gallies and 
a very inconſiderable body of men, fled away to Cyprus ; the 
reſt fell intirely into the hands of Lyſander, who in a ſingle 
hour put an end to the Peloponneſian war, and to the maritime 
power of Athens 4. 

Tuls mighty victory having put all things into the power 
of Lyſander, he acted rather as a univerſal monarch, than as The Athe. 
a general from Sparta; he immediately viſited all the neigh- ?' ry = 
bouring cities, and changed, whether they would or not, * 4 5 
their government, placing in each of them a Spartan as 1 6 

x ; ; 7 yiander, 
chief magiitrate, and with him ten of his friends from Ephe- ye. of 
ſus, where, as we have before obſerved, he erected a kind of the flood 
political univerſity. Theſe men as they came in by force, 2593 Be- 
ſo they kept no meaſures with thoſe over whom they ruled; fore Chriſt 
they treated them with the utmoſt haughtineſs and ſeverity, 406. 
ſo that from the very beginning the Lacedemonian govern- 
ment was rendered ungrateful, and the people univerſally 
diſpoſed to ſhake it off as ſoon as they could . As he was 
no hoarder of money, he collected all the maſs of wealth 
which his victories had brought into his hands, and deſtined 
it to be ſent to Sparta, whither he had before diſpatched a 
meſſenger with news of his victory, and with an affurance, 
that he would be ſhortly with a fleet of two hundred fail be- 
fore the city of Athens; in confidence of this the Spartans 
ſent both their kings, Agis and Pauſanias with a very great 
army into Attica, on the coaſts of which in due time Lyſender 
arrived. As to what happened remarkable in the ſiege of 
Athens, we have already inſiſted thereon in its proper place. 

Here it is enough, that we inſert the Spartan decree, contained 
in the articles granted to the dejected inhabitants of that once 
famous place, which decree is preſerved by Plutarch, and 
runs thus: Know this is the decree of the Lacedemonians. 
Pull ye down the Piræus and the long walls; quit all the towns 
you are now poſſeſſed of, and keep within your own territories. 
e grant you peace upon theſe conditions, provided you yield 
_ alſo to what ſhall be further thought reaſonable, and receive again 
your exiles. As for the number F ſhips you may keep, obſerve the 
frders ibe ſhall hereaſter give on that head. Lyſand:r deprived 
them of all their vcilels except twelve, and having their for- 
tihcations delivered into his hands, he entered Athens in tri- 
umph, on the anniverſary of the great victory at Salums ; he 


© XENoPHON, ubi ſupra. D1opos. ubi ſupra. Pr our. in vit. 
Lyſand. Cogn. NE os, in vit. cjuld, Js T In. lib. v. c. 6. 
r XENMO HO. ubi ſupta. Dionor. Sicul. ubi ſupra, 
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cauſed the walls to be demoliſhed to the ſound of muſic, 
which likewiſe played while the Athenian ſhips were burning, 
himſelf and his commanders having garlands on their heads; 
ihe alſo altered the government, eſtabliſhed the thirty tyrants, 
and left a Spartan gariſon in the citadel commanded by one 
of his own creatures f. The next thing he did was to ſend 
the immenſe treaſure he had collected to Sparta under the care 
of Gylippus, who had ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
Sicily, and who found a way to diſtinguiſh himſelf no leſs 
eminently on this occaſion, though leſs honourably ; for he, 
little regarding the ſeals upon the money-bags, ript them open 
at the bottom, and, having taken out what money he 
thought proper, ſewed them up again. When he arrived at 
Lacedemon he delivered the money as he had been directed, 
and deſired, that particular notice might be taken of the fair- 
neſs of the ſeals ; ; but, unluckily for him, Lyſander had put 
in each bag a ticket, expreſſing the ſum of. money contained 
therein; upon comparing theſe notes with the ſums contained 
a deficiency was diſcovered, but ſtill the ephor: and ſenate 
were at a loſs where to fix it; at laſt the ſervant of Gylippus 
impeached him; and his crime with all its circumſtances _ 
being detected, he was forced to leave his native country, 
and to go into exile with the ſcandalous imputation of being 
a cheat and a thief * (L 9. The coming of this huge maſs of 
5 | wealth | 


3 PLoTaRCH. in vit. Lyſand. Xanerk HON. Hellen. lib. 
Corn. Nx ros, in vit. Lyſand. Prur. in vit. Lyſand. * 
DOR. ubi ſupra. | „ 


(L) Gylippus the Spartan had this vice of covetouſneſs h-reditary in 
his family; his father Cleondrides having, as we have before ſhewn, 
been ſentenced to death for accepting a bribe from Pericles, when he 
entered Attica with an army (42). Authors are pretty much divid- 
ed as to the character of this man. Plutarch every where repre- 
ſents him as a perſon of courage, integrity and humanity, till this 
laſt act (43); but Diodorus the Sicilian gives him quite another 

character; he introduces him making two long ſpeeches at Syracuſe 
to influence the Sicilians to ſhew the Athenians no mercy ; this is 
directly contrary to what other hiſtorians have written, and on what 
authority he reports thoſe orations we know not 44). It is true, 
the favour he was in with Lyſander ſeems to throw a ſhade on his 
charaQer ; for we do not find, that this ambitious general either 
loved or truſted men of {tri honour, and from the beginning Gy- 


(42) 1 dicul. lib xi See alſo before, 5 345. (43) In 
vit. Nici. e, in wit. Lyſand. (44) Diador. Sicul lib. xii 


2 
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wealth created great diſputes at Sparta, many celebrated Ly- 
ſander's praiſes, arid rejoiced exceedingly at this good fortune, 
as they called it; others, who were better acquainted with 
the nature of things, and with their conſtitution, were of 
_ quite another opinion; they looked upon the receipt of this 


treaſure as an open violation of the laws of Lycurgus, and they 


expreſſed their apprehenſions loudly, that in proceſs of time 
they might by a change in their manners pay infinitely more 
for this money than it was worth; at laſt a compromiſe was 


propoſed and agreed to, whereby it was enacted, That the 


tate might make uſe of gold and ſiluer, but that private men 
ſhould poſſeſs neither on pain of capital puniſhment > which 
reſolution of theirs, as Plutarch obſerves, was ſhallow, ſuper- 
ficial, and ineffectual, becauſe declaring money to be uſeful 


to the ſtate, evidently juſtified the inclination of private men 


to be poſſeſſed of it, while at the ſame time the law made the 


gratification of that inclination penal v. Lyſander in the mean 


time, returning to the Helleſpont, returned alſo to his old 
practices there: changing governments, new-modelling ci- 


» PLvr. ubi ſupra. Diopon. ubi ſupra. | 


Lippus was one of his creatures ; it was he who preferred him to the 
command in' Sicily, and in the preſent caſe, as a ſignal mark of his 


confidence, ſent him, with the treaſure he had collected in the war, 


ta; ſo that to ſpeak the truth, this was not only a public 


$ 
theft, but an act of private ingratitude, and therefore we need not 


wonder, that his patron, who in other reſpeQs was ready enough 


to protect his friends, even in ill things, abandoned him. How Gy- 
lippus came to truſt his ſervant we are not acquainted ; but the man- 
ner in which that ſervant of his _——_ _ 3 on us 
pleaſantly enough. The magiſtrates, ſays he, finding the mo- 
5 ney in the bags leſs than what was 

4 tained in them, were ſurpriſed, but did not in the leaſt ſuſpect 
% him-who: had the care of the money, till Gylippzs's ſervant be- 


* trayed the ſecret; and told them by way of riddle, That he ha 


% obſerved a great many owls to rooft in the Ceramicus, The ephori 


% ſoon found out that by owls pieces of money were to be under - 


«© ftood, becauſe moſt of the coin then bore the impreſſion of an 
wol in reſpect to the Athenians ; and that the Ceramicus, a place 


in Athens ſo called becauſe of a tile-kiln that had been there, 
« ſignified likewiſe the root of an houſe by reaſon of the tiles called 

« Ceramsi thus the myſtery came to be underſtood, and Gylippus, | 

% having ſtained his former reputation with this mean action, was 


*« aſhamed to appear any more at Lacedemon (45) 


22 2 (46) tn wit. Lyſand. 
Vox. VI. ; / X 5 
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ties, liberally, and even profuſely, rewarding his friends, 
at the ſame time purſuing to death and utter deſtruction ſuch 
as he ſuſpected to be his enemies. While he remained in 
Greece he had done ſome very extraordinary things, which 
ſufficiently betrayed the height of an imperious diſpoſition ; 
he ſet up his own ſtatue, and the ſtatues of ſuch of his com- 
manders who were in his graces, in braſs ; he dedicated 
two ftars in honour of the deities Caffor and Pollux, in order 
to keep up an opinion, which his ſycophants had taken care 
to propagate, that theſe ftars were ſeen in the rigging of his 
ſhip at the battle of H. But if he ated thus in Greece, 
he ſet leſs bounds to his ambition in Afa, where he made not 
only the Greek cities dependent on him, but ſtruck terror 
into the Perſian governors, and particularly maltreated Phar- 
nabazus, This Perſian ee was a man of profound ca- 
pacity, and a maſter in Lyſander s ſcience of diſſimulation: 
He ſaw that little was to be expected from any repreſentations 
he could make to this haughty general, ſurrounded by a num- 
| ber of powerful perſons, made ſo merely by his favour ; he 
caſt about therefore to find out ſures protectors, though at a 
| greater diſtance, and with this view di 
emiſſaries to Sparta. There they 
_ apprehenſion of danger ini 
Gap 


for life, and independent of his conſtituents ; and they alledg- 
ed ſuch probable reaſons for what they ſaid, that the ephori 
and ſenate immediately diſpatched a Scyrale to recal this terror 
of Ia. They began likewiſe to inſpect narrowly the con- 
duct of his friends in Greece, put ſome of them to and 
amongſt the reſt Thorax one of his principal in 
whoſe houſe, in contrayention of the late law, they found a 
large quantity of filver, The furprize of Lyſander was inex- 
preſſible, when the meſſenger of the ſtate preſented the Scy- 
tale which recalled him (M): He had no previous intelli- 


» prour. ubi ſupra. 


(NM) In this note we intend to explain the Scale of the Laced 
monian; but firſt let us hear what Platareh ſays of them: ** The 

«+ nature and uſe, ſays he, of theſe was, when the magiſtrates gave 
«+ their commiſſion to any admiral or u, they took two round 
pieces of wood, both exactly in breadth and thickneſs ; 
one they kept themſelves, the other was delivered to their offi- 
cer; ſo that, when they had any thing of moment which they 
| 833 e would 
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gence of it, nor could he immediately gueſs by whom it was 
obtained, but on recollection he determined in himſelf, that 
it muſt have been by the procurement of Pharnabazus; this 
diſcovery made him more ſolicitous, eſpecially when he heard 
what had at home; he therefore reſolved, accord 
ing to his ſtated maxim, to ele out the liens with the fox's 
tin ]; in uence of this he demanded a conference, 
to which Pharnabazus readily yielded. At this meeting 
Lyſander made uſe of all his art to ſoſten the Perſian, and 
to Engage him by a letter under his band to deny what might 
have been ſuggeſted in his name to the ephor: and ſenate, to 
which with ſome difficulty Pharnabazus agreed; he wrote 
this letter in Lyſander's preſence, and in terms ſuitable to his 
wiſh ; but he had before prepared a letter of quite a different 


 YPLvr, in Apophtheg. 


« would ſecretly convey to him, they cut a long narrow ſcroll of 
«« parchment, and rowling it about their own ſtaff, one fold cloſe 


upon another, they wrote their buſineſs on it; when they had 
« wrote what they had to ſay, they took off the parchment and 


«« ſent it to the general, he applied it to his own ſtaff, which being 


« juſt like chat of the magiſtrates, the folds fell in with each other, 


« exactly as they did at the writing; and the characters, which, 


before it was wrapped up, were confuſedly, disjoined and alto- 


«« gether unintelligible, appeared then very plainly ( 46).** There 
are many things omitted in this account which we ſhall endeavour 
to ſupply from other authors. Txetzes calls them wands, which the 
. epbori delivered to 2 or admiral when he ſet out to take 

upon him the com z he ſays, they were very ſhort and very 
ſlender, the parchment being alſo narrow, which they made uſe of 
to fold round them (47). It is very probable, that our author con- 

. jectured this from the uſual ſhortneſs of the Spartan epiſtles ; for 
Demetrius Tricliniag tells us expreſly, that the Scytale was between 
three and four cubits long ; he does indeed ſuggeſt that there was 


but one of them which was ſplit in two, and one half being given 


to the general, the other half remained at home (48) ; but Aula. 
 Gellizs (49) and the ſcholiaſt on Ariffophanes ſay expreſly there were 
two (50) 3 Thueydides ſays, the ſcytale was round, ſmooth, and long 


(51); the ſcholiaſt on Pindar, that it was made of a black wood 
_ (52). It ſhould ſeem, that, beſides this fate ſcytale, private men 
made uſe of a contrivance of the like nature to prevent deceits in 


contracts, but then theſe were exactly like our tallies. 


146) Plat. in wit. Lyſand. (47) Johan. Tzetzes. war. Hi Chii 
ix c. 258. (48)-Ad. Piadar. Olymp Od. vi. (49 Nor. 
Attic. lib xwii. cap 9. (50) Ad. dves Arifioph. (51) Beli. 
Pelop. lib. i. (52) Olmp. vi. 
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nature, and ſubſtituted it while he pretended to fold the other, 
ſo that here the deceiver was deceived, and Lyſander with all 
his ſkill outwitted *. Receiving this letter, he ſet out imme- 
diately for Sparta, but when he was informed of its contents 


he was mightily diſturbed, and fearing leſt he ſhould be called 
to an account, pretended that he had ſeen a viſion, wherein 


Jupiter Ammon had commanded him to come immediately 
and conſult his oracle. The ephori and ſenate ſhewed a 
good deal of reluctance in granting his requeſt, but, as ſoon 
as he was gone, the kings of Sparta began to contrive the 
deſtruction of his friends, that he might no longer have ſuch 


an intereſt in Aſia as at this time he had. The Athenians at 


this time taking arms againſt their tyrants, Lyſander hearing 


thereof returned ſuddenly to Sparta, where he vehemently 
preſſed the government to ſupport thoſe he had eſtabliſhed at 


Athens, and that they would make uſe of him as commander 
in chief in that expedition. This greatly alarmed the kings, 


wherefore they determined to make uſe of all their intereſt to 
prevent it. Pauſanias therefore procured the command of 


the army to be veſted in him, and marched, as it was general 
ly underſtood, to ſupport the tyrants againſt the people of A- 


_ thens; but in truth his deſign was to reconcile the Athenzans, 
and to compromiſe their differences with Sparta, that Lyſan- 
der might not have the honour of conquering this city twice, 
which he alſo effected, and which Lyſander highly reſented. 
Not long after he had an opportunity of venting his ſpleen, 
2nd of reconciling himſelf to the people ; for the Athenians, 


according to the hckleneſs of their temper, flying out 2gain, 
the Spartans were highly incenſed againſt Pauſanias, and 


cried up Lyſander for a man of integrity and true public ſpi- 


Tit =, While things were in this ſituation king Agis died; he 


was taken ill at Herza in Arcadia, and being conveyed to 


Sparta died there; in his laſt moments he owned Leotychides, 


moved thereto by his tears and earneſt intreaties ; and at the 
ſame time that he did this, he beſought the Lacedemonians 
who were preſent to bear witneſs of the ſincerity of his decla- 


ration, and that he from his heart retracted what at any time 


he might have raſhly ſaid of his ſuſpecting the legitimacy of 


Leotychides ; but this late recognition of his ſon was, as we 
ihall preſently ſhew, altogether ineffectual, Leotychides loſ- 


ing not only his pretenſions to the crown, but to his paternal 


el:ate b. 


» PLuT, in vit. Lyſand. Dropos. Sicul. obi ſupra. *PLuT. 
abi ſupra. » PLurT, in vit. Ageſil. Paysan, Lacon, 
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Agis left behind him a younger brother whoſe name was A- Ageſilaus 
geſilaus, and who became not only an honour to Sparta, but /rceeeds 
to Greece itſelf. This Agefilaus ſet up for the crown againſt Agis, and 
Leotychides, and, as he was a man of exemplary virtues 1. «fide 
and of great capacity, he on his firſt declaration had many 1 
friends, and on Lyſander's eſpouſing his intereſt acquired many 

more: for both theſe it is proper that we ſhould account. 
Ageſilaus was born a younger brother, and though the laws 
of Lacedemon, which began now to be greatly relaxed, did 
not compel the heirs apparent to the crown to endure the ſharp 
diſcipline of the Lycurgic education, yet the younger children 
of kings were no leſs ſeverely bred than the meaneſt Lacede- 
moni an; which proved a great happineſs to the prince of whom 
we are ſpeaking, who for the glory of a long and happy reign, 
was chiefly indebted to the foundation laid by this manner of 
education ; his temper was compounded of thoſe qualities which 
very rarely meet, that is, of ſuch as render men ambitious 
and aſpiring, and of ſuch as make them amiable and beloved. 
He was brave, active, and of a high ſpirit ; but with all this 
wonderfully good-natured, gentle, tractable, and fond of his 
country, perhaps beyond compariſon ; for he preferred her in- 
tereſt not only to his own, to his peace, and to his ſafety, 
but to his honour and his reputation ; he thought all things 
fit which ſhe commanded, and placed his utmoſt happineſs 
in his capacity of ſerving her, not only on ſuch occaſions as 
were attended with luſtre and eclat, but in thoſe which had 
neither profit nor honour to recommend them e. Such were 
the means whereby Ageſilaus gained to himſelf friends; as for 
the regard which Lyſander had for him, it ſprung thus: When 
Ageſilaus was a youth Lyſander was his lover, and this friend- 
ſhip of his continued when Ageſilaus was grown up, and 
mightily facilitated his mounting the throne. There was but 
one thing which gave this prince and his friends any trou- 
ble, and it was this; one Diopithes, a man reputed to have 
great ſkill in oracles, produced one to the following effect: 


Tho' great thy empire, Sparta, yet refrain 
From a lame reign; which come, thou ſhalt ſuſtain 
IIls unendur'd before, and feel the rage 
Of war, no force can quell, or till aſſuage 5 . 
| - | EY 


« Pur. in vit. Ageſil. & in Apophthegm. Lacon. Xsx0- | 
rHon. Hellen. lib. iii. Corn. Nee. in vit. Ageſil. | 


(N) It was the cuſtom of the Greeks, as we have ſhewn in this,” 


and. 
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Tuts was thought to point at Agefilaus, who had one leg 


ſhorter than the other, but Lyſander out- did the interpreter 
even 


and in the Aubenian hiſtory, never to undertake any act of impor- 
tance without conſulting an oracle, of which there were many in 
Greece ; but that of Delphi was the moſt remarkable. Many learn- 
ed men ſeem to be of opinion, that the reſponſes from thence were 
frequently ſupernatural, and ſometimes plain and direct, juſtified 
alſo by the event. However that matter be, yet certain it is, that 
even in the moſt early times they were frequently corrupted, of 
which we have given many inſtances, and in the proſecution of our 
hiſtory ſhall have occaſion to give many more. If public oracles 
were liable to ſuch inconveniencies in fpite of all the care that could 
be taken of them, it is eaſy to conceive, that the collections of oracles 
in private hands were much more liable to alterations and inte 
lations. To ſay the truth, wherever a ſuperſtitious humour of be- 
lieving ſuch ſort of things prevails, experience ſhews us, that there 
will be always knaves equally capable and willing to impoſe on 
fools. Theſe keepers of oracles were ſtiled divine or ſacred per- 
ſons by the Greeks ; and from the intance. before us we ſee what 
mighty things they were able to effect. Plutareb ſpeaks very re - 
ſpectfull of Diopit bes, who produced the oracle which gave oc 
fon to this note; and to do juſtice, we muſt acknowledge, that 
the oracle was fu'filled in two ſe iſes; yet with us, this is no indu- 
bitable argument that it was genuine, fince it is almoſt impoſſible 
to contrive an oracle in relation to a momentous event, which 
| ſome time or other will not be accompliſhed. It is very remark- 
| able, that Diopitbes, who by his profeſſion was an interpreter of 
; theſe ſort of pieces, departed from the letter of the oracle in his 
ER ſolution, and that Lyſander ſhould have addreſs enough to conquer 
the prophet in his own profeſſion (53); for, as Xenophon juſtly ob- 
ſerves, the oracle ſpeaks not of a lame king, but a lame reign, as 
appears from the words thereof twice cited by Plutarch (54). By 
the way, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that in all our verſions of 
Plutarch into Engliſh, theſe oracies are conſtantly rendered wrong, 
the word beir being ſubſtituted inſtead of Lingdom (55), which is of 
mighty conſequence ; firſt, becauſe it miſrepreſents the ſenſe of the 
oracle; and ſecondly, becauſe it leaves no room for Ly/ander's in- 
terpretation, thoagh Plutarch himſelf acknowledges it was well re- 
ceived, and Nenophan aſcribes Fgefilaus's ing his cauſe to the 
ſeeming rectitude of this explanation. After all, if there was any 
thing ſupernatural in this oracle, it was never rightly underſtood, 
till very lately M. le Fevre declared its true meaning to be, that 


| Sparta ſhould take care to preſerve both her kings, or, if we may 
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4 | (53) Plutarch. in wit. Lyſand ii vit. Ageſil. (540 Xe- 
nopbon. Hellen. lib iii. (55) See the lives of Lyſander and Ageſi- 
5 lau in Plutarch's lives both of the old and new tranſlation. 8 
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even in his own ſcience ; The oracle, ſaid he, cannot poſſibly 
point at a lameneſs in the king's leg, that is a thing which the 
gods cannot hate, lecauſe they have cauſed it; the lameneſs muſt be 
the title ; beware therefore, O Lacedemonians, of placing an 
illegitimate king on the throne, nay even one whoſe birth is 


ſuſpected, for that is moſt likely to be the lame reign hinted at 


by the oracle d. Lyſander's explanation, backed by his autho- 


rity, had the deſired effect; the ſenate and people excluded 


Leetychides alike from the kingdom, and from the private eſ- 


tate of his father; half of this eſtate of Agis Ageſilaus be- 


ſtowed on that prince's relations by the mother's ſide, who, 
though they were perſons of great merit, were till this time 
in very low circumſtances, which gained the new king the 
hearts of the people. Inſtead of oppoſing either the ephori or 
the ſenate, he treated them- with the utmoſt civility, and 
not only ſo, but with the greateſt confidence and affection; 
thoſe who were of the oppoſite party at the time of his 


election he was ever ſtudious to oblige; he preferred them, 
_ whenever their merit gave them a reaſonable pretence there- 


to; he relieved them when under misfortunes ; in fine, he 
ated ſo prudently and fo benignly, that at laſt the ephori, 
ſeeing no ill qualities to be offended with, took um- 


| 4 Xanoynon. Hellen. lid. Hi. Pr Ur. in vit. Agefil. & Lyſand. 


JusTIn. lib. vi. c. 4. Corn. Neyos. in vit. Agefil, & Lyſand. 


be for once allowed to make uſe of technical terms, to guard a- 
gainſt the changing her duerchy into a monarchy; and in this ſenſe the 
oracle was moſt ſignally accompliſhed, as we ſhall hereafter have 
occaſion r | 4 In the _— obſerve, _ Pla- 
tarch appre ſopirbes's interpretation; he conceived, that Leo- 
txchides was moſt ontragiouſly injured, and that the great evils 
which beſel Sparta during the reign * were the puniſh- 
ments 1 the oracle, in caſe ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be 
governed by a ting: X 
Ats deſtroyed Leoryebides'n claim by three invincible argum 


ents : 
the firſt was the repeated declarations of his ſappoſed father gi 


ſecondly his mother, who ought to know beſt, averred the 


| thing; laſtly, that Neptun having by an earthquake forced Agis out 


of bed from his wife, he thereupon abſtained from her ten months, 


after the expiration of which term Leotychides was born 57) To 


cloſe this account; let us obſerve, that there is no reaſon in the 


world to doubt the impartiality of Prarch, and that the mary 


of Xexophon is an ric on Apefilans, whoſe friend and 


(es) Fabr. in Juſtin. kb. vi. (37) Ubi r- 


on the contrary affirms, that 


brage 
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Aenophon had a command, and it was at the head of them, af- 


i any coy of ;the.. Lacedgmonzans drew. 
the king, ha ever after ſpoke of them in terms of diſreſpect, 
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umbage at his ones, and laid a mult on him for a ver 
extraordinary 2 viz. Monopolixing the affect ions of the 
people ; which, however, was conſonant enough to the con- 
ſtitution of Sparta ©, Before Ageſilaus was well ſettled on the 
throne, his country found itſelf exceedingly diſtreſſed ; the 
Perſian king, to whom in the courſe: of the war they owed 
ſuch mighty obligations, declared himſelf at once their- 
enemy, and began to make mighty preparations for diſpoſſeſ- 


them of their maritime empire. To haue a juſt notion 
of this buſineſs we muſt aſcend a little higher: Lyſander 


while he commanded in Ia had paid all his court toCyrus the 


younger brother of Artaxerxes, who on the death of his fa- 
ther aſcended the Per ſian throne; in conſequence of this friend- 
ſhip between Lyſander and Cyrus, Clearchus the Lacedemonian 


general received orders from the — and ſenate, to aſſiſt 
that prince to the, utmoſt of his in the rebellion he 
bad raiſed againſt his brother. It was in theſe troops that 


ter Clearchus and the other: captains were taken off, that he 
made that retreat called the Retreat of: the ten rhouſand ;. this 
upon them the hate of 


and ſought as much as in him lay to deſtroy their power f. 
It is very probable, that ſome of the rw | of the Perfian 
ſtateſmen managed this diſpoſition of the king, for the effecting 


- what they rightly conceived to be the intereſt of his empire; 


this is rendered probable from the method thatwas immediately 


taken, viz. of ſending relief to Athens, and money into 
Bæotia; at the ſame time he determined to reduce all the 


Greek cities abſolutely to his obedience, which was wounding 


Sparta in the tendereſt part, ſhe, haying over and over declar- 
ed herſelf the protectreſs of the Grerzan liberties ; on this ac- | 
count it was that they ſent Thimbro-with an — — 


of a thouſand Laconian foot, four thouſand Pe 


Sag, and e wh ren '26-- 


naged the war but indifferently, ſuffering his troops, fince' he 


could make no impreflion on the enemy, to er the allies 
of Lacedemon.. The Epbori therefore fent ercyllidas to ſuc- 
2 this man was 2 


Mor non. ubi ſupra. PLvr. in vit. "Aged & in Apoph- 
thegm. Lacon. Conn, Neyos, in vit. Ageſil. f XgNOPHON- 


Hellen. lib. i. ii. iti. D4opor; lib. Xl. xill. PLvuT. in vit. Age - 


il. Artaxerx. . lib. v. c. 11. 


F he 


great. engineer, and likewiſe a 
t politician ; he found his force too ſmall to prevail a- 
an Pharnabazus and 77 es the king's lieutenants 3 
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he reſolved to remedy this evil by making them deſtroy one 
another, in which he ſucceeded ſo well, that he prevailed up- 
on the latter to remain inactive while he attacked the former, 
over whom he gained great advantages. When at the com- 
mand of their maſters theſe governors of provinces became 
friends, the Spartan was left to deal with them both, which 
he did without any loſs, though his army did not exceed ſe- 
ven thouſand men, and the Perſians had twenty thouſand 
foot and ten thouſand horſe in the field, beſides great gariſons. 
Pharnabazus was indeed for fighting, but Tiſſaphernes, who 


was a better officer and who knew well what theſe Greet 


troops were Capable of, was of quite a difterent opinion ; 
wherefore having entered into negotiations with Dercyllidas, 
he at length concluded with him a treaty of accommodation 
on theſe terms; That the Greek cities ſhould remain 2 1 
that his army ſhould retire out of his province; that the Lace- 
demonian governors ſhould remove out of the cities, and that 


this treaty ſhould ſubſiſt, till it was either ratified or diſavowed 


by the king of Perſia and the ſtate of Sparta. The Perſian 


king, however, within a ſhort time after began to fit out three 


hundred fail of ſhips of war, which greatly alarmed the Greek 
cities and occaſioned an application to Sparta; where, as we 
| ſhall ſoon ſee, Ageſilaus offered himſelf by the advice of Ly- 

ſander, and was declared general of Greece“. But, before 


any reſolution was taken, the king ſacrificing for his country 


according to cuſtom, the augur, from the bowels of three ſe- 
veral victims, declared, there was ſome very great conſpiracy 


on foot againſt him and all the magiſtrates of Sparta; a little 


of this conſpiracy was diſcovered to the bottom by the infor- 
mation of one of the perſons concerned, whereupon the ſe- 
nate took ſuch quick meaſures, though with ſome little inju- 
ry to the laws, that all the conſpirators were ſuddenly taken 
out of the way (O). Things were in this ſituation, when 
MT : Lyſander 


5 XrnoPHoON. ubi ſupra. Diopoa. Sicu r. ubi ſupra. JusTix. 
lib vi. c. 1. Prur. in vit. Lyſand. Por vA. Stratag. lib. vi. 
dPLurT.in vit. Ageſil. e | | 

(O) Itis a t misfortune to ſuch as endeavonr to collect the 
Greek hiſtory | the lives of Plutarch, that they find it imprac- 
ticable to diſtinguiſh any method in his productions, whereby they 


may be able to reduce the facts by him related to the juſt order of 


time in which they happened. In the preſent caſe, he relates this 
Rory of a conſpiracy, as if it had happened in the latter part ot 
TIC Th 1 2 I 
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_ Lyſander, burning with an impatient deſire of returning again 
into Aſa, which had been the ſcene of his triumphs, procured 


ſuch 


his reign (58). Whereas it is certain from Xenophon, who could 
not be miſtaken in point of fact, that it fell out in the firſt year of 
his reign : the ſame author has alſo recorded the ſeveral circumſtan- 
ces attending it, and as ſome of them are extraordinary, the rea- 
der will doubtleſs be pleaſed to find them here. On the diſcovery 


of the plot it appeared, that one Cinado was at the head of the 


conſpiracy ; this Cinado was a young man, very conſpicuous for his 
valour, though not for his family ; the informer likewiſe declared, 
that this Cinado had once reckoned up forty Spartans, including the 
kings, the ſenate, and Ephori ; and that on his demanding what he 


a 1 by that calculation, Cinado replied, Theſe are they who are 


againſt us, the reft in town and country are of our party. The E- 
phori then demanded of what number the conſpirators conſiſted; 
the informer replied, they were not many ; but that they reckoned 
upon the aſſiſtance of all the Zelotes, the new-made citizens, and 


the lower ſort of people, who, as often as they ſpoke of the Har- 


tans, intimated as much as if they would be glad to eat them alive. 
They then demanded if the conſpirators had arms; the informer 
replied they had, and that Crnado had told him, that in the firſt 


| commotion, workmens tools, or thoſe that belonged to huſbandry, 


would ſerve their aſſociates well, enough, fince it was not to be 
ſuppoſed, that they ſhould find their enemies very well armed ; be- 


ing queſtioned to the time, he replied, that he could not tell ex- 


actly, but that Cinado had ordered him to hold himſelf ready when- 
ever he ſhould be called upon; whence he conjectured, the point 
of execution was not far off. On the conſideration of theſe things, 
the Epbori were ſo much alarmed on taking this examination, that 
they were equally afraid to aſſiſt at the ſeſſions of the ſenate, or 
to aſſemble the people; at length they bethought themſelves of 
a methcd of extricating themſelves from the danger: They ſent 


for Cinado, and told him, that they diſcovered at a town a ſmall 


diſtance from Sparta contrivances carried on againſt the ſtate, in 


which a lady of ſingular beauty and admirable accompliſhments 
was deeply concerned; they therefore directed him to take a ſmall 


party of youth, ſuch as he could beſt truſt, and to bring the lady 
and ſuch others as they gave him a liſt of priſoners to Sparta; the 


better to colour this buſineſs, they aſſigned him three waggons for 
his priſoners, and a troop of horſe to eſcort him if he ſhould have 


occaſion. This troop of horſe, as ſoon as they were at a conve- 


nient diſtance from the city, ſurpriſed him and his companions, and 


one of them having diſcovered the names of all concerned in the 
plot, a trooper was ſent back with this information; whereupon 


the conſpirators were all apprehended, and Cinado upon examina- 


(58) Plutarch. in vit. Lyſand. 
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ſuch an army to be decreed Ageſilaus, and thereby, as he con- 
ceived to himſelf, as would, if no croſs accidents had inter- 
vened, have left in all probability no room for Alexander's 
conqueſts, as Plutarch hath very rightly remarked. Beſides 
the forces already in Aa under the command of Dercyll:das, 
the Spartans voted two thouſand manumitted Helotes, and fix 
thouſand Peloponneſian foot; but the king after all would not 
accept the command, till he had a council of thirty afftigned 
him, of whom Lyſander was in all reſpects the chief. While 
he army was drawing together about Geraſtus, Ageſilaus 
went with ſome friends to Aulis, where the thoughts of his 


expedition in all probability ſuggeſted to his mind a dream, 


wherein he was admoniſhed to imitate Agamemnon in ſacrifi- 
cing, inaſmuch as he was become his ſucceſſor, and was on 
the point of going general in chief of the Greek forces againſt 


the Barbarians, an office which had never been born but b 


Agamemnon and himſelf; Ageſilaus, in compliance with this 
viſion, reſolved to facrifice ; but, reflecting on the barbarity 
which Agamemnon had been guilty of, he ſubſtituted a hind in- 


| Read of a virgin, and having cauſed it to be crowned with 


garlands, he directed his own augur to ſolemnize the ſacrifice. 
The Bœotians hearing of this, and being extremely provoked, 
that in their territories he ſhould employ one of his attendants 
inſtead of the ſacrificer appointed by them, ſent deputies to 


| forbid him to ſacrifice in a manner contrary to their laws; 
which deputies having delivered to him their meſſage in the 

_ temple of Aulis, and perceiving that he did not give much 
heed thereto, they went directly to the altar, and threw the 


ſacrifice off it on the ground. This may ſeem a circumſtance 
too trivial for a hiſtory of this nature ; but the reader will 
find hereafter, that it proved the oceaſion of a war, which 
ſubverted the Spartan empire over Greece, and had well nigh 
deſtroyed her ſtate. At this time Ageſilaus was ſo much diſ- 


Compoſed, that he immediately hoiſted fail and bore away 


for Aſia, without ſtaying for any other rites, or offering any 


other ſacrificei, On his arrival he found things in a ſituation 


1 Xznorynon. lib. iii. Dropon. Sicul. lib. xiv... Pur. in vit. 


Aseſlai. Conax. Ne ros, in vit. cjuidem. JusT1X. lib. vi. c. 2. 


tion having confeſſed that he had no other cauſe for being diſcon- 
tented, than that he diſdained to ſee in a city where he lived any 


man greater than himſelf, he and his companions were without 
farther proceſs put to death ( 59). 


59) Xenophon, Hellen. lib. iii. Polyen. Stratagem. lib. ii. c. 14. 
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received it rather With the haughtineſs of a deity, than with 
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he neither expected nor could foreſee ; at Sparta he was a king, 
but here Lyſander was treated as if he had been ſomewhat 
more; all reſpect, all application was paid to him, and he 


that complaiſance which is natural to man; the reſt of the 
commanders firſt ſtomached it, they grew uneaſy at finding 
themſelves degraded from being counſellors to Ageſilaus into 
officers, or rather miniſters, of one of their collegues, they 


therefore complained to the king, who immediately applied a 
very quick remedy, which was this; he denied every ſuit 


that Lyſander made to him, and countenanced all who did 


not apply to him; which in part had, and in part had not, 
the deſign he intended; for as ſoon as the Greeks ſettled in 


Aſia perceived it, they no longer moved their ſuits by Lyſan- 


der, but continued notwithſtanding to pay him as much reſpect | 


as before ; this nettled the king, though he was not naturally 


_ envious, whereupon he appointed this great man overſeer : I 
of his proviſions, and to inſult the Ionians, ſaid openly, 


Let them now go and pay court #0 my butcher. Lyſander 
quickly took an opportunity of coming to an eclairciſment ; 


for the firſt time they were alone he addreſſed the king thus: 
In truth, Ageſilaus, you know very well how to leſſen your 
friends. Yes, anſwered the king, I ben they affect to be 


greater than I; nor can it be thought unjuſt that they ſhould 


| have power with me, who moſt concern themſelves in promoting 
my power. Sir, replied Lyſander very modeſtly, you are 
pleaſed to exerciſe a greater liberty in ſpeaking than I ever did 
in acting; but I beſeech you, Sir, for the ſake of thoſe ftran- 
gers, who have their eyes upon us, to aſſign me that poſt, 
wherein I may be leaſt ſuſpected by you, and have it moſt in 


power to render you ſervice x. The king thereupon ap- 
25 him ambaſſador to the allies of Sparta near the Hel- 


e ; he perſuaded one Mithridates a Perfian, who was 
variance with Pharnabazus, to revolt with a great body 


Greece, highly diſſatisfied with his treatment, and not only 


ſo, but with the government of his country, which he re- a 
ſolved to overturn if it was in his power; in order to effect 
theſe purpoſes, he ſet on foot ſuch ſchemes as are ſcarce to 


* XI nor non. ubi ſupra. eds Sreuvr. ubi ſupra. 1 
TARCH. in vit. * & * Corn, Neves, In vit. Ly- 


be. 


land. 


ont, which office he executed with great diligence and in- 


troops, and to join Ageſilaus; however, finding the king 
mee he determined with himſelf to return to 
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be parallelled in ftory ; but inaſmuch as they were never car- 
ried into act, through the cowardice of one of his aflociates, 


| when they were on the very point of execution, we conceive 


that entering into a detail of them here would too much in- 
terrupt the current of our hiſtory ; wherefore we have digeſt- 
ed what is moſt material in them into a note! (P). After his 
| | e departure, 


| X2x0Pron, Diopoz., Pr ur. ubi ſupra. 


O) During the whole continuance of the Spartan ſtate, there 


never aroſe therein a greater man, whether we regard his abilities 


or his fortunes, than Lyſander; how he came to turn thoſe vaſt 


abilities from the ſervice to the diſſervice of his country, we have 
explained in the text; the manner in which he conducted his con- 
ſpiracy, and with what mighty art he brought it to the very point 


of execution, will beſt appear from the following account of Pla- 


tareh, taken, as he profeſſes, from Ephorus, an author in great 
eſteem with Strabo and Polybius. © Things had been a great 
* bellion ; he reſolved therefore not to miſ; the opportunity, but 
ſet it on foot as ſoon as poſſible. His ſtratagem was this: ſome 

of the Heraclidæ, who came into Peloponneſus and mi:zed with the 
Doriant, were now grown very numerous and powerfu! in Spar. 
«© Of theſe two families only could claim any right to ſucceſſion in 
the kingdom, thoſe were the Eu-ytiontide, and the Agiede ; the 


cc 


in the government than what was common to the meaneſt citi- 


„ zen. For they only who could plead moſt merit had the beſt 
titles to the common reward of virtue. Lyſander was one of 


theſe, and, when he had gained ſo great a reputatior by his 
actions, had many friends and much power; he was unealy to 
*« ſee that city, which owed its increaſe chiefly to him, ruied by 
others no better deſcended than himſelf : ſo he contrived to alter 
the ſettlement which confined the government to two families 
only, and give all the Heraclide an equal right to it; nay, ſome 


make it a reward, not ſo much of Hercules's poſterity, as of thoſe 
who bravely imitated that valour which gave him a place among 
the gods. He had great hopes, that when the kingdom was 


thus to be diſpoſed of, no Spartan could appear with thoſe ad- 
* yantages that he coud: Upon which proſpect, firſt he endea- 
voured to infinuate the reaſonableneſs of this change into private 


4. people, and learned by heart a fine oration which Cleon of Ha- 


* Jicarnaſſus had made for him upon that ſubject. But when he 
« came to reflect on the difficulties of this undertaking, waich was 


te not to be effected hy ordinary means, he had recourſe to extra- 
* ordinary. For, as in tragedies, when any thing of great im- 
« poxtance is to be effected, the aſſiſtance of ſome god 15 made ” 
5 | N 228 


while ripe for changes, and people were ready to break into re- 


reſt, notwithſtanding their high extraction, had no greater ſhare 


ſay not to the Heraclidæ only, but to all the Spartans ; and 
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departure, Ageſilaus carried on the war with great ſucceſs 
and reputation ; Tifſaphernes, the implacable enemy of the 
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fill in ſome future age one / 


wherein it was to be declared, 


_ Greeks, 


of, ſo he, to promote his deſigns with the colour of authority, 
had recourſe to oracles, preſuming he ſhould prevail upon more 
citizens by the terror of thoſe, than he could perſuade by Cleon's 
eloquence, Ephorus ſays, that after he had in vain endeavoured 
to corrupt the Pythian oracle, and as unſucceſsfully ſent Pericles 
to corrupt Dodona, he went himſelf to Ammon, and proferred the 
prieſts prodigious ſums of gold, who with great indignation re- 
zected his bribes, and ſent people to accuſe him at Sparta, where 
he met with ſuch favourable judges, that he was eaſily cleared 
from their impeachments ; upon which the Libyars took their 
leave of the Spartans in this manner ; When you come to live 
among us in Africa, you'll find us more impartial judges. Now 
there was an antient prophecy, which foretold, that the Lacedemo- 
nians ſhould ſome time or other inhabit Africa. Lyſander's deſign 
in this matter was very ſubtle and intricate, and managed by 
very great politicians ; ſo in order to clear the whole intrigue, 
we muſt trace it, as we do mathematical demonſtrations, up to 
its firſt principles; I ſhall therefore at large explain it as it is re- 
lated by Ephorus, a great hiſtorian as well as philoſopher. 


There was a woman in Pontus, who being with child pre- 


tended Apollo was the father. Many, with a great deal of reaſon, 
ſuſpected it, others were ſo credulous as to believe it. Where- 
fore when ſhe came to be delivered of a ſon, ſeveral of the great- 
eſt quality in the country took peculiar care of its education, 
and for ſome reaſon or other gave it the name of Silenus, Ly- 


ſander taking hold of this occurrence made it the ground of his 


whole ſtratagem, and choſe ſuch confidents to aſſiſt him in it, 
whoſe character might bring the ſtory into reputation without 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of forgery. To make the beſt advantage of 
this ſtory, they ſpread abroad another ſtory. That there were 
very antient oracles cloſely concealed in the cuſtody of the priefls at 
Delphi; and it was upon record that they were not to be profancd 
by wulgar hands, neither was it lawful for any man to read them, 
ariſe, who could manifeftly prove 
himſelf the ſon of Apollo, and challenge to himſelf the interpretation of 
theſe myſteries. When the credit of this report was well eſtabliſhed 
among the people, Silenus was to come and demand the prero- 
gative of his birth. The prieſts, who were confederates in this 
plot, were ſtrictly to examine into every circumſtance and parti 
cular of his nativity, and afterwards, being fully convinced that 


* he was the true ſon of Apollo, were to deliver up their charge to 
him, and then the ſon of the god was to unfold in public all 
thoſe oracles, eſpecially that, for the ſake of which the whole 
to the government of Sparta, 

bat it would be more for the ho- 
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Greeks, by the intrigues of his enemies, was brought into 


diſgrace with his maſter, and ſoon after beheaded ; Tith- 
rauſtes ſucceeded him; he, as ſoon as he entered on his office, 


ſent deputies to treat with Ageſilaus, to whom he propoſed, 


that the Greek cities in Afa ſhould pay the king a certain tri- 


bute only, and in all other reſpects enjoy their liberty, offer- 


ing him at the ſame time large ſums of money if he would 


condeſcend to make a peace, which Ageſilaus refuſed, alledg- 


ing, that he had not power ſo to do; however, he removed 
out of his province, and carried the war into that of Pharna- 


bazus. Tithrauſtes, who was a man of great parts, when 


he found the king of Sparta could not be corrupted in A/ia, 
diſpatched Timocrates the Rhodian with fifty talents into 
Greece, to ſee if any of the captains or ſtateſmen there were 


leſs honeſt than Ageſilaus; this agent of his found ſeveral ſuch 
ſort of people as he looked for in Thebes, Corinth and Argos; 


to them he imparted ſuch ſums as he thought proper, and 


thereby excited a war in the heart of Greece, which no longer 
left the Spartans at liberty to think of extending their empire 


« nour and interef of Sparta to break the preſent ſucceſſion, and for 


the future chooſe their kings out of the moſt deſerving men of the 


« commonwealth. But when Silenus was grown up, and eve 
« thing ready for action, the whole buſineſs miſcarried by the 
« cowardice of one that was an agent in it, whoſe heart failed 


« him juſt at the time of execution (60)'*. Nothing of theſe 


intrigues was diſcovered during the life-time of Lyſander; but after 
his demiſe, Ageſilaus, being directed to ſearch his papers on ac- 


count of ſome diſputes with the Argives, he found among them the 


oration made by Cleon beforementioned, which at firſt he defi 

to publiſh in order to convince the Spartans, who ſtill revered the 
memory of Lyſander, but they had quite miſtaken the temper of the 
man; but Lacratidas, one of the king's friends, gave a noble teſ- 


timony of his wiſdom, by advifing Ag:f/aus to let it alone; he 


ſaid, it would be diſhonourable to diſturb the aſhes of Lyſander, 
and that with reſpect to the oration, it would be better to bury it 
with him, than to truſt it abroad in the world ; where, conſidering 


the force with which it was penned, it might raiſe a ſpirit not eaſy | 


to be laid. Ageſilaus on the other hand ſhewed his wiidom in tak- 


ing the advice of his friend, and paſſing by in filence this buſi. 


neſs which muſt have produced great miſchiefs, had it ever be- 


come the ſubject of debate (61). 


(60) Plutarch. in vit. Lyſand. Vid. etiam Diodor. Sicul. lib. xiv. 


Corn. Nepos, in vi t. Lyſand. (61) Plutarch. in wit. Lyſand. & 
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beyond it w. The Thebans, who of all others came moſt 
heartily into this buſineſs, ſaw plainly, that the Lacedemonians 
of their own accord would not break with any of the ſtates of 
Greece ; they did not care to act offenſively themſelves, 
becauſe the chiefs of the Perſian faction were afraid of be- 
coming accountable to the people for the ſucceſs of the war; 
they perſuaded therefore the Locrians to make an incurſion 

into a ſmall diſtrict which lay in diſpute between the Phoczans 

and themſelves ; upon this, as they rightly judged, the Pho- 

ciaus without more ado invaded Lecris ; the Locrians applied 

to their allies the Thebans for aſſiſtance, which was readily 
granted them, and upon this the Phacians addreſſed themſelves 

to Sparta, ſetting forth that they had not been the aggreſſors, 
but that they had been forced to take aims in defence of their 
own territories ; the Spartan were on their ſide glad of an 
opportunity of breaking with the Thebans, againſt whom 
they had long nad a grudge; and thus the Perſian talents 
diſturbed the tranquillity of Greece and put her in a new fer- 
ment. Lyſander, though a very old man, grew extremely 
uncaſy at lying idle, he had beſides a private hatred to the 

Thebdus on account of the afſiſtance they had given to Athens, 
at ſuch time as ſhe ſhook off the yoke of the thirty tyrants whom 

he had eſtabliched; he therefore gladly laid hald of this occa- | 

| ſion to perſuade the ephori and ſenate once more to intruft 
4 him with an army. As ſoou as he prevailed in his requeſt, he 
began to diſpoſe all things for the war; an army was quickly 
raiſed, at the head of which he put himſelf ; another was 
raiſing, which was to be commanded by king Pauſanias. 

Ly/ander marched with the forces under his command direct- 
ly into Phocrs, defiring Pauſanias to lead his arm round by 
Citheron, in order to invade Beotia on that fide ; the 
eagerneſs of Lyſander prompted him to quick marches and 
vigorous meaſures, wherefore finding Pauſanias loiter, he 
ſent an expreſs to him who was then encamped at Platæa, with 
letters, informing lim of the time when himſelf expected to 
arrive at Haliartus, conjuring him to meet him there; thefe 
letters, Plutarch ſays, were intercepted by the enemy and 
ſent to Thebes, where the Thebans reſolved to intruſt their ci- 
with the Athenians, who were come to their aſſiſtance, and 
to march directly to Haliartus. Lyſander arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city in the night, but when day began to 
dawn, and he had ſtill no news of Fan, he reſolved at 
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all events to attempt the ſurpriſal of the place; when he drew 
near the walls and perceived all things quiet, he conceived 
great hopes; but of a ſudden the gates being thrown open, 
the Thebans and Haliartans iſſued out in exact order, and 
charged the Lacedemonians ſo briſkly, that Lyſander was kill- 
ed on the ſpot, with a prieſt who ſtood by him; before the 
forces commanded by him could recover themſelves, ano- 
ther body of Thebans charged them in the rear, whereby they 
were totally broken with the loſs of no leſs than a thouſand 
men, the Thebans on their fide loſt three hundred a. The 
news of this defeat being brought to Pauſanias, he immedi- 
ately marched with all poſſible diligence to Haliartus, where 
he ſought by all means to gain the dead body of Lyſander ; 
ſome of the antient Spartan commanders were for attacking 
the enemy and recovering it by force; but he, conſid ring 
| that they were already fluſhed with victory, that their troops 
were more numerous than his, and that Thraſybulus the Athe- 
5 nian had now joined them, refuſed to do it; but on the con- 
| trary concluded a treaty, whereby the body of Lyſander was | 
delivered to him, on condition that he retired out of Bœctia, 
which he accordingly performed, and in his retreat buried the 
corps of the deceaſed general in the territories of the Pan- 
pan. On his return to Sparta, ſuch a ſpirit of reſentment 
appeared againſt him, that he was afraid to ſtand his tryal, 
for which reaſon he retired to Tegæa, where he led a private 
life. As for Lyſander, his memory was greatly revered in 
Sparta on account of the mighty ſervices he had rendered his 
. country, and becauſe, after all the opportunities he had had of 
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- enriching himſelf, he died miſerably poor, having always pre- 

y ſerved that generous contempt of money inherent to great 

- minds. In his latter years, he is ſaid to have been extremely me- A 
d lancholy, and even peeviſh, which ſome have aſcribed to his "= 
e natural temper; though that ſeems to be not a little unjuſt, if 

h we conſider that he was now old, and had been extremely ill 

0 treated by Ageſilaus, on whoſe friendſhip he had reckoned fo 

fe much. After his death, ſome Spartans of rank, who were 

d contracted to his daughters, refuſed to eſpouſe them, finding 0 | 
1— they had no money, for which the Ephori fined them, and 5 
1d that very ſeverely, affigning this reaſon, that ſuch men muſt — 
h- be of a flagitious nature, who had rather take a wife out of a 

to wealthy family than a virtuous one o. Ageſilaus, having ſub- 

at jected the greateſt part of the coaſt, determined with lim- 
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ſelf to march into the heart of Perſia, and to revenge the 
cruelties perpetrated by Xerxes when he invaded Greece. In 
the midſt of his projects, and when he was on the very point 
of carrying them into execution, a meſſenger from Sparta 
brought him a ſcytale, whereby he was commanded to return 
in order to fight his country's battles at home. Ageſilaus he- 
ſitated not a moment, he relinquiſhed all his victories and all 
his hopes, preferring obedience to the conſtitution of Sparta, 
to the profpe of ſubduing the whole Perſian empire, a con- 
duct which might warrant a long panegyric, if its excellence 
did not deter us from attempting a theme, which may well be 
ſuppoſed inexhauſtible, ſince the action of Agefilaus has hi- 
therto appeared inimitable *. The year before the Spartans 
had declared him admiral as well as generaliflimo of their for- 
ces, which charge he now beſtowed on his wife's brother 
Piſander, leaving four thouſand men to ſecure his conqueſts, 
and with the reſt of his army taking the ſame rout which 
Xerxes had done when he entered Greece. In his paſſage he 


never demanded any leave from the barbarous nations, but 


only ſent to enquire of them whether they would have him 
paſs as an enemy or as a friend ; meeting with ſome oppoſi- 
tion, he engaged the enemy, routed them, and continued his 


march 4. | | 


Ageſipolis 
Jucceeds 
bis father 
Pauſanias. 


AFTER the flight of Pauſanias, who left behind him his two 


ſons, Ageſipolis and Cleombrotus, the former of them was de- 


clared king, but being too young to govern by himſelf, his 
uncle Ari ſtodemus, to whom the Spartans gave the command 
of a very great army, which they raiſed as well to revenge 
the death of Lyſander, as to quell in its infancy this dange- 
rous league which was formed againſt them, held the office 
of protector. This army, when it took the field, conſiſted 
of fifteen thouſand men ; the confederates immediately oppo- 


ſed it with another of twenty thouſand, of which thirteen 


thouſand were heavy armed troops: NearCorinth a battleenſu- 
ed, wherein the Spartans were victorious with the loſs only of 


eight men, if we may believe Xenophon, that is, eight of the 


Spartans ; for of their confederates, he acknowledges that a 


great number fell“. News was immediately diſpatched of 
this victory to Ageſilaus, who, far from being pleaſed there- 
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with, cried out, O Greece, what a number of brave men are 
ſlain in thy private quarrels, when with a leſs waſte of blood 
thou mighte/t have reduced all Perſia f! Though theſe were his 
private ſentiments, yet on his return he obeyed the directi- 
ons ſent him by the ephor:, and immediately invaded Bæotia, 
contrary to his judgment of things : On the very day he ex- 
ecuted this order the ſun was eclipſed, and he received the 
news of the defeat of the Spartan fleet, and the death of his 
wife's brother Piſander; being afraid this ill news might diſ- 
courage his ſoldiers, he gave out, that the courier had 


brought him advice of a victory gained by his brother, on ac- 


count of which he ſacrihced to the gods, and ſent portions 


of the ſacrifice to his friends, wearing a garland on his head, 


and ufing other teſtimonies of joy, though he acknowledged 
that Piſander had fallen in the engagement. Not long af- 
ter an engagement happened in the neighbourhood of Chæro- 
nea, the ſharpeſt which happened in his time, as Xenophon 
relates; and of this he muſt have been a very good judge, 
becauſe he was preſent. In this Ageſilaus was the victor 
where he fought, and the Thebans on the other hand prevail- 
ed againſt that wing whereon they charged; Ageſilaus was 


conſtrained to return to try his fortune anew againſt theſe : 


It is generally agreed, that on this occaſion he was guilty of 
a great overſight in attacking the Thebans in front, when if 
he had waited a little he might have charged them in flank 


and rear. gp at” indeed gives another turn to this matter, 
geſilaus was never wrong, yet it is certain, 


for with him 
that the miſtake had like to have been fatal; the Thebans be- 
having With great reſolution, killing many, and wounding 
more, among whom was Ageſilaus himſelf. At length they 


marched ſlowly from the field, leaving to the Lacedemonians 


the honour of a victory, of which, however, they could col- 
lect no fruits u. Ageſilaus went to Delphi, where he conſe- 
crated the tenth of his ſpoils, and in the mean time Gylus his 
lieutenant led the army into Lacris, where they were ſo bu- 


ſy in plundering, that the people ſuddenly roſe upon them, 


and, making a good uſe of their diſorder, killed Gylus and 


many others. Corinth was the head quarters of the confe- 
derates, as Sicyon was of the Lacedemonians and their allies. 


At Corinth there were great ſeditions, many of the citizens, 


conceiving that they were idly engaged in this war, which 
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tended to bring them under the dominion of the Argives, re- 
ſolved, if poſſible, to free themſelves by bringing in a Lace- 
demonian gariſon, which in ſome meaſure they effected. The 
other part in Corinth ſent for aid from Athens, which was 
readily accorded, and between both parties the city was in the 
utmoſt danger of being totally ruined :. The Spartans had 
poſſeſſion only of a fort, their enemies had the city: Ageſi- 
laus, to put an end to the diſpute, invaded the territory of 
Argos with a great army, and having paſſed through it 
beſieged Corinth by land, while his brother Teleutias 
blocked it up by ſea; yet did not their enterprize ſuc- 
ceed, Iphicrates the Athenian captain preſerving Corinth and 
its territories from feeling the effects of his reſentment J. Af- 
ter his return from this expedition, the Achæans demanded 
aid of Sparta againſt the Acarnanians, and, according to 
their requeſt, Ageſilaus was ſent to help them with a great ar- 
my; he ſo effectually quelled their enemies, that the 
next year they were glad to make peace*. This war over, 
Ageſibolis at the head of another army entered the country 


of the Argives, though much againſt his will; for as this 
people had deſired a truce, he conceived this ſeverity to be a 


kind of injuſtice, and therefore would not put himſelf at the 
head of the troops, till he had conſulted the Olympian Jupi- 
ter, and the Deiphian Apollo on this ſcruple of conſcience. Sa- 
tisfied, with the anſwers returned by theſe oracles, he under- 


took the war, bur meeting, or fancying he met, in the courſe 


thereof many prodigies, he returned without effecting much. 


n the mean time Conon the Athenian threatened the Spartans 
with the loſs of their ſovereignty by ſea, wherefore to ſoften 


the Perſian king, it was reſolved at Sparta to fend Antalci- 
das into Perſia, to endeavour the withdrawing the great 


king from the intereſt of their rivals, though in the mean 


time preparations were made for carrying on the war in A/:a, 
in caſe tie propofals he was enabled to offer were refuſed; 
this was a new method of proceeding unknown in former 
times to Sparta, and this ambaſſador was a perſon who dif- 
fered much from his fellow-citizens, being extremely af- 
fable in his manner, eloquent, and in ſhort every way well 
accompliſhed to execute a commiſſion at the Perſian court 
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2 (Q). The Athenians, however, took ſuch meaſures as 
hindered his fucceeding immediately. Thimbro, who com- 


2 XenoPHON. Diopos. ubi ſupra. 


(Q) Antalcidas the ſon of Leon was a man of great parts, though 


of no great probity. To gain the confidence of the Perffans, he 
not only fell into their cuſtoms, but derided and deſpiſed thoſe of 
his own country; nay, he carried this matter fo far, if we may 
believe Plutarch, that he had the aſſurance in a wanton dance to 
mimic Leonidas and Callicratidas, two of the moſt worthy men in 
Sparta; this behaviour of his won ſo much on Artaxerxes, who o- 
therwiſe had a violent antipathy to the Spartans, and uſed to call 
them the moſt impudent men living, that he ſent him from the 
table where he was fitting a garland dipped in an ointment, which 


for the extraordinary richneſs of its compoſition was uſed only by 


the king (62). All which was very agreeable to his own maxim, 
That the ſole means of influencing men is to ſpeak what may delight, 
and to do what may profit them (63). But though he diverted 
| himſelf at the expence of his country's cuſtoms, he could anſwer 
others very tartly who reflected on them; for being aſked in a 


contemptuous manner about the bigneſs of Sparta and the extent 


of its dominions, he anſwered ſmartly, The walls of Sparta are her 


youth, and the points of their ſpears the limits of her territories. An 


Altbenian once bragging in his preſence, That his countrymen have 
often repulſed the Spartans from Cephiſus ; Very true, replied Antal- 
_ Cidas; but awe had never any occaſion to drive yon from Eurotas. Be- 
ing deſirous to gain admiſſion to the Samothracian myſteries, the 


prieſt aſked him, Whether he had never done any great crime? If 
Have, ſaid he, the gods know that already (64). This peace of his 
was very ill received in Greece by ſuch as piqued themſelves on the 


love of their country; nay, there were many at Sparta itlelf, who 
could not forbear expreſſing their reſentment at the abandoning 
their allies to the mercy of the Barbarians, inſomuch that a per- 


ſon of condition faid in the hearing of king Agefilaus, that Greece 
was now in a lamentable ſtate, fince the Spartans themſelves began 


to turn Medes: Say rather, replied the king ſharply, That the 


Medes begin to turn Spartans (65). How little ſoever Ageſilaus 


approved this peace, he ſupported it with all his might, and con- 


ſtrained both the Theban and Argives to accept it much againſt 
their wills. On the whole it muſt be acknowledged, that Antal - 
ciiadat by his art ſecured the ſovereignty to Sparta, and that ſhe loſt 

it by gratifying her own haughtineſs, and her king Ageſilaus's in- 


veterate hatred againſt the Thehbans (66). As to the fate of An- 


talcidas, we ſhall have occaſion to mention it in the text, and ſhall 


therefore put an end to this note here. 


(62) Plutarch. in vita Artaxerx. (63) Plut. in Apoph- 
tegm. Lacon. (64) Idem, ibid. (65) Plut. in vita 

Agel. (66) Xenophon, Hellen. lib. v. Diodor. Sicul. lib. xv. 
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manded the Lacedemonian troops in Asa, for a time did good 
ſervice, but at laſt he was defeated and ſlain ; Teleutias, how- 
ever, gained ſome advantages at fea, and having extremely 
frighted the city of Athens by an attempt on the Pyræus, in- 
clined that city to a peace, to which indeed hardly any of the 
Grecian ſtates were now averſe. As for Sparta, notwith- 


ſtanding her late victories, ſhe found the expence of the war : 


ſo heavy, that it forced her both to wiſh and to ſeek for 
peace; the Athenians, terrified with their late loſſes, recol- 
lected the fatal iſſue of the Peloponneſian war, and deſired to 
be rid of this, leſt its end ſhould prove no better; the Argives, 


finding that all their artifices would avail no longer, but that 


the war would find a place in their country as well as elſe- 


where, wiſhed a general pacification might take place for 
their own particular intereſt. The Perſian king had alſo his 


own. profit in view, he ſtood in need of Greet mercenaries 


for the carrying on his wars, and theſe were not te be had at a 


time when Greece ſtood in need of all her ſubjects: He there- 
fore ſignified to Trribazus, who immediately communicated 


the diſpatches to the Greeks, the terms whereon the king de- 
fired the peace ſhould be made; they were theſe: That the 


cities in Afia, with the iſlands of C enæ and 7 pa 
ſhould remain to him; that all the other flates, ſmal 


Corinth, to which the exiles returned, and every thing elſe 


was done which the Spartans deſired. Such was the peace 
| which from its author was ſtiled the peace of Antalcidas, where- 
by the ſovereignty of Greece indeed was in a manner guaran- 


tied to Sparta, but upon very diſhonourable terms; the 
Greek cities in Afia being intirely abandoned to the Perſian, 


notwithſtanding all the promiſes that had been made them, 
and that Ageſilaus himſelf had fought in their quarrel b. This 
flow of ſucceſs made the Lacedemonians loſe all temper, inſo- 
much, that, on the concluſion of the peace, they began to 
think of puniſhing with ſeverity ſuch as had injured them, or 

| ſuch as they had ſuſpected during the war, as if the domi- 


b XExonon lib. v. Diopos lib. xiv. PLUTARCH, in vita 


Ageſil. & Artaxerx. Cox x. Ng yos, in vita Ageſil. 


nion 


and 
great, ſhould be left free, excepting only Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Scyros, which, having been time. immemorial ſubjeft to 
the Athenians, ſhould remain ſo; that ſuch as refuſed to em- 
brace this peace, ſhould be compelled to accept it by force of 
arms. At firſt the Thebans abſolutely refuſed to comply, be- 
cauſe the government of Bexotia was taken from them; 
but, Ageſilaus making great preparations to invade them, they 
in the end were forced to accede; the Argives too quitted 
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nion of Greece had been a ſmall thing, if their new ſubjects 
did not feel the preſſure of their government . The firſt who 
experienced the weight of their reſentment were the Manti- 
neans, though they had been their confederates and had done 
them great ſervices. The Spartans to have a pretence for 
making war, very modeſtly directed them to quit their city, 
and to retire into the five villages which had ſerved their 
forefathers, where they might be ſure to enjoy peace themſelves, 
and not give any umbrage to their neighbours; this being refuſed, 
Ageſipolis was ſent with an army againſt them, for Ageſilaus 


did not care to command againſt his old friends and acquain- 


tance ; Ageſipolis beſieged the city all the ſummer, but when 
winter drew on the Lacedemonians dammed up the current of 
the river, which thereupon roſe to fuch a height in the city, 


as either to overflow, or throw down their houſes, and this 


compelled the Mantineans to ſubmit to the conditions pre- 
| ſcribed to them by Sparta, and to retire to their old villages 

from that noble city which they had fo. long enjoyed. The 
Pybliaſians were the next; it was objected to them, that they 


had exiled ſome of their own citizens who were in the intereſt 


of Sparta, theſe therefore they were conſtrained to receive a- 
gain, and to do whatever elſe the Spartans required of them d. 
The Olynthians were in the third place to be chaſtiſed, becauſe 
they were become powerful; to ſay the truth, there never 


was a commonwealth which imitated Sparta ſo nearly as did 


this of Olynthus ; for under pretence of freeing the Mace- 
dunian cities from the tyranny of Amyntas, they conquered 


moſt of them and kept them to themſelves ; the Acanthians 


and Apollonians ſignified to the government of Sparta, that 
in a very ſhort ſpace they muſt be conſtrained either to take 


arms againſt Olynthus, or ſubmit to her and fight under 


her banners; Eudamidas was ſent to aſſiſt them with two 


| thouſand men, be marched into Thrace, where he did great 
ſervice, expecting his brother Phebidas, who was raiſing a 


great army and had orders to follow him; but he, paſſing 
through Thebes, in his march had it betrayed to him by Archi- 
as and Leontidas, whereupon he ſeized the citadel called Cad- 


mea and put a ſtrong gariſon into it; this was an open viola- 
tion of the peace, and an act in its nature moſt flagrantly 


unjuſt; yet Agefilaus protected its author, either from an o- 
Fe 85 = verweening 
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verweening paſſion for his own country, or out of an impla- 
cable averſion to the Thebans. On his motion therefore 


Sparta abetted Phœbidas, and transferred the government of 


Thebes to Archias and Leontidas who had put it into his hands, 
an act highly diſpleaſing to the Greeks, and which made them 


very apprehenſive of the power of Sparta ©. Teleutias was ſent 


to command in Thrace, with ftri& orders to reduce the Olyn- 
thians at all events, which he ſet about ſo eagerly, that going 
in perſon to the aſſiſtance of ſome of his troops, who were 


repulſed by the Olynthians, he expoſed his whole army to a 


| tacked him, and carried him off in a few days. 


Cleom- 
brotus ſuc- 
cted Age- 


ſi polis. 


the reſpect which it was thought they deſerved, Ageſilaus march- 
ed againſt them with a great army, at which, however, 
they were not ſo much terrified, but that they made a very 
for a very long 


great loſs, and was himſelf lain upon the ſpot. Ageſipolis, 


as ſoon as the news reached Lacedæmon, was diſpatched to ſup- 
ply his place ; he fought with great ſucceſs, reduced Torone, 


a ſtrong city in thoſe parts, and brought the Olynthians into 


great ſtreights ; but in the midſt of his conqueſts a fever at- 
He was a 
prince of great worth, but of a very mild temper, which 
gave Ageſilaus room to grow upon him, and to make him ſub- 
ſervient to his purpoſes, ſo that he made no great figure in 
the ftate ; yet he died not unregretted, the people ſorrowing 
for the loſs of one who always treated them with kindneſs, 


and Ageſilaus expreſſing great concern for a collegue, with 


whom he had lived long, and without any difference f. 


Ageſipelis having no children was ſucceeded by his brother 
Cleombrotus, but he did not ſucceed him in the command of the 


army, which was intruſted with one Polybiades, who in a ſhort 


ſpace reduced the Olynthians to ſuch diſtreſs, that they were 
compelled to make a treaty with the Spartans, whereby they 
undertook to have the ſame friends and enemies with them and 
to follow them as aſſociates whitherſoever they ſhould lead them 


in their wars s. The Phliaſians having given ſome new offence, 
by not treating the exiles whom the Spartans had reſtored with 


vigorous reſiſtance, and defended their city 


time; at laſt war and famine brought them ſo low, that they 


were conſtrained to yield at diſcretion, whereupon commiſſio- 


ners were named, part Spartans, part of their own exiles, 


to determine which of the citizens ſhould have mercy, and 
which ſhould be put to death. Thus did Sparta govern with 
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pride and cruelty thoſe whom ſhe had moſt unjuſtly brought 
under her dominion ; for by the peace of Antalcidas the 
had engaged, that all the cities ſhould be left to their free- 
dom. Such Thebans as could not endure to ſee their country 
in ſlavery had privately fled to Athens; but, entertaining a 
correſponderice in their native country, they found means to 
be admitted ſecretly, and, having ſtabbed the chief men of 
the oppoſite party, aſſumed the adminiſtration to themſelves. 
The Spartans upon this ſent Cleombrotus their new king at 

the head of a great army to reſtore things to their former con- 
dition, in which, however, he had no great ſucceſs b. At 
his return he left a gariſon under the command of Sphodrias 
at Theſpe, as well to encourage the Thebans in the Spartan 
intereſt, as to awe the adjacent country and lay it under con- 
tribution ; this Sphodrias, either of his own accord, or, as 
ſome ſay, prompted thereto by the artifice of the Thebans, 
attempted to ſeize the Pyræum, which drew the Athenians 
into the quarrel. Sparta might eaſily have ridded herſclt of 
this new enemy, if ſhe had acted juſtly, and puniſhed Sphodrias 
as he deſerved. But here again, king Ageſilaus, being pre- 
vailed on by his ſon, interpoſed and protected the criminal; 
this effectually induced the Athenians to engage in the league 
formed againſt Sparta: upon which Ageſilaus was forced to 
undertake the command again, though he was now at that 
age when the law excuſed him; he invaded Bœotia, but with 
little ſucceſs, Chabrias the Athenian having taught the Thebans 
to fight in much better order than they had heretofore done. 
Towards the end of the campaign, Phebidas, who had been 
the author of this war, was killed with three hundred horſe ; 
the next year Cleombrotus marched againſt the Beotians, but 
the Athenians and Thebans diſputing his paſſage, he was con- 
ſtrained to return. At ſea the Spartans were beaten by Timo- 
theus the ſon of Conon, and in ſhort all things began to decline, 
notwithſtanding the utmoſt care of Ageſilaus, on, whom An- 
talcidas revenged himſelf, for ſome ſmart things he had ſaid of 
him, when he negotiated the peace in Perſia; for the king 
returning home, wounded by the Thebans, the ſtateſman cried 
out, You are properly rewarded, Ageſilaus, for teaching theſe 
Thebans to fight whether they would or no \. In the beginning of 
the hundred and firſt olympiad, Artaxerxes king of Per ſia 
laboured exceedingly in making peace among the Greets, bc - 
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cauſe having the reduction of Egypt in his eye, he ſtood in 


need of their aſſiſtance; in little more than a year he accom- 
pliſhed it, if that can be ſaid to be accompliſhed which was of 
lo ſhort continuance. The Thebans would never accept the 
peace,) and the reſt of the cities had very little regard to it, 
ſuch ſeeds of diſcord being now ſown as could not be rooted 
out. The Lacedemonions had every-where eſtabliſhed while 
they were in power an oligarchical government, which in con- 


i:quence of this peace being in many places overthrown, the 
people, as it was natural for them, began to tyrannize over 


their late maſters, and to treat them with as little juſtice now 
they were degraded, as they had uſed towards them when in 
power. The Perſian king fin wrought for the bringing about 
a ſettled tranquility, which in the beginning of the hundred 


and ſecond olympiad, ſeemed to be nearly effected; the Athe- 


n1ans concurring heartily with the Lacedemonians, and ſhew- 
ing no ſort of countenance towards the Thebans, who till 


refuſed to hear of peace, becauſe the Spartans inſiſted they 
| ſhould ſet the cities of Bæotia at liberty. In this oppoſition 


they were chiefly encouraged by Epaminondas, who deman- 
ded, that before the Lacedemonians gave laws to others, they 


ſhould ſhew a proper regard to theſe maxims of equity them- 
ſelves, by giving up Meſſenia to its ancient proprietors and 


ſetting Laconia free k. This violently incenſed Sparta, and 
at the ſame time did not alittle offend Athens, who could not 


| bear to ſee the Thebans act independently, who had heretofore 


either followed their banners, or thoſe of Sparta. Cleombro- 


tus with an army of twelve thouſand men was ſent into Beo- 
tia ; Epaminondas ſeized the paſſages through which he inten- 
ded to have entered, and forced him to march round, which 

he did, and at length penetrated into Beotia from the fide next 

Phocis, and advancing towards Leuctra, encamped his army 


in the plains in that neighbourhood. The Thebans were 
greatly diſpirited at the ſight of his numerous army, and the 
rather, becauſe many evil omens had happened at their 
marching from home; yet Epaminondas prevailed in a council 


of war, aud carried the queſtion to fight the enemy; in the 


interim, Jaſon, a powerful prince of Theſſaly, arrived with 
a thouſand horſe and fifteen hundred foot, which he brought 
to aſſiſt the Thebans, though on his arrival he ſtrove to make 


peace, and by his endeavours procured a truce to be actually 


concluded. As Cleombrotus was about to retire out of Bæctia, 
he met Archidamus fon of Ageſilaus, coming with a great rein- 
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forcement from Sparta; theſe princes, without any regard 
to the truce, reſolved to march back to Leuctra in order to 
fall on the Bæotians, where they found Epaminondas and his 
troops ready to receive them; that great general, though he 
knew himſelf to be inferior to the enemy, reſolved to have 
none ſerve under him in the day of battle, who were not 
thoroughly inclined to conquer ; he therefore made proclama- 


tion, that all who deſired to depart might do ſo, which per- 


miſſion the Theſpians and ſome others embraced; this done, 
he diſpoſed his army in battalia, placing all his choſen troops 
in one wing, and thoſe he leaſt depended on in the other ; 
the former he commanded in perſon, to the latter he gave di- 
rections, that when they found the enemies charge too heavy, 
they ſhould retire leiſurely, ſo as to expoſe to them a ſloping 
front. Cleombrotus and Archidamus advanced to the charge 
with great vigour, but as they preſſed on the Theban wing 
which retired, they gave Epaminondas an opportunity or 
charging them both in flank and front, which he did with ſuch 
vigour, that the Spartans began to give way, eſpecially after 
Cleombrotus was ſlain, whaſe dead body, however, they reco- 
vered ; at length, they were totally defeated, chiefly by the 


| {kill and conduct of the Theban general, who did mighty ex- 


ecution upon them, four thouſand being killed on the field of 
battle, whereas the T hebans did not loſe above three hundred. 
Such was the fatal battle of Leuctra, wherein the Spartans 
loſt the empire of Greece, which they had held now near five 
hundred years |. „„ 1 5 | 
War the ephort heard the news of this dreadful and unex- Ageſipolis 
pected defeat, they were ſuperintending the Gymnic ſolemni- /#cceeds = 
ties, and though they evidently ſaw what the conſequences Cleom- 
would be of this mighty loſs, yet they did not interrupt or brotus. 
adjourn the feſtival, contenting themſelves with ſending advice Near of 
to their relations of the names of thoſe who had fallen in the _= < lood 
battle. It was at this time that the Spartan virtue ſhone with * a 
greateſt luſtre ; the fathers, mothers, and thoſe who were Chiriſt 
neareſt of kin to ſuch as were killed, aticmbled the next morn- 3-1. 
ing, ſhook each other by the hand, applauding the courage (Ay 


of their children, while the relations of thule who had eſca- 


ped from the battle hid themſelves among the women; or, if 
they were obliged to go abroad, appeared in tattered cloaths, 
with their arms folded, and their eyes fixed on the ground. 
Common people cried out, that now the oracle was accom- 
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pliſhed, which forbid them to admit of a lame king, ſince under 


the ſovereignty of Ageſilaus this !direful misfortune had over- 
taken them. However, in regard to his great abilities, and 
the little hopes they had of Ageſipolis the fon of Cleombrotus, 
who was a perſon but of very mean parts, they appointed Age- 
filaus dictator, or rather legiſlator, giving him a power over 
the laws, for this reaſon ; ſuch as fled from battle were by 


them degraded from their honours, conſtrained to appear in 


_ garments patched with divers colours, to wear their beards 
half ſhaved, half unſhaved, and to ſuffer any to beat them 


who pleaſed without reſiſtance; to execute this at preſent was 


abſolutely inexpedient, power was therefore given to Agefilaus 
to new-mold the conſtitution as he thought fit. But that great 
prince gave on this occaſion ſuch a proof of his wiſdom, as 
ſhewed he was worthy of the truſt repoſed in him, ſuch a 
proof as Plutarch confeſſes hath ſet him above compariſon, and 
which indeed can never be ſufficiently admired. He came out 
of the temple very gravely into the public aſſembly, and by 
one ſhort ſentence reſtored the public peace, preſerved ſuch 
as were under apprehenſions, and at the ſame time ſaved the 
Lycurgic inſtitutes ; this ſentence run thus; Let the laws ſleep 


this day, but to-morrow let them reſume their full vigour w. 
Then, old and lame as he was, he aſſembled an army which 


he led out into the territories of the Arcadians, and purpoſely 
_ avoiding an engagement, after ravaging the country and taking 


a town or two, he returned home, being content to ſhew his 


countrymen that the fortune of Sparta was not entirely loſt. 


Some time after this a peace was concluded; the Mantinæans 


took this opportunity of rebuilding their city, v which exceedingly 
vexed the Lacedemonians, who at length, not able to contain 


_ themſelves, invaded them; but the Mantinæant, ſhutting them 


ſelves up in their new city, refuſed to hazard their ſafety by a 
pitched battle. The Arcadians about the ſame time built the 
great city of Megalopolis, to which from all their villages they 
repaired ; this too offended the Lacedemonians, who thereupon 
invaded Arcadia, and flew Lycamedes the Mantinean, general 


of Arcadia, with two hundred men; this broke the ſpirits of 
the Arcadians, who thereupon ſent to Athens for relief, but 


being denied there, they made their application to Thebes, 
from whence Epaminondas and Pelgpidas were ſent with a great 


army to their aſſiſtance; when they were come into Ke, 


and found themſelves at the head of fifty thouſand men, they 
knew not what to do, the enemy being retired ; ; at laſt it 
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was reſolved to invade Laconia, a thing hitherto unattempted, 


which accordingly they did, and, under the auſpice of Epa- 
minondas, appeared before Sparta itſelf, which till then had ne- 
ver heard of war in its neighbourhood ; in this deſperate ſitu- 
ation of things, Ageſilaus took the command upon himſelf, 


diſpoſing the citizens with ſuch ſkill, and oppoſing the enemy, 


where-ever they attempted to enter, with ſuch numbers, that 
Epaminondas, notwithſtanding he greatly defired it, found it 
impoſſible to attack the place, but was conſtrained to retire, 


waſting the country as he marched off ®. In the midſt of 
theſe misfortunes a very dangerous conſpiracy broke out, two 


hundred of the rebels ſeizing the temple of Diana at Lorien. 
The Spartans would have immediately attacked them and 

put them to the ſword, but Age/tlaus, not knowing how 
far the contagion might reach, prevented them ; and, 
having only one ſervant near him, went in perſon to the place, 
to which when he drew near, he called out, Sirs, you mi/kork 


my orders, I did not direct you to go all to one place, but that 


Jome of you ſhould go there, and ſome there. The conſpirators 
hearing this believed they were not diſcovered, and therefore 
ſeparating immediately went to the poſts which he aſſigned 
them; thus ſeparated they were eaſily ſeized, and being con- 
ducted to examination were afterwards put to death the fame 


night, without any reſpe& had to the ordinary forms of law. 


Epaminondas, when he quitted the territories of Sparta, left 
| behind him ſuch a mark of his virtue and magnanimity, as is 
| ſcarce to be parallelled in hiſtory ; he rebuilt the city of AH 
fene, and recalling the antient inhabitants of M- -/ſenia from the 


ſeveral countries where they had taken refuge, he reſtored them 
to the poſſeſſion of their antient patrimony, after they had loft 


it three hundred years. It is remarkable that theſe M. ſenians, 


notwithſtanding their diſperſion, preſerved the old Doric dia- 
| lect, which continued to be ſpoke amongſt them to the times 


of Panſanias, the geographer and hiſtorian ; when Epaminon- 


das had accompliſhed this, he offered the Laa ien, peace, 
on condition that they quitted all pretenſions to Miſſonia, and 


left Lacania free, which terms were rejected with ſcorn o. 


The preſent diſtreſs of Sparta obliged her to ſue for aſſiſtance 


to her rival Athens, which, whether from a principle of gene- 
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roſity or vain glory is uncertain, was readily ſent them under 
command of Ipbicrates, who in this expedition was ſo 
unlucky as to loſe a great part of his reputation; the military 

* Prudence of Epaminondas putting it out of his power to effect 
any thing to the prejudice of the army under his command. 
The next year the war continued with as great warmth as e- 
ver, Epaminondas being ſent with as great army to join the 
Arcadians, Argives, and Eleans, who were in arms in Pelo- 
ponneſus; the Lacedemonians in the mean time applied themſelves 
aſſiduouſly to all the methods that could be deviſed for reſto- 
ring their affairs. They ſollicited their allies, they manumitted 
ſuch of the Helotes as were willing to take arms, they ſought 
the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, and even of Dionyſius the Si- 
eilian, who ordered two thouſand Gauls and Spaniards to hold 
themſelves in readineſs to be tranſported into Greece as ſoon as 
the ſeaſon would permit. In the interim, the Lacedemonian 
army, conſiſting of twenty thoufand men, fortified the paſſes 
at the iſthmus, and, having ſtrongly retrenched themſelves, 
determined to abide there, in order to hinder Epaminandas and 


| his Thehans from entering Peloponneſus. But this hope was 


* vain; for though the Theban army was far inferior in number, 
yet Epaminondas, having conſidered the extent of their works, 
and that they were apparently weakeſt where the Spar- 
tans were poſted, determined at all events to attack them there, 


which he did with ſuch vigour, that he forced their lines, and 


broke into Peloponneſus, where he waſted the country, redu- 


ced Sicyon and ſome other cities, and afterwards marched to 


| Corinth, which he had alſo taken if it had not been for Chabri- 
as the Athenian, who, being cordially in the intereſt of Spar- 
ta, defended the place ſo well, that Epaminondas was forced 


to retire. Here the Gauls and Spaniards, who were by this 


time come from Sicily, did great ſervice, and in the end of 
the ſummer, being bountifully rewarded, returned home ?. 


De Arca- Tart Lacedemonians, though they were ſtill defirous of 
dians rezt- peace, continued to make as great preparations as poſlible for | 


ed by Ar- 


„ . RES ſupporting the war. Ageſilaus aſſiſted them with his counſels; 


ee Cleomenes, who ſucceeded his brother Ageſipolis after a year's 


the Flood reign, diſcharged the functions of firſt magiſtrate, Archida- 
mus the ſon of Ageſilaus having the chief command of their ar- 
Before mies. In the firſt year of the hundred and third olympiad, this 


Chriſt prince having drawn together a conſiderable body of Spartans, and 


368. their allies, and being aſſiſted by Ciſſidus general in chief of 
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his country for the many inroads, which within a few years 
before they had ſuffered from the Arcadians. Having taken 
Caryæ and put thoſe he took therein to the ſword, he pro- 
jected {till greater conqueſts, till on a ſudden all his attempts 
were checked by a declaration of Ciſſidas, that, his commiſſion 
being expired, he could act offenſively no longer; in conſe- 
quence of which declaration he immediately withdrew. But 
in his retreat, finding himſelf in danger of being ſurrounded 
by the Maſſenians, he ſent to Archidamus to beſeech his aſſi- 
ſtance ; the Spartan immediately marched with all his forces 
to the relief of his ally, and on his arrival fell with ſuch vi- 
gour on the Arcadians and their allies, that he utterly defeated 
them with the ſlaughter of no lefs than ten thouſand men, 
| without ſo much as one Spartan being flain, whereby the 
prediction of the prieſts at Dodona is ſaid to have been fulfilled, 
they having declared, when Archidamus marched, that this 
war would end without any mourning of the Lacedemonians 1. 
Some time after this Epaminondas broke in again, notwith- 


ſtanding all the care that could be taken, into Peloponneſus, 


yet without doing any great miſchief ; the endeavours of the 
Perfian king having diſpoſed almoſt all Greece to think of 


peace, which with much ado was effected, after the Laconian 


or Bæotic war had laſted about five years, in which if Ageſila- 


us was to blame, for having through his hatred of the Thebans 
been a principal author thereof; yet the great ſervices he did 


his country therein, and his preſerving the city of Sparta 
from being taken by a numerous and victorious enemy, were 
ſuch reparations, that we may juſtly commend the Spartans 


for overlooking the failings of their prince, and making uſe of 


thoſe high qualities which were alone capable of preſerving 
them. We have been led to tlis obſervation from the nature 

of this hiſtory, which ſhews how ſoon the haughtineſs of any 
ſtate can raiſe up enemies enough to pull it down, and how far 
the wiſdom of a ſingle perſon may be capable of conſerving 
and reſtoring a dejected and defeated nation both to ſpirits and 
power . In the ſecond year of the hundred and fourth olym- 
piad, there broke out new commotions in Peloponneſus, the 
Tegetzans and Mantinæans making war on each other; the 
former requeſting the aid of the Thcbaus, the latter of the Lace- 
demonians and Atherians, gave occaſion thereby to a new and 


fatal controverſy ; for Ep4:minondas, at the head of a great 
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army marching to the aſſiſtance of his allies, had notice, 
that Ageſilaus, with the whole power of Sparta, was in full 
march to join the enemy ; whereupon conceiving in him- 
ſelf that Sparta muſt be left naked, he directed his march 
thither with the utmoſt diligence. Aenophon himſelf acknow- 
ledges, that this meaſure was fo well taken, and ſo briſkly pur- 
fucd, that nothing could have prevented his ſurprizing the 
place; but by accident a perſon gave notice of his march to 
Ageſilaus, who thereupon diſpatched a courier to Sparta 
to deſire tue citizens to be on their guard; Archidamus no 
ſooner received his father's diſpatch, than he made all proper 
diſpoſitions for the defence of the place; the old men and 
boys he placed on the tops of houſes, that they might incom- 
mode the Thebans by throwing tiles and ſtones ; ſuch as 
were capable of bearing arms he poſted in all the avenues 
of the city, ſo that when Epaminendas came, he had the 
| mortification to ſee that his deſign was diſcovered, and that it 
7 was impoſſible for him to think of entering without great 
| effuſſion of blood; notwithſtanding all this, he attacked the 
place, but was received ſo warmly that he was obliged to re- 
tire; yet Archidamus following him gave an opportu- 
| nity to the Thebans to revenge the death of their country- 
men, which they did by cutting off a great number of 
Spartans, who had thus needleſsly expoſed themſelves by an 
| unwary purſuit. Epaminondas, to make himſelf amends for 
3 this ſucceſsleſs attempt, marched directly to ſurprize Manti- 
3 neu, which he rightly conjectured would be left naked by 
"FF , Ageſilaus's march to the relief of Sparta. Yet here again an 
accident defeated all his wiſdom; ſix thouſand Athenian ſuc- 
| cours were juſt landed in Peloponneſus, and entered Manti- 
'Y  _ x«4 the very day that he attacked it. Theſe being freſh and 
full of ſpirits, had the better of his horſe, and forced him to 
abandon his deſign . Theſe miſcarriages ſunk deep into the 
boſom of this great general, who reflecting that his com- 
miſſion was about to expire, and that, if he retired out of 
Pel:p5nneſus without effecting any thing, he ſhould not only 
loſe his own glory, but that authority alſo to which he had 
raiſed his country; he determined, for the preſervation of 
both theſe, to rifque a battle at all events. When therefore 
he underſtood that Ageſilaus at the head of the Lacedemonians 
and Arcadians with the reſt of the allies, being no leſs than 
twenty thouſand ſoot and two thouſand horſe, were arrived in 
che neighbourhood of Mantinæa, he led forth his army, and 
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having drawn it up in battalia, marched off towards the hills 
of Tegæa, as if he intended to incamp there; but on a ſudden 
altering the diſpoſition of his line to give it the form of a 
wedge, he marched ſuddenly back and fell upon the allies, 
when they expected no ſuch matter ; the confuſion was ſa 


great, that the Thebans would have acquired a very eaſy vic- 
tory, if Epaminondas, charging the Lacedemonians, had not 


expoſed his perſon too much ; for they, knowing well that 
the whole power of Thebes was centered in this ſingle man, 
covered him with darts, many of which he pulled out of 
his fleſh, and returned upon thoſe who diſcharged them; at 
laſt one Anticiates a Spartan ftruck him into the breaſt with 
a javelin with ſuch force, that it broke and left the iron ſtick- 
ing therein, whereupon he fell down, which occaſioned a 
new conteſt for his body, and in this with much ado his coun- 


1 trymen were victorious, though with the loſs of their beſt of- 


ficers. All Greece looked with concern on the iſſue of this 


buſineſs, which was this; that the contending parties, fearing 
the continuance of ſo bloody a war, unanimouſly ſtruck up 
a general peace, excepting only the Lacedemonians, who at 


the inſtance of Ageſilaus refuſed to become parties thereto, 
becauſe the Meſſenians were comprehended therein t; for which 


he is juſtly cenſured by Plutarch, who was likewiſe no leſs 


diſpleaſed at the laſt actions of his life, which were theſe. 
Finding that the Perſian was no longer inclined to Sparta, 
he conſented, for the fake of a large ſubſidy given to his coun- 
try by Tachos king of Egypt, to go in perſon to command the 


Greek mercenaries he had in his ſcrvice ; there for a time he 
was of great uſe to the prince, at whoſe requeſt he went into 
Egypt; but at length, either to gratify his own reſentment, 
or becauſe he thought it more advantagious to his country, 
he deſerted him, and ſided with his competitor ; from whom 
having received a large ſum of money for his good ſervices, 
he imbarked in order to return into Peloponneſus ; but being 


by contrary winds forced on the African ſhore, he died after 
a ſhort illneſs, rather of age and fatigue than of any other diſ- 


tempers, when he had attained the eighty fourth year of his 


life, and had reigned forty one years, leaving behind him the 


character of a wiſe prince, a great captain, and a pathonate 
lover of his country u. (R). 


Archidamus 
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Archida- . Archidamus ſucceeded to his father Agefilaus, he was be- 
mus ſuc- come the darling of the people for the glorious victory he had 
ceeds Age- obtained 
filaus. | SE 
Year of have his actions recorded by writers of eminent abilities, no prince 
the Flood, of Greece ever was happier in this reſpe& than Ageſilaus : Xemophon, 
2637. the beſt hiſtorian of his age and the companion of Agefilaus's la- 
ore hours, was likewiſe the compiler of them. His Grecian hiſtory 
Chriſt, contains a very particular narration of the king's exploits, and his 
362. oration in praiſe of Ageſilaus is a panegyric worthy of the character 
ot that prince and of its writer. Diodorus the Sicilian hath alſo a 
very copious account of the tranſaQions of this king of Sparta ; be- 
ſides which, and the tranſcripts that have been made from antient 
Greek writers by tranſlators and epitomizers , we have his life writ- 
ten by Plutarch, and again by Cornelius Nepos. His expedition into 
Egypt, when he was eighty years old and upwards, is to be the 
ſabje& of this note; this let us take from Plutarch, who hath given 
us the detail of this expedition with peculiar exactneſs. As ſoon 
« as he arrived in Egypt, all the great officers of the kingdom came 
* to pay their compliments to him at his landing; his reputation 
« being ſo great had raiſed the expectation of the whole country 
« which did flock in to ſee him; but when they found, inſtead of 
the great prince whom they looked for, a little old man of con- 
«© temptible preſence, without all ceremony lying down upon the 
« oraſs, his hair uncombed, and his cloaths thread-bare, they fell 
into a laughter and ſcorn of him, crying out, that the old pro- 
verb was now made good, The mountain had brought forth a mouſe. 
They were much ſcandalized at his inſenſibility and rudeneſs (as 
„ they thought it), who when the preſents, uſually offer'd to 
« ſtrangers of diſtinction, were made him of all manner of provi- 
« ſions, took only the meal, the calves, and the geeſe, but re- 
« jeted the ſweet-meats, the confections, and perfumes; and 
« when they did urge him to the acceptance of them, he ſaid, 
* They might carry them to his flaves the Helotes. Theophraſtus ſaith, 
« that he was taken with nothing he ſaw in Egypt ſo much as with 


« the Papyrus, ſo proper for garlands by reaſon of the ſmoothneſs | 


« and pliantneſs of its rind; and when he left Egypr, he defired * 
« the king to let him carry ſome of it home with him. When he | 
joined with Tachos, he found his expectation of being genera- 
+ liſſimo fruſtrated: Tachos reſerved that place for himſelf, making 

« Apefilaus only captain of the band of mercenaries, and Chabrias, 


<« the Athenian, admiral. This was the firſt occaſion of his diſcon- | 


« tent ; but there followed others: He, being daily tired with 
the inſolency and vanity of this Egyptian, was at length forced 
© to attend on him into Phænicia, in a condition much below his 
«« ſpirit and dignity, which, notwithſtanding, he was obliged to di- 
* gelt for a while, till he had an opportunity of ſhewing his re- 
s tentment. It was ſoon afforded him by Ne&anabis, Tachos's 


ce 
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obtained over the Arcadians, and which, becauſe no Spartan 


fell therein, they tranſmitted to poſterity by the name of the 
| | tearleſs 


« own nephew, and a great captain under kim, who took an occa- 
© fion to fall off from his uncle, and was proclaimed king by the 


*© Egyptians. This man invited Ageflaus to his party, and the 


** like he did to Chabrias, offering great rewards to both. Tachos 


had quickly intelligence of this, and had then recourſe to all the 
both 


** ſubmiſſive methods he could think of, in order to engage 
* Agefilaus and Chabrias to his intereſt ; the latter readily yielded 
to his intreaties, and endeavoured all he could to perſuade Aeſ- 
Laus, but he pretended to depend wholly on the orders which 


— ſhould be ſent him from Sparta, whither both the Egyptian 


princes had diſpatched ambaſſadors. The Lacedemonians left the 
** whole matter to Agefilaus, directing him to do what was moſt for 
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had not been long in the ſervice of Nectanabis before a certain 
** Mendefran ſet up his claim to the Egyptian kingdom, and brought 
a hundred thouſand men at his heels to ſupport it. He attempt- 
ed to tamper with Ageſilaus, of which Nectanabis having notice 


© a different method, retiring into a ſtrong city, and ſhutting up 
* himſelf and his troops therein; the Mendefiar advancing inveſted 
the place immediately, and began to fink a ditch, and throw up 


* intrenchments all round the place. Nectanabis all on a ſudden 

talked of fighting, being afraid of being cooped up, and ſtarved 
out; but Age/filaus oppoſed it, for which the Greeks blamed him, 
© and the Egyptians called him traitor ; but he bore all with pa- 


tience, being aſhamed of changing fides a ſecond time. At laſt, 
* when the enemy had almoſt per fected their works, and only a 
narrow aperture was left, Agef/aus went to Nefanabis and ad- 
_ © dreſſed him thus: Now, young man, you have an opportunity 
of ſaving yourſelf; your enemies have been all this time work- 
* ing for yon; if you iſſue out with your forces, you will eaſily 


beat thoſe who guard the gap which is yet open; and as for the 


4 reſt, their own works will hinder them from ſurrounding us. 
« Nectanabis, admiring his wiſdom, exactly followed his advice, 
« by which means he routed his competitor, and leaving the con- 


duct of the war for the future to Agefilaus, he quickly ſubdued _ 


« all his enemies, and ſettled him firmly on the throne. After 


«« this being eagerly deſirous of doing ſtill ſomething more for the 


« ſervice of his country, the king of Sparta imbarked in order to 
return to Greece, carrying with him among other rich preſents 
« a gratuity of two. hundred and thirty talents, as a free gift from 


Neckanabis to the ſtate of Sparta. In this voyage he died, and 


Ddd : tor 


the profit of the commonwealth ; whereupon he immediately 
changed ſides and carried off all the mercenaries with him. He 


began to ſuſpect him, and his ſuſpicion increaſed when Ageſilaus 
* adviſed him to fight this multitude immediately; he took quite 
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tenrleſs battle. In his reign broke out the Phocian, or ſacred 
war, wherein he ſided with the Phacians at the perſuaſion, as 
ſome writers ſay, of his wife Dinicha. Others affirm, ttt 
not only his wife and himſelf were wrought on by the bribes 
of the Phecians, but even the Ephori, the ſenate, and the 
whole republic of Sparta ; but tho” he eſpouſed their quarrel, 
yet he was far from countenancing their cruelty, which on 
the contrary he openly condemned and oppoſed. When Ph:- 
lip king of Macedon began to intereſt himſelf much in the af- 
fairs of Greece, and to take highly upon him for the many victo- 
ries he had gained, Archidamus is ſaid to have ſent him this 
meſſage ; Sir, If you will be pleaſed to meaſure your ſhadow, 
you won't find it a whit longer than it was before. He was by 

no means pleaſed with the cuſtoms of his country, but on 
the contrary thought them burdenſome and rigorous, affecting 
to live freely and without reſtraint, ſuppoſing, that it did not 
at all affect a man's honeſty, if he eat a good dinner: For 


this reaſon he was glad of an opportunity to leave Sparta, 


and of reſiding in a foreign country, where he might live as 
he would, without offending the laws or giving ſcandal to his 
ſubjects; the Tarentines therefore requeſting aid of the Lace- 
demonians for their ſupport againſt their neighbours, Archida- 
mus very readily offered to command the forces that were de- 
creed them, and paſſing on this occaſion over into Italy, he 
was there ſlain near the city of Mandonium after having reign- 


ed fifteen years; his ſtatue was erected at the temple of Ju- 


piter Olympus, an honour which none of the Spartan kings 
had done them except himſelf, which Pauſanias ſuppoſes was 
conceded to him, becauſe he died fighting againſt the Barba- 
71ans, and did not receive thoſe ſepulchral honours which had 


been given to all his predeceſſors x. - 


* Donor. S1cuL. lib. xvi. ST anon. Geogr. lib. vi. PLuT. 


 Apophthegm. Lacon, Pavsan. Lacon. & Meſſen. JL IAN. O- 
5 | N | | 


« for want of honey, which the Spartans were wont to uſe in 
** embalming, his ſervants wrapped his body in wax, and brought it 
„ ſafe to Sparta. Tenopbon has taken much pains to vindicate 


even his deſerting Tachos, which Plutarch juftly treats as an aft of 
_ treachery, proceeding, as he tells us plainly, from the Spartan 
maxim, that all things are juſt that are profitable to one's coun- 
uy 67) 85 Ji PIT". . 


(67) Plutarch, in wit, Agefil. 
Agis 
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Axis the ſon of Archidamus ſucceeded his father; he was a Apis ſuc- 
Prince of great virtue and magnanimity ; he in his youth had ceeds Ar- 
been ſent ambaſſador to Philip of Macedon, who ſeeing him chidamus. 


alone, whereas all other cities ſent many deputies, ſaid with 
an air of contempt, hat | from Sparta but one? Why, Sir, 


Year of 


the flood, 


ſaid Agis, I was ſent but to nel. When afterwards one of 2653. 


the creatures of that prince told him, Philip will not ſuffer 
you to ſet your foot in any other part of Greece. It is a mer- 
cy, ſaid he, that we have a good deal of room at home. Du- 
ring the reign of Alexander, though he hated the MHacedoni- 

ans, yet he did not think fit to expoſe his country to ruin by 
them: but when after the battle of Ius abundance 
of mercenaries fled out of Perfia, he liſted them to the num- 
ber of eight thouſand, and openly declared for Darius; from 
whom receiving money to pay his troops and a fleet, he failed 
over into Crete, part of which he ſubdued. After the battle 
of Arbela he ſtirred up all Greece to revolt, by ſhewing them, 
that, when Alexander had ſubdued Perſia, they muſt become 
a province of his empire, which would be no leſs grievous to 
_ them, than if they had been ſubdued by any of the former 
kings of Perſia; for, as he rightly obſerved, a Grecian king 
_ reigning in Perſia would be a Perſian to them; beſides, ha- 


Before 
Chriſt, 
346. 
A 


ving been always free, he encouraged them to defend their 


freedom, while their capital enemy was yet afar off, and 
would be conſtrained to manage the war by his lieutenants. 
The Greeks, rouſed by theſe remonſtrances, raiſed an army 
of twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, of which 
when Antipa ter had notice, he compoſed on any terms the 
diſturbances in Thrace, and marched ſtrait into Greece with 
_ forty thouſand men. Agis, however, did not retire or ſhun 
an engagement, fo that a deciſive battle was quickly fought, 
| wherein, after a glorious reſiſtance, the Spartans and their 
confederates were routed with the loſs of five thouſand three 


hundred men, Antipater loſing three thouſand five hundred 


alſo. Agis himſelf fell, but in a manner greatly to his honour ; 


for being covered with wounds he was borne by his ſoldiers 
out of the battle, till ſeeing them on the point of being ſur- 


rounded, he commanded them to ſet him down, and preſerve 
- themſelves for the future ſervice of their country; remaining 


then alone with his ſword in his hand, he fought it out upon 


his knees, killing ſeveral of the Macedonians, till at laſt he 


was ſhot through the body with a dart. Such was the glo- 


Y Prur. Apophthegm. Lacon. =* Idem, ibid. Dio- 
bon. Sicut. lib. xviu. Cu r. lib. vi [vsT1N, lib. xii. STRAB. 
lib. vii. Pavsan Attic. | | | 
. rious 


rious death of this moſt virtuous king, who died in defence 
of liberty and his country after a reign of nine years. Yet 
when Alexander heard of this engagement, he was vain e- 
nough to ſay, While ve are fighting Darius in Aſia, there has 
been it ſeems a battle of mice in Arcadia d. 
Eudami- Agęis was ſucceeded by his fon Eudamidas, a prince of great 


das ſuc- wiſdom, moderation, and gentleneſs; he governed all his 


ceeds Agis. 


Year of days in peace, and we have of conſequence nothing of 


the flood him on record, except certain inſtances of his good ſenſe and 


2660. Be. feat capacity for governing in thoſe troubleſome times where- 
fore Thriſt in he lived. The death of Agis had ſo much provoked the 
330. cedemonians, that they were for carrying on a war againſt 
WYNg Macedon at all events, which Eudamidas oppoſed ; and when 


a certain Spartan addreſſed him thus, Why, Sir, when all 


your citizens are for a war, ds you alone adviſe them to conti- 
nue in peace? Becauſe, anſwered the king, I would convince 
them of their miſtale. Another magnifying the victories 
which had been obtained by their anceſtors againſt the Peri- 
ans, and encouraging them from thence to undertake a war 
againſt Macedon, You think, Sir, ſaid Eudamidas,that it is 
the ſame thing to make war againſt a thouſand ſheep and againſt 
fifty wolves. Coming into the ſchool of Xenocrates the phi- 
loſopher, and obſerving that he was very old, he asked what 
was his profeſſion, and ſome body anſwering that he was a 
wiſe man who ſought after virtue, Alas! ſaid he, Is he ſeek- 


mg it at theſe years? When then will he make uſe of it? When : 
Alexander cauſed it to be proclaimed throughout Greece, that 


all the exiles ſhould return in ſafety to their own cities, ex- 
Cepting thoſe of Thebes ; This is a hard caſe, O ye Thebans, 
ſaid Eudamidas, but at the ſame time very honourable ; for it 
is evident, that Alexander fears you only of all the Greeks e. 
All theſe kings had for their collegue Cleomenes the ſon of Cle- 
ombratus, who reigned very long, but without doing any thing 
that was remarkable. „ 


Archida - Archidamus ſucceeded his father Eudamidas, as Areus the 

mus and fon of Acrotatus did his grandfather Cleomenes, but not with- 
 Areus&ngs out ſome diſpute ; his uncle Cleonymus ſetting up a title to the 
of Sparta. throne, though the people preferred the ſon of the elder bro- 
ther to the younger. Cleonymus, however, retired to Pyr- 


_ rhus, whom he brought with an army into his country to abet 
his cauſe, notwithſtanding that the Ephori and ſenate would 
have granted him any reaſonable terms he could have aſked. 


The Spartans ſent Dercyllidas to meet him on the frontiers, 


and to expoſtulate with him on the injuſtice of his invaſion ; 


dDzovos. lib: xvii. e Prur. Apophthegm. Lacon. Paus an. Lacon. 


but 
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but Pyrrhus by one of his courtiers bid him carry this meſſage 
to Sparta, that they ſhould receive their king Cleonymus, or 
he would make them know that they were no better than o- 
ther men. Sir, anſwered Dercyllidas, I your maſter is a 
god we do not frar him, becauſe we have done no wrong 3 
and if he is a man we do not fear him, becauſe we are as good 
as he d. This expedition had well nigh accompliſhed the ruin 
of Sparta, occaſioning much more loſs thereto than either 
of the atttempts of Epaminondas. It is our duty therefore to 
enter into a diſtin detail thereof. Pyrrhus had with him 
twenty thouſand foot, two thouſand horſe, and twenty-four 
elephants. Areus was at this time in Crete, and the city was 
chiefly intruſted to the care of his ſon Acrotatus, whoſe a- 
mours had in a great meaſure occaſioned this war; for he had 
debauched Chelidonis the wife of Cleonymus his uncle, which 
was one great reaſon of his flying to Ne, whom he ac- 
companied in this expedition. When they arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Sparta, which was very unexpected, the OR, Mt 
citizens flattering themſelves that their ambaſſadors would | 1 
have obtained peace, certain intelligence was brought to | 
the king, that the city was ſo meanly provided, and the 
people ſo much amazed, that without queſtion it would 
fall almoſt without trouble into his hands ; when this news 
came it was almoſt evening, yet Cleonymus preſſed hard for e * 
their marching thither that night; but the king, fearing — 
that the darkneſs would afford an opportunity to the ſoldiers . 1 
of poſſeſſing themſelves of all the riches of Sparta, refuſed to 
attack it till day-light ; a thing ſo little expected even by _ 
the Spartans themſelves, that in Cleonymus's houſe the Helotes 
were buſy in 28 a ſupper, not doubting, but Pyr- 
rhus would take up his lodgings there. But when it was 
known, that his ſoldiers had pitched their camp near the 
walls, the ſenate aſſembled to conſider if any thing could 
be done for their preſervation ; and the firſt ceſolution they \ 
came to was, to ſend the women immediately over into 4 
Crete, which reſolution ſome way taking wind, the Spar- | 
tan ladies aſſembled together, and having deputed Archi- 
damia to carry their ſentiments to the ſenate, ſhe entered. C 
the room with a ſword in her hand, addrefling the aſ- A 
ſembly in theſe words: Do not, my lords, entertain {5 mean | | 
an opinion of the Spartan wamen, as to fancy that they will 
ever out-live Sparta; inſtead of conſidering whither we are ts 
fly, confider what we are to do, and be aſſured we will under- 
take any thing far the ſervice of our country ©. Upon this it 


d Prur. Apophthegm. e PLUTARCA, in vit. Pvrra. 
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was reſolved to fink a trench directly oppoſite to the enemies 
camp, and to defend the extremities thereof by burying wag- 
gons to their axle-trees croffing each other, in order thereby 
to prevent the paſſage of the elephants. When this work 


| was begun, the women came out many of them in their ſhifts 


to affiſt the men in years who were employed in digging ; for 
they would not allow any of the young men to fatigue them- 
ſelves, leſt they ſhould be unable to ſuſtain the enemies charge 
in the morning. The dimenſions of the trench once ſettled, 


which ſome tell us, were theſe, viz. the breadth fix cubits, 


the depth four, and the length eight hundred feet ; the wo- 
men took a third part of it, and engaged to finiſh it by morn- 
ing 7. When day began to break, and the troops of Pyrrhus 
were in motion, the Lacedemonian ladies armed the men for 
the fight, repreſenting to them, as they were buckling their 


armour, and putting their ſpears into their hands, how glorious 


an opportunity they had of conquering the enemies of their 
country in the ſight of their mothers, wives and daughters, or 


of falling in its cauſe. As for Chelidenis, ſhe retired to her 
own houſe with a halter about her neck, to ſhew, that if 
things went amiſs, ſhe would rather end her own life, than 


live again with her huſband. Pyrrhus faw with amazement 
the labour his troops were to undergo ; however, he led them 


in perſon to the aſſault, where they fought with the utmoſt 
fury againſt the Spartans, who, conſidering for what they 


fought, made a moſt deſperate reſiſtance ; in the mean time 


Ptolemy the ſon of Pyrrhus drew off two thouſand Gauls and 
other choice men from the attack, and, marching to one of 


the extremities of the ditch, employed them in dragging out 
the waggons, which at laſt with much ado they effected, and 


began to draw them off towards a neighbouring river. Acro- 


tatus was the firſt who perceived this deſperate miſchief, 
which he immediately ſought to remedy ; for ruſhing through 


the city with three hundred men, he paſſed round by the 


ſides of the hills and charged Ptolemy's troops in the rear, 


who thinking of nothing leſs, and being in no poſture of de- 
tence, he forced numbers of them into the ditch, and drove 


the waggons they had removed over the reſt to the great joy 
of the Spartans ; where Pyrrhus charged in perſon, the at- 


tack was ſuſtained with greateſt vigour, and one Phyllius a 
Spartan gave ſuch a demonſtration of invincible courage as is 


ſcarce any where to be found recorded ; he foughtin the front 
of his countrymen's ranks, till he found himſelf ſo exhauſted 
through the many wounds he had received, that he was no 


f JusT19, lib. Xv. c. 4. 9 — 
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longer able to ſtand ; when he called to the commanding 
officer, and having reſigned to him his poſt, retired as far 
back as he could, that his body might be out of the reach of 


the enemy when he fell. The battle, as it began with the 


day, fo it ended therewith, and Pyrrhus being extremely fa- 
tigued retired to his tent, where he ſlept very ſoundly till to- 
wards morning, when he had the following dream: He 
thought he ſaw himſelf throwing lightning on Spurta which 
ſet it all on fire, with the joy of which he awaked ; he im- 
mediately ran to his council of officers, and communicated to 
them his viſion ; but Lyſimuchus his favourite did not under- 
Rand the viſion in the ſame light with the king; Thon #naro- 
eff, Pyrrhus, ſaid he, that with ns places firickin with 
lightning are accounted facred ; am therefore of opinion, that 
the gods have hereby ſignified to thee, that Sparta is as ſarrid 
and inviolable as a plate ſtricken with 2 Well, re- 
plied Pyrrhus, I am ready to own, ny friend, that nothing can 
be more uncertain than our conjettures concerning theſe things; 


yet this remains certain ſtill, that we ought to do our duty; 


and therefore, without thinking more of my dream, let us pre- 
pare for the attack®. The aflault was no leſs vigorous than 
Feud day before, nor did the Lacedemonians defend themſelves 

with leſs vigour, the women remaining all day at the trench, 

_ ſupplying the ſoldiers with arms, ammunition, meat, drink, 
and whatever elſe they wanted, binding up their wounds, and 
carrying them off in caſe they were diſabled; at laſt, how- 
ver, Pyrrhus prevailed in the very attempt his ſon had miſ- 
carried in the day before, and of a ſudden appeared within 
the waggons, charging at the head of a great number of horſe 
with mighty refolution. In vain the Lacedemonians crowded 
from all fides to impede his paſſage ; they were trodden down 
dy his horſe, and Pyrrhus was on the very point of entering 
the city when an arrow ftruck his ſteed to the heart; the 
| beaſt, flouncing in the agonies of death, threw him off, and 


his ſoldiers, in the firſt confuſion, not knowing whether he 


as well as his horſe was not ſlain, gave back; upon which 
the Spartans preſſed on them fo eagerly, and diftributed 
their darts with ſuch ſucceſs, that when Pyrrhus was re- 


mounted he thought it beſt to retire, ſuppoſing that the third 
day would put an end to this conteſt, when after the heat of 


the action the Spartans had leiſure to feel their wounds ; z nor 
would he in all probability have been miſtaken, if he had 


dealt the next day with none but thoſe whom he engaged be- 


ü PLUTARCH. in vit. Pyrrh. 
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fore. The good fortune of Sparta prevented this; for one 


of Antigonus's captains, having intelligence of their diſtreſs, 


and of the noble ſtand they had made, adventured with a 
body of troops under his command to throw himſelf into the 
place, where he was ſcarce arrived before king Areus himſelf 


entered with two thouſand freſh men. Fyrrbus notwith- 


ſtanding aſſaulted the place the third time, but with little 
ſucceſs ; whereupon he embraced an invitation given him to 
march to Argos, and endeavoured to rid himſelf of this un- 
lucky buſineſs as well as he could; yet here again he found 
himſelf diſtreſſed, for king Areus being once come did not care 
to part with him ſo, but ſent a choice body of horſe to infeſt 
his rear. The king, vexed at this inſult, ordered his fon 
Ptolemy with ſome ſquadrons under his command to march to 
the aſſiſtance of the troops attacked, where the young prince, 


more ambitious of glory than careful of life, expoſing himſelf 
too much was ſlain, Pyrrhus, when he heard the news, im- 


mediately jumped on horſeback, and charging with unwont- 
ed fury on the Lacedemonians ſlew many of them, and par- 
ticularly their commander in chief, with his own hand ; he 
afterwards quitted his horſe and fought on foot, and when he 
had ſatiated himſelf with deſtroying numbers of the Spartans, 
he continued his march to Argos h. Areus is very much 
blamed for his conduct on this occaſion : it is ſaid, that when 
 Pyrrhus was retired, purſuing him was needleſs, and ſerved 


only to throw away the lives of many brave men; but it 


ſeems the Spartan king was of opinion, that no ſafety could 
be hoped for till Pyrrhus was out of Greece; for this reaſon 
he poſted away in perſon to Argos with a thouſand choice 
foot, and yet he ſcarce arrived time enough there to ſave 
the city, a gate of which having been perfidiouſly opened to 
Pyrrhus in the night, he entered it before the citizens were 
aware; however, they ſtood to their arms, and while they 


were hotly engaged with the enemy, Areus came to their 
aid; Pyrrhus at laſt perceiving that he fought under great 


diſadvantages would have retreated 3 but his orders being 
miſtaken, and his forces and elephants ftill continuing to en- 
ter the city, he was at laſt beat from his horſe by a woman, 
who, ſtanding on the top of her houſe, and perceiving him a- 
bout to puſh his horſe upon her ſon, diſcharged a thick tile at 


His head, which ſtruck him on the temple, took from him his 


ſenſes, and before he could recover them an officer of Anti- 


gonus's army ſtruck off his head. Concerning this Areus 


b JusT1N, lib. Xv. c. 5. - 1 Jusriy, Hiſt, lib, xxy. c. 5. 
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we know nothing farther than that he was a zealous 

defender of the liberties of Greece, as far as the broken and 

diſtreſſed ſtate of his country would give him leave; for 

when he underſtood, that Athens was in danger of being op- 

preſſed by Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus, he a 0 

armed in its defence, and was ſlain valiantly fighting at the 

battle of Corinth x. To this prince the beſt ede re re- 

ferred that letter to Onias the high prieſt, which we find re- 

corded in the book of Maccabees (8). He was ſucceeded in 


k Prov. in vic. Demetr. 11 Maccab. xii. 20. Joanp n. 
Antiq. Judaic. lib. xii. c. 5. 


(S) The letter above referred to runs thus: 
Areus king of the Lacedemonians, to Onias the high-prieſt, 
greewmg ; | | 
It is found in writing, that the Lacedemonians and Jews are bre- 

thren, and that they are of the flock of Abraham : Now therefore, 
fence this is come to our knowledge, you ſhall do well to write to us f 
your peace (69). This letter is exactly in the Laconic tile, and de- 
ſerves therefore to be preferred to that which we find in Feſepbus, 
wherein Demoteles is named as ambaſſador from Sparta; the form 
of the letter is ſaid to be ſquare, and the common ſeal of Lacede- 
mon is deſcribed as having repreſented thereon an eagle holding 
a dragon; the learned primate of [re/and hath been led into a great 
miſtake, by paying too much regard to this Few writer; for it is 
certain, that this letter could never have been ſent to Onias the 
3d of that name, high-prieſt of the Jews, who flouriſhed when there 
were no kings at all at Sparta; this the learned prelate was ſo well 
aware of, that to get over theſe difficulties, he ſuppoſes one eus 

a nobleman of Sparta to have taken the title of king in the pen- 
ning of this epiſtle (70) ; but here again is a new and greater diſfi- 
culty incurred than the former; Jonathan in his letter to the Lace- 
demonians, ſpeaking of the epiſtle before us, ſays it was wrote a long — 
time ago, which no way quadrates with the time in which Jeſephus | 2 
and archbiſhop Uher place it; the truth is, this letter was not — 
written to Onias the ſon of Simon, but to Onias the firſt, who was 8 
undeniably cotemporary with this king Areus, of whom we have 


treated in the text. In this we have followed the opinion of the Te 9 
judicious Dr Prideaux (71). We take the liberty of adding, that | "2 
there is the more reaſon to ſuſpe& ſome alteration in this letter b ; 
Foſephus, becauſe when he comes to give us Jonathan's letter, he 


(69) i Maccab. xi. a. 70) Uſſer. Annal. F. T. A. I. P. 
4531. (71) Conneflion of the Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſta- 
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his thrane by his ſon Acrotatus, who had fo valiantly de- 
fended Sparta when attacked by Pyrrhus. 


The as of Or the other houſe Archidamus the fourth of that name, 
Archida- the fon of Eudamidas, governed with great reputation; he 


mus IV. 


king of 
Sparta. 


Endami- 


das ſuc- 
ceedi his 


father 


Archida- 


Mus. 


better; thus it runs according to Fo/ephus : Jonathan, bigb- prieſt 
of the Jews, and the ſenate, and commonalty of the Jews, to the 
epbori, ſenate, and peaple of the Lacedemonians, greeting (72). 
Whereas in the book of Maccabees the addreſs is thus: Jonathan 


the time when the letter from Areus was ſent to Onias. 


was 2 prince of the true Spartan race, who was deſirous to 
maintain all Greece in freedom, and to repreſs, if it had been 
poſſible, the mighty power of the Macedonian kings, which 


like a torrent ſwept all before them; and though for a time 
they might be reſtrained from doing much miſchief, by their 
being obliged to turn their arms elſewhere, yet, whenever 


they had leiſure, the- were ſure to ſeek ſuch an authority in 
Greece as ſuited not with her liberty. Archidamus had ſtrug- 


gled againſt the ſtream when it was moſt rapid, that is, when 
Demetrius Poliorcetes after ſubduing Athens ſought to make 


himſelf maſter of Sparta; twice Archidamus. oppoſed him in 


the field, but was ſo unfortunate as to be as often defeated, 


nor could any thing have ſaved the virgin city of Sparta 


from the rage of the victor, if the declenſion of his affairs in 


Afia had not conſtrained him for a time to abandon all thoughts 
of Greece n. He was ſucceeded by his ſon, but how long he 


reigned, or at what age he died, is uncertain. | 


Eudamidas the fon of Archidamus was the collegue of A- 


crotatus, he married Ageſiftrata, by whom he had two ſons, 


Aegis and Archidamus n. As to his acts, we find no mention 
ot them in hiſtory: It is probable, that, being a man of ſmall 


parts, the government reſted chiefly in Acrotatus, who could 


not but be highly beloved by the people on account of his great 
valour, and many virtues. Ariftedemus, who had made him- 


„. PLUTARCH. ubi ſupra. " PLUTARCH. in vit. Agid. 


has takev the liberty to alter its addreſs alſo, and not at all for the 


the high-prieft, and the elders of the nation, and the priefls, aud the 
other people of the Jews, unto the Lacedemonians their brethren ſend 


greeting (73). Neither ephori or ſenate are mentioned here, they 


were probably put in by Foſephus to make the letter look the bet- 


ter. The name of Demoteles is alſo inſerted in this letter, though we 
kind nothing of it in the letter recorded by the author of the book 
of Maccabees. How the Spartans and the Jews came to be related, 


muſt be conſidered in another place; our buſineſs here was to fix 
(72) Antig. Judaic, lib. xiii. c. 5. (73) 2 Macc. xii. 6. 
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ſelf prince of Megalopalis, was the capital enemy of the Lace- 
demonians, ſeeking by all means to abaſe a nation, who were 
always ready to take arms for liberty, and who alike hated 
the oppreſſion of tyrants themſelves, or to ſee their neigh- 
bours oppreſſed by them. Acrotatus, at the head of the 
Lacedemanian army, endeavoured to make head againſt this 
- prinee, who was grown formidable to all Peloponneſus ; but, 
his fortune being no way equal to his merit, his forces were , 
routed, and himſelf lain, leaving the kingdom to his young 
ſan Areus,to whom Leonidas the ſon of Cleonymus was tutor or 


protector, and he dying after a very ſhort reign, Leonidas ſept . 
into the throne in 2 own right . 

Leonidas had been bred up, or at leaſt bad long lived, in 8 
the court of Seleucus, which made him extremely fond of chat ſucceeds 5. 
pomp and grandeur which he ſaw affected there; at Sparta pupil in te 
he had a great opportunity of indulging his ambition and lux- throne of 
ury, the people being greatly altered from what they were Sparta. 
before, and the Lycurgic maxims grown not only into diſſue- 
tude, but contempt: One Opytadeus, being raiſed to a chair 
among the ephori, and taking occaſion from thence to gratify his 
unnatural prejudice againſt his own ſon, procured a law 
whereby all men were left at liberty to diſpoſe of their lands 
by gift or ſale, or by teſtament at the time of their deceaſe. 

This ſubverted the very foundations of the ſtate, for by de- 
grees the lands were moſt of them transferred from the an- 
tient Spartan families, ſo that though they were reduced now 
to about ſeven hundred, not above one hundred of theſe had 
any lands, but lived in the city lazily, without employment, 
and without wealth, their ſpirits ſinking with their fortune, 
and with both the credit and glory of the Spartan ſtate ?. 

THe collegue of Leonidas of the other houſe was Agis the 
ſon of Eudamidas, a young prince of great hopes; he ſhewed fon of Eu- 
| himlelf both juſt and obliging to all men, and in the gentleneſs damidas 

of his liſpolition and ſublimity of his virtues, not only exceed- attempts to 
ed Leonidas who reigned with him, but all the kings of Spar- reſtore the = 
ta from king Ageſilaus. For though he had been bred very corffitution 

tenderly, and in abundance of all things by his mother Ageſi- of Sparta, 
rata and his grandmother Archidamia, who were the weal- 
thieſt of the Lacedemonians.; yet before the age of twenty, 

he ſo far oyercame himſelf as to renounce effeminate plea- 
ſures. He was a very handſome perſon and of a Sans be- 
haviour ; yet, to give a check to the vanity he might take 
therein, would always 80 plain and mean in his cloaths. In his 
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diet, bathings, and in all his exerciſes he choſe to imitate the 


old Laconic frugality and temperance, and was often heard to 


ſay, He would not deſire the kingdem, if he did not hope by 
means of that authority to reſtore their antient laws and diſci- 


pline. This maxim of his governed his whole life; he en- 


deavoured to affociate himſelf with men of intereſt and capa- 
city, ſufficient to bring about the great deſign he had formed 


of thoroughly reforming the ſtate. Agefilaus, his uncle by 


the mother's ſide, was one of his principal counſellors, a man 


of great eloquence, but no great virtue; the part he took in 
this buſineſs being chiefly owing to his ſon's perſuaſions, whoſe - 
name was Hypomedon, one of the worthieſt men of his age. 


This Ageſilaus brought over his ſiſter king Agis's mother to 


the ſentiments of her ſon, notwithſtanding her averſenefs to 


them at firſt; and ſhe in a ſhort time brought over moſt of 
the ladies of Sparta, which was a thing of prodigious conſe- 


quence, fince they had always a mighty ſtroke in political af- 
fairs, and their huſbands feldom took any ſtep without their 
advice. On this occaſion, as on many others, they ſhewed 
their great good ſenſe and virtue ;for when they had thorough- 
ly conſidered the matter, and perceived that though theſe 
new regulations would take away their finery and their trin- 
kets, yet at the ſame time it would reſtore the credit of ar- 
ta, and give her new luſtre in the world ; they came into it 


unanimouſly,' and endeavoured to engage their huſbands to 
reliſh the propoſal, which they found no difficult taſk to per- 
form among the groſs of the people, who, partly becauſe they 
{aw the power of the ſtate decline, and partly from their na- 
tural fondneſs for revolutions, were eager to ſee the thing ac- 


compliſhed. But the few in whoſe hands the wealth of Spar- 


ta was centered grew very uneaſy ; they applied themſelves to 
Leonidas, telling him, that, as he was an older and wiſer 


man than his collegue, he ought to interpoſe, and not ſuffer the 
conſtitution to be deſtroyed to gratify the ambition of a young 
man. For theſe poſſeſſors of money called that the conſtitu- 
tion by which their uſurious gains were to be preſerved, and 
trembled at the name of Lycurgus, as runaway ſlaves are 
wont to do if they hear that of their maſter. Leonidas was 
afraid to meddle with the people, whom he faw evidently in- 
clined to favour his collegue and the ſcheme which he had form- 


ed. He therefore applied to the principal magiſtrates whom 
he laboured to bring over to his opinion, that Agis intended 


to eſtabliſh an independent power in his own perſon by in- 


clining the people to his intereſts ; firſt by a remitting of debts, 


and then by an equal diviſion of lands. The party he formed 
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by theſe ſuggeſtions was very conſiderable ; however, Agi: 
_ perſiſted in his reſolution ; and, when his friend Lyſander was 
choſen one of the ephori, actually preſented his rhetra or de- 
cree to the ſenate ; the chief articles of which were theſe : 
That every one ſhould be free from his debts ; all the lands to 
be divided into equal portions ; thoſe that lay betwixt the valley 
of Pellene and mount Taygetus as far as the cities of Mallea 
and Sellaſia into four thouſand five hundred lots, the remainder 
into fifteen thouſand ; theſe laſt to be ſhared by ſome choſen out 
of the adjacent countries, men able and fit to bear arms; the 9 
firſt among the natural Spartans, admitting alſo ftrangers to if 
ſupply their number, ſuch as were young, vigorous, well edu- 
cated, and ingenious. All 4 were to be divided into fifteen 
companies, ſome of four hundred, ſome of two, with a diet and 
diſcipline agreeable to the laws of Lycurgus. The matter be- 
ing hotly debated in the ſenate, Lyſander began to doubt the 
event, and therefore, without ſtaying to put the queſtion, 
convoked a general aſſembly of the people; in this aſſembly 
both the kings, the ephori, and other conſiderable perſons were 
heard, and by long orations ſought to ſhew the conveniency 

or inconveniency of the ſcheme, according as they were inclined 

or averſe to it; at laſt, however, it was rejected in the ſenate, 
though but by one voice, and from the time of that rejection 
the people in general attended on and paid their court to Agis, 
while the richer citizens, and thoſe eſpecially who had placed 

| their money out at intereſt, applied themſelves to Leonidas. 

_ _ Lyſander, however, contrived a method for removing him 
out of the way; he cauſed an accuſation to be preferred againit 
him for the breach of two old laws, the one forbidding the 
kings of Sparta to marry a ſtranger, the other prohibiting 

travel to foreign countries. By the help of theſe accuſations 
and practiſing a little on the ſuperſtitious temper of the peo- 
ple, he fo terrified Leonidas, that he fled to the temple of 
Minerva for ſhelter. Upon this Lyſander ſtirred up Cleom- 
brotus, who was of the royal houſe and who had married the 
daughter of Leonidas, to pretend to the kingdom, of which 
when Leonidas had notice, he withdrew, taking his daughter 

With him, who choſe rather to fly with her father, than to 

reign with her huſband 4. „ 

Cleombrotus, being raiſed to the regal dignity, concurred Cleom- 

with Agis in all his deſigns; but the next year the ephori he- brotus 
ing choſen out of the oppoſite faction, they cited Lyſander ſicrecds 

and his friends to appear before them, and anſwer for what Leo 
they had done during their adminiſtration ; they in this diſ- * CURES 


fulſtien. 
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treſs had inſtantly recourſe to the kings, beſeeching them to 
protect thoſe who were threatened for having performed their 
command ; Lyſander at the ſame time ſuggeſted, that the 

hori were created only to take care of the ſtate in caſe any 
ifference happened between the kings; but that while they 


agreed, theſe magiſtrates had no right to call in queſtion any 
acts they thought fit to authorize. Agis and Cleambrotus be- 


ing perſuaded of this reſolved to make Lyſander and his 
friends eaſy immediately; they therefore went directly 


to the 


lace where the ephor: were fitting, removed them from their 
eats, and placed others in their room, the firſt of thefe be- 
ing Ageſilaus. Such a tranſaction as this could not well hap- 
pen without a tumult, but, through the great care and fteady 
integrity of Agis no blood was ſpilt, nor did any ill accident 


happen. Ageſilaus indeed had projected the murder 


of Le- 


onidas as he was on the road to Tegæa; but king Agis hav- 
ing notice of it ſent a conſiderable number of his own friends 


to eſcort him; things being in this fituation the kin 


have proceeded both to the cancelling of debrs and to the e- 
qual diviſion of lands, had not Ageſilaus prevented it, by 


would 


pretending that it would not be ſafe to attempt both at one 


time; but that firſt the debts ſhould be cancelled, and then 
that monied men would more readily come into a diviſion of 
lands; this he ſaid, becauſe he had himſelf a good eſtate, but 
was greatly in debt; wherefore he ſought to rid himſelf of 
the importunities of his creditors without parting with any of 


his poſſeflions. The kings, and even Lyſander, were deceiv- 


his ſchemes, cauſing all obligations to be brought 


ed by his ſpecious pretences, ſo that they came readily into 


in and 


burnt immediately, but referring the diviſion of lands to a fur- 
ther opportunity, which greatly diſpleaſed the people. Aegts 
quickly perceived this, and therefore he ſought to repair his 
error by immediately dividing the eſtates ; but Ageſilaus ſtill 


found means to put it off, under one pretence or other, till 


Agis was obliged to go with a body of Spartan troops to the 


aſſiſtance of the Acheans. In his abſence he loſt all bounds 
of modeſty, and acted fo tyrannically, that by the time Agis 


returned a conſpiracy was formed for reftoring Leonidas, 
which was accordingly effected; and upon this Agis fled to 


the temple of Minerva, and Cleombrotus to that of Neptune. 


Leonidas ſhewed more reſentment againſt his ſon-in-law than 
againſt Agis, he went to his ſanctuary, and reproached him 
with his ingratitude and want of duty, and threatened him 
with death ; but his daughter Chelonis, interceding and hold- 


ing the two children ſhe had in her arms, prevailed fo far as 
to have his ſentence changed into that of perpetual 
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ment ; in which ſhe accompanied him, notwithſtanding all 
the intreaties of her father; which extraordinary tranſaction 
hath drawn this reflection from Plutarch, that Cleombrotus 
was happier in being baniſhed with ſuch a wife, than he could 


409 


be in the poſſeſſion of a kingdom without her (T). 


Leonidas, once reſettled on the throne, began to contrive Leonidas 
all the methods poſſible for drawing Agis out of his ſanctuary ; reſtored to 
but all his attempts failed, at laſt he corrupted ſome of the the ling. 
king's friends, who were wont to viſit him daily to condole dom, and 


with him, and after a time to carry him to the baths and on, 
guard him back again. The names of theſe perſons, for it e rp 


is but juſt that they ſhould be always recorded, were Ampha- 
res, Demochares, and Archeſilaus. The firſt of theſe had 
borrowed abundance of rich goods and plate from the mother 
of king Agis; he therefore conceived, if that prince was 
taken off, he ſhould acquire the poſſeſſion of them; the other 


Pr vr. ubi ſupra. 


(T) The character of Che/onis the wife of Cleombrotus is one of 
the moſt noble and moſt laudable in the Spartan hiſtory; we can- 
not therefore be blamed for inſerting her ſpeech to her father, 
which ſhe pronounced in a mourning habit and in a ſuppliant poſ- 
ture, thus: This mourning veſt, theſe dejected looks, and all 
*© thoſe other tokens of unutterable woe, which cannot be con- 
“ cealed, are not worn for the ſake of Cleombrotus, but were put on 


to condole with you in your baniſhment ; and now you are reſtor- 


* ed to your country and to your kingdom, muſt I ſtill re- 
« main in grief and miſery ? Or would you have me attired in my 
„ feſtival ornaments, that I may rejoice with you, when you have 
killed within my arms the man to whom you gave me for a 
„ wife? Either Cleombrotus muſt appeaſe you by mine and my 


children's tears, or he muſt ſuffer a puniſhment greater than his 


“ faults have deſerved: He ſhall infallibly ſee me die before him, 
«© whom he ſo tenderly loves. To what end ſhould I live, or 
« how ſhall I appear among the Spar/an ladies, when it ſhall fo 
% manifeſtly be ſeen that I have not been able to move compaſſion, 
“ either in my huſband for the ſake of my father, or in my fa- 
* ther for the ſake of my huſband? I was born, it ſeems, to be 
“ diſhonoured and diſgraced both as a wife and a daughter, in 


that relation which is neareſt to me in each capacity. As for 


& Cleombrotus, I ſufficiently diſowned his cauſe, when I forſook 
him to follow you; but now you yourſelf will juſtify his pro- 
s ceedings, by ſhewing to the world that for the fake of a king- 
* dom it is juſt to kill a ſon-in-law, and be regardiels of a daugh- 
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two were bribed by Leonidas; theſe men therefore took an 
opportunity, when king Agis was returning from the baths, 
and relied entirely on their protection, to ſeize him; Am- 


pbares catched him by the arm, Demochares, being a ſtrong 
man, threw a cloak over his head and muffled him up; then 


their aſſociates coming in to their aſſiſtance, they dragged 
their ſovereign away to the common priſon, where the new 


ephbori, conſtituted by Leonidas, ſat ready to judge him. 
To give the greater colour of juſtice to their proceedings, 


ſome ſenators were by, but they took care that they ſhould 
be ſuch as were of their party. As ſoon as the king came in, 
they aſked him how he durſt attempt to alter the govern- 
ment? At which he ſmiled without affording them an an- 
ſwer, which provoked one of the ephori to tell him, That he 
ought rather to weep, for they would now make him ſenſible of 


his preſumption. Another aſked him, Whether he was not 
conſtrained to do what he did by Ageſilaus and Lyſander? To 


which the king with a compoſed countenance anſwered, I 
was conſtrained by no man, the deſign was mine, and my in- 


tent was to have reſtored the laws of Lycurgus, and to have 


governed by them. But do you not now, ſaid one of his judges, 
repent of your raſhneſs? Ne, replied the king, though I ſee my 
death is inevitable, I can never repent of ſo- juſt and honourable 
an intention. The ephori then ordered him to be haled away 


and ſtrangled. The officers of juſtice refuſed to obey, and 


even the mercenary ſoldiers declined ſo unworthy an action; 


 Whereupon Demochares, reviling them for cowards, forced 


the king into the room where the execution was to be per- 
formed. Agis about to die, perceiving one of the ſerjeants 
bitterly bewailing his misfortune, M eep not, friend, for me, ſaid 
he, who die innocently; but grieve for thoſe who are guilty of 
this wicked act; my condition is much better than theirs. Then 
ſtretching out his neck, he ſubmitted to death with a con- 
ſtancy worthy both of the royal dignity and his own great 
character. Immediately after Agis was dead, Amphares went 


out of the priſon gate, where he found Ageſiſtrata, who caſting 
herſelf at his feet, he gently raiſed her up, pretending ſtill the 


ſame friendſhip as formerly. He aſſured her ſhe need not fear 
any further violence ſhould be offered againſt her ſon ; and that, 
if ſhe pleaſed, ſhe might go in and ſee him ; ſhe begged her 
mother might alſo have the favour of being admitted, and he 
replied no body ſhould hinder it. When they were entered, 
he commanded the gate fhould again be locked, and the 
grandmother to be firſt introduced; ſhe was now grown very 


old, and had lived all her days with great reputation of wiſ- 
dom and virtue. As ſoon as Amphares thought ſhe was diſ- 


patched, 
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patched, he told Ageſiſtrata ſhe might now go in if ſhe pleaſ- 
ed; ſhe entered, where beholding her ſon's body ſtretched 
on the ground, and her mother hanging by the neck, ſhe 
ſtood at firſt aſtoniſhed at ſo horrid a ſpectacle; but after a 
while recollecting her ſpirits, the firſt thing ſhe did was to aſ- 
ſiſt the ſoldiers in taking down the body; then covering it 
decently, ſhe laid it by her ſon's, where embracing and kiſ- 
ſing his cheeks ; O my ſon, ſaid ſhe, it is thy too great mercy 
and goodneſs which has brought thee and us to this untimely end. 
Amphares, who ſtood watching behind the door, hearing this, 
ruſhed in haſtily, and, with a furious tone and countenance, 
ſaid to her, Since you approve fo well of your ſons's actions, 
it is fit you ſhould partake in his reward. She, riſing up to 
meet her deſtiny, only uttered theſe few words; I pray the 
gods that all this may redound to the good of Sparta", Archi- 
damus the brother of Agis ſaved himſelf by flight, but was 
conſtrained to leave his wife, who had juſt lain in, behind 
him; her, becauſe ſhe was the heireſs of a great eſtate, Leo- 
nidas compelled by force to marry his own fon Cleomenes; 
to this the young lady was very averſe, yet in the end ſhe was 
forced to comply. Cleomenes behaved towards her with ſo 


much tenderneſs and humanity, that ſhe became quickly re- 


conciled to her marriage, but continued to hate her father- 
in-law for all that. Cleomenes was too young to conſummate 
the marriage as yet, but having an extreme tenderneſs for his 


wife, he would often beg her to relate to him the ſtory of A- 
gis's murder, at which he wept, and by degrees began pri- 


vately to follow his example; yet he followed it according to 
his own diſpoſition, which was by far more bold and vio- 


lent than that of Agis. He was conſtrained, however, to 


bridle his defires till after the death of his father, he well 


knowing, that both the king and the nobles were too much 


diſſolved in luxury and eaſe ever to incline to, or ſo much as 
bear with, the execution of his deſign. T - 

ON the death of Leonidas, Cleomenes mounted the Spartan Cleome- 
throne alone, and in the very beginning of his reign found nes /uc- 
himſelf obliged to exert both his conduct and his courage, cet Leo 
Aratus at the head of the Achæans had formed a grand pro- nidas. 
ject of uniting all the Peloponneſians into that league; the 2 2 
youth of Cleomenes ſeemed to furniſh him with an opportunity 6 TO 
of trying the diſpoſition of the Spartans, which he neglected 2 
not, but ſuddenly invaded the Arcadians their neighbours and Chrigt 
their friends, who lived in a manner under their protection “. 235. 


The ephori upon this ordered Cleamenes to ſeize on a paſs into x 
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Laconia, which was then in the hands of the allies of the 
Achæans, which he performed, and afterwards diſappointed 
Aratus in a ſcheme he had formed for ſeizing Tegæa and Or- 
chomenium; upon which the young king ſent a meſſage full 
of ſneer to Aratus : the old ſtateſman deriding his youth aſk- 
ed Democrites, a Spartan exile who lived with him, What 
fort of a perſon this Cleomenes was? Why, my friend, re- 
plied the Spartan, I will anſwer you in few words ; i you 
lade any thing to do againſt the Lacedemonians, let me adviſe 


you to begin before this young eagle's talons are grown. In the 


ſubſequent courſe of the war, Aratus by his great ſkill ob- 
tained ſome advantages over the Spartans ; but Cleomenes 
gave therein ſuch ſhining inſtances of his courage and military 
virtues, that this great captain grew himſelf apprehenſive, and 
the people of Sparta ſeemed to take new ſpirit from their 


king. The ebert, however, were for putting an end to the 


war, becauſe they did not care to run any hazard, and be- 
cauſe they were not a little afraid of ſucceſs, which they knew 

would raiſe not only the power, but the credit of Cleomenes, 
which they dreaded more than that of their enemies. The king, 


who was a man of great penetration, ſaw clearly, that with- 


out reducing the power of the ephori, he ſhould have nothing 
more left him than the title of king, with this farther 
mortification, that he ſhould ſee the power of Sparta ſink 
daily, without being able to hinder it. In this perplexity he 
took a bold reſolution of ridding himſelf of the ephor: at 

once; this he communicated to ſome of his friends, who 
agreed to aſiift him in it from the ſame generous defire of re- 
ſtoring the glory of their country. The firſt ſtep that was 
taken in this buſineſs was the recalling of Archidamus the bro- 
ther of Agis, who on his approach to Sparta was murdered 
by his brother's enemies, not without ſome ſuſpicion that 
Cleomenes conſented thereto ; but this ſeems to agree little 
with his character, and Plutarch, who reports this ſuggeſti- 
on, owns, if there was any truth in it, he was forced there- 
to u. When it appeared a point out of diſpute, that without 
an army a revolution could not be effected, he by money pre- 


vailed on the ephorito engage in a war, and to give him the 


command. His mother Crate/icl:a, a woman of great ſpirit, 


perceiving the difficulties her ſon had to ſtruggle with, mar- 


ricd again, that ſhe might fix a nobleman of great intereſt to 
his party, and at the ſame time engaged to give up her own 
tortune, perſuading her huſband alſo to come to the ſame 


© Prur. in vit. Cleom. Id. ibid. Pol 1 b. I. v. 
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terms, whenever a diviſion of goods and of lands ſhould be 
made. Cleomenes, carrying ſuch as he ſuſpected moſt into 
the field with him, did many things there worthy of a Spar- 


tan prince; but withal he took care fo to haraſs his arm 

with quick and almoſt continual marches, that many deſired 
to be left behind in Arcadia; with the reſt he advanced ſlow- 
ly towards Lacedemon. When he drew near the place, he 
ſent a ſmall party headed by ſome of his confidents, who ſur- 


_ prized the ephori at ſupper, killed four of them upon the ſpot, 
and had killed the fifth if he had not counterfeited himſelf 


dead, and thereby gained an opportunity of retiring, wound- 
ed as he was, to a temple, from whence he came forth next 
day without being injured. On the morrow Cleomenes came 
into the forum, ordered all the chairs of the ephori to be re- 


moved, except one which he reſerved for himſelf, then he 
made a moſt artful apology to the people for what he had done 
(); he ſhewed them the neceſſity of reſtoring the Lycurgic 


inſtitutions, 


(U) It is from Plutarch that we learn the purport of the king's 


| ſpeech on this occaſion, which it is neceſſary for us to report here, 
not only as it nearly concerns the preſent thread of our hiſtory, but 


becauſe we have referred ourſelves to it elſewhere, as containing ſe- 
veral curious particulars relating to theSpartan policy, Cleomenes then 


in this harangue alledged, That the government, as it was fram- 
ed by Lycurgus, was compoſed of the kings and the ſenate ; and 


* that that mode! of government had continued a long time, and 
« needed no other ſort of magiſtrates to give it perfection. But 


« afterwards in the long war with the Me/enians, when the kings 
being to command the armies had no time to attend civil cauſes, 


«* they choſe ſome of their friends, and left them to determine the 
« ſuits of the citizens in their ſtead. Theſe were called epho:, 
« and at firſt kchaved themſelves as ſervants to the kings, but af- 
% terwards by degrees they appropriated the power to themſelves, 
% and erected a diſtin ſort of magiſtracy. An evidence of the 


truth of this may be taken from the uſual behaviour of the kings, 
% who upon the firſt and ſecond meſſage of the ephor; refuſe to go, 
* but upon the third readily attend them: And Aferopus, the 

« firſt that raiſed the epberi to that height of power, was not ep 


& ys till many years after their inſtitution ; therefore, whilſt they 


s wmaddeſtly contained themſelves within their own proper ſphere, 
4 ift was better to bear with them than to make a diſturbance. But 
that an upſtart introduced power ſhould fo far deſtroy the old 
model of government, as to baniſh ſome kings, murder others, 


« without hearing their defence, and threaten thoſe who deſired to 


„ ſce the beſt and moſt divine conſtitution reſtored in Sparta, was 


«© untufferable. Therefore if it had been poſſible for him without 


„ blood-ſhed to have freed Lacademon from thole foreign plagues, 


luxury, 
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inſtitutions, and aſſured them, that though the ſituation of 


things had obliged him to make uſe of violence in effecting 


this reſolution, yet for the future he would pay a ſtrict 
regard to the laws, though for his own ſafety he proſcribed at 
this time fourſcore citizens. He was the firſt who delivered 
up his whole ſubſtance to the public ſtock, wherein he was 
followed by his father-in-law and other friends. In aſſigning 
the lands, he gave ſhares to all whom he had baniſhed, pro- 
miſing to recall them as foon as was conſiſtent with the pub- 
lic ſatety ; immediately after he reſtored the old Laconic way 
of educating youth, of eating in public, and of doing their 
exerciſes together ; he alſo raiſed a conſiderable body of troops, 
and diſciplined, and armed them in a new manner; to ſhew 
his diſlike to tyranny, and to remove any umbrage that his 
citizens might take at his doing all theſe things by his own au- 
thority, he aſſociated his brother Euclidas in the kingdom, 
declaring, that for the future there ſhould be always two kings 
at Sparta, as there were in times paſt, and that he would not 
erect a monarchy in order to tranſmit it to his poſterity ; 
which declaration of his was extremely grateful to the people. 
But that which of all others ſerved to eſtabliſh moſt the power 
and the character of Cleomenes, was the courſe of his own 


life, which was in nothing more ſtately or more expenſive 
than that of the meaneſt citizen. There were in his houſe no 


4 luxury, vanity, debts, and uſury ; and from thoſe more antient 
« evils, poverty and riches, he ſhould have thought himſelf the 
„ happieſt king in the world; having, like an expert phyſician, 
«© cured the diſeaſes of his country without pain. But now in this 


* neceflity, Lycurgus's example favoured his proceedings; who 
being neither king nor magiſtrate, but a private man, and aim- 


ing at the kingdom, came armed into the market-place, inſo- 
« much, that king Charilaus fled for fear to the altar : But he, be- 
* ing a good man and a lover of his country, readily conſented to 
« Lycurgus's project, and admitted an alteration in the ſtate. Thus 


„by his own actions Lycurgus ſhewed, that it was difficult to cor- 


«<< rec the government without force and fear; in uſing which, he 
% ſaid he would be ſo moderate as never to defire their aſſiſtance, 


but either to terrify or ruin the enemies of Harta's hippineſs 
and ſafety. He commanded that all the land ſhould b: left in 


common, and private claims laid afide : That debtors ſhould be 


« diſcharged of their debts, and a ſtrict ſearch be made who were 


«« foreigners, and who not. That the true Sartans recovering 
„their courage might defend the city with their arms; and that 


they might no longer ſee Laconia, for want of a ſufficient num- 


ber to ſecure it, waited by the Ztelians (70). ; 


(70) Plutarch. in wit. Cleom. 
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purple furnitures, no canopies or cloths of ſtate, no ſuperb 
chairs or couches for indulging eaſe, but a plain king, and 
every thing plain about him : When any offered petitions, he 
ſtepped forward to receive them, talked graciouſly to every 
body, redreſſed all the injuries that were done by others, and did 
none himſelf ; yet had his virtue nothing in it of auſterity or af- 
fectation; he was naturally of a pleaſant temper, which he in- 
dulged. When ſtrangers dined with him he had plenty of wine, 
which was ſet down in a braſs veſſel, with filver cups near it,ac- 
cording to the number of the gueſts, every man being permitted 
to drink what he pleaſed, being neither deſired nor forced to 
drink more; being informed that Aratus and the Achæans were 
preparing to give him ſome diſturbance, from an apprehenſion | 
that after theſe alterations he durſt not leave the city, he 
immediately marched with a body of troops into their terri- 
tories, and cut them out work enough at home. In the 
courſe of the war, he gained ſuch advantages over Aratus, 
as made that great ſtateſman and captain decline being choſen 
captain general of the Achæans next year as he was wont; 
| yet did not Cleomenes make any ill uſe of his victories, or at- 
tempt to oppreſs the cities which fell into his power, but re- 
ſtored them to their liberty, and, where they had been ex- 
pelled, recalled their antient inhabitants. The Achæans were 
ſo much frighted with this unexpected run of ill ſucceſs, that # 
they were ready to liſten to any terms which Cleamenes ſhould 7 
think fit to offer. That generous victor declared, that he 
ſought nothing more than to be acknowledged general of the 
Greeks, and that he was ready to deliver up the priſoners 
without ranſom, and to reſtore the cities he had taken. 
| Lerna was appointed for the place of treaty, the Achæans be- 
ing willing to accept of the king's terms; but Cleomenes 
marching thither ſwiftly heated himſelf very much by the way, 
and, drinking in the midſt of his heat a draught of cold wa- 
ter, threw himſelf into a fever, which was attended with the 
loſs of his ſpeech ; he ordered, however, the principal cap- 
tives of the Achæans to be ſet at liberty, and put off the 
meeting to another time and place. This accident ruined 
him and Greece; for Aratus, who till this time had approved 
| himſelf a moſt worthy Grecian commander, now ſuffered envy, 
jealouſy and ſelf-conceit, to triumph over his virtue and his 
love for his country; and he, who in his youth had expelied 
the Macedonians out of Peloponnejus merely from the love of 
freedom, now privately recalled them, fearing that Cleomenes, 
the moſt worthy of the Spartan kings, ſhould be raited to that 
| | dignity 
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dignity which he ſo highly deſerved *. When Cleomenes was 
recovered, he advanced towards Argos, where the Achæans 


held their aſſembly ; but when he drew near, Aratus cauſed 


deputies to be ſent him, to inform him, that he muſt either 
enter the city alone, or be content to treat without the place; 


to which Cleomenes anſwered, that he was unjuſtly dealt with, 


for they ought to have told him ſo plainly at firſt, and not 
now, when he was come to their very doors, ſhew their 
jealouſy, and deny him admiſſion. Not long after he declared 
war, and began to act offenſively. Upon this the whole 


league of the Achæans was put into a ferment, moſt of the 


towns being ready to revolt and break the union ; becauſe on 
the one ſide the people had been made to hope for a diviſion of 
the lands, and a diſcharge of their debts ; and on the other 
the nobility grew weary of Aratus's power, and were almoſt 
all of them provoked againſt him for having called the Ma- 
cedonians into Peloponneſus. Encouraged by theſe miſunder- 
ſtandings, Cleomenes invaded Achæa, where he firſt took Pel- 
lene by ſurprize and beat out the Achæan gariſon; after- 


wards he made himſelf maſter of Phenæon and Penteleon. Not 


long after he ſurprized Argos, and in a very ſmall ſpace of 
time raiſed himſelf to greater power than any of his prede- 


ceſſors, and his city to greater pre-eminence than ſhe had 


ever held in Greece. In this ſpace he would very gladly have 


treated with Aratus, offering him any terms to have engaged 
his friendſhip ; but he was immoveable in his reſolution of 
deſtroying the Spartan greatneſs ; with this view he procured 


the caſtle of Corinth, which was the key of Peloponneſus, to 
be delivered up to Antigenus, who ſuddenly came to his aſſiſt- 


_ ance with an army of twenty eight thouſand foot and twelve 


hundred horſe. Cleomenes though he was much inferior to 
the enemy, yet defended the far greater part of Peloponneſus 


till Argos was betrayed ; even there he did great things, and, 
when over-powered by numbers he could do no more, made 
2 moſt glorious retreat. At this time he received from Sparta 
the news of his wife's death, at which he was exceedingly 


grieved; for though the Spartans were remarkable for being 


fond huſbands, yet Cleomenes was diſtinguiſhed for his fond- 
neſs even among them. He bore his grief, however, like a 
hero, and like a king; he went to his houſe, indulged his 


ſorrow with his mother and other relations, and then return- 
ing to the camp reſumed his functions of a monarch and a 


general, without ſuffering his private concerns to interfere 
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with public affairs. Ptolemy at this time offered him his friend- 
ſhip in caſe he would ſend him his mother and his ſon as hoſ- 
tages. This demand troubled Cleomenes; he went often to 
break the matter to his parent, but was unable to do it; at 
laſt, when it broke out, Crateſiclea burſt out a laughing; 
Well, faid ſhe, was it this you were afraid of telling? Why 
do you not put me on ſhipboard, and ſend this carcaſs where it 
may be ſerviceable to Sparta, before age waſtes it unprofitably 
here ? n ſhe was going on board, ſhe withdrew her ſon 
into the temple of Neptune, where, having wept and embrac- 


| ed each other, Come king of Sparta, ſaid ſhe, let us dry our 


tears, that no ſigns of grief may appear when we go out, nor 
any token of weakneſs appear unworthy your dignity or the 
honour of our country, fince our actions are all that are in our 
power, and events belong wholly to providence. She wrote af- 
terwards to him from Egypt : King of Sparta, do what is 
worthy of your country and may redound to its profit ; nor, for 


the ſake of an old woman and a little child, fland in fear of 


what Ptolemy may do. Cleomenes ated in this unequal war 
with all the conduct and valour that could be expected in the 
moſt excellent captain among the Greets 17. He had to do 
with a numerous army compoſed of veterans, well armed, 
well diſciplined, and well paid; his own troops were 


moſt of them new raiſed, many of them half armed, and 
nothing but what he could get to ſubſiſt them with. Yet he 


kept the war out of Laconia, took the city of Megalopolis, 


which was bigger than Sparta, in the midſt of king Anti- 
gonus's armies, and when he had taken it generouſly offered 
to reſtore it untouched to its citizens, but they rejecting his 


offer, he abandoned it to the plunder of his ſoldiers *. After 
this he harraſſed the territory of Argos, raiſing mighty 


contributions, though Ant:igonus and the Macedonian forces 
were in that very city. This even in his own time was 


ſtiled raſhneſs, arrogance, and a vain-glorious ſhew of ſhort- 


lived ſucceſs ; and it is owing to Polyb:us, that poſterity con- 


fiders it in a different light; for he tells us, that though the 
generality believed Cleomenes to have ated from a deſperate 


, yet men of the beſt diſcernment and underſtanding 


agreed, that he behaved with great prudence and judgment. 
true ſtate of the caſe is this; Cleomenes ſaw, that though 
at preſent he could make head againſt his enemies, yet in a 


ſort time he ſhould be deſtroyed without fighting; he there- 


* pr ur. ubi ſupra, & in vit. Arati. Pol . ubi ſupra. *PLurT, 
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fore ſought to provoke Antigonus to fight, where his choice 
of ground might give him an advantage; and here again 
Antigonus gave a ftrong teſtimony of his conſummate ſkill in 
military affairs ; for notwithſtanding the murmurs of his own 
troops, the outcries of the Greeks, and the inſults of Cleome- 
nes, he kept himſelf where he was, and would not ſuffer ei- 
ther his own, or the paſſions of others, to puſh him upon a 


Rep which might be injurious to his fortune. But afterwards, 


when he had it in his power to fight, and Cleomenes by reaſon 
of his poverty could no longer decline it, he gave him battle 


at Sellaſia, where, partly through the ſuperiority of the Ma- 


cedonian troops, partly through the treachery of Damoteles, 
the Lacedemonians were defeated with a vaſt ſlaughter of their 


' mercenary troops, and With almoſt the utter deſtruction of 


their own; for of ſix thouſand Spartans only two hundred 


| eſcaped. In the beginning of the action Cleomenes had the 


better, at leaſt in that part of the army where he commanded 
in perſon ; but looking behind him, and ſeeing the other 


wing commanded by his brother ſurrounded, he cried out, 


Thou art loſt, dear brother, thou art loft ; thou brave example to 
our Spartan youth, and theme of our matrons ſongs This miſ- 


fortune of Cleamenes deſerves the more to be pitied, ſince, if 
he could have avoided fighting but two days, he muſt have 


ſeen Antigonus conſtrained to abandon the Achæans; for 
within that ſpace after the battle meſſengers arrived in his 


camp from Macedonia, which brought advice of ſuch diſ- 


orders there as forced him immediately to return . When 
the battle was over, Cleomenes retired to Sparta, where, how- 


ever he knew it was impoſſible for him to ſtay, nor indeed 


did he reſt there above a few hours; for, after having given 


a few directions, he went to his own houſe, where, with- 
out taking any refreſhment, he leaned himſelf, in his armour 


as he was, againſt a pillar, and conſidering what he ſhould 
do, he at length determined to retire to Egypt ; which re- 
ſolution he and his friends immediately put into execution, 
going directly to Gythium, there imbarqued on board a few 
ſhips, and paſſed over to Ptolemy Euergetes, who entertained 
him honourably while he lived ; but his ſon growing ſuſpicious 
of him confined him, which Cleomenes at length x: 

With twelve friends forced the place where he was confined ; 
but finding it afterwards impracticable to eſcape, they ſlew each 
other. Ptolemy Philopater in revenge of this cauſed the body 
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' of Cleomenes to be expoſed on a croſs, butchered his mother, the 


reſt of his family, and all her attendants. Miſerable end of ſo 
great a man, who ſought only to make his country free, and his 
countrymen virtuous ! In him ended the Herculean race of 
Spartan kings, if we except the ſhort reign of Ageſipolis which 
we ſhall preſently mention (X). 


AFTER 


(J In this note we ſhall vindicate our hiſtory of the reign of Clee- 


meet, which we confeſs to be very little conſiſtent with the account 


iven us by Polybizs, though we acknowledge that he is, generally 

king, a mot judicious and impartial writer, and had great op- 
portunities of knowing the true ſtate of things at the time of which 
we are ſpeaking; and yet we affirm, that he has not ſpoken of 


to demonſtrate in this note: Firſt, That Polybius, hath injured the 
character of Cl/eomenes in his hiſtory ; and, Secondly, That the cau- 
ſes of his miſrepreſentations may with probability, and even with 


certainty, be aſſigned. Firff then, Polybius, opening to his rea- 
der the cauſes of the Cleomenic war, writes thus: When this avar 


awas kindled, and Cleomenes bad ruined the republic of Lacedemon, 


and converted a lawful authority into tyrannic poauer, Aratus, who ſaw 


that this prince made war with no leſs conduct than walour, and being 


at the ſame time afraid of what might be attempted by the Etolians, 
thought it neceſſary to counterwork their projects (71). In this paſſage 
Cleomenes is roundly declared a tyrant, and undoubtedly he was ſo 
in the opinion of all the Acheans ; and the hiſtorians of thoſe 
times dealt fo freely with his character, that the great Livy makes 


no ſcruple of calling him Cleomenes the firſt tyrant of Lacedemon (72). 
Pauſanias is yet more outragious : he ſays, that Cleomenes, follow- 
ing the example of the great Pauſanias, who gained the battle of 
Platæa, affected tyranny, and thereby diſguſted the Lacedemoni- 
ans ſo much, that they hated the thought of kings ever after (7 3). 
Yet all theſe great men are moſt certain iy in the wrong; nay, Po- 


 Iybius and Pauſanias are ſo of their own ſhewing. For the firſt every 


where admits, that Cleomenes was a prince of great wiſdom and 


mildneſs, as well as intrepidly valiant, and of a lofty ſpirit. The 
_ reaſon for which he ſtiles him a tyrant is, as appears from the fore- 
going paſſage, becauſe he altered that condition cf the republic 
in which it ſtood when he aſcended the throne. It is confeſſed he 
did ſo, but that this could not denominate him a tyrant, we will 
ow” from Polybius himſelf. In another part of his wiitings, de- 


ting like a grave politician, as indeed he was, on the ruin of 


(71) Polyb. Hip. lib. iv. (72) Liv. lib. xxir. (ez) Pane 
in Corinthiacts. | | | 
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Cleomenes things exactly conformable to truth, whence we conceive . 
we had a juſt right to differ from him, notwithſtanding his great and 
eſtabliſhed reputation. Two things therefore we ſhall endeavour 
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The flateof © AFTER the fatal battle of Sellaſia, Sparta fell into the 
Sparta af- hands of king Antigonus, who, out of regard to the merit 


of 


Cleome- the Spartan ſtate, he makes uſe of theſe words: Lycurgas, in 


part from the laws of 


from their enjoining an equality of poſſeſſione, a fimple frugal life, 
and continual exerciſe, how could C/zomenes be a tyrant for 


« providing by his laws for the harmony of his citizens, for the ſecu- 
« rity of his polity, and the maintenance of liberty, hath done ſo 


4 well, that his inſtitutes ſeem rather to be divine than human. An 


% equality of poſſeſſions with a ſimple and i ve courſe of 
« life, could not but render men honeſt and ſociable in private life, 
« and quiet and peaceable in public concerns; finally, continual 
«« exercife, and a readineſs to undertake any kind of labour, could 
4e not fail of making them both valiant and indefatigable (74) 
He then ſhews, that their affecting conqueſt engaged them to de- 
Lycurgus, and induced their ruin ; and in the 
very place where he calls Cleomenes tyrant, he commiſerates the La- 
cedemonians, for having from a ſtate of perfect freedom ſunk by de- 


gtees into that of abject ſlavery under Nabis, by a continual de- 
clenſion from the Lycurgic inſtitutes. Now, if the flavery of the 


Lacedemonians and their ruin aroſe from their leaving the laws of 
Lycurgus, and if the laws of Ly derived their chief excellence 


8 
that declining condition, in which he found the Hartan republic, 


into that form, as near as might be, wherein Lycargus left it? but 
perhaps it will be faid he acted tyrannically in putting to death 


the ephori, and in effecting this alteration by force; yet if this be 
admitted, it will ſubvert all the Greet notions of liberty. The 


ephori were not eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus, they had exceeded the li- 


mits of their office, they had deſtroyed the conſtitution by intro- 


| ducing the ſale of lands, they had moſt impiouſly murdered Agis 
their natural ſovereign, and, in one word, by keeping one of the 


thrones of Sparta vacant, which they did by force, violated 


the fundamental laws of the ſtate, and had, as Polybius phraſes it, 


changed a legal authority into a moſt deteſtable tyranny, from which 


 Clromenes reſcued his country, and reſtored it to its antient luſtre and 


liberty by the only way it could be effected, that is by force. That 
Cleomenes was legally king of Sparta,. Polybius himſelf owns ; that 


the change he wrought did not make him a tyrant, we have proved, 


and conſequently we have ſhewn, that Livy was in an error when 


he tiled him the firſt of the Lacedemonian tyrants. We will next 
 ſhew the falſhood of Pau/anias's account; he ſays, that Clromenes 


affected the empire of Greece, and Polybius intimates the ſame thing, 


but they offer no facts to ſupport it; and the contrary thereof is 


evident from the current of Polybius's hiſtory. A tyrant is one who 
ſacrifices public rights to his particular views, which Clcomenes had 
mighty opportunities of doing, and whenever he had them 


| (74) Fragment. lib xiii. | 
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of their anceſtors, treated the inhabitants with great kindneſs 
and indulgence; they in return for this behaved for a time v 


quietly, and, ſubmitting to the preſent ſituation of things, 


acted in ſuch a manner as might give leaſt umbrage to Aratus 
and the Acheans, who were the king's friends; as long as 


Cleomenes lived, though an exile, and at laſt a priſoner in Egypt, 
conſtantly rejected them. He brought his paternal eſtate into the 


public ſtock when he new-modelled Sparta; he reftored all the ci- 


ties he took to their ancient form of government, when he might 


have annexed them to his own dominions, and choſe to have allies 


where he might have had ſubjects; with reaſon therefore have we 


concluded with Plutarch, that he did not affect the tyranny of Greece. 
As to the latter part of Pauſanias's cenſure, that the Spartans ſo ha- 
ted the memory of Cleomenes, it is diametrically oppoſite to truth; 
for Polybius tells us, that after his flight into Egypt they remained 


without kings, becauſe they tenderly loved Cleomenet, and ardent- 
ly wiſhed and expected his return. Theſe are his very words, and 
he afterwards tells us, that as ſoon as they knew that Cleomenes was 
dead, they reſolved to be no longer without kings. We come 


now to the ſecond part of what we propoſed, the cauſes of Polyb:- 


1's miſrepreſentations, and they were no other than thoſe which 
have been and will be common in the world, as long as it is inhabi- 

ted by men. Polybixs lived in theſe times: He was by birth of 
the city of Megalopolis which Cleomenes deſtroyed ; he was an 4- 
|  chaan ſtateſman, a profeſſed and zealous friend of Aratus, the ca- 


pital enemy of this prince whom he ſo much decries. Aratus ſought 


” bring all the Peloponneſian flates into the Achæan league, and 
why ? that they might be thereby ſafe againſt the Macedonian 
power; Cleomenes oppoſed this, becauſe it was contrary to the in- 


tereſt of Sparta, which would have thereby become inconſiderable. 


 Fratus endeavoured in a time of full peace to have executed his 


ſcheme by force, on a ſuppoſition, that Clcomenes being a young 


man might have been eaſily depoſed. After all, when Clcomenes in 
his own defence had humbled the Acbhæant, he did not pretend to 
reduce them into ſabjection, but offered to join with them to ſupport 

the liberty of Greece againſt the Macedonian kings; but Ararus, 


reſolying to have all things his own way, called in theſe very 


| Macedonians, delivered up to them Acro-Corinth, deſtroyed the 
Lacede monian kingdom, induced the ruin of his own country, and 


was himſelf poiſoned by Philip king of Macedon, whom he vainly call- 


eld and imagined to be his pupil. Polybias, miſled by Aratus's notions, 


paints Cleomenes as a tyrant, though he took the only method to 


| Preſerve Greece free, and Greece loſt her freedom becauſe he failed 
in his deſign; this has appeared fince, and Plutarch, who was a 


true friend to liberty and virtue, living without the reach of pre- 


| Judice, has done that juſtice to Cleomenes which Polybius denied 
him (75). Ee 


(75) Hift. lib. iv. Plut. in vit. Cleom. ati & Philopeem. 
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the Spartans lived as well as they could under the government 
of the ephori and ſenate ; but as ſoon as the news came of 
his death, and they were once thoroughly aſcertained it was 
true, new ſtirs aroſe, in which Adimas, one of the ephori, 

_ endeavoured all he could to moderate the people; and when 
his collegues had ſummoned them to meet in arms, he had the 
courage to repreſent to them, how little their behaviour cor- 
reſponded with their circumſtances, and how unreaſonable it 
was for them to involve themſelves in their preſent unſettled 
condition in a new war with the Macedonians, who not long 


ago had vanquiſhed them, and had ever ſince treated them 


well. The people of Sparta, like the people of moſt other 
cities, were inclined to liſten to reaſon as ſoon as they began 
to underſtand it, which the reſt of the ephori perceiving, they 
and their aſſociates gathered about Adimas and ſtabbed him; 


which once done, they did what they pleaſed, Soon after this 


Philip the ſon of Antigonus arrived with a great army on their 


frontiers, when the Spartans ſent deputies to make their ſub- 


miſſion, which when the king had heard, he ſuffered them to 
withdraw, and cauſed the matter to be afterwards debated 
in council. Moft of thoſe who compoſed it, after repreſent- 
ing the Lacedemonians as a turbulent and factious people, de- 


clared, that the king ought to treat them as heretofore Alexan- 


dier had done the Thebans, that is, put their principal men to 


death, and humble the reſt by a very ſevere chaſtiſement. But 


the king, though but ſeventeen years old, differed from them ; 


| he ſaid, the ſedition of the Spartans turned to their own hurt, 
that on his appearance they had offered to ſubmit themſelves 


and become his ſubjects ; and that to put their principal men 
todeath, and mal-treat the reft, would be unworthy of a prince ; 
he therefore contented himſelf with telling the deputies, that 
he ſhould have his eye upon the Spartans for the future, and 
therefore adviſed them to be quiet ; after which he diſmiſſed 
them b. . 

Lycurgus THE tolians, making new diſturbances in Greece, were 
and Ageſi- very deſirous to engage the Lacedemonians in their in- 


polis e/e- tereſt ; to this end they ſent Machates embaſſador to Sparta; 


ed kings. he endeavoured to perſuade the ephori to chuſe two kings, and 


to unite themſelves ſtrictly with the Ætolians; but thoſe ma- 
giſtrates, liking neither of his propoſitions, procured them 
both to be rejected by the people, notwithſtanding that a ſtrong 


party had declared themſelves for Machates. This party after 


his departure found means to ſtir up the people fo effectually 
againſt the ephori, that at a folemn feſtival they murdered 


h PoLYs, lib. iv. PLUT. in vit. Arat. 
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them at the temple of Pallas, and elected others, whom they 
directed to elect kings. In conſequence of this, they choſe 
firſt Ageſipolis a boy, the grandſon of Cleombrotus whom Leo- 
nidas baniſhed, and appointed Cleomenes, the ſon of Cleombro- 
tus and the child's uncle, his tutor. For the other king they 
ſet up Lycurgus, a man, no way allied to the royal family, 
or at leaſt never conceived to be allied to it, till by giving a 


talent a piece to the ephori, they declared him of the Hercu- 
lean race and the lawful king of Sparta. He after ſome time 


drove Ageſipolis into baniſhment, and involved his country in 


ſeveral wars, which he waged with various ſucceſs. At laſt 

Chilo conſpired againſt him; this man conceived he had ſome 
right to the Spartan throne, and having engaged about two 
hundred perſons to abet his ſcheme, he fell upon the ephori 
ſuddenly and murdered them ; after which he ſurrounded the 
houſe of Lycurgus, who, by the fidelity of ſome of his ſer- 
vants, made his eſcape. Chilo, perceiving that the people 
| little affected him, fled out of Laconia, and retired to the Ma- 


cedonians whom he endeavoured to irritate againſt his country. 


When things were a little ſettled, Lycargus was recalled, and 
reigned in Sparta many years. When king Philip came into 


Peloponneſus for the ſecond time, and began to tranſact things 


there, not only without advice, but contrary to the opinion, 
of Aratus, Lycurgus and the Lacedemonians began to take 
heart, and to think once more of contending with the power 


of Macedon, notwithſtanding all the miſchiefs they had ſuſ- 


. tained ; neither were they frighted from this purpoſe, when 
they were informed, that the king was become friends again 
with Aratus and his ſon ; wherefore, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of 


the year permitted, they invaded Meſenia, which immediate- 


22 Philip that way, upon which Lycurgus retired, that 
ze might put his country into a condition to ſuſtain the invaſi- 


on, which he plainly perceived was intended, though king 


Philip took all the precautions poflible to kinder his deſign | 


from being penetrated, He advanced with his army as far as 
Amyclæ, from whence he ſpoiled all the country round about: 
In the mean time the Meſſonians invaded Laconia on the other 


fide, reſolving to march through it and join the Macedonians ; 


dut while their commander, who greatly contemned the Spar- 
tant in their preſent diſtreſſed condition, encamped careleſſy 


and without throwing up any intrenchments, Lycurgus ſud- 


denly attacked them with ſuch ſucceſs, that he took the great- 
eſt part of their horſes and baggage, and returned with much 


* Pot rB, Hiſt, lib. iv. Prur. in vit. Arati, 
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honour to Sparta. As ſoon as he returned, he made the ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions for the defence of the city. In the firſt 
place, he recovered the poſts which the Macedonians had ſeized 
on the mountains, and then caufing the waters of the Eurotas 
to be dammed up, he provided a means of laying all the coun- 
try between the river and the mountains under water; fo that 
the Macedonians, not being able to march that way, would 


be obliged to coaſt the foot of the mountains, and thereby 


expoſe their rear to the inſults of Lycurgus and his Lacedemo- 
nians. Philip perceiving this, reſolved firſt of all to diſpoſ- 
ſeſs Lycurgus of his poſts in the mountains, which, at the head 
of a choice body of troops, he with much ado performed ; 
however, he retired with his forces at laſt into the city, which 
he preſerved from any inſult; and thus this great king of Ma- 
cedon, after having plundered and ravaged Laconia, was ob- 


Iiged to retire, his own camp being full of ſedition, and his 


ſoldiers more inclined to mutiny than fighting. Some ſhort 
time after this, the ephori, having, or pretending to have, 
information, that Lycurgus intended to make himſelf abſolute, 
they attempted to ſurprize and murder him in his houſe ; but 


| he, having previous notice of their deſign, withdrew into Æ- 
tolia, and the iniquity of the hor: being clearly diſcovered 


by the people, he was ſhortly after recalled. What he did 
after this we know not, nor how long he held the kingdom ; 


whether he died in peace, or by the ſword, in poſſeſſion of the 


regal authority, or not; neither can we ſay what ſteps were 


taken by the Spartans when they loſt this king of their own 


election: If we take him for the laſt of their princes, or if 


according to others, we look upon Cleomenes in that light, ei- 
ther way we ſhall ſee the oracle concerning a lame reign ful- 
filled; but perhaps it will be better to interpret this prophecy 
generally of all ſingle reigns, which, according to the conſti- 
tution of Sparta, could not but be lame, and under them all 
the people were moſt notoriouſly unhappy, falling continually 


from bad to worſe, every ſucceeding tyrant excelling in wick- 


Machani- 


das aſſumes 
_ the i 
er 
the Flood 
2792 
Year be- 
fore dChriſt 
5207. 
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edneſs his predeceſſor. 8 
Machanidas was the ſucceſſor of Lycurgus, but when he 


attained the ſovereignty is very uncertain ; the year in which 


we find him firſt mentioned, we have placed in the margin; 
by what colour he held his dignity appears not, but that he 


was a per:on of great abilities is certain. At home he ejected 


the ephori, as not caring to have any either equal or greater 
than himſelf in Sparta 3 abroad he made all Peloponneſus trem- 


ble, which in all probability he would have ſubdued and brought 


under his own power, if Philopemen the chief of the Acheans 


has 
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had not oppoſed him 4. He engaged all the cities in that 
league to furniſh troops for reducing the power of Machani- 
das within bounds, which, as he plainly ſhewed, if not time- 
ly undertaken, would be a thing beyond their abilities. When 
he had drawn together this army, after exerciſing them for 
ſome time in flight ſkirmiſhes, he marched towards Mantinæa, 
in order of battle. Thither alſo came Machanidas at the 
head of a very powerful army, compoſed not only of Spartans, 
but of mercenaries ; an engagement quickly followed which 
was very obſtinate, in which at firſt Machanidas had the bet- 
ter; but he purſuing this advantage too far, Philopemen at- 
tacked him in the rear ; however, the Lacedemonians fought 
_ deſperately for a time, expecting that Machanidas would come 
to their relief, which accordingly he did; but Philapæœ men fore- 
ſeeing that he would take the ſhorteſt way, and knowing that 
there was a ditch there of whicht Machanidas was igno- 
rant, he left Polyb:us the Megalopolitan to puſh the enemy 
that were ſtill fighting, and with a ſmall party of horſe ad- 
vanced to the ditch to meet Machanidas, whom he preſently 
diſtinguiſhed by his purple robe. The tyrant, who with two 
or three friends had out- rode the reſt of his troops, ſeeing 
that Philopemen and his company were but few, reſolved to 
paſs the ditch ; in order to this he puſhed his horſe directly a- 
gainſt Philopæ men, who turning ſide-ways from him, as if he 
meant to avoid him, brought the point of his ſpear to bear 
directly againſt his breaſt as his horſe leaped, ſo that, juſt as 
he paſſed the ditch, Machanidas fell down dead; this put an 
end to the battle, for as ſoon as his death was known his army 
fled : The Achæans waſted all the provinces which had been 
ſubject to him, the Spartans, who loſt four thouſand men in 
this engagement, having neither ſpirits nor ſtrength to oppoſe 
them e. SE 5 | 
Nor long after the death of Machanidas, we find Sparta Nabis ſuc- 
under a new and yet ſeverer bondage under one Nabis, who ceedt Ma- 
is reported to have exceeded all tyrants, and to have left the chanidas. 
epithets of gracious and merciful to Phalaris and Dionyſius on Near o 
a compariſon of their actions with his. Other evil princes the Flood, 
had their peculiar vices, and perhaps many ways of plaguing 3 
and puniſhing their ſubjects; but Nabis had not only all, but Chriſt. 
invented and practiſed ſuch acts of cruelty as were never heard gs. 
of before, and have ſunk into oblivion fince. To all who (ay 
were honeſt, brave, or noble, he was an open enemy, ſuch 
as he could lay his hands on he murdered, ſuch as were not 
immediately in his power he baniſhed : But did he ftop there ? 
4d Pol YB. ubi ſupra. PLur. in vit. Philo. <PruTarci in 
vit. Philopœmen. Pol vn. Fragment. lib. vii. | 
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no. He ſent ſome of his Cretan aſſaſſins after them where-e- 

ver they retired, who watched them ſo narrowly, that in the 

field, or at their tables, or in their beds, they found an oppor- 
tunity to ſlay them. At home he reigned with a diſſimulation, 
which ſome called wiſdom. He kept up the ſtate of a prince, 
he wore purple, was attended by guards, performed the func- 
tions of a firſt magiſtrate, kept an equal countenance, made 
uſe of ſmooth ſpeeches, entertained numbers of ſpies and ſy- 
cophants, and ſtruck ſuch a terror into all who were not ſo, 
that they durſt not expreſs their thoughts or their fears. Po- 
lybius tells us, that he had a painted image which reſembled 
his wife, and this being clad in royal robes he introduced, 
when he fancicd it impracticable to wheedle any Lacedemonian 


out of his money; and ſuch was the art with which this image 


was contrived, that, by touching certain ſecret ſprings, it 
catched any who were near it in its arms, and forced them to 
ſay any thing the tyrant pleaſed f. The diſtreſſed and deject- 
ed ſtate of all Greece which was now mightily divided, weak 
in its councils, and weaker ſtill in the execution of them, and 
with all this mightily over-awed by the power of the Macedo- 
nian kings, and the Roman republic, gave vaſt opportunities to 
the tyrant to increaſe his dominions, and to exalt his power. 
He in the midſt of theſe confuſiòns ſeized, under pretence of 
_ athiting ſome of the exiled citizens, on Argos, into which he 
put a gariſon under the command of Pythagoras his ſon-in- 
law, a man of great abilities, and who was indeed the ſupport 
of his tyranny. The Achæans immediately applied to the 
Romans, for they began to be affrighted themſelves at the ap- 
prehenſions of the tyrant's growing power. Titus Quintius 
the Roman general arriving in Greece, they quickly made him 
ſenſible of the miſchiefs that would follow, if Nabis was per- 
mitted to go on; for, not contented with holding the prime 
part of Peloponneſus under his ſway, he began to be ambitious 
of the empire of the ſea, and to project ſuch ſchemes as threat - 
ened diſturbance even to the Romans themſelves. Quintius 


marched immediately into the neighbourhood of Argos, and 


had ſome thoughts of attacking the city, where on his approach 
a riſing was attempted, which iſſued in the deſtruction of thoſe 

who were defirous to be free. After this he marched towards 
Lacedemon itſelf, at which Nabis was exceedingly troubled ; 

he ordered, however, a general aflembly of the people to be 
held without the city, whither as ſoon as they were come, he ſur- 
rounded them with his troops; then he made a ſhort ſpeech, inti- 
mating the mighty danger they were in; for it is the mode of all ty- 
rants to call themielves and their private concerns the intereſt 0: 
f Id Fragm. lib., xiii. : 

. | | their 
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their country ; he then magnified the great pains he had taken in 
ſccuring all the poſts and avenues of Sparta, and concluded, that 
ſince without ſpeaking he had done ſo much for their ſervice, 
they ought not now he did ſpeak to grudge doing ſomewhat for 
him, the rather, becauſe what he ſought concerned likewiſe 
their own ſafety ; ſome there were amongſt them, he ſaid, 
who had given him juſt cauſe to ſuſpect their conduct, theſe 
therefore he was determined to ſeize and impriſon, till, the 
preſent danger being over, he might, which he greatly wiſh- 
ed, reſtore them again to liberty conſiſtent with his own and 


the public ſafety : Having made this goodly harangue, he 


cauſed fourſcore perſons of worth and honour to be arreſted, 
the unarmed multitude looking on with amazement, and that 
ſame night he cauſed them all to be murdered in priſon 
a little afterwards, growing jealous of the Heletes, he ſeized 
2 great number of them, cauſed them to be ſcourged in the 
ſtreets, till the kennels were diſcoloured with their blood, 
and then put them to death without mercy. After all, find- 


ing the Romans about to beſiege him, he reſolved to attempt 


a treaty, knowing that king Antiochus was meditating new 


ſtirs, and from thence concluded, that Quintius would be 


glad to come to ſome agreement with him, His hopes were 


not ill grounded, that great man, having nothing ſo much 
in view as the intereſt of Rome, readily agreed to meet him 
and hear his propoſals: Nabis at this interview made a long and 
well compoſed oration, to which Quintius made him but an 


indifferent return, yet promiſed to ſend him certain articles 
in writing; and thus this conference ended. The allies la- 
boured hard to engage Quintius not to treat any more; king 
Eumenes, who was in his camp, affirmed, that it was to no 
purpoſe, for that the tyrant would think no longer of peace 
than war was near him; Agcſipolis king of Sparta, who 


with many other illuſtrious exiles waited on Duintius, in- 
ſiſted, that it would be unworthy of the Raman name to enter 
into treaty with ſo execral'e a perſon ; the Acheans were of 


the ſame ſentiments, yet Quintius remained firm to his own ; 
he ſaw clearly that they regarded their own intereſts, and 


thence he inferred, that he ought to mind none but thoſe of 


Rome; acting therefore on this motive, he ſent Nabis, as he 


had promiſed, an account of the terms whereon he would 
grant him peace, and thoſe terms were theſe: That he 
ſhould withdraw all his gariſons from Arg; and its territo- 


ries : That he ſhould deliver up all the ſhips of war he had 
taken, and of all his fleet ſhould retain no more than two 
galliots : That he ſhould deliver up ſuch ashad fled to him from 
the Roman allies, and make reſtitution to the Meſſanians for 
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plundering their territories : That he ſhould reſtore to the 
Lacedemonian exiles their wives and children: That he ſhould 
build neither caſtle nor city in his own territories, nor in 
thoſe of his neighbours : That he ſhould give five ſuch hoſ- 
tages as the general would chuſe, and among them his own 
ſon: That he ſhould pay down a hundred talents, and that 
he ſhould continue paying fifty talents a year for eight years 
together. Nabis diſliked theſe conditions, and found means 
to make all the Lacedemonians diſlike them, ſo that they de- 
termined to make an obſtinate defence ; Quintius, perceiv- 
ing nothing was to be done but by force, and having with 
him an army of fifty thouſand men, reſolved to attack the 
place, which accordingly he did ſeveral times, but was as 
often repulſed. At laſt he penetrated into the city, and his 
ſoldiers, beginning to take poſt in the firſt loug ſtreet, Na- 
bis thought of nothing but making his eſcape; yet Pythago- 
ras delivered him from this danger, by ſetting the ſtreet on 
fire at each end, and engaging the Lacedemonians, who were 
pyet fighting in front, to ſupply the riſing flames with fuel. 
The Roman ſoldiers were forced again to withdraw, but Na- 
bis was ſo thoroughly frightened, that with much ado he 
procured peace on the terms before ſpecified, which was 
hardly concluded before advice came, that the Argives had 
delivered themſelves by expelling his gariſons. When Nab:is 
was free from the neighbourhood of the Roman army, he be- 
gan to caſt about in his mind how he might extricate him- 
ſelf from the miſchiefs he laboured under; for he could not 
bear the thoughts of loſing at once thoſe dominions, which 
he had been ſo long and with ſo much pains acquiring. He 
was eſpecially irritated at beholding himſelf without a ſea- 
port, and little ſet by amongſt his neighbours ; he therefore 
began to treat privately with Autiochus and the Etolians for 
creating new diſturbances in Peloponneſus, and having re- 
ceived from them great promiſes, he began to act offenſively 
_ againſt the Achæans and their allies. Gythium the ſea-port of 
| Sparta he beſieged and recovered but after that and a flight 
victory at fea, which he obtained againſt Philopæmen, he 
was routed at land, rather for want of abilities as a general 
in himſelf, than any fault in his ſoldiers. Philapœmen, tho 
he could not hinder the taking of Gythium, yet reſolved to 
terrify the tyrant by marching directly towards Lacedemon, 
which had the conſequence he expected and deſired, ſince 
Nabis drew his forces together, and led them with the utmoſt 
diligence to the relief of his capital ; by this forced march he | 
fronted the Achzan army within ten miles of the city, the 
ty tant ſeizing on this occaſion a very ſtrong camp, where | 
DN 5 | 5 Philop amen | 
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Philopatmen intended to have lain that night. This great ge- 
neral, perceiving that his firſt deſign was rendered abortive, 


immediately formed a ſecond, and, ſince he could not ſpoil 


Sparta, reſolved to content himſelf with deſtroying an army 
every way ſuperior to his own. There lay between the 
camps a little rivulet, from which both the Achæans and La- 
cedemonians were to fetch water; but it was conſiderably 


_ nearer to the former than to the latter. Philapœmen therefore 


ſent a great detachment to take poſt privately in a copſe which 
bordered on the river; when the troops of Nabis came to 
water their horſes, and to fill their veſſels for the camp, this 
detachment ſuddenly 
light- armed ſoldiers in pieces. About the ſame time he ſent 
one of his auxiliary ſoldiers as a deſerter to Nabis, with in- 
ſtructions to give him information, that the Acheans de- 


ſigned to move in the night, in order to get between him 


and Lacedemon. The tyrant, affrighted at this news, as ſoon 
as it was thoroughly dark, quitted a camp which Philope- 


men could never have forced, and, leaving only a few light- 

armed troops 
ſpeed he could towards Sparta. 
attacked his camp as ſoon as he was out of it, and ſo haraſ- 
ſed his army with his light- armed mercenaries, that Nabis 
found himſelf conſtrained to retire into the neighbouring 
woods, where he remained all the next day. 
this ſpace recalling his light- armed forces, left them in the 
camp which he had taken, and, with his troops that were 
ſtill freſh, marched with great ſecrecy, and ſeized the paſſes 
Which led to Lacedemon, not doubting, but at the approach 
of night the tyrant would march again; this fell out as 


in his e ee marched with all the 
Philopœ men foreſeeing this 


Philopæ men i in 


he expected, and as he had ſeized the avenues the forces of 


VMabis were in a manner at his mercy, and he uſed his ad- 
vantage ſo well, that the tyrant with a very ſmall part of 
his army got into the city, covered with diſgrace, and unable 
to hinder Philopæ men from ſpoiling the country, which be 


did for thirty days, and then retired, leaving Nabis much 


dejected, and with ſmall forces to continue "the war. His 


recovery of Gythium furniſhed him at preſent with little com- 
fort, for the enemy being maſter of all the country, he could 


ſcarcely hold any correſpondence therewith ; beſides, his na- 


vy was very inconſiderable, and he had every day repeated 


2 advice, that the Romans intended ſuddenly to ſend a new 


army into Greece, The Lacedemonians themſelves appeared 


diſſatisfied, which made him afraid to lead his ſoldiers with - 
out the city ; and pent up within it they were ſcarce of any 


uſe, In the midſt of theſe diſtreſles and diſtractions, he 
placed 


attacked them, and cut many of the 
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placed all his hopes in the Ætolians, who had indeed done a 
great deal of miſchief in Greece, and had been ſtrongly in- 
ſtrumental in drawing him into this war. To theſe he diſ- 
patched courier after courier, not with the haughty commands 
of a tyrant, but with the humble ſupplications of a diſtreſſed 
ally; he reminded them, that for their ſakes only he had ſo 
precipitately entered into this war, at a time when none elſe 
cared to own them for allies; he ſhewed them truly the 


nature of his diſtreſs, hoping that it would make their relief 


quicker and more effetual ; but it produced quite. a con- 
trary effect, the Ætolians being fit confederates for ſuch a ty- 
rant. As ſoon as they had given audience to his meſſengers, 
they diſpatched them with large aſſurances of ready affiſtance, 
while in the mean time they conſulted what for their intereſt 

would be fitteſt to be done; the refult of their conſultation was, 
that in the days of his proſperity, and when he had a ftrong 
army of mercenaries at his command, Nabis was their gogd 
ally, and deſerved all poſſible regard; but in the preſent ſitu- 


ation of things, when his forces were in a manner cut off, 


and he ſcarce able to maintain himſelf in Sparta, it would 
better ſerve their purpoſes to remove him out of the way, and 
take the city to themſelves. This counſel taken and ap- 
proved, a thouſand foot and thirty horſe were choſen to 


march to Lacedemon under the command of Alexamenus, 
When they were ready to depart, the horſemen were ſent for 


into the great council, where they received the following 
ſhort and pithy inſtructions, that they were not ſent to aſſiſt 
Nabis to make war upon the Achæans, or for any other 
purpoſe whatſoever, than to obey Alexamenus, and to do 
what he directed, let it be what it would. Thus diſ- 
miſſed, they marched under the command of that general 
to Sparta, where they found Nabes very little ſatisfied 


with ſo ſmall a reinforcement. Alexamenus did all he could 
to encourage him, he told him, the Ætolians by ſending him 


intended no more than to give him a ſpecimen of their good 


weill, inſtructing him alſo to inform him, that if his neceſſities 


required it, they would, whenever he requeſted it, march 
with the utmoſt forces they could raife to his relief; he like- 
wiſe informed him, that Antiochus was reſolved to make war 
on the Romans, and intended to cover Greece with his armies 
and the fea with his ſhips; that many of the Greek ſtates were 
inclined to his party, and that the # tolzans were about to muſ- 
ter all their troops before, the king's commiſſioners ſhortly, 
which was the reaſon why they ſent ſo few under his command. 
'T he tyrant, encouraged by theſe conſolatory ſpeeches, began, 
by the advice of Alexamenus, to exerciſe his forces without 

8 the 
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the city, that he might at once give them courage and the A- 

ch ans apprehenſions. At theſe exerciſes the Ætolian gene- 
ral failed not to affiſt ; his guard of horſe keeping, according 
fo his order, aloof, and he ſometimes riding up to them as if 
it were to give them orders. Theſe growing at laſt into dai- 
Iy practices, the Lacedemonians finking again into a timorous 
obedience, Nabis entertained freſh hopes of regaining all his 


dominions, and of revenging himſelf upon the Romans for the 


injuries which he conceived they had done him. The Spartan 


guards, which Alezxamenus looked upon as the beſt corps in 


the tyrant's army, he adviſed to be poſted, phalanx-wiſe, 


behind the reſt, offering ſuch laude reaſons, that Nab:s 
readily yielded to it, which was the only ſtep wanting to his 


ruin. When the day came whereon Alexamenus reſolved to 


execute his great and deſperate deſign, he behaved towards 


Nabis with more than ordinary complaiſance ; he commended 
the appearance and diſcipline of his troops, applauded his ca- 
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valry, promiſed him the ſupremacy in Peloponne/us, and per- 


ceiving that his complaiſance had wrought a proper effect, 


the tyrant teſtifying by his looks and geſtures the higheſt f- 


tisfaction, Alexamenus ſuddeniy wheeled off, and riding up to 
his troop of Ætolians, bid them remember the inſtructions 


they had received when they were firſt choſen for this ſervice. 


Having ſaid this, he turned the head of his horſe, and rode 
with a full career againſt Nabis, whom he overthrew, and his 
Atolians, riding immediately after him, one after another 
buried their ſpears in the boſom of the tyrant. His guards 
were hardly informed of what paſt till he was dead, and then 


not knowing for whom to aol they forbore fighting at 


all. The reſt of the Lacedemonians looked on with a mixture 
of joy and terror, joy that the tyrant was dead, who had ſo 

long and ſo cruelly oppreſt them, terror at beholding ſo ſtrange 
an accident; the reaſons of which they knew not, and of its 
conſequences were therefore afraid. Alexamenus and his M to- 
lians, taking advantage of their amazement, marched direct- 
ly into the city, their chief breaking into the tyrant's palace 
and rifling all his treaſures; the ſoldiers ſhortly after followed 
his example, ſo that in a ſhort time the Lacedemonians looked 


on the murder of Nab:s as their misfortune ; but conſidering 
how little it became the inhabitants of the famous Sparta to 


| look on and ſee their riches carried away by foreigners, they 


without much ado took a child whoſe name was 1 and 


who on account of his being deſcended from the royal fami- 
ly was bred up by Nabis; him they ſet on horſeback, and 


gathering about him, they ſurrounded many of the Ætolians 


and ot them to o the ſword; after a while they broke into the 
rauer, 
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palace, where they ſlew Alexamenus and thoſe who were with 


him; they forced likewiſe a temple of Diana to which many of. 


the Ætolians were fled; all of whom they put without mercy 
to the ſword. When they were in the midſt of this confuſi- 
on, of which none had projected any iſſue, Philopœmen ar- 
rived, ſome friends of his having poſted to him with the ac- 
count of the death of Nabrs ; the forces he had were few, nor 


did he from them conceive any hopes of ſeizing the city; on 


the contrary he did what Alexamenus ought to have done, 
that is, he convinced the Lacedemonians of the madneſs of 
their proceedings, and engaged them, ſince they had ſo hap- 
pily recovered their freedom, to unite themſelves to the A 
chæans, reaping thus by his virtue all the fruits the Ætolians 
expected from their treachery. 

IT may indeed ſeem ſtrange, that the Spartans, who had 
entertained ſuch generous notions of liberty, ſubmitted pati- 


ently for ſo long a tract of time to the arbitrary commands 


of lawleſs tyrants ; but this wonder will be in a great meaſure 
taken off, if we conſider two things; Fir/t, That the man- 


ners of the Lacedemonians were greatly corrupted, which is 
indeed the very baſis of ſlavery; there can be no ſuch thing as 
| bending the necks of virtuous people: but when once men 


are abandoned to their vices, and become flaves to their paſſi- 
ons, they readily ſtoop to thoſe who can gratify them ; and 


this was the caſe of the majority of the inhabitants of Sparta 
at this time. Secondly, thoſe amongſt them who were diſtin- 


guiſhed by their merit and their morals, were on this very ac- 
count proſcribed by the tyrants and hated by their creatures ; 


ſo that they were forced to forſake their country, and leave 


it to groan under a power which they were unable to reſiſt. 


To this we may add, that ſuch as were of mild diſpoſitions 


flattered themſelves with the hopes of ſeeing better times, 
and even in theſe conſoled themſelves with the thought, that 


Sparta yet retained her independency, and was not ſubjected - 


to any other ſtate 5 (V). 


* Tir. Liv. lib. xxxiv. PLuTAaRCH. in vit. Philop. Jusr ix. 
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(Y) There is a point or two in the Laced:monian hiſtory, which 


though they have been handled in a curious manner already, re- 


quire to be conſidered more largely. Aratus undoubtedly intended 
the preſervation of the Grecian liberty, eſpecially from the Mace- 


donian power, but at the ſame time he as certainly intended to en- 


gage all the Peloponneſian ſtates in the Achæan league, which was 


abſolutely inconſiſtent with their retaining any monarchical form. 
On this account it was that he hated and made war upon all = 
| | | little 
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little princes in his neighbourhood, whom he ſtiled tyrants and 
perſecuted as ſuch, as the Acheans continued ever after to do. If 


Greece might have vindicated its freedom, for ſome time at leaſt, 


_ againſt both the Macedonians and the Romans; but Sarta had been 
too long at the head of Peloponneſus to think of changing her go- 


vernment at the firſt motion of Aratus and the Achæans, and there- 
fore gladly accepted the propoſal of Cleomenes to reſtore her anti- 
ent form of government, and with it her antient luſtre (75), 4- 
ratus, ſeeing that this would intirely overturn his ſcheme, imme- 
diately called Cleomenes tyrant, and as ſuch would have pulled him 
down. While the Spartans, and thoſe who ſided with the Spartans, 


acknowledged him the vindicator of the antient Grecian liberty, one 


who deſired to leave all cities to be governed according to their own 
laws, as well as to preſerve kingly government in Sparta. It is true, 
that Machanidas and Nabis pretended to carry on the ſame deſign, the 
latter actually dividing the lands as Cleomenes had done; but this 
they did with a view to the aggrandizing of themſelves and their 


families, and the ſupporting of a dominion unlawfully acquired, 


which was far from being his caſe (76). That in this and in a 
former note we have fairly ſtated theſe matters, will clearly appear 
from the ſubſequent hiſtory of the Achæant, wherein it will be 
found, that there was no depending upon the Lacedemontans, till 
their manners were wholly changed and the Lycurgis inſtitutions 
rooted out by force. Now whether ſuch proceedings as theſe of 
ruining a conſtitution that did not ſuit with their league, or C/co- 
menes' s ſcheme for ſupporting every ſtate in its priſtine form, ought 
with greateſt juſtice to be ſtiled a deſire of beſtowing liberty on 


Greece, the reader muſt determine. 


(75) Polyb. Hift. lib. iv. Plutarch. in vit. Arati. (75) Tit. 


Liv. lib. xxxiv. 
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Sparta had acceded to the Acbæan league, it is very poſſible, that 
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CHAP. XX. 


The Hiſtory of the ſeveral States of 

Greece, from the Beginning of the 
Achæan League to its Diſſolution, 
and thence fuctinftly to the * 
Time. 


SECT: I. 


The Iiftory of Achaia, 


LL Gretce, in the ages we are now to write of, may 
A be reduced to three ſtates, vis. Achaia, Etalia, and 
Athens. There were, *tis true, at this time ſeveral 
other republics in Greece ; but as they only ated an under- 
part, and in conjunction ſometimes with one, and ſometimes 
with another, of the more powerful ſtates juſt now mention- 


ed, their h.ſtories are ſo interwoven with thoſe of the greater 


republics, that to deliver them ſeparately would be only 
ſwelling the work with needleſs repetitions, as the reader 
will find in the peruſal of the following ſheets. We ſhall 
begin with the hiſtory of Achaia, by far the moſt conſider- 
able republic of Greece in its declining times; after having 
premiſed, that the name of Achaia was uſed by the antients 
in three different ſenſes. In the earlier ages it comprehended 


all the provinces of that great continent, which the geographers, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, call Greece; that is, Attica, Megaris, Locris, 


Phacis, Beotia, the territory of Thebes, Mtolia, — Doris. In 
after- ages it was confined to that country in Peloponneſus which 


was poſſeſſed by the Achæans, and extended alon 7 the bay of 
Corinth and the Jonian ſea, from the confines of Sicyon to the 


territory of * lit. In the Reman times the name of Achaia _ 
p 
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priſed not only all Peloponneſus, but ſuch other cities beyond 
the iſthmus as had entered into the Achæan league; upon the 
diffolution of which all Greece was by a decree of the Roman 


ſenate divided into two provinces, viz. that of Macedonia, 


containing Macedonia and Theſſaly, and that of Achaia, which 
took in all the other ſtates of Greece, We have already de- 
ſcribed the country, and ſhall therefore now proceed to the 

hiſtory of a people, that not only maintained their own li- 
| berties amidſt innumerable tyrants, but reftored moſt of the 
Greek cities to their antient freedom. 

Achaia, a ſtate originally of ſmall account, roſe by degrees 


to ſuch a height of reputation and proſperity, as to rival and 


even eclipſe the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece. This great 
increaſe of power was not owing either to the vaſt numbers 
or extraordinary valour of its inhabitants, but ſolely to its 
wholeſome laws and happy conſtitution. For the Acheans, 


after having ſhaken off the tyrannical yoke of regal power, 


formed to themſelves, on the plan of a democracy, a new 
ſyſtem of government, which obtaining by degrees in all the 
ities of their ſmall republic, united them into one body, and 
at the ſame time left them in full poſſeſſion of their reſpective 
liberties, and quite independent of each other. Thus the 


Acbæant were not only joined together by a firm alliance, 


and governed by the ſame laws, but moreover had the ſame 


money, weights, and meaſures, the ſame magiſtrates, coun- 


cil and judges, and in ſhort every thing ſo uniform, that all 
Achaia ſeemed but one city. This invited many of the Pe- 
leponneſians to embrace their form of government, and accede 
to the Achean alliance, while in the mean time the authors 
of this inſtitution reaped no advantage by their acceſſion ; 
for no ſooner did any city receive their laws, but it was ad- 


mitted to the enjoyment of the ſame rights and privileges with 


the reſt. Neither was the fame of their wiſe laws and mild 


government confined within the narrow bounds of Pelo- 


| ponneſus, but even reached the Greek colonies in Italy, where 
the Crotoniates, the Sybarites, and the Cauloniates, agreed to 
adopt the Achæan laws, and govern their ſtates confor- 
mably + (A). The Lacedemonians and Thebans had ſuch an 


eſteem 
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(A) Polybius tells us (1), that 


(1) Polyb. lib. ii. 
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t diſturbances ariſing among 
the Greek cities in that part of ahh which was called Magna Gre- 
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eſteem of their impartial juſtice and equity, that they choſe 
tnem after the famous battle of Leuctra to compoſe ſome 
differences that were ſtill ſubſiſting between them. The con- 
tending parties were not induced, as our author obſerves b, to 
refer their differences to the arbitration of the Acheans by any 


argument of their greatneſs or power, there being no ſtate 


at that time in all Greece that was not ſuperior to them in 
both theſe reſpects, but merely in conſideration of their juſ- 


tice and probity, which had acquired them the good opinion 


of all the world. 


Tuis form of government continued from the expulſion 


of Gyges the laſt king of Achaia to the time of Alexander the 
Great, upon whoſe death this little republic was involved in 
all the calamities that are inſeparable from diſcord. The ſpi- 
rit of patriotiſm no longer prevailed among them, each city 
purſuing their private intereſt to the prejudice and deſtruction 
of their neighbours. As theſe diſſenſions and emulations 
were artificially ſown and carefully fomented by the Macedo- 
nian princes, ſo they failed not to take their advantage of 
them ; for Demetrius, Caſſander, and Antigonus Gonatus, 
ſeizing on ſome of their cities, obliged them to receive the 


Macedonian yoke. In this unhappy ſituation they changed 


maſters as often as Macedon did ſovereigns, and were more- 
over enſlaved by tyrants of their own, who as they eſpouſed 


_ the Macedonian intereſt, ſo they were ſupported. with the 


whole ſtrength of that kingdoms. 

| Tas Acheans, accuſtomed to live according to their own 
laws ard inured to liberty and freedom, could not brook ſo 
laviſh a ſubjection, and therefore in the 124th olympiad, 
which was coincident with the expedition of Pyrrhus into 
Italy, they began to revive their antient union and return to 
their former ailociation. The inhabitants of Patra and Dy- 
ma gave the firſt example of this happy change. Five years 


after thoſe of Egium, having driven out the Macedonian ga- 
WYWNg rilfon, acceded to the alliance. "The inhabitants of Bura 


* Por rr. ibid. « PoLYB. * PAUSAN. ubi ages. 


cia, ambaſſadors 1 were diſpatched to them from all parts of Greece ; 


but that the council only of the Acbæant was choſen to cure thoſe 
great evils and compoſe the diſſenſions ; which they did with ſuch 


{uccel-, that ail thoſe cities by common conſent agreed to imitate 
them, and to form themſelves according to the example of the 


Achean republic. Whereupon uniting in one body they built a 
temple to Jupiter Honorius, appointing that place for the congreſs 


followed : 


of their general aſſemblies. 
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followed their example, having firſt killed their prince or ty- 
rant; and ſoon after thoſe of Ceraunia incorporated their 
city into the ſame Achæan body, Iſeas their tyrant reſigning 
the dominion, upon promiſe of indemnity for what was paſ- 
ſed d. 

Tux cities we have mentioned were the firſt that revived 
the antient aſſociation, continuing for the ſpace of twenty 
five years to maintain the ſame form of government without 


being joined by any others. But at laſt the good order that 


reigned in this little republic, where liberty and equality, 
with a ſincere zeal for juſtice and the public welfare, were 
the fundamental principles of their government, drew ſeveral 


neighbouring cities to join them. Sicyon was one of the firſt 


that acceded in this manner, being induced thereunto by 
Aratus (B) the Sicyonian, who at the age of twenty years 
7 YL reſcued 


Adem, ibid. 


() Aratut, a native of Sicyoz, played on this occaſion a noble 

part on the ſtage of action, which rendered his name famous all 
over Grcece. Sicyon, having lonz mourned under the yoke of her 
domeſtic tyrants, attempted to ſhake it off by devolving the power 
on Clinias, the father of Aratus, and one of her beſt citizens. The 


government began to flouriſh and aſſume a new form under his 
wiſe conduct, when Abantidas found means to diſconcert his mea- 


fures, and take the whole power into his own hands. He killed 
Clinias, and with him all thoſe who ſtood up for the liberties of their 
country; and would have likewiſe deſtroyed Aratus, who was then 
but ſeven years old, had not the infant eſcaped with ſome others, 
amidſt the diſorders and confuſion that filled the houſe when his 
father was killed. As he was wandering about the city in the ut- 


moſt conſternation and diſtreſs, he accidentally entered the houſe 


of the tyrant's ſiſter, with a deſign to conceal himſelf there till the 


tumult was over, for he knew not to whom it belonged. The 
tyrant's fiſter being perſuaded that this deſtitute infant had taken 


refuge under her roof by the impulſe of ſome deity, cauſed him the 
enſuing night to be ſecretly conveyed to Argos, where he was edu- 
cated with the utmoſt care by ſome hoſpitabie friends of his father. 
The new tyranny had paſſed through ſeveral hands, when Aratus, 


being come to man's eſtate, began to entertain thoughts of reſcuing 
his country from the oppreſſion it groaned under. He was greatly 
reſpected both for his birth and the many excellent qualities which 


he began already to diſplay on ſeveral occaſions. The Sicyonian 
exiles, diſcoyering in him an early averſion to tyrants, began to 
calt their eyes upon him, as a perſon deſtined by heaven to be one 
day their deliverer. Neither were they deceived in their conjec- 

ture. For Aratus had ſcarce attained the twentieth year of his 


age, 
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reſcued his country from tyranny, and reſtored his + 
men to the enjoyment of their former liberties. Eight years 
after he had engaged his country in the Achean league, he 
took by ſurprize Acro-Corinth (C), and alfo the city of Me- 

gara, 


age, when he formed x confederacy againſt Nicocles, who was ty- 
rant of S:cyon at that time, and purſued his meaſures with ſo much 
prudence and ſecrecy, that, notwithſtanding the tyrant kept a vi- 
gilant eye on his conduct, he ſcaled the walls of Sies, and enter- 
ed the city by night, before Nicocles had any notice, or even ſuſ- 
__ of his dehgn. However, he had the good luck to make 

is eſcape, leaving Aratz in poſſeſſion of the city. The next 
morning the people being aſſembied in a tumultuous manner, with- 


out knowing what had been tranſacted, a herald proclaimed with 


a loud voice, that Aratus the ſon of Clinias invited the citizens to re- 
e their antient liberty. Theſe joyful words were no ſooner 


| heard, but the whole multitude, with repeated ſhouts and loud ac - 
clamations, flocked to the tyrant's palace, and burnt it down to 


the ground in a few minutes. Thus was Sicyon delivefed from its 


tyrants without the loſs of one ſingle man on either fide ; for 4- 


ratus commanded his followers to abſtain from ſlaughter, ſaying, that 
an action of this nature ought not to be polluted with the blood of 
his fellow-citizens, This circumſtance gave him no leſs joy than the 


action itſelf. 


Stcyon began then to recover its antient ſplendor ; but Aratus 
was not yet quite eaſed from his inquietude and perplexity. Anti- 
king of Macedon had fu and protected Nicocles, and 


gonus 
was ready to lay hold of the firſt opportunity to make himſelf maſ- 


ter of the city, or eſtabliſh'in it ſome other tyrant : Seeds of ſe- 


dition were artfully ſown among the citizens by his partinans and 


emiſfaries ; and Aratus was extremely of their efſeQs. 
He therefore concladed, that the ſafeſt and moſt prudent conduct 
in ſo delicate a juncture would be to unite Sicyon in the Achæan 
league, which he did accordingly, ſtrengthening the league with 
all the forces of his country, and entering himſelf among the ca- 


valry for the ſervice of that ſtate (2). 


(C) The iſthmus of Corinth unites the continent of Greece with 
that of Peloponneſus. The citadel of Corinth, known by the name 


of Acro-Corinth, was ſituated on a high mountain between thoſe 


two continents, which are there divided by a very narrow neck of 


land; ſo that this fortreſs cuts off all communication by land from 


the inner part of the iſthmus, and can awe, if well 


| all Greece; for which reaſon Philip of Macedms uſed to call it the 
fſetters of Greece. | 


, with a 


This fortreſs Antigonus had taken by 


 enflave all Polojonnefuc ; but gan, wreſed k out of is hand by an 


(2) Plat, in drr. = 
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gara, from the Macedoneans, uniting them both to the Ache- 
ans, The cities of Træzene, Epidaurus, and Megalepolis, 


action equal, in the opinion of Plutarch, to the moſt celebrated 


enterprizes of the antient heroes of Greece. After he had been 
long meditating with himſe!'f by what means he might gain that 
important Pace, he was by accident furniſhed with an opportunity 
of accompliſhing his deſign. 
One Erginus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had contracted an inti- 
mate acquaintance with a banker of Sicyon, who was a particular 
friend of Aratus. As the citadel happened one day to be the ſub- 
ject of their converſation, Erginus told his friend, that in going to 
viſit his brother, who was a ſoldier of the gariſon, he had ob- 


ſerved a narrow track hewn in the rock, which led up to that part 


of the hill where the wall of the fortreſs was very low. The 
banker, who was very attentive to this account, aſked his friend 
with a ſmile, whether he and his brother were defirous to make 
their fortunes. Ergizus underſtood him, and promiſed to ſound 
his brother, by name Diocles, on that head. A few days after he 


returned to Sicyor, and engaged with the banker to conduct Ara- 


tus to that part of the mountain where the wall was but fifteen 
feet high, adding, that his brother was ready to concur with him 


in every other particular relating to the enterprize. Aratus pro- 


miſed on his to reward them with ſixty talents if the affair 
ſhould ſucceed; but as he was not maſter of ſuch a ſum, and the 


promiſed reward. | 
| Aratus having thus engaged 


the i brothers, and ſurmounted a 


great many difficulties, each of which was ſufficient to diſcourage : 
were ordered to paſs the night un- 


ary other but him, the troops 
der arms. He then ſelected four hundred men, furni them 
with ſcaling-ladders, and led them to one of the gates of the ci- 
ty; for the citadel was on the top of a ſteep rock within the ci- 


1 


t the head of his men. But miſſing the path that was 


a 
ſtruck out of the rock, by reaſon of a thick fog which roſe from 


the ſea at their firſt entering the city, Aratus was not a little per- 


plexed. The city was already alarmed, all the ſtreets, and even 


the ramparts blazed with innumerable lights, and the trumpets 


ſounded to arms on all fides, While he was thus perplexed, the 


borrowing it might create ſuſpicion, he pawned all his plate, to- 
gether with his wife's jewels, to the banker, as a ſecurity for the 


, on which the fortreſs ſtood, began 
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were likewiſe prevailed upon by him to join in the alliance, 
the tyrants making a voluntary reſignation of the authority 
they had uſurped over their fellow-citizens *. The tyrants of 
the Argives, of the Hermionians, and the Phliafians, follow- 
ing their example, thoſe ſtates were likewiſe received into the 
alliance. 1 / 

As theſe glorious ſucceſſes raiſed the reputation of the A. 
chæan league, fo they created no ſmall jealouſy in the neigh- 


g pol v B. ibid. PLurT. in Arato. 


fog all on a ſudden cleared up, and the moon, returning to ſhine 
with the ſame brightneſs as before, diſcovered the intricate wind- 
ings of the track, which he followed at the head of a hundred of 
his boldeſt men, and arrived with much ado at the ſpot which 
had been deſcribed to him. But he found the gariſon, which was 


by this time alarmed, ready to receive him. Whereupon he im- 


mediately diſpatched Erginus to acquaint the body of three hun- 
dred men, which he had left behind with orders to cover his rear, 
with the danger he was in. While theſe were waiting at the foot 
of the rock drawn up in a cloſe body, Arche/aus, who commanded 
the troops of king Autigonus, appeared at the head of a conſider- 
able band, with a deſign to mount the hill and attack 4ratus in the 


rear. The three hundred Jicyonians at his approach concealed 


themſelves among the rocks ; but he was no ſooner paſt than they 
ſtarted out, and fell upon him with ſuch reſolution, that he was 
ſoon put to the rout. This action was ſcarce over when Erginus 


arrived, and acquainted them, that Aratus was engaged with the 


enemy, and in great need of immediate aſſiſtance. Upon this notice 
the victorious troops, conducted by Erginus, began to climb up the 
rock, proclaiming their approach with loud ſhouts to animate 
their friends, and ſtrike new terror into the enemy. The light 
of the moon reflecting on their arms, and their ſhouts, doubled 
by the ecchoes an:ong the rocks and hollow places in the mid- 
night filence, made them appear far more numerous than they 


really were. Whereupon the enemy retired after a faint reſiſtance 


from the wall, and left Aratus abſolute maſter of the citadel. In 
the mean time the reſt of the troops arriving from S:cyon were not 
only received with open arms, but aſſiſted by the Corinthians in 


ſeizing all the Macedonians that were in the city. 


Aratus having ſecured the citadel went from thence to the city 4 
and having aſſembled the people in the theatre acquainted them 


in a long diſcourſe with the particulars of the Achæan league, and 


exhorted them to accede to it. They unanimouſly agreed to join 


in the alliance; whereupon Aratus reſtored to them the keys of 
their city, which till then had never been in their power ſince the 


time of Philip the father of Alexander (3). 
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| bouring ſtates. But before we proceed to the wars which 


they were ſoon involved in by their jealous and reſtleſs neigh- 
bours, we ſhall give a ſuccinct account of their happy con- 
ſtitution. All the cities ſubject to the Achæan league were 
governed by the great council or general aſſembly of the 
whole natian. To this aſſembly or diet each of the confede- 
Tate cities had a right to fend a certain number of deputies, 
who were elected in their reſpective cities by a plurality of 
voices. By this means no reſolutions were taken, but what 
were equally advantageous to the whole conſederacy, and the 
intereſts of each particular city fo conſulted as to leave no 
room for complaints. As the ſupreme and legiſlative power 
was lodged in the aſſembly, it was conftantly convened twice a 
year, in the ſpring and autumn; but ſeldom out of theſe ſta- 
ted times, unleſs upon ſome very urgent occaſion. In theſe 
meetings they enacted laws, diſpoſed of the vacant employ- 
ments, declared war, made peace, concluded alliances, &c. 
If any city of the league did not acquieſce to the determina- 
tions and ordinances of the diet, or refuſed to furniſh their 
quotas in time of war, they were compelled to it by dint of 
arms. The chief magiſtrate of the whole league, called by 
the Greeks Strategos, and by the Latins Prætor, was choſen 
in the general aſſembly by the majority of votes. This em- 
ployment was both a civil and military one, it being the 
prætor's province to preſide in the diet, and command the ar- 
my. They choſe at firſt two prætors, but it was ſoon 
thought adviſeable to reduce them to one; and the firſt who 
enjoyed that dignity alone was Marcus the Carian, who was 
ſucceeded by the famous Aratus. The prætor and other ma- 
giſtrates were appointed in the vernal aſſemblies, and ſeldom 
continued two years ſucceſhvely in the ſame employment. 
The former was veſted with great power, eſpecially in time 
of war ; but at the ſame time liable to be called to an account 
by the general aſſembly, and puniſhed without any regard to 
his dignity, if convicted of miſdemeanour or any other crime. 
The demiurgi were next in power to the pretor, and there- 
fore fliled by Polybius and Livy the ſupreme magiſtrates of 
the Acheans. They were ten in number, choſen by the ge- 


neral aſſembly from among the moſt eminent men of the 


whole league for prudence, equity, and experience. It was 
their office to aſſiſt with their advice the præter, who was 
to lay nothing before the aſſembly but what had been pre- 
viouſly approved of by the major part of the demiurgi. In 
the pretor's abſence the whole management of civil affairs 
devolved upon them; and in ſome extraordinary caſes they 
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were even impowered to ſummon the general aſſembly out of 


the ſtated times. "_ 

Few of their laws have reached our times; however, 
from the writings of the antients we have collected the five 
following, which we find to have been religiouſly obſerved, 
while the republic continued in a flouriſhing condition. 1. 
T hat an extraordinary afſembly was not to be ſummoned at the 
requeſt of foreign ambaſſadors, unleſs they firſt notified in 
writing to the pr tor and demiurgi the ſubject of their embaſly, 
2. That no city ſubject to the league ſhould ſend any embaſſy 


to a foreign prince or ſtate, without the conſent and approba- 


tion of the general diet. 3. That no member of the aſſem- 


| bly ſhould accept of preſents from foreign princes under any 
pretence whatſoever. 4. That no prince, ſtate, or city 


ſhould be admitted into the league without the conſent of the 
whole alliance. 5. That the general aſſembly ſhould never 
fit above three days. Theſe laws have been explained at length, 


and illuſtrated with many uſeful obſervations by a modern wri- 


ter of no mean character*, to whom we refer the reader, and 
reſume the thread of our hiſtory. 

THE Etolians, conceiving no ſmall jealouſy at the grow- 
ing power and extraordinary ſucceſs of the Achæans, began 
to inſtil the ſame into the neighbouring ſtates, with a view of 
breaking the union of thoſe cities that were already joined, 
and preventing others from entering into the league. The 


ſenſe of the benefits which oy had a little before received 


from the friendſhip of the Acheans, during their war with 
Antigonus, with-held them from openly declaring war againſt 


their benefactors. However, they left no ſtone unturned to 


ſtir up the Lacedemonians, and engage their king Cleomenes in 


a war againſt the Achæans; wherein they ſucceeded to their 


with ; for Cleomenes at their inſtigation having built a fortreſs 
in the territory of the Megalopolitans called Athenzum, the 
Acheans interpreted that as an open rupture, and declared in 


a general aſſembly, that the Lacedemonians ſhould be reputed 


enemies f, Such was the beginning of the war, which was 
called the Cleomenic war (C). | 
Thais 


* MaxT1n1. SnOO K 11. Reſpub. Achzor. & Veient. f Idem, 


(C) Plutarch (4) relates the occaſion of this war in a quite diffe- 


rent manner; for he tells us, that Clzomenes, not being able to 


brook 


(4) Plut. in Cleom. 
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Tr1s declaration of the Achæan confederacy was no ſoon- 
er heard at Sparta, but the ephori commanded their troops to 
take the field under the conduct of Cleomenes, who, coming up 
with the Achæans near Pallantium, offered them battle. But 
Aratus declaring againſt an engagement, Ariſtomachus the A- 
chæan general made a retreat, which drew ſevere reproaches 
upon Aratus, both from his own countrymen and from the 


enemy, whoſe army did not amount to five thouſand men in 


the whole; whereas that of the Achæans conſiſted of twenty 
thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe . Not long after the two 
armies met again, when the Achæans were defeated ; but A. 
ratus, having rallied in the flight what troops he could, march- 
ed ſtrait to Mantinæa, and, before the enemy] could have 
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any ſuſpicion of his deſign, made himſelf maſter of that im- 


portant place. This advantage was ſoon counter-ballanced 
by the loſs of another battle, wherein great numbers of the 
Achæans were ſlain with Lyſiades their general, while they 


were purſuing with too much eagerneſs and in diſorder the La- 


cedemonians, who had given way and feigned a retreat. After 
this victory Cleomenes advanced into the territories of Megalo- 
polis, where his troops committed great devaſtations, and got 
a very conſiderable booty. To theſe ravageshe added inſults, 
cauſing public games and plays to be exhibited in the ſight of 


diverſions, but only with a view to convince the Achæ aus, 
that he entirely deſpiſed them, and was ſure of victory, hav- 
ing to deal with fo contemptible a foe h. %% 

THE Acheans, now reduced to the laſt extremity, and un- 
der apprehenſion of being enſlaved by the Lacedemontans, eſ- 


ePLuT. in Cleom. k PLuT. ibid. 


brook the authority of the ephori, who engroſſed all the power to 
themſelves, leaving him only tlie empty title of king, reſolved to 


change the form of government; and as he was ſenſible that few 
would concur with him in that view, he imagined the accompliſh- 


ment of his!deſign would be greatly facilitated by a war; and there- 
fore endeavoured to embroil his city with the Achæans, who lucki- 
ly for his purpoſe had given Sparta ſome occaſions of complaint; 


for Aratus, as our author tells us, not being able to prevail upon 


the Arcadians, who had eſpouſed the party of the Lacedemonians, 


to abandon them and enter into the Ach an league, entered their 


the enemy, not that he had any ſatisfaction in ſuch ſhews and 


territories in a hoſtile manner, ravaged their country, and in a word 


treated them as declared enemies. This opportunity Cleomenes laid 
ho d of, and taking the field treated the Ach wans as they had done 


the Arcadians. According to this account the Lchrans, and not 


the Laccarmonians, were the aggreſiors, _ ; 
e „„ eee 
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| peeially if they ſhould be joined by the Ætolians, who at that 


time were making great preparations for a war, began to enter- 
tain thoughts of concluding a peace upon any terms. But 
Aratus, dreading the conſequence of a treaty ſet on foot be- 
tween his diſpirited countrymen and a victorious enemy, uſed 
his utmoſt efforts to divert them from it, and at the ſame 
time had recourſe to an expedient which no ways redounded 
to his honour. This was to engage Antigonus king of Mace- 
don in this war againſt the Lacedemonians, which opened a way 

| to the Macedonians into Greece. | 
The Acha- Aratus knew, that Antigonus had great cauſe to be diſſa- 
ans invite tisfied with his former proceedings; but he was likewiſe ſenſi - 
Antigonus ble, that princes have neither friends nor enemies, but mea- 
- _— ſure amitie and enmities by the rules of intereſt. However, he 
Lege would not openly enter into a negotiation of this nature, being 
a has 4 well aware, that Cl-omenes and the Ætolians would oppoſe it, and 
2773. that the Achæans themſelves would have reaſon to deſpair, if 
Before they ſhould ſee their general applying to their enemy. He 
Chri therefore reſolved to proſecute his purpoſe with ſuch caution 
227. as to leave no room for ſuſpicion, and to carry on his meaſures 
WYN ſo as to keep them undiſcovered. He was not ignorant, that 
_ the M-galopalitans, by their neighbourhood to the Lacedemo- 
nians, were moſt expoſed to the incurſions of the enemies, 
and conſequently, as they were greatly inclined to the houſe of 
| Macedon, for the many favours they had received at the hand 
of Philip ſon of Amyntas, they would reſort for ſuccour to 
Antigonus and the Macedonians, Having therefore gained 
over to his ſcheme Nicopanes and Cercidas, two principal citi- 
zens of Megalopolis, and well qualified for conducting the en- 
terprize, by their means he brought it ſo about, that the Me- 
galopolitans decreed to ſend ambaſſadors to the aſſembly of the 
Acheans, begging leave to ſollicit ſuccours from Antigonus. 
Nicophanes and Cercidas were themſelves ſent to the Acbæans 

with orders to proceed to Autigonus if they approved the pro- 
poſition. The general aſſembly, having given audience to 
the ambaſſa lors, and re flecting that they were not in a condi- 
tion to yield them any effectual ſuccours by reaſon of their 
-own great ſtraits, aſſented to their propoſal, and granted 
them leave to purſue their orders. When they received au- 
dience of Antigonus, they touched upon the affairs of their 
own country in a few words, but enlarged, purſuant to the 
inſtructions of Aratus, on the imminent danger to which the 
king himſelf would be expoſed, ſhould the alliance, which 
was then talked of between the Ætolians and Cleomenes, take 
place. They repreſented to him, that, if the united forces 
of thoſe two ſtates ſhould gain over the Achæans the advanta- 


ges 
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ges they expected, the ambition of Cleomenes and the Ætoli- 
ans would never be ſatished with the ſingle conqueſt of Pelo- 
ponneſus, but would aſpire to the empire of all Greece, which 
they could not compaſs without firſt deſtroying the Macedoni- 
an monarchy. They therefore begged him to deliberate mature- 
ly which was the ſafeſt counſel for him to take; whether 
to ſuccour the Achæans in oppoſition to Cleomenes and defeat 
his ambitious deſigns, or, by neglecting the occaſion of gain- 


ing the friendſhip of ſo great a people, become liable at laſt to 
ſuſtain a war in Theſſaly for the empire of Macedon, not onl 
with the Lacedemonians and AMtoltans but with the Achæans 


themſelves. To theſe remonſtrances they added, that, if the 


Stolians continued their neutrality, the Achæans wok be ca- 
pable of ſupporting themſelves with their own forces ; but, if 
on the other hand the Ætolians ſhould join the enemy, they 


muſt then intreat him to prevent with timely ſuccours the 


ruin of Peloponneſus, which might be attended with fatal con- 


ſequences to himſclf. They likewiſe took care to inſinuate, 
that Aratus would give ſuch ſecurity for his fair proceeding 
and ſincere intentions as ſhould be pleaſing to both parties, 
and that he himſelf would take upon him to demand aſſiſtance 
when he ſhould think it needful. 


Antigonus highly approved all theſe 3 — and with 


great pleaſure laid hold of the opportunity of engaging in the 
affairs of Greece. He likewiſe wrote an obliging letter to the 
Moegalopolitans, aſſuring them of his aſſiſtance whenſoever the 
Acheans ſhould think fit to call for it. The ambaſſadors hav- 
ing acquainted Aratus with the good diſpoſition wherein they 
found Antigonus towards the Achæans, he was not a little 


pleaſed to find his project ſucceed ſo well. He withed indecd 


to have had no occaſion to call in foreign aids, and did all that 


lay in his power to prevent it; and though neceſſity obliged 


him to have recourſe to that prince, yet, to ſhun the blame 


that might redound upon the authors of ſuch meaſures, he 


took care they ſhould appear as concerted by the Aehæaus 


without his privity. The Megalepelitans having acquatited 
the Acheans with the kind reception their deputies had met 


with at the court of Macedon, and ſent the letter of Autigo- 
nus to be read in the general aſlembly, moſt of them were for 
inviting that prince to march his army into Pelepanueſus with- 
out further delay. But Aratus ſtanding up made a long ſpeech, 

exhorting them to try firſt, Whether they could ſupport them- 
ſelves w ith their own 1 adding, that if after all their efforts 


fortune ſhould declare agaiuſt them, it would then be time 
enough to have recourſe to their friends. Its advice was ap- 


proved by the whole J and it was then concluded, 


that 
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that the Achæans ſhould employ their own forces only in the 


proſecution of the war i. 

THE war proved very unſucceſsful for the Achæans, who, 
being often worſted by Cleomenes, were obliged to abandon the 
held and retire into their ſtrong holds. Neither were theſe 
able to ſtop the career of the conqueror, who in one campaign 
took the cities of Caphyes, Pellene, Pheneus, Phlionte, Cleo- 
ne, Epidaurus, Hermione, and Corinth itſelf. Theſe ſucceſ- 
ſes allowed the Achæans no further time to deliberate ; and 


_ accordingly, Aratus, at their entreaties, diſpatched his ſon to 
Antigonus, inviting that prince to come with all ſpeed to their 
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arrives in 
Greece. 
Year of 
the Flood 
2774. 
Year Be- 
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Chriſt, 
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aſſiſtance, and aſſuring him that, on his arrival, Acro- Corinth 
ſhould be put into his hands. Antigonus immediately began 
his march towards Peloponneſus, at the head of twenty thou- 
ſand foot and fourteen hundred horſe, and arriving at the iſth- 
mus encamped juſt oppoſite to Cleomenes, who had fortified 
with a ditch and rampart the whole ſpace between Acro-Corinth 


and the Onion hills. As Antigonus did not think it adviſeable, 


nor even practicable, to force his way through, and on the 
other hand had not a ſufficient quantity of proviſions to ſubſiſt 
his army till the Achæans joined him, he was preparing to de- 
camp, and tranſport his troops by fea to Sicyon. But in the 
mean time a meſſenger arriving at the camp acquainted Aratus, 
who was come to meet Antigonus, that the inhabitants of Argos 


had revolted from Cleomenes, and were then beſieging the ci- 
tadel, Whereupon Aratus, with a detachment of fifteen 


hundred men, immediately put to ſea, and arriving at Epi- 


daurus marched from thence to Argos, and made himſelf 
maſter both of the city and caſtle, after having defeated in a 


_ ſkirmiſh the partizans of Cleomenes, and killed Megiſtanes who 


had been detached from the army to their relief *. This 
ſucceſs proved of great conſequence to the Achæans, and firſt 
of all gave riſe to the proſperity of the allies ; for Cleomenes, 


hearing that Argos was taken, and being apprehenſive that 


the enemies would ſurround him, abandoned his lines and re- 


tired with great precipitation, firſt to Argos, and then to 


Mantinea. He appeared before Argos quite unexpected, and 


in that alarm got into the city, but could not keep it, the cita- 


del being in the hands of Aratus, and Antigonus purſuing him 
clofe with all his forces. „%%% N 
Antigonus, having thus entered Pelopanneſus without the 


Tofs of one ſingle man, advanced to Cormth, which immedi- 


| ately ſurrendered, and thence to Tegea, Mantinea, Orchome- 
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e "us, Haorea, and Telphuſſa ; all which places, terrified at the 

approach of the Macedonians, either voluntarily ſubmitt ed, 
or made but a faint reſiſtance. And now winter drawing 
e near, he ſent home his troops, and went himſelf to Ægium 
8 to affiſt at the general aſſembly of the Achæans, where, after 


having acquainted them with the motives of his coming among 
them, he was choſen general of the confederate army, and 
the important caſtle of Acro- Corinth was, by a decree of the 
council, made over to him. ps 
In the mean time Cleom nes, receiving intelligence that Au- Megalo- 
t:gonus had ſent home his army while he himſelf continued polis talen 
at Ægium, formed a deſign of ſurpriſing the city of Megale- and de- 
polis, very conſiderable at that time, and no ways inferior in Aceyed 5 
power and extent to Sparta itſelf. As the gariſon was not Cleome- 
very ftrong at that time, nor the guards very ſtrict in their "© 
duty, ſince Antigonus was near at hand, and the enemy wea- 
kened with frequent loſſes, Cleomenes, imagined he might 
eaſily get into the town in the night, provided he could gain 
| ſome of the inhabitants over to his intereſt ; and accordingly 
applied himſelf to certain Meſſenians, who, having been ba- 
niſhed their country, had taken ſanctuary in Megalopolis. Be- 
ing conducted by theſe, he arrived at the city by night, ſcaled 
the walls, and made himſelf maſter of the place without the 
leaſt oppoſition. Moſt of the inhabitants retired to Meſſene, 
whither Cleomenes ſent a herald to acquaint them, that he 
would reſtore them to the poſſeſſion of their city, provided 
they would renounce the Achæan league and join the Lacede- 
monians. But they choſe rather to ſee themſelves diveſted of 
all that was moſt dear and valuable to them, than to violate 
the fidelity they had ſwore to their allies. The famous Philo- 
pœmen, whom we ſhall have frequently occaſion to mention 
in the ſequel of this hiſtory, contributed not a little to this 
generous reſolution. This refuſal highly enraged Cleomenes, 
who immediately gave up the town to be plundered, ſent all 
the ſtatues and pictures to Sparta, demoliſhed the houſes, 
threw down the walls, and committed fo many outrages, that 
he left not ſo much as any appearance that it had ever been a 
peopled place. „„ ns „ | 
Antigonus having ſent his troops, as we have already obſer- 
ved, into winter quarters in Macedonia, Cleomenes aſſembled 
His early in the ſpring with a deſign to put in execution a pro- 
ject, which in the opinion of the vulgar was the reſult ef 
temerity and deſpair, but according to Po/ph5;us, a compe- 
tent judge in matters of that nature, conducted with all im- 
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aginable prudence and ſagacity. As the Macedonians were 
diſperſed in their winter quarters, and Antigonus enjoying him- 
ſelf with his friends at Argos, without any other forces but a 
few mercenaries, Cleomenes taking the field made an irruption 
into the territories of Argos, laying waſte the whole count 

to the very gates of the city. What he propoſed in this en- 
terprize was, to bring Antigonus to hazard an engagement, 
which in all probability he would have loſt ; or, if he declined 
it, to leſſen his reputation among the Achæans, and raiſe com- 
plaints againſt him, chiefly in the city of Argos. This pro- 
ject ſucceeded according to his expectation ; for the Argians, 
ſeeing their country ravaged and laid waſte under the king's 
eyes While he continued inactive, afſembled in a tumultuous 
manner at the palace gates, and with threats prefled him ei- 
ther to take the field and protect his friends, or to refign the 
command of their troops to thoſe who were leg timorous than 
himſelf. But Antigonus was deaf to all their reproaches and 
remonſtrances, and, in ſpite of the many reflections that 
were publicly caſt upon him on that occaſion, kept within 
the walls of the city, and tamely beheld the enemy inſulting 
him at the very gates. Thus Cleomenes, having frightened 
the enemy, and inſpired his own men with new courage, re- 
turned loaded with booty to Sparta. In the beginning of 
the ſummer, Antigonus, being deſirous to retrieve the reputa- 
tion he had undeſervedly loſt among the Achæans, took the 
field with an army of twenty eight thouſand foot and twelve 

hundred horſe, and advanced into Laconia. 

Cleomenes, not doubting but the enemy would ſoon viſit 
him, took care to guard all the paſſes with ſtrong detachments, 
and to fortify the avenues with ditches and ramparts, filling up 
and barricadoing the roads with large trees laid acroſs. He 
marched himſelf with a body of twenty thouſand men, and en- 
_ camped at a certain place called Sellaſia, having reaſon to ſuſ- 


peect that the enemy propoſed to pats that way; nor was he 


_ deceived in his conjecture. This paſs was formed by two 
mountains, the one called Eva, the er Olympus ; between 
theſe runs the river Oenus, along the banks of which there 
was a narrow way leading to Sparta. Cleomenes, having 

thrown up a good intrenchment at the foot of theſe mountains, 
poſted the auxiliaries on the eminence of mount Eva, under 
the command of his brother Euclidas, while he himſelf en- 
_ camped on mount Olympus with the Spartan troops and the 
mercenaries. The cavalry he drew up along the banks of 
the river ſuſtained by a body of mercenary foot. When An- 
ligonus arrived, and viewed the ſituation of the ground with 
the fortifications and defences that Clromenes had made, and 


eblerved 
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obſerved ' with how much judgment be had poſted his troops, 
he did not” think it adviſeable to attack him, but encamped | 
at 4 ſmall dftance' on the banks of the Gorgulus, "which co- 
vered part of 'hiw/army. Tbere he remained ſome days, the 
better to t himſelf with the ſituation of the, different 
poſts, 'an the diſpoſition of the enemy. He often marched 
round their emp feigning to attack them, ſometimes. i in one 
place, ſömetimes in another; but finding every poſt well guard- 
ed, and Cleomenes warily watching 15 motions, he gave over 
all thouglts of forcing the enemies camp, and retired to his 
own, which was hull ſecured againſt all attempts. Both 
armies having ſtood thus to their defence ſome days, without 
bein able to gain any advantage over each other, the two ge- 
at laſt agreed on a decifive battle. 

I is not eaſy to com prehend what could * Cleomenes The battle 
to ſuch a delle, ; he was poſted very advantageouſly ; 3. his of Sellaſia. 
troops were not ſo numerous as Fee enemy's by one third; he Year of 
was ſupplied” wirt all forts of proviſion from, Sparta, with the Flood 
which city he Had a free communication, What then could "Lang 
make hint hazard a battle, whereof the event was to decide Tear be- 
= fate 1 — — ? Poly * indeed ſeems to inſinuate Oh * 
8 fot be tells us =, that Prolemp c 
kink — pt, 1 Nene to aſſiſt kim i in this \ War, 4D 
acquitited him, that he was not in a condition to make good 
his engagement,” exhort! him at the fame time to come to | 
an . with Antigonus and the Achaans. As he 
was therefore — es of bearing the whole charge of the 
war, and had no proſpect of any fupplies from foreign ſtates, 
we may ſuppoſe that the . poſture of his affairs forced 
him to venture à battle. 

Born armies being drawn up and the ſignals given, Anti- 
genus detached'a body of Nlyrians againſt E. Fuclidas, who was 
poſted on mount Eva; but while © they were aſcending the 
hill ſome Iight- armed troops of the enemy advancing charged 
them in flank, while Euclidas, who was poſted on the top of 
the hill,” preffed them in front, and a body of mercenaries 
warmly attacked their rear. Philipeemen, who then ſcried i in 
the army as 2 Volunteer; obſerving what danger the 7/hyri.11s 
were in, acquainted the commanders with it ; but, they not 
hearkening to him, as he was but very young and had not ) et 
bore any command in the army, without any orders from the 
generals, he attacked, with à ſmall body of A. galopaiitans 
his countrymen,” the enemies horſe, and obliged them to give 
ground. "This forced the mercenaties, who had fallen” on 
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aginahle prudence and ſagacity. As the Macedomans were 
diſperſed in their winter quarters, and Antigonus enjoying him- 
ſelt with his friends at Argos, without any other forces but a 
few mercenaries, Clcomenes taking the field made an irruption 
into the territories of Ages, laying waſte the whole count 

to the very gates of the city. What he propoſed in this en- 
terprize was, to bring Antiganus to hazard an engagement, 
which in all probability he would have loſt ; or, if he declined 
it, to leſſen his reputation among the Achean, and raiſe com- 


plaints againſt him, chiefly in the city of Argos. This pro- 


ject ſucceeded according to his expectation ; for the Argians, 


ſeeing their country ravaged and laid waſte under the king's 
eyes while he continued inactive, aſſembled in a tumultuous 
manner at the palace gates, and with threats preſſed him ei- 
ther to take the field and protect his friends, or to reſign the 
command of their troops to thoſe who were leſs timorous than 
himſelf. But Antigonus was deaf to all their reproaches and 
remonſtrances, and, in ſpite of the many reflections that 
were publicly caſt upon him on that occaſion, kept within 
the walls of the city, and tamely beheld the enemy inſulting 
him at the very gates. Thus Cleomenes, having frightened 
the enemy, and inſpired his own men with new courage, re— 


turned loaded with booty to Sparta. In the beginning of 


the ſummer, Antigonus, being. defirous to retrieve the reputa- 
tion he had undeſervedly Joſt among the Achæans, took the 
field with an army of twenty eight thouſand foot and twelve 
hundred horſe, and advanced into Laconza. et 
Cleomenes, not doubting but the enemy would ſoon viſit 


him, took care to guard all the paſſes with ſtrong detachments, 


and to fortify the avenues with ditches and ramparts, filling up 
and barricadoing the roads with large trees laid acroſs. He 


marched himſelf with a body of twenty thouſand men, and en- 


camped at a certain place called Sellaſia, having reaſon to fuf- 
pect that the enemy propoſed to paſs that way ; nor was he 
deceived in his conj-cture. This pals was formed by two 
mountains, the one called Eva, the other Glymtus ; between 
theſe runs the river Cenis, along the banks of which there 
was a Narrow way leading to Sparta. Clermones, having 


thrown up a good intrenchment at the toot of theſe mountains, | 


poſted the auxiliaries on the eminence of mount Eva, under 
the command of his brother Euc/ilas, while he himſelf en- 
camped on mount Clympas with the Sas tun troops and the 
mercenaries. The cavahy he drew vp along the banks of 
the river ſuſtained by a body of merccnary tot. When An- 
gans arrived, and viewed the f. fituation of the ground with 


the FOrUNCatl, ons and defenccs that Cleomentes had made, and 
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obſerved with how much judgment he had poſted his troops, . 
| he did not think it adviſeable to attack him, but encamped ' 
at a ſmall diſtance on the banks of the Gorgulus, which co- 
vered part of his army: There he remained ſome days, the 
better to acquaint himſelf with the ſituation of the different 
poſts, and the diſpoſition of the enemy. He often marched 
round their camp feigning to attack them, ſometimes in one 
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place, ſometimes in another; but finding every poſt well guard- 


ed, and Cleomenes warily watching his motions, he gave over 

all thoughts of forcing the enemics camp, and retired to his 

own, which was equally ſecured againſt all attempts. Both 

armies having ſtood thus to their defence ſome days, without 

being able to gain any advantage over each other, the two ge- 
nerals at laſt agreed on a decifive battle. 


Ir is not eaſy to comprehend what could induce (hooves The battl: 
to ſuch a reſolution ; he was poſted very advantageouſly ; ; his of Sellaſia. 
troops were not ſo numerous as the enemy's by one third; he Year of 


was ſupplied with all ſorts of proviſion from Sparta, with the Flood 


which city he had a free communication, What then could 2776. 


make him hazard a battle, whereof the event was to decide 
the fate of Lacedemon ? Polybius indeed ſeems to infinuate 
the cauſe of this proceeding ; for he tells us =, that Prolen 2 
king of Egypt, who had promiſed to aſſiſt him in this war, 


g⁊cquainted him, that he was not in a condition to make good 


his engagement, exhorting him at the ſame time to come to 
an accommodation with Antigonus and the Acbæans. As he 
was therefore incapable of bearing the whole charge of the 
war, and had no proſpect of any ſupplies from foreign ſtates, 
we may ſuppoſe that the deſperate poſture of his affairs forced 
him to venture a battle. 


Bork armies being drawn up and the ſignals given, Auti- 
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gonus detached a body of Hlyrians againſt Enclidas, who was 


poſted on mount Eva ; but while they were aſcending the 
hill ſome light-armed troops of the encmy advancing cha arged 
them in flank, while Euclidas, who was poſted on the top ot 
the hill, preſſed them in front, and a body of mercenaries 
warmly attacked their rear. Phil»poemen, who then for; ed in 
the army as a volunteer, obſerving what danger the TI 
were in, acquainted the commanders with it; but, they not 
hearkening to him, as he was but very young and had not y et 


bore any command in the army, without any orders from the 


generals, he attacked, with a imall body of Megalapalitans 
his countrymen, the enemies horſe, and obliged them to give 
ground. This forced the mercenaries, who had fallen” du 
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the [Ilyrians rear, to haſten to the relief of the cavalry ; for 
Cleomenes had poſted them at firſt near the cavalry on purpoſe 
to ſupport and cover them. By this means the Ilyrians being 
diſengaged reſolutely marched up the hill againſt Euclidas, 
who, inſtead of moving towards the enemy, and thereby im- 
proving the advantage of the ſhock which the deſcent of the 
hill gave him, remained in the place where he was firſt poſt- 
ed. The [llyrians, having gained the top of the hill without 


any oppoſition, now advanced againſt Euclidas on even 


ground, and attacked him with ſuch reſolution, that he was ob- 
liged to abandon the top of the hill and retire to the rocks 
and precipices, where he was ſoon defeated and moſt of his 
men cut in pieces. This ſucceſs againſt Euclidas was entire- 
ly owing to Philopœmen, as Antigonus himſelf acknowledged; 
for, after the battle, having aſked the officer that engaged 
the enemy's horſe, how he came to fall upon them before the 
ſignal, and the officer excuſing himſelf by ſaying, that a 
young man of Megalopolis had done it without his direction, 
the king replied, that the young man had behaved like an ex- 
perienced commander and gained the victory, but that he had 
acted like a raw ſoldier ®. 55 
Dunixs this variety of action the cavalry of both armies 


had likewiſe engaged on the plain by the river. The Achæ- 


ſtruck through both thighs at one ſtroke. 


ans behaved with uncommon bravery, being ſenſible, that this 
battle would decide their liberties. Philopemen diſtinguiſhed 


| himſelf above the reſt, for his horſe being killed under him, 


he aft-rwards fought among the foot, killing with his own 
hand great numbers of the enemies, till he was with a javelin 


+ 


Bor the ſharpeſt encounter was on mount Olympus, where 
the two kings engaged with their light-armed troops and mer- 
cenaries, conſiſting of about five thouſand on each fide. As 
they fought under the eye of their princes, every man ſtrove 
to ſignalize himſelf, and perform ſomething worthy of ſuch 
ſpectators. It was a long time before victory inclined to ei- 


ther fide; but at laſt Cleomenes, receiving notice that his bro- 


Cleome- 


nes de- 


feated. 


the phalanxes advanced on both ſides with 


ther was defeated on the hill, and that his cavalry began to 
give ground on the plain, being apprehenſive that the enemy 

would pour in upon him from all quarters, thought it adviſea- 
ble to level all the intrenchments before his camp, and order 
his troops to march out in front. The trumpets therefore 

having founded the ſignal for the light-armed troops to retire, 
animoſity ; 


but the Lacedemonian phalanx, not being able to ſuſtain the 
» Idem, ibid. 
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ſhock of the double Macedonian phalanx, gave ground, and 
ſoon fell into the utmoſt confuſion. The overthrow then be- 
came general; the Lacedemonians were every where cut in 
pieces, and thoſe who found means to make their eſcape fled 
from the field of battle in the greateſt diſorder. Cleomenes 
with a ſmall party of horſe retreated to Sparta, whence he 
departed the night following to Gythium, where he embarked 
on a veſſel, that attended him there according to his directions, 
and ſailed to Alexandria, accompanied by a ſmall number 
only of his intimate friends o. Plutarch aſſures us, that moſt of 


the foreign troops in both armies were ſlain in this engage- 


ment, and that of ſix thouſand Lacedemonians two hundred 
only outlived the action. 

Cleomenes had ſcarce ſet ſail when Antigonus arrived at Spar- 
ta, and made himſelf maſter of it without reſiſtance; for 
Cleomenes had adviſed the citizens to receive Antigonus, aſſur- 
ing them at the ſame time, that, whatever might be his own 
condition, he would always promote the welfare of his coun- 
try. The conqueror treated the inhabitants in a very friend- 
ly manner, declaring to them, that he had not engaged in a 
war againſt the Spartans, but againſt Cleomenes, whoſe flight 
had diſarmed his reſentment. He added, that nothing could 
render his memory ſo glorious in future ages as to have it ſaid, 
that Sparta had been preſerved by the prince, who alone had 
the good fortune to conquer it. Having in this friendly man- 
ner addrefled the citizens, he declared them free and reſtored 
them to the full enjoyment of their antient privileges. He 
ſhewed an inclination to continue ſome time among them, but 
was obliged to leave the city three days after he had entered 
it. His departure was occaſioned by the intelligence he re- 
ceived that the [ilyrians had invaded Macedonia, and were 


committing there dreadful ravages. If Cleomenes had refpited 


giving battle three days only, or had fortified himſelf in Spar- 
ta and held out for ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, he would have 
' Preſerved his dominions. From Sparta Antigonus marched to 
Tegæa, which city he likewiſe declared free, and from thence 
to Argos, where the general aſſembly of the Achæan confe- 
deracy was then ſitting. There he was thanked by the de- 
puties of each city of the Achæan league, and by a decree of 


the council declared the protector of Achaia. From Argos he 


proceeded by long journies to Macedon, where he gained a 


lignal victory over the Ihrians; but on that occaſion ſtrain- 


ing his voice to animate his men, he burſt a vein, and having 
_ vaided a great quantity of blood, he fell into an ill ſtate of 
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health, which ſoon after took him out of the world *. - Thus 
ended the Cleomenic war, leaving all Greece in a profound 
tranquility. 

Bur the Ætolians were ſoon weary of peace, which ob- 
liged them to live honeſtly, and abſtain from plunder and ra- 
pine which they uſed to ſubſiſt on, leading much the ſame 
life on land as pirates do at fea ; they had no ſenſe of friend- 
ſhip or alliance, accounting all thoſe as enemies whom they 
could prey upon, and believing they had a right to any thing 
they could take away. However, during the life of Antigo- 
nus, the fear they were under left he ſhould fall upon them 
kept them in awe. But he was no ſooner dead, and Philip 
the ſon of Demetrius, who was then very young, placed on 
the throne, than they returned to their old manner of life, 
entering the territories of the Meſſenians, and carrying off 


their cattle and whatever elſe they could meet with. Com- 
plaints were made to their chief magiſtrates of ſuch proceed- 


ings; but they ſeemed rather enclined to encourage than re- 
ſtrain ſuch robberies, being ſharers in the booty. The chief 
author of all theſe diſorders was one Dorimachus of Trichonia, 


a turbulent young man, and, as our author calls him 4, every 


way an Ætolian, who being fent to Phigalia, a city in Pelo- 
ponneſus, but of the Ætolian confederacy, to be as a ſpy upon 


the Achzans, encouraged the looſe rabble of that place to 


plunder their neighbours, with a view of enriching himſelf 
with their ſpoils. To him therefore chiefly the Maſſenians 
had recourſe, demanding reparation for the damages they had 
ſuffered, and begging he would not give countenance to the 
difturbers of the "public tranquility. Dorimachus told their 
deputies, that he would come himſelf to Meſſene, and there 
hear their complaints and ſee all their grievances redreſſed. 
He went to MHeſſene accordingly, but application being made 


to him by the chief ſufferers, he diſmiſſed them with reproach- 


fal language and menaces ; nay, While he ſtill remained in 
the city, 3 : band of Atolian robbers from Phigalia attacked 
in the nicht 2 certain country-houſe called — killed all 


thoſe who made reſiſtance, bound the reſt, and carried them 


off together with cattle and furniture. Hereupon the Meſſe- 
tant, having cited Darimachus to appear before their aſſem- 
bly, arreſted him on his entering the council, and kept him 


in priſon, till he promiſed, in the moſt folemn manner, that 
reparation thould be made for all the injuries they had ſuffer- 
| ed, and tac authors of the late flaughter put into their hands. 


Mt he was no ſooner returned to his own country, than he 


ros lib. fi. 4 por 52. lib. iv. 
prevailed 
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prevailed upon the Ætolians to revenge the treatment he had 
met with at Me/ſene, by declaring war againſt the Meſſenians, 
which being proclaimed, the Ætolian pirates began to infeſt 
the neighbouring ſeas, _—_ all the ſhips they met with ; 
they even made prize of a ſhip belonging to the king of Aa- 
cedon, and carrying her to Cythera ſold there both the ſhip and 
her company. In ſhort, they plundered all the coaſt of Epi- 
rus, made an attempt on Thyrea a city of Acarnania, and, con- 
veying ſome troops privately into Peloponneſus, ſurpriſed and 


kept poſſeſſion of a ftrong hold called Clarium in the Mega- 
lopolitan territory, making uſe of it to lodge and ſecure their 


plunder. And now, having a place of retreat in the very 
heart of Peloponneſus, they began their march towards Me /- 


ſene, plundering the cities of Patræ and Pharæ, which were 


of the Achæan alliance, and laying waſte all the countries 


through which they paſſed, till they came to Phigalia, which 


they made their place of arms, making from thence frequent 
inroads on the lands of the Meſſenians *. 

Tae Achæans in the mean time aſſembling according to 
cuſtom at Ægium, the complaints of the Patræans and Pha- 
ræans were heard, and the deputies of the Meſſenians ſent 
to implore the aſſiſtance of the Achæans againſt the com- 
mon enemy. After the aſſembly had deliberated on theſe 
matters, it was agreed, that the ſtate had been affronted by 
this inſolent proceeding of the Ætolians, who had preſumed 
to enter Achaia in a hoſtile manner, contrary to the treat 
of peace. Whereupon, juſtly provoked by theſe infractions, 
they reſolved to ſend ſuccours to the Meſſenians, and that, as 
ſoon as the prætor ſhould have raiſed them, they would then 
proceed further to execute what ſhould be thought expedient by 
the aſſembly. Timaxenus, who was then prætor of the A- 
chæans, was not at all pleaſed with the decree of the aſſem- 
bly ; for, his authority not being yet expired, he had no mind 


to head the army, which duty was annexed to his office, as 


having a very mean opinion of the Achæan ſoldiery. But A- 


ratus, provoked at the indignities they had ſuffered by the 


audacious /Etolians, loſt no time in putting the Acheans un- 


der arms, being determined to come ſpeedily to a battle with 
the enemy. Five days before he entered on his charge, he 


diſpatched orders to all the towns and cities, appointing them 
a day, when all their young men fit for the ſervice ſhould aſ- 


ſemble at Megalopolis. All the Achæan youth being drawn 


together purſuant to his orders at the place of rendezvous, he 
ſent a meſſenger to the Ætolians, requiring them to depart 
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the territories of Meſſenia, and not to march into Achaia on 
peril of being treated as enemies. The tolians, not being 
at that time in a condition to make head againſt the army of 
the Acheans, complied with his demand. Whereupon Ara- 
tus diſmiſſed the Achæans and Lacedemonians who had joined 
him, marching only with three thouſand foot and three hun- 

dred horſe, to obſerve the motions of the enemy and pre- 

vent them. from plundering the country. As he drew near 

them he obſerved, that they were marching off with an im- 

menſe booty, which ſo provoked him, that he could not for- 

bear attacking them under all the difadvantages imaginable. 

The diſpute was long and obſtinate, but at laſt the Achæans, 

having the diſadvantage of the ground and being overpowered 

Battle of with numbers, were obliged to retire. The A tolians pur- 
Caphya ſued them cloſe with great ſhouts and acclamations, and made 
* byAra- ſuch a laughter of the fugitives, that they muſt have all been 
oy cut off, had they not had at hand the fate retreats of Orcho- 
the Flood 772745 and Caphya. The Megalopolitans, who had drawn 
2778. All their forces together in order to join Aratus, arrived the 


Before day after the battle, and proved of no other uſe than to bury 


Chriſt, thoſe whom they hoped to have relieved. And now the E- 
221. taitans, having gained a complete victory contrary to their ex- 
LYN pedation, marched without fear or danger quite croſs the 
Peloponneſus, made an unſucceſsful attempt on the Pellene, 
piundered the territory of S:cyon, and encamped on the iſth- 

5 5 5 


Aritus a.- In the mean time, the Acheans having called their general 
_ caſed be- aſſembly, complaints were made againſt Aratus by all the al- 


Jore the aſ lies, as the cauſe of the loſs and diſhonour which they had 
Jembly of ſuſtained. And indeed there was no diſpute, but Aratus 
dee Achæ had greatly erred in having, we may ſay, uſurped the magiſ- 
Dag tracy, by taking it upon him before he was regularly elect- 
ed into his charge; and he could not deny but what he had 
undertaken thereupon had ſucceeded very ill. However, he 
endeavoured to prove, that the loſs of the battle was not his 
fault ; adding, that, if he had been wanting in any of the 
duties of an able commander, he aſked pardon, and hoped, 
that in regard of his paſt ſervices they would not cenſure him 
with more rigour than humanity. His ſubmiffion on this oc- 
caſion changed the minds of the whole aſſembly, and the peo- 
ple began to venttheir rage upon his accuſers, who, privately 
withdrawing, left Aratus in greater eſteem among all ranks 


of people than he had ever been to that time: the aſſembly 
gave themſelves entirely up to his counſel and conduct, and 
re- inſtated him in the command of the allied army. Howe- 


ver, 
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ver, the remembrance of his defeat had thrown a great damp 


on his courage; fo that he behaved as a prudent civil magii- 
trate, rather than as an able warrior; and though the to- 
lians often gave him opportunities to diſtreſs them, he made 


no advantage of them, but ſuffered their parties to lay waſte 
almoſt the whole country © (D). 

THE Achæans were therefore forced to addreſs Macedonia 
again, and call in Philip, in hopes that the affection he bore 
to Aratus, and the confidence he had in him, would incline 
that monarch to ſend them ſpeedy ſuccours. For Antigonus 
on his death-bed had above all things entreated Philip to join 
with Aratus, and follow his counſel in all things relating to 
Greece ; he had alſo ſent him when very young into Feb. 
ponneſus, to learn the art of government under the eye of fo 
great a ſtateſman. Philip, having given audience to the A- 
chæan deputies, and underſtood by their ſpeech the injuries 
they had ſuffered from the Ætolians, contrary to the articles 
of peace agreed on in the reign of Antigonus, promiſed to 
aſſiſt them with the whole ſtrength of his kingdom; and ac- 
cordingly ſoon after ſet out for Greece and arrived at Corinth. 
Upon his arrival the embaſſadors of the confederates, who 
were already met at Corinth, began to concert with him what 
meaſures they ſhould take with relation to the Ætalians. 
Complaints were made to the king by almoſt every city in 


Peloponneſus againſt them, and war unanimouſly declared both 


by the king and the confederates. It was moreover enacted 
by the aſſembly, with the concurrence and approbation of 
Philip, that all thoſe who had been ſufferers by the Ætolians, 


ſince the death of Demetrius father to Philip, ſhould be re- 
ceived into the confederacy, and that if any city or ſtate had 


been awed into an alliance with the Ætolians, and paid them 
tribute, they ſhould be forthwith ſet at liberty, the ſecurity 


por xx. ubi ſupra. Prur. in Arat. 


(D] Aratus was accuſed in the aſſembly, firſt, of having taken 
the command upon him before he was duly elected: ſecondly, he 
was blamed for having diſmiſſed the Achæan troops, while the Z- 
 tolians were ſtill in the heart of Peloponneſus, notwithſtanding he 
had before been well aſſured, that they did all they could to en- 


gage Peloponneſus in a war. The third article againſt him was, his 


venturing to join battle with ſo few troops, when he might have 
made with great caſe a ſafe retreat to the neighbouring towns, and 
there reinforced his army. The laſt and heavieſt charge againſt 


him was, that, after he had reſolved to give the enemy battle, he 
did not make one ſoldier · like ſtep in the whole conduct of the ac. 


tion. | 
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of their reſpective governments committed to their own hands, 


and all gariſons withdrawn. This decree was ſent to all the 
confederate towns, to the end, that, it being every where 


received and ratified by the ſuffrages of the people, they 


might jointly in their different ſtates proclaim war againſt the 
common enemy. Which was done accordingly, and the war 
from thence called the confederate war t. 

Tur Htolians on the other fide prepared for war, and 
choſe for their prætor one Scopas, who had been the chief 
author of all the violences they had committed. Philip, 


having concerted with the Achæans the operations of the en- 
fuing campaizn, marched his army back into Macedon, 


where he employed all the winter in making the requiſite mi- 
litary preparations. He won over Scerdilaidas to the Achæan 
league. He was a petty king of Illyria, and had engaged 
in an alliance with the Ætolians, but was at that time high- 


J incenſed againſt them for refuſing to give him, according 


to the articles agreed upon between them, ſhare of the ſpoils 
which had been got at the taking of Cynætha. This breach of 
articles fo diſzuſted him, that he was eafily prevailed upon by 


 Philis to enter into the common alliance, and furniſh a fleet 


of thirty ſhips, on the terms of bein paid yearly the ſum of 
twenty talents a. The Achæans likewiſe ſent to invite all their 
allies to join them in the confederacy, The Acarnanians 
without any heſrtation declared war againſt the /Ereliars, 


though they were moſt expoſed to the enemy's inſults, as ly- 


ing neareſt the Ætolian territories, and no-ways in a condi- 
tion to defend themſelves. © Our author beſtows the higheſt 

encomiums on this people, telling us, that there is no nation 
among the Greets with which friendſhip may be more fafe- 


17 contracted, there being none that profeſs more regard to 


public or private faith, or will venture further for the love of 
liberty; that, both in public and private treaties, they prefer 
honour to all other confiderations, and that, however weak, they 
have often in defence of their reputation engaged in the great- 
eſt dangers . The Epirots refuſed to declare war, tilf Phi- 
tip fould firſt proclaim it. The Meſſenians, for whoſe ſake 
the war was undertaken, declared, that they would not. en- 


gage init, unleſs Phigalia, which commanded their frontiers, 
were firſt drawn. off from the Ætolian league. The Lacede- 


monians had declared at firſt for the Jcheans, but the con- 


trary faction prevailing, they joined the /Etolians. Thus all 
things falling out to the with of the Ætolians, they entered on 


t Por YB. ibid. p. 294, 299. e n f 30g. 
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the war with great hopes of ſucceſs, while the Achæans had 
but a melancholy proſpect of their affairs. For Philip, on 
whom chiefly they relied, was yet but forming his army 3 
the Epirots were flow in their preparations, and "the Mefſeni- 
ans continued neuter, while the Ærolians, aſſiſted by the E- 
leans and Lacedemanians, attacked them on all ſides * and 
gained very conſiderable advantages. Emballadors were there- 
fore diſpatched to Philip, who, hearing the danger his allics 
were in, marched out to their relief with fifteen thouſand 
foot, and eight hundred horſe, and crofiing 7 /://aly arrived 
in Epirus. Here he was prevailed upon by the Eprrets to lay 
ſiege to Ambracia, which took him up forty days, and gave the 


enemy time to prepare againſt his coming; whercas, if he 


had led his army directly into Ætolia, he would in all likeli- 
hood have at once put an end to the war. While P. ilip 
was employed at Ambracia, Scopas, at the head of a nume- 
rous body of Ætolians, took his march through 7/ al, and 
ente ing Macedonia ravaged the country without the leaft op- 
poſition, returning home in a ſhort time with an immenſe 
booty. However, this did not hinder Philip from purſuing 
the ſiege of Ambracia, and, after the ſurrender of that city, 

entering Etolta and ſeizing on a great many important places. 


He would have ſoon reduced all ÆEtolia, had he not been o- 


bliged to repair to the relief of his own country, which the 
Dardanians were upon the point of invading. At his depar- 
ture he aſſured the embaſſadors of the Achæans, that as ſoon 
as he ſhould be able to compoſe his affairs at home, he would 
return into Greece and aſſiſt them to the utmoſt of his pow- 
er. His unexpected arrival fo terrihed the Dardanians, that 


they diſmifſed their army, after they had got near the fron- 


tiers of Macedonia, and retired home. Whereupon Philip 
returning to Theſſaly ſpent there the remaining part of the 
ſummer in the city of Lariſſa J. 

In the mean time 3 whom the tba had 
juſt before appointed their prætor, drawing together their 
troops led them into the upper Epirus, laying waffe the whole 
country, not ſo much ia proſpect of profit to himſelf, as out 
of malice to the Epirets, He did not even ſpare the temple 


of Dadona, but laid it in afhes, carrying home all the orna- 


ments and rich furniture of that ſtately edifice. Ph 11ip havi ing 


notice of theſe ravages, though it was now the depth of win- 


ter, left Lari/a, and taking with him three thouſand Chal- 


caſpides, ſo called from their carrying brazen ſhiclds, two 


thouſand buckler-men, three hundred Candiets, and about 


* Idem, ibid. p. 334- pol vs ibid. 
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four hundred horſe, marched through Theſſaly and Eubea to 
Corinth, where he arrived without any one's having the leaſt 
notice 2 his march. On his arrival he ſent for Aratus, and 
diſpatched letters to his ſon, who bore the ſame name, and 
was that year prætor and commander in chief of the Achean 
forces, requiring him to aſſemble the troops as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, and appoint a place of rendezvous. Caphya was the 
place agreed on, whither while Philip was marching, he met 
with a detachment of two thouſand Eleans, who under the 
command of Zuripidas, were advancing to plunder the ter- 
ritory of Siqqan, and having attacked them unexpectedly, for 
they were quite ignorant of Philip's return, he took about 
tweive hundred of them, and cut the reſt in pieces. Three 
days after hc arrived at Caphya, where he halted two days to 
refreſh Bis troops, and then together with Aratus the younger, 
who had there draven together ten thouſand Acheans, he ad- 
vanced to P/oph's, with a deſign to beſiege it. This was a 
bold attempt, for the city was accounted impregnable, both 
on account of its natural ſituation, and the many fortificati- 
ons which had been added to it (E), and beſides was furniſh- 
ed with a ſtrong gariſon e e by Euripidas, who had 
eſcaped from the late defeat. Philip encamped on an emi- 
nence at a ſmall diſtance from the town, and, after viewing 
the ſortifcations and ſituation of the place, was a long time 
doubtful whether he ſhould attempt it or not; but at length, 
reaecung en the great importance of ſuch a fortreſs, he re- 
ſolved at all adventures to begin the ſiege. Having therefore 
ordered his troops to refreſh themſelves, and be in a readineſs 
under th.ir arms by break of day, he commanded them to 
march down and paſs the bridge over the Erymanthus ; which 
they did without oppoſition, the gariſon not ſuſpecting they 
would venture on ſuch a dangerous enterprize. Having croſſed 
the river they approached the town, and lodged themſelves at 


' theery foot of the wall. T his ſtruck Euripidas and the gariſuon 


with oreat terror; for they never imagined, that the enemy 
would be ſo bold as to make an eſſay of their ſtrength againit 


(E) P/ophis was the moſt antient city of Areadia, ſituated 
in the very heart of Peloponneſus, and on the weſt borders of 4. 
cad a towards the frontiers of Achaia. 
welt fide by a rapid ſtream, which during the winter war no where 
a preat and violent ri- 


ver; on the ſouth by a torrent which emp tied itſelf into the Ery- 

manthus ; on the north it was defended by an eminence very ſtrong 
by nature and great! y improved by art, which ſerved for a citadel ; 

and b:ſides, the walls and works about the town were very conſi- 
derable, boch for their height and thickneſs. 


a place 


It was ſurrounded on the 
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a place ſo well fortified and provided, or to undertake a long 
fiege by reaſon of the winter and bad weather. What they 
chiefly apprehended was, that Philip might become maſter of 
the place by intelligence. But when theſe fears were over, 
there being none in the town fo much as inclined to the king's 
party, they betook themſclves to the defence of the works, 
the greateſt part of the Ætolians mounting the walls, while 
the Elean mercenaries made a (ally by a gate in the upper part 


of the town,in hopes of ſurpriſing the enemy on that fide. In 


the mean time the king, having appointed three ſeveral at- 


tacks to be made, ordered ladders to be raiſed by men deſtin- 


ed for that particular ſervice againſt each place, with a ſtrong 
guard of Macedonians to ſupport them ; then commanding the 
ſignal to be given, they advanced to the aflault on all quar- 
ters of the town. The gariſon for ſome time made a brave 


reſiſtance, overturning many of their ladders ; but their darts 


beginning to fail them, and the AZacedonians bravely main- 
taining the attack, notwithſtanding the oppoſition they met 
with, "they deſerted at length their poſts, and betook them- 
ſelves by flight to the citadel, leaving the Macedonians poileſ- 
ſed of the walls. At the fc time the Candiots, who had 
engaged the party that had made the ſally, beat them back, 
and in the purſuit entered pell-mell with them into the town; 
ſo that it was taken in all quarters at once. The inhabitants 
with their wives and children took ſanctuary in the citadel, as 
did  Euripidas and ſuch as had time to provide for their ſafe- 
ty . Euripidas, foreſeeing what muſt inevitably befal him, 
capitulated with Philip, and yielded up the citadel, after hav- 
ing obtained indemnity for all that were retired thither, both 
towns-men and ſtrangers. The king being obliged by the 
bad weather to take up his abode here for ſome days, he aſ- 
ſembled all the Achecns that were with him, and aftcr ſhew- 
ing them of what importance the city of P/, was to them 
in the war they had on their hands, gencroufly gave it up to 
their deputies, alſuring them at the ſame time, that he wauld 
let no occaſion paſs of ſhewing them the ſtronguſt prooſs of 
his affection to their nation, and zeal for their intereit. 
FROM Pſophis the king led his army to Len, which he 
found aban loned both by the Klean gariſon and the inlabi- 
tants. This town likewiſe he delivered up to the Hebeans, as 
he did the city of Stratus to the Telphu hun, whom the Hle— 


ans had driven ot. From Stratus 1 Continue >} his march 


to Olympia, where after he had allowed his rroums three dars 


reſt, he entered the tercitorics of the Elea, ſending detach- 
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ments abroad to plunder and lay waſte the country, while he 
encamped with the main body of the army in the neighbour- 

hood of Artemiſſium. This territory had been formerly ac- 
counted ſacred in regard of the Olympic which were 
ſolemnized there every fourth year; all che nations of 
Greece had agreed never to turn their arms againſt it. But 
the Eleans had forfeited this privilege by engaging in the wars 
of Greece, and adhering to one party againſt another. As the 


territory of the Eleans was the beſt peopled and the moſt 


fruitful of all Pel3ponneſus, and the inhabitants ſo fond of a 
country life, that they could never be prevailed upon to inha- 
bit their towns, the allied army found here fo great a booty 
that they could ſcarce carry it off, the ſoldiers being over-loaded 
with the rich moveables of their country-houſes, beſides the 


many priſoners and numerous herds of cattle, which great! 


emoaraſſed them in their march. Philip therefore found it 
neceſſary to retire out of the Elean territory, and re-encam 
at Olympia, taking on his march the fortreſs of Thaleme, whi- 
ther many of the Eleans had conveyed their moſt valuable ef- 
fects 2. 

WHILE Philip was thus employing his arms in defence of 
the Achæan liberties, one of his courtiers formed a project of 


by reducing them to a ſtate of ſlavery. Among the many tutors 
Apelles. 


and governors left by Antiganus to king Philip, who came a 

child to the crown, Apelles held the chief rank, and had pre- 
ſerved a powerful influence over the young prince. This mi- 
niſter took it into his head to reduce the Acheans to the ſame 
condition in which the Theſalians were at that time; that is, 
to ſubject them to the caprice of the miniſters of Macedon, 
leaving them only the bare name of liberty, which was the 
caſe of the Theſſalians. To compaſs this deſign, his firſt eſ- 
ſay was on the patience of the Achean ſoldiery, whom the 


Macedonians by his orders often diſlodged, taking poſſeſſion of 
their quarters, when they found them better provided than 
themſelves, and depriving them of their plunder ; when they 


complained of this hard uſage he cauſed them to be put under 


arreſt, and ſeverely puniſhed by the common executioner, 


imagining, that by this fort of uſage he ſhould be able by de- 
grees to bring the Acheans to bear any burden the king ſhould 
think fit to lay upon them. But Aratus complaining to the 
king of this injurious treatment, and imparting to him the 
project of Apelles, that prince aſſured him, that care ſhould 
be taken .for the future to prevent any ſuch injuries. And 
accordingly he ordered Apelles never to lay any commands on 


2 Idem, ibid. 


the 
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the Acheans without the concurrence of their pretor or chicf 
officer. The Acheans, over-joyed at the favour the king 
ſhewed them, and the orders he had given for their peace and 
ſecurity, were ever beſtowing the higheſt encomiums on his 


equity. and other exalted qualities. And indeed, if our author 


is to be credited, he was poſſeſſed of all thoſe virtues which 


can endear a king to his people; ſuch as a lively genius, an 


uncommon underſtanding, a happy memory, an agreeable 
utterance, an unaffected grace in all his actions, and a beau- 
tiful aſpect heightened by a majeſtic air, which befpoke the 
greatneſs of his mind; but his brighteſt virtues were the ſweet- 
neſs of his temper, his affability, and a great deſire to pleaſe 
and content all who lived under his government b. How he 
forfeited this great character our author gives him, and from 
a glorious king became an inhuman tyrant, we refer to a 
more proper place. 

Tu king, having thus ſettled matters between the Mace 
donians and Acheans, decamped from Olympia, and, having 
cauſed a bridge to be laid over the Aphens, entered the terri- 
tory of the Triphalians (F), reduced the city of Aliphera(G), 
and in a few days brought all that country under ſubjection. 
The rapidity of his conqueſts ſtruck ſuch terror into all the 
neighbouring ſtates, that moſt of them voluntarily ſubmitted, 
and the reſt, after a faint reſiſtance, were forced to receive 


the yoke. Having thus greatly weakened the Ætolian con- 


federacy, he returned loaded with ſpoils and glory to Argos, 
where he paſſed the remainder of the winter . 


b Pol 1 B. ubi ſupra. p. 338, 339. e Idem, p. 343. 


(F) This country, which took its name from an Arcadian vouth, 
lies on the ſea coaſt of Peloponneſus between the Eleans and Mfeſe- 
niant, on the north weſt ſkirts of Achaia. Its towns were Sancticum, 
Lepreum, Hypana, Typanea, Pyrgus, Æpyum, Bolax, Styllagium, 
and Phryxa All theſe places the Elzans had lately reduced to 


their obedience, together with Alipherea, a town of Arcadia, and 


Megaleopolis itſelf, a city at that time of great note (3). 
(G) Aliphera was ſeated on the top of a high and ſteep hill, 
which was defended by a ftrong fortrefs. In this fortreſs was to be 


| ſcen a brazen ſtatue of Minerva, famous for its ſize and the excel- 
lence of the workmanſhip. The inhabitants themſelves, as our 
author tells us, could give no clear account why it was placed there, 


nor at whoſe charge. It was the work of Hecatodorus and So/tra- 


tus, and generally eſteemed the moſt beautiful and finiſhed piece 
they ever performed (4). | 


(3) Polyb. lib. iv. p 339, 343. (4) Lem, ibid. p. 343. 
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Apelles had not yet ſo given over his project, as to be with- 


endeavours out hopes of bringing by degrees the Achæant to a ſervile 
to put Ara- ſubjection. But he well knew, that both the Aratus's, father 
tus in di/- and fon, withſtood his deſign, and that the king held them 
4 Ah with in great eſteem, eſpecially the father, in whom he repoſed 

£0 


the greateſt confidence. He therefore reſolved to attack 
them both, and by fraud and addreſs put them, if poſſible, in 
diſgrace with the king. With this view he ſent for all thoſe 
who were of the oppoſite faction among the Achzans, and 


enemies to Aratus, and having inſtructed himſelf in their ſe- 
veral intereſts and characters, he employed all his arts to en- 


gage them in his friendſhip, acting in their favour with the 
king, whom he endeavoured to perſuade, that if he continued 
to treat Aratus with ſo much deference, he could never hope 


to gain any thing on the Achæans further than was ſtipulated. 


by the articles of confederacy. But if he would be pleaſed to 
countenance thoſe he ſhould recommend, he might ſoon 
compaſs whatever he deſired, and diſpoſe of all matters in 
Peloponneſus at his pleaſure. The new friends enforced theſe 


reflections, and improved on the arguments of Apelles. As the 
time of electing a new prætor was drawing near, he prevailed 
with the king to be preſent at the Achæan aſſembly, and to 


employ all his intereſt in favour of one Eperatus a declared 
enemy to Aratus, who was accordingly elected in preference 
to Timozenus, whom Aratus had fet up. Thus Philip, not- 


withſtanding his excellent parts, became the tool of his 
prime miniſter ; what then can be expected from a weak 


prince that devotes himſelf to the will of a crafty intrigueing 


Apelles? And now Apelles began to think that he had advanced 


far in his enterprize, having obtained an Achæan prætor of 
his faction. He therefore renewed his attempts, being deter- 
mined totally to deſtroy the intereſt of Aratus with the king. 


An incident which happened at that time armed him with new 


calumnies. Anphidamus chief of the Eleans, who had been 


taken priſoner, perſuaded the king that it would be no diffi- 


cult matter, to procure him the friendihip of his countrymen, 


and that he could eaſily make them covet his alliance. Here- 


upon the king diſcharged him without ranſom, impowering 


him to aſſure the Eleans, that on condition of their entering 
into an alliance with him, he would ſuffer them to live in the 
entire enjoyment of all their privileges, and exempt them 
both from gariſons and tribute. But the Eleans would not 
| liſten to any conditions how advantageous ſoever, declaring, 


that no conſideration ſhould be capable of inducing them to 
abandon their anticat allies. IT lis ſo unreaſonable a refuſal 
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 Apelles aſcribed to the ill ſervices done clandeſtinely by Aratus, 


telling the king, that he had kept Amphidamus from enforcing, 


as he had engaged to do, his offers to the inhabitants of 
Elis, and that, on Amphidamus's departure from Olympia to- 
wards Elis, he had conferred with him and made him chan 
his mind, being by him perſuaded that it would be no-ways 
for the intereſt of Peloponneſus that Philip ſhould acquire any 
power over the Eleann. The king immediately ſent for 


Aratus, and inſiſted upon Apelles's charging him to his face 
with what he had brought againſt him in private. This Apel- 


les did not ſcruple to do, and that with ſuch an air of affur- 


ance as might have diſconcerted innocence itſelf. He even 


added, that ſince the king had diſcovered his inſincerity, by 
which he had rendered himſelf ſo unworthy of his kindneſs 


and good offices, the whole matter ſhould be referred to the 


general aſſembly of the Acheans, and the king in the mean 
time return with his army into Macedon. This was what 
he wanted, not doubting but he ſhould get him condemned 


there by the powerful influence of his authority. Aratus 


beſeeched the king not to give credit over-haſtily to what he 


heard, ſhewing, that it was a piece of juſtice owing by a 


king, more than by any other man, to a perſon accuſed, to 
command that a ſtrict enquiry be made into the ſeveral ar- 


ticles of impeachment, and till then ſuſpend his judgment. In 


conſequence of this he required, that Apelles ithould be ob- 
liged to produce thoſe who were witneſſes to the conference 


| whereof he had been accuſed, and likewiſe the perſon who had 


given Apelles the information, and that in ſhort nothing ought 


to be omitted whereby the king might arrive at the certain 


truth of the matter, before he diſcovered any thing to the 
aſſembly. The king thought Aratus's requeſt very juſt and 

_ reaſonable, and engaged his royal word that he ſhould be 
oratified in it. Not long after Amphidamus, being ſuſpected 
by the Eleans to favour the king's party, was obliged to fly 
his country and retire to Dymas, whither the king was come 
to ſettle ſome affairs. Aratus laid hold of this opportunity, 


and begged the king, that he himſelf would examine Amphi- 
damus, ſince the ſecret was ſaid to have been imparted to 


him. He complied with his requeſt, and upon a ſtrict exa- 
mination ſound that there was not the leaſt grounds for the 


cCharge. Accordingly Aratus was pronounced innocent, and 


5 reſtored to the king's favour an confidence d. 


* Item. ibid. p. 344. 349. 
As 
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As Philip began to want both money and proviſions for his 
army, he prevailed upon the Achean magiſtrates, by means of 
Aratus, to convene a 
on the report he made of the ſtate of his exchequer and of the 
urgent-want he was in of mo 
was decreed, that, the inftant his troops ſhould ſet out on 
talents ſhould be advanced to the king 
with ten thouſand meaſures of wheat ; and that aferwards, 
ſo long as he ſhould carry on the war in perſon in Pelopon- 
ne ſus, he ſhould receive ſeventeen talents a month. This re- 
newed his eſteem for Aratus, to whom he was indebted for 
ſo large a ſupply, as he himſelf acknowledged in a private 
conference which he had both with the father and the fon 
after the council was diſmiſſed. On this occafion he imputed 
all that had paſſed to the artifices of Apelles, begging them to 
forget their wrongs, and continue to him their 
the ſame degree as heretofore, ſince he conſidered them now 
more than ever e. Sn | 
Ap now the armies beginning to move from their win- 
ter quarters, it was reſolved to proſecute the war like- 
wiſe by ſea, in order to divide the enemies forces, and be 
their arms with more eaſe whitherſoever they 
ſhould judge it moſt expedient, for they 
with the Ætoliant, Lacedemonians, and Elms. 
this reſolution the king ordered the fleet, both his own and 
the Achean ſhips, to rendezvous at the port of Lechæum, where 
he commanded the Macedonian 
uſe of the oar. | 
Treaſen- WulIE Philip was thus employed in training up 
able prac- cedonians for naval expeditions, Apelles, who could not brook 
tices of the diminution of his credit with the king, nor ſuffer that 
Apelles. the counſels of Aratus ſhould be followed and not his, took 
ſecret meaſures to defeat all the king” 
with Leontius and Megaleas, two chief officers who were to 
act in the army, that they ſhould ſecretly 
all his meaſures, while he, making his abode at Chalcis, 
ſhould take care to ſhorten and retard his ſupplies, ſo that he 
ſhould be obliged, for want of money and proviſions, to paſs 
the whole ſummer in a ſtate of inactivity. His view was 
to make himſelf neceſſary to his ſovereign, and to force him 
by the ill poſture of his affairs to throw himſelf into his arms. 
With this proſpect he acted his own part ſo well, that, by 
ſtopping the conveys of money and proviſions that were ſend- 
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to maintain his forces, it 
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ing to the king, he reduced him to ſuch ſtraits, that he was 
obliged to pawn all his plate to ſupply his wants. 

Philip, thinking his Macedonians now ſufficiently inſtructed 
in the uſe of the oar, embarked with fix thouſand of them, 
and twelve hundred mercenaries, ſteering his courſe towards 
Patræ, where he arrived the next day. From Patre he 
diſpatched meſſengers to the Epirots, Meſſenians, Acarnanians, 
ald Scardilaidas, requiring them to haſten with their ſhips 
and join him at Cephalenia. He then left Patræ, and came 


to Paleis a ſtrong city in the iſland of Cephalenia. Here, Paleis be- 
finding plenty of corn on the ground to maintain his army, feeged. 


he diſembarqued and ſet down before the place, drawing his 
veſſels aſhore, and ſecuring them with a good ditch and pali- 
| ſadoe. He had appointed the confederates to meet him at 

this place, and was mighty deſirous to become maſter of it 
before their arrival. It was of great uſe to the Ætolians, 
who from thence made all their deſcents in Peloponneſus, and 
plundered the coaſts of Epirus and Acarnania. Philip there- 
fore, having viewed the fituation of the town, cauſed the 
military engines to be planted before it, ordering his Mace- 
donians to undermine the walls. They went chearfully to 
work, and ina very ſhort time undermined great part of the 
wall, propping and ſupporting it with great wooden ſtakes. 
The king then ſummoned the town to ſurrender, which the 
gariſon refuſing to do, fire was ſet to the poſts that ſuſtained 
the walls, and a breach made fix hundred fathoms wide. 


Leontius was ordered to mount the breach, and enter the Treachery 
town over the ruins of the wall. But he, mindful of his F Leon- 
agreement with Apelles, having corrupted fome of the chief dus. 


officers that ſerved under him, attacked the enemy ſo faintly, 
that he was repulſed with great loſs, when he had the faireſt 
opportunity that could be wiſhed for of taking the town. 
This obliged the king to raiſe the ſiege, though he was joined 
by the Epirots, Acarnanians, Meſſenians, and by fifteen veſ- 
ſels ſent him by Scardilaidas t. EO OT 
WII E Philip was thus employed at the ſiege af Paleis, 
 Lycurgus the Lacedemonian marched at the head of a nume- 
rous army into the territories of Meſſenia, and Dorimachus 
the AÆtolian with a ſtrong detachment into Theſſaly, both 
with the ſame deſign of obliging the king by this double di- 
verſion to break up the ſiege. Whereupon ambaſſadors were 
diſpatched to him from the Acarnanians and Meſſenians, the 
former adviſing him to make an inroad into Ztelia, and 


c 


t ldem, ibid. p. 350, 365. En 
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thereby oblige Dorimachus to return to the defence of his 
own country; and the latter intreating him to fail directly 
to Meſſenia, where he might eaſily ſurprize Lycurgus, who 
was not under any apprehenſion of being attacked, Leontius 
ſtrongly ſeconded this advice, foreſeeing, that if the king fol- 
lowed it he would be obliged to ſpend the whole ſummer 
there, while the Ætolians would be at liberty to put all to 
fire and ſword in Theſſaly and Epirus; for during the ſeaſon 
of the Eteſian winds, which continued moſt part of the ſum- 
mer, it was impoſſible to return back, as they were not in 
thoſe days very expert mariners. Aratus therefore did not 
fail to declare in favour of the former opinion, ſhewing how 
advantageous it would be to fall on the Ætolians, while their 
country was unfurniſhed with. troops, and adding, that the 
opportunity of making deſcents was not to be neglected now 


that Dorimachus with the Ætolian troops was employed elſe- 


where. The king, who, ever ſince the cowardly behaviour 
of Leontius at Paleis, began to ſuſpect his fidelity, followed 


the advice of Aratus, and having wrote to Eperatus the A- 


chean prætor to aſſemble his troops, and march to the relief of 
the Meſſenians, he himſelf weighed anchor, and arrived the 
next day at Leucas, There he landed his forces, and having 
cauſed his veſſels to be carried over the iſthmus of Dioryctus, 
he paſſed into the gulph of Ambracia, which runs far up 
into Ætolia, and came before day-break to Lemnaa. Here 
he commanded the ſoldiers to take a ſhort refreſhment, and 


to be in a readineſs to march without any baggage but what 


was abſolutely neceſſary. While the king was on the point 
of ſetting out from Lemnæa, Ariſtophontes the Acarnanian 
general came to join him with all his forces ; for that people, 


| having been great ſufterers by the Ætolians, greedily em- 


braced fo fair an opportunity of repaying them in their own 
coin; and on this occaſion not only ſuch as were obliged by 
their laws to tear arms, but even thoſe who were exempted, 
in regard of their age or long ſervices, took the field. The 


Epirets incited by the like motives were not leſs forward, 


though, by reaſon of the extent of their country and the ſud- 


den arrival of king Philip, they had not been able to draw 


all their forces together. The king, being thus reinforced, 
departed from Lemmæa in the cloſe of the evening, leaving 
the baggage under a ſtrong guard, and arrived by day-break 
at the river Achelous, intending to ſurprize the important 
town of Therme. Leontius, foreſeeing that this enterprize 
would be attended in all likelihood with ſucceſs, adviſed the 


king to encamp on the banks of the f{chelaus, and allow the 
amy {ame reſt after ſo fatiguing a night's march, being wil- 


ling 
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ling that the Ætolians ſhould have ſome time to bethink | 

themſelves and provide for their defence. But Aratus, be- 

ing now ſenſible that Leontius oppoſed all promiſing defigns, 

preſſed Philip by no means to conſent to any delay, nor up- 

on any reaſon whatſoever reſpite his march, the ſucceſs 

whereof lay in diſpatch. The king followed his advice, and 

ſetting out that inſtant marched directly to Thermæ, through 

a very rugged and almoſt impracticable road, cut between 

two ſteep rocks and exceeding narrow. Therme was the Thermz, 

capital of Ætolia, and the place where their yearly aſſem- he metro- 

blies and fairs were held. As it was reckoned impregnable it 7 


by reaſon of its ſituation, and no enemy had ever before eee 
dared to approach it, the Ætolians had lodged in it all their moſt/* A gre 
valuable effects. So great therefore was their ſurprize when 2 6008 
they ſaw Philip all on a ſudden appear before it, that they 
had not ſo much preſence of mind as to ſhut the gates or 
make the leaſt reſiſtance. The Macedonians and allies were 
permitted to plunder the town, which abounded with all 
ſorts of proviſions, military ſtores, and valuable moveables. 
The army remained that night in the town, and the next 
morning every one chuſing out of the booty what was moſt 
valuable and eaſy to be carried away, they made a heap of 
the reſt and burnt it before the camp. They likewiſe ſaved 
the beſt arms which were found in their armories, ex- 
changing them for ſuch of their own as were leſs ſervice- 
able, and burning the reſt to the number of fifteen thouſand 
ſuits 5. . „ | 
THE Macedonians did not ſtop here; but calling to mind 
what the Ætolians had done at Dium and Dodona, they tet 
fire to the porticoes of the temple, and levelled that magnifi- 
cent ſtructure with the ground, throwing down, defacing, 
and breaking in pieces to the number of two thouſand ſtatues 
of exquiſite workmanſhip, and at that time greatly eſteemed 
even in Greece. They reſpected, however, ſuch as were 
known, either by their form or the inſcription, to repreſent a- 
ny of the gods. The deſolation was ſuch as to ſtrike the king 
himſelf and thoſe about him with a kind of terror, though 
at the ſame time they believed, that they had not over- acted 
their revenge for the ſacrilegious impieties of the ÆAtolians at 
Dium. | W os e 
Philip having plundered the town marched back the ſame 
way he came; the booty he placed in the van, guarded by 
his heavy- armed troops; the Acarnanians and mercenaries 
were poſted in the rear, and the king himſelf with a body oi 


© Idem, ibid. p. 365, & ſeq. . | 
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light-armed Macedonians ready to face the enemy in what 
part ſoever they ſhould appear; for he was extremely ſoli- 
citous to paſs the ſtraits before the Ætolians could draw toge- 
ther a body of troops to oppoſe his paſſage. But he had ſcarce 


begun his march when three thouſand ÆEtolians, headed by 


Alexander the Trichonian, fell on his rear, and put them in 
great confuſion, This Philip had foreſeen, and accordingly 
placed a detachment of 7/lyr:ans in ambuſh behind a riſing 
ground. Theſe, unexpectedly appearing, fell on the enemy 


who had charged beyond them, and having killed about a 
hundred of them, and taken as many priſoners, obliged the 


reſt to ſave themſelves by flight among the rocks and woods. 
He was again attacked near Stratus, but having repulſed the 
enemy with great courage and reſolution, he arrived ſafe and 
unmoleſted at Lemnæa, where he had left his baggage and 
veſſels. Here he ſacrificed to the gods by way of thankſ- 
giving for the ſucceſs that had attended his arms in that ex- 
pedition, and at the ſame time to exprefs his joy gave his of- 
ficers a royal entertainment. Leontius and Megaleas were 
preſent, but every one ſoon perceived by their behaviour, 
that they looked with an evil eye oa the good fortune of their 


| maſter. During the whole entertainment they could not 
help throwing out againſt Aratus the moſt injurious and 


ſhocking railleries. But words were not all ; at the breaking 
up of the banquet, being heated with wine and fired with 


anger, they purſued him with ſtones till he got into his tent. 
This put the whole army in an uproar, not only the Acheans, 


but the Macedonians themſelves, running from all quarters 
to his aſſiſtance, The noiſe ſoon reached the king's ears, 


who, after a ſtrict enquiry into the whole affair, condemned 


Megalzas, for Leontius abſconded, in a fine of twenty talents 
and put him under arreſt. The next day he ſent for Aratus, 


and after expreſſing his ſenſe of the violence that had been of- 


fered him, he gave him new aſſurances of his protection. 
Leontius, in the mean time, being informed how the king 
had proceeded with Megaleas, came boldly with a crowd of 
ſoldiers to the royal tent, thinking thereby, as the prince 


was but young, to put him into ſome apprehenſion, and awe 
him into another reſolution touching the offenders. Being 


come into the king's preſence, //ho has been ſo bold, ſays 


| he, @s to lay hands on Megaleas ? It was I, replied the king 
with a majeftic tone, and whatever has been done is by my 
_ expreſs command, This reſolution in the king ſo frighten- 


ed Leontius, that he immediately retired from his preſence. 
He no ſooner withdrew, but the king called a council to ex- 


- amine into the affair, and hear what was alledged againſt 


Leontius, 
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Leontius, Megaleas, and their accomplices. Aratus c 
them with all thoſe criminal practices we have already taken 

notice of, and diſcovered the whole conſpiracy of Apelles. 

As he urged nothing againſt them but what was vouched by 
competent witneſſes, they were all found guilty. The king, 
however, by an unſeaſonable clemency, pardoned them, and 

even ſet Megaleas at liberty, Leontius binding himſelf for the 
payment of the fine the king had laid on him bh. 

DurinG Philip's expedition into /Etolia, Lycurgus king 

of Sparta made an inroad into the territories of the Maſſe- 
mans, but did nothing worth recording. Dorimachus like- 

wiſe, who had led a conſiderable body of Ætolians into 
Theſſaly, with a deſign to lay waſte the country, and thereby 

oblige the king to raiſe the ſiege of Paleis, returned without 
compaſſing either, having found the Theſſalians ready to give 

him a warm reception. He therefore kept on the moun- 
_ tains, till he heard that the Macedonians had invaded Ætolia, 
when he left Theſſaly and haſtened to the relief of his own 
country, But before he arrived the king was retired, 

In the mean time Philip, having embarqued his troops at 7, confe- 
Leucas and plundered the coaſt of Hyanthes in his way, ar- rates en- 
rived at Corinth, where landing his forces and ordering the er the 
veſſels to be carried over to Lechæum, he diſpatched meſſen- country of 
gers to the confederate towns of Peloponneſus, appointing the Lace- 
them to rendezvous their troops at Tegæa. He then march- demo- 
ed from Corinth, and came the next day to Tegæa, whence nians. 
he proceeded with ſuch of the Achzan horſe as were there 
ready, holding his rout over the mountains, with a deſign to 
fall by ſurprize on the Lacedemonian territories. After four 
days march through a deſert. country, he gained the top of 
thoſe hills that command the city of Sparta, and thence 
advanced to Amyclz, a town diſtant from Sparta about four 
miles. The Spartans, who had heard of the ſucceſs he met 
with at Thermæ, were ſtrangely alarmed, when they ſaw the 
young monarch appear ſo ſuddenly in their territories, and 
approaching to the very gates of their metropolis. Several 

| ſkirmiſhes were fought, in which Philip was always victori- 
ous; but we ſhall omit the particulars, which would ſwell the 
hiſtory to an undue length, and only ſay, that this expedition 

proved no leſs glorious to the king's arms than that of Arg- 
lia; for he laid waſte the enemy's country far and near, 

took and deſtroyed ſeveral towns, beat Lycurgus, who with 
a body of two thouſand Lacedemonians had attempted to cut 


* Pol vB. ubi ſupra, p. 368, 376. Prur. in Arat. p. 1049. 
off 


Idem, p. 372. 
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off his retreat, and returned with an immenſe booty to Co. 
rintb. Here he found embaſſadors from Rhodes and Chios, 
who came to offer their mediation and incline both parties to 
2 peace. The king, diſſembling his real intention, told 
them, that he was willing to conclude a peace with the /E- 
folians on reaſonable terms, and charged them on their return 
to diſpoſe his enemies to it. The king at that time had form- 
ed a project of making a deſcent on the territories of the PH - 
cians, and executing there an enterprize of great importance. 
Having therefore diſmiſſed the embaſſadors, he haſtened to 
Leontium, propoſing to embarque his troops there. 

Leontius, Bur he was ſcarce gone, when Leontius, Megaleas, and 
Megaleas, Prolomy, who was alſo one of Philip's chief officers, began 
and Piolo- to employ the authority they had over the forces that remain- 
my riſe a ed at Corinth, to draw off their affections from their prince, 


_ and win them over to their own intereſt. They repreſented 
rs i to them, chiefly to the light-armed troops and the king's 


guards, that they, who were the firſt in all hazards and ſe- 
cured the reſt of the army from all danger, were not treated 
according to their merit, and that, inftead of being diſtin- 
guiſhcd by any particular reward for their ſervice, they had 
been even deprived of the booty which they had taken, not- 
withſtanding the conſtant cuſtom in like caſes to the contrary. 
The ſoldiers, eſpecially the youth, were ſo inflamed by theſe 
ſeditious diſcourſes, that aflembling in parties they plundered the 
houſes of the king's chief favourites, and carried their infolence 
to that height as to force the gates of the king's own palace. 
The king, receiving timely notice of the tumult, flew to Cy- 
rinth, and aſſembling the Macedonians made them ſenſible of 
their fault, in a long harangue intermixed with gentleneſs and 
ſeverity. The tumult being appeaſed, ſome adviſed the king 
to ſeize on the authors of the ſedition and puniſh them with 
the utmoſt ſeverity ; others thought it more adviſeable to 
gain them by gentle methods, the king being ſtill young, and 
his authority not yet entirely fixed in the minds of the people. 
This advice he followed for the preſent, ſtifling his reſentment 
and pictending to be very well ſatisfied, he returned to Le- 
chæum, after exhorting his troops to union and concord. But 
it was now too late to undertake any thing againſt the Pho- 
cians, who had drawn together their forces, and were pre- 

pared to receive him. | | | 
In the mean time, Leontius, being well appriſed that the 
king, though he carried it very fair with him as to outward 
appearance, would not fail in due time to veutchis juſt reſent- 
ment upon him, had recourſe to Apelles, giving him notice 
of the danger he was in, and preſſing him to leave Chalci; 
| and 
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and haſten to court. Philip had been informed by Aratus of 
the whole conduct of Apelles, but had kept his thoughts ſo 
cloſe, that no body could diſcover from his behaviour any 
change in him with reſpect to his prime miniſter, who conti- 
nued to govern at Chalcis more like a ſovereign prince than 


47 


a ſubject (H). He therefore no ſooner heard of the danger 


his client was in, but he left Chalcis, not doubting, but he 
ſhould be received at court after the uſual manner, and 
change the king's mind at his pleaſure. As he drew near to 
Corinth, Leontius, Megaleas, and Ptolomy, who were the 


chief officers in the army, prevailed by their authority on the 


flower of the king's forces to meet him, and attend him by 


way of guard into the town ; fo that he made his entry with 
a pompous train, and went directly to wait on the king. 


But the officer, who was on duty at the gate of the royal Apelles 
palace, and had received orders to that effect, ſtopped him, Boav re- 
and told him that he muſt wait, for the king was not then at ceived by 
leiſure. Apelles was thunder- ſtruck at ſo unexpected a re- Philip. 
ception, and after having waited ſome time in filence retired _ 


to his lodgings, attended only by his own domeſtics, all the 


reſt having already deſerted him (I). Megaleas, ſeeing the 


prime miniſter, on whoſe protection he relied, fallen into 
diſgrace, made his eſcape to Athens, leaving Leontius, who 
was his ſurety for the ſum of twenty talents, to ſhift for him- 


ſelf, Hereupon the king having ſent the buckler- men, jy 


whoſe chief officer was Leontius, to Triphalia under the 
command of Taurion, pretending to have ſome extraordinary 
occaſion for their ſervice, cauſed Leontius to be arreſted, 


(H) Abelles, during his reſidence at Chalgs, governed all things 


Leontius 
arreſted. 


with an arbitrary ſway, as if he, and not Philip, had been inveſted 


with the ſovereign power. Wherefore the magiſtrates, and ſuch 


as had charge of the affairs in Macedon and Theſſaly, applied to 


him alone, and took his directions in all matters of importance. 


When any of the Greek towns had occaſion to publiſh new laws or 


ordinances, or confer honours or preferments, there was ſcarce 
ever any mention made of the king, but of Apelles (5). 


(J) Behold the uncertain ſtate of mortal greatneſs, ſays our au- 


thor; in one and the ſame moment men are raiſed to the higheſt 


preferments, and ſunk to the loweſt ebb of fortune ; and this chief- 


ly in the courts of princes, where, like counters, their value riſes 


ard falls according to the place they are ſet in; for thoſe who 


follow the court are great and little at the pleaſure of their maſter, 


who carries their fortune in his hands (6). 
(5) Lum, lib. v. p. 350, & eq. (6) 1dem, ibid. p. 35 1. 


giving 
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giving out that it was for the payment of the twenty talents 
which he was bound for, but in reality to have him in his 
power, and to ſound the diſpoſition of the ſoldiery. The 
troops which he commanded no ſooner received notice of his 
arreſt, but they ſent a petition to the king, importing, that if 
the commitment of Leontius was on any other account than 
that of his being ſurety for Megaleas, the king would be plea- 
ſed not to determine any thing againſt him during their ab- 
ſence ; and that they ſhould interpret any ſentence in his pre- 
Judice as an injury done to them, and reſent it accordingly ; but 
in caſe Leontius was under arreſt to ſecure the payment of the 
money due on account of Megaleas, they would readily con- 
tribute towards ſatisfying the debt. But their affection ſhewn 
to Leontius proved unſeaſonable, and was taken by the king ſo 
ill, that it became the occaſion of his death ſooner than was 
expected k. = 
DvuRixG this interval, the ambaſſadors returned from - 
tolia, bringing with them propoſals for a truce of thirty days 
__—_— they aſſured the king, that the Ao/tans were inclined to peace, 
2 to- and that they had appointed a day for their general aſſembly to 
lians, meet at Rhium, where they prayed the king to be preſent, 
promiſing all the advances poſſible on their part towards a ge- 
neral pacification. Philip accepted of the truce, and ſent his 
diſpatches to the confederates, requiring them to ſend their 
_ reſpective deputies to Patræ, to negotiate a peace with the - 
tolians. He himſelf immediately ſet out from Lechæum in or- 
der to aſſiſt at it, and arrived the next day at Patre. There 
letters were delivered to him directed by Megaleas to the Æto- 
lians, encouraging them to purſue the war againſt Philip and 
the Achæans, ſince the king was in the utmoſt diſtreſs for want 
of money and proviſions. They contained likewiſe moſt re- 
proachful and injurious reflections on the king, which ſhewed 
his hatred to him, and convinced him, that the whole faction 
of Apelles ſought his deſtruction. He therefore ordered him 
immediately to be taken into cuſtody, together with his ſon 
Mega and a youth his favourite, and ſo ſent to Corinth. At the 
_— ſame time he enjoined the magiſtrates of Thebes to proſecute 
* „ Megaleas, who had retired thither from Athens; but he pre- 
r vented his trial by laying violent hands on himſelf. Not long 
Leontius after Leontius received ſentence of death, and likewiſe Apelles 


n Apel- with his ſon and favourite. Hiſtory can ſcarce furniſh us with 


les put to à more remarkable example of the aſcendant which a favou- 
death, rite may gain over the mind of his fovereign, in order to ſa- 
tiate with impunity his avarice and ambition. It was with 


* Idem, p. 373, 374- 1 
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the utmoſt difficulty, that Aratus rouſed the king from his ir- 
reſolution and ſervitude, and prevailed upon him at laſt to ex- 
ert himſelf, after he had been ſo long deaf to the repeated 
complaints of his ſubjects, and blind to all the faults of his 


favourite miniſter l. 

As to the Enolians, they were ſincerelj diſpoſed to peace, 
being grown weary of a war, in which all their projects had 
ſucceeded quite otherwiſe than they expected. They had flat- 
tered themſelves, that they had to do with a young unexperi- 
enced prince, Philip not being yet arrived, as they imagined, 


at an age of conduct and experience ; but they found him an 


able and enterprizing leader, and well qualified both for coun- 


ſel and execution. However, when they came to hear of 
the muviny of the troops and the conſpiracy of Apelles, hop- 


ing theſe troubles would beget diſtractions at court, they 


poſtponed their meeting at Rhium. Philip and the confede- 93, cone. 
rates, who had a hopeful proſpect of the iſſue of the war, and, der ares re- 
wiſhed for nothing more Ar than to break off all negoti- ole to 
ations of peace, were of the opportunity which the ene- pur ſue the 

x and accordingly animated each other wer. 


my furniſhed them wi 
to the proſecution of the war. As winter was drawing near, 


Philip, after engaging the allies to nieet him with their forces 
early in the ſpring, weighed anchor and returned to Corinth. 


There he gave-the Macedonians leave to return to their winter 
quarters in their own country; While be coaſting Attica went 
to Demetrias in Theſſaly, where Ptolomy, the only conſpirator 
that remained, was ſentenced to die, and executed accordingly. 
By this time Eperatus, who had been choſen prætor of the 


A by the influence of Apelles, as we have related above, 
was become univerſally deſpiſed, as being no ways qualified 
for that truſt, which is commonly the caſe in forced elections. 

No one would pay obedience to his orders, and the country 


being open and defenceleſs, great havock was made in it by 
Pyrrhias, at the head of three thouſand Eleans and Etolians. 
The Achæan troops, being in arrear of their pay, refuſed to 


obey the prætor's orders, when at any time they were com- 
manded to march out to the relief of the country, and deſert- 


ed in great numbers. All this was owing to the inſufficiency 


of Eperatus ; but, happily for the :, his authority was 


Amoſt expired, and early in the ſummer Aratis appointed to 


ſucceed him u. The new prætor found the Aclæan mercena- 


ries corrupted by an univerſal decay of military diſcipline, and 
the cities no ways diſpoſed to contribute towards the carrying 
on of the war, In the general aſſembly, after having warm- 


„ Tom; ibid: p. 376. w Idem, p. 377. 
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giving out that it was for the payment of the twenty talents 
which he was bound for, but in reality to have him in his 
power, and to ſound the diſpoſition of the ſoldiery. The 
troops which he commanded no ſooner received notice of his 
arreſt, but they ſent a petition to the king, importing, that if 
the commitment of Leontius was on any other account than 
that of his being ſurety for Megaleas, the king would be plea- 
ſed not to determine any thing againſt him during their ab- 
ſence ; and that they ſhould interpret any ſentence in his pre- 


judice as an injury done to them, and reſent it accordingly ; but 


in caſe Leontius was under arreſt to ſecure the payment of the 
money due on account of Megaleas, they would readily con- 
tribute towards ſatisfying the debt. But their affection ſhewn 


to Leontius proved unſeaſonable, and was taken by the king ſo 
ill, that it became the occaſion of his death ſooner than was 


expected k. 
Du Rix this interval, the ambaſſadors returned from - 
3 tolia, bringing with them propoſals for a truce of thirty days; 
fart they aſſured the king, that the Ato/zans were inclined to peace, 
granted to Ro ee , cared alfa ms 
1 ie and that they had appointed a day for their general aſſembly to 
1 meet at Rhium, where they prayed the king to be preſent, 
promiſing all the advances poſſible on their part towards a ge- 
neral pacification. Philip accepted of the truce, and ſent his 
diſpatches to the confederates, requiring them to ſend their 
reſpective deputies to Patræ, to negotiate a peace with the Æ- 
talians. He himſelf immediately ſet out from Lechæum in or- 
der to aſſiſt at it, and arrived the next day at Patræ. There 
letters were delivered to him directed by Megaleas to the Æto- 
lians, encouraging them to purſue the war againſt Philip and 


A therty : 


the. Achæans, ſince the king was in the utmoſt diſtreſs for want 


of money and proviſions. They contained likewiſe moſt re- 
proachful and injurious reflections on the king, which ſhewed 


his hatred to him, and convinced him, that the whole faction 
of Apelles fought his deſtruction. He therefore ordered him 


immediately to be taken into cuſtody, together with his ſon 
and a youth his favourite, and ſo ſent to Corinth. At the 
ſame time he enjoined the magiſtrates of Thebes to proſecute 
Megaleas, who had retired thither from Athens; but he pre- 


Megaleas 
days wiilent 
bands on 


bimlalf. vented his trial by laying violent hands on himſelf. Not long 


Leontius after Leontius received ſentence of death, and likewiſe Apelles 
and Apel- with his ſon and favourite. Hiſtory can ſcarce furniſh us with 


les put to à more remarkable example of the aſcendant which a favou- 


death, rite may gain over the mind of his fovereign, in order to ſa- 


tiate with impunity his avarice and ambition. It was with 
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the utmoſt difficulty, that Aratus rouſed the king from his ir- 


reſolution and ſervitude, and prevailed upon him at laſt to ex- 
ert himſelf, after he had been ſo long deaf to the repeated 
complaints of his ſubjects, and blind to all the faults of his 
favourite miniſter l. 

As to the Etolians, they were ſincerely diſpoſed to peace, 
being grown weary of a war, in which all their projects. had 


ſucceeded quite otherwiſe than they expected. They had flat- 


tered themſelves, that they had to do with a young unexperi- 

enced prince, Philip not being yet arrived, as they imagined, 

at an aze of conduct and experience ; but they found him an 
able and enterprizing leader, and well qualified both for coun- 


fel and execution. However, when they came to hear of 


the muriny of the troops and the conſpiracy of Apelles, hop- 
ing theſe troubles would beget diſtractions at court, they 


poſtponed their meeting at Rhium. Philip and the confede- gy, confe- 
rates, who had a hopeful proſpect of the iſſue of the war, and 4% ares re- 
wiſhed for nothing more ardently than to break off all neguti- le 79 
ations of peace, were glad of the opportunity which the ene- pur ſue the 
my furniſhed them with, and accordingly animated each other W«r. 


to the proſecution of the war. As winter was drawing near, 
Philip, after engaging the allies to nieet him with their forces 
early in the ſpring, weighed anchor and returned to Corinth, 
There he gave the Macedonians leave to return to their winter 
quarters in their own country; while he coaſting Attica went 
to Demetrias in Theſſaly, where Ptolomy, the only conſpirator 
that remained, was ſentenced to die, and exccuted accordingly, 
By this time Fperatus, who had been choſen prætor of the 


Acheans by the influence of Apelles, as we have related above, 
was become univerſally deſpiſed, as being no ways qualified 


for that truſt, which is commonly the caſe in forced elections. 
No one would pay obedience to his orders, and the country 
being open and defenccleſs, great havock was made in it by 

Pyrrhias, at the head of three thouſand Eleans and AFitolians, 


Ihe Achæan troops, being in arrear of their pay, reſuſcd to 
obey the prætor's orders, when at any time they were com- 


miided to march out to the relief of the country „ an deſert- 


go in great numbers. All this was owing to the inte fficicncy 


5 Eperatus; but, happily for the Achædus, his aut thority was 


amoſt expired, and early in the ſummer 45 e appointed to 


ſuccged him m. 7 he new D* Dor found th 2 . 22 52 471 merc c! Th 1 
les corrupt ed by an univertal dec ay of military diſcipline, and 


the cities no ways di:! poſed to contribute: towards the carrying 
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ſo that the troops took better heart in proſpe of better pay, 
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ly exhorted their deputies to the proſecution of the war, he 


wreſted from them a decree, empowering him to levy eight 
thouſand mercenary foot and five hundred horſe, beſides three 
thouſand foot and three hundred horſe which were to be raiſed 
at home. By the ſame decree the Megalopolitans were to con- 
tribute three hundred foot and fifty horſe, and the Argians 
the like number v. 18 85 5 

WUuILE the Achæans were thus preparing for the proſecu- 
tion of the war, Lycurgus and Pyrrhias, prætor of the Eleans, 


taking the field, made an inroad into the territories of the 


Meſſenians, but were ſoon forced to retire by Aratus, who 
advanced with the mercenaries to cover the frontiers of Meſ 
ſene, Magalopolis, Tegæa, and Argos, which were moſt ex- 
poſed to the inſults of the Lacedemanians. Not long after Ly- 
cus, whom Aratus had appointed to command the troops 
while he aſſiſted at the general aſſembly, gained a conſiderable 
victory over the Elzans, who, under the conduct of Euripi- 
das their new prætor, had advanced as far as Pharœa, plun- 
dering and laying waſte the whole country. The plunder 
which he got on this occaſion produced a great ſum of money; 


and the people conceived hopes that they ſhould now be exempt 
from taxes and contributions towards the war. : 

In the mean time, Philip, having ordered ſuch ſtores and 
proviſions as he had provided during the winter to be brought 
from Lariſſa, ſet out on his march towards Greece, with a deſign 
to begin the campaign with the ſiege of Thebes called Phthiotis 
(L), whence the ÆEtolians uſed to make continual inroads 
into the teriitories of Demetrias, Pharſalia, and even Lari/- 
ſa. Accordingly, having divided his army into three bodies, 
he inveſted the town, and, with an hundred and fifty catapults 
and other engines for caſting of ſtones, began to batter the 
walls night and day without intermiſhon. - The inhabitants at 


WY NV) firſt made a vigorous reſiſtance ; but great numbers of them 


being killed, by the many darts and ſtones that had been caft 


into the town, and the reſt quite tired out by inceſſant attacks, 


which kept them continually in action, their reſolution be- 
gan to fail, and the Macedenians advancing their mines, and 


n Idem, p 378, 


(L) This city wa: ſituate near the ſen about eight and thirty miles 
diſtance from Lariſa; and was on the frontiers of Magnefia and 


Theſſaly, its territory bordering on Magneſia towards Demetrius, and 


on Theſſaly towards that tract which was inhabited by the Phar/al:- 
ant aud Pherears. | 
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now preparing to give the aſſault, they thought fit to ſurrender 


at diſcretion. Philip plundered the town, ſold the inhabitants, 


and, re-peopling it with a colony of Macedonians, changed 
the name of Thebes into that of Philippopolis. 

Nor long after the town had ſurrendered, new ambaſſa- 
dors came to him from Chios, Rhodes, Byzantium, and from 
Ptolemy king of Egypt, to propoſe the concluding of a peace. 


The king replied as he had done before, that he was inclined 


to put an end to the war, and that they needed but apply to 


the Ætolians, to know whether they were willing to concur 


with him in reſtoring Greece to its former tranquility. Philip 
was in reality very far from being inclined to a peace; but, 
as he did not care to declare his true intentions, he only told 


the ambaſladors, that in the mean time he was determined to 


purſue his enterprizes. 
He afterwards ſet out with his friends and favourites for Ar- 
gos, to be preſent at the Nemean games. While he was one 


day aſſiſting at one of theſe public ſports, he was interrupted 


by an expreſs ſent, him from Macedon, with advice, that the 
Romans had loſt a great battle in Tuſcany near the lake Thraſy- 
menus, and that Hannibal was maſter of all the open country. 
This news Philip imparted to none but Demetrius of Pharus, 


enjoining him all poſſible ſecreſy, Demetrius, glad of this 
opportunity, adviſed him to put a period to the Ætalian war 


with what expedition he could, in order to invade Hyricum 


(M), and afterwards croſs over into Italy. He added, that 


ſuch a deſign would gain him the affections of the whole Greet 


nation, that the Acbæans would join him out of the affection 


they bore him, and the /Etolians through fear, after the cala- 


mities they had ſuffered in the preſent war; that ſuch an expe- 


dition would be his firft ſtep to univerſal monarchy, which 
none had a better claim to than himſelf; and that the preſent 


diſtreſs of the Romans offered him a favourable opportunity of 


* 


executing ſo mighty a project. Sueh council as this could not 


(M) Seerdilaidas, a petty king of Nhria, whom we have men- 


tioned above, thinking himſelf ill treated by Philip, who had not 
yet paid him the money that was due to him, according to the trea- 


ty agreed on by both parties, fitted out a ſquadron, with orders 


to take by reprilal what was due by agreement. This ſquadron 


being admitted into the port of Lencas, for Scerdilaidas was in alli- 
ance with the Aebæan, ſeized there ſome Macedonian veſſels, and 


fent them together with the Hacedonians that were aboard into J- 
lyricum. From thence they ſailed to Alea, taking all the king's 
veſſels they could meet with. A war with this prince Demetrius 
thought would prove very favourable to his preſent project. 
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but charm a king, who was in the flower of his youth, ſucceſs- 


ful in his exploits, bold, enterpriſing, and of a race which 
had always graſped at univerſal empire. 


Philipiz- HoweEveR, as no man could better conceal his real inten- 
cl . % tions, a very rare quality in ſo young a prince, he did not ſhew 
c04:5492 that ſtrong inclination for peace which he had in reality con- 
a ed. 


ceived. He only diſpatched letters to the confederates, ex- 
horting them to ſend their deputies to the aſſembly to negotiate 
a peace; and in the mean time, the better to hide his incli- 
nations, he advanced with his forces to Leſion, and, after tak- 
ing a ſmall fortreſs which was built on the ruins of that place, 
he made as if he intended to poſſeſs himſelf of Elea. Both 
parties were grown ſo tired of the war, that his ſummons was 
received every where with great joy, and plenipotentiaries 
from all parts haſtened to Naupactus which was the place ap- 
pointed for the conferences. The king, to give a more expe- 
ditious iſſue to the affair, came at the head of his army, and 
encamping within leſs than a league of the place attended there 
the reſult of their conferences. The firſt article which the 
king cauſed to be propoſed to the Ætolians, by the ambaſſa- 
dors of the confederate cities, was, that every one ſhould 
continue in poſſeſſion of his conqueſts ; which article being a- 
greed upon, the reſt met with no difficulty, ſo that the treaty 
was ſoon concluded and ratified by Philip and the Achzans 
on one fide, and the Ætolians, * 3 Eleaus on 
the other o. 
Te ſprech AT the firſt opening of the aſſembly, trols of Noupattus 
ef 42:23 made a ſpeech before the king and the confederates, which 
of Nav- deſerves a place here, fince Polybius has thought it worthy of 
pitt, @ relating at length in his hiſtory. He told them, that the Greeks 


| we ering ought above all things to ſhun all occaſions of war among 
n 5. themſelves, and render thanks to the gods, that becoming 
; now of one mind, and leading each other, as it were, by the 
hend, like thoſe who ford a river, they had a proſpect of uni- 
ting in a mutual defence of themſelves and their cities againſt 
the barbarians, whoſe deſigns they had fo much cauſe to ap- 
prehend. That, though they could not give perpetuity to 
the preſent union, it tchoved them, at leaſt in that juncture, 
to agree as one man in the preſervation of their liberties, ſince 
none could be ignorant of the great power of the barbarians, 
and the mighty 1 wer they were like to have on their hands with 
th.t people. That it was evident to every one who was ever 
fo little ſkilled in politics, that the conquerors, whether Car- 


o Pol T B. ibid. p. 435. 


thaginians 
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thaginians or Romans, would not confine themſelves to the 
empire of Italy or Sicih, but extend their conquelt further, 
even to Greece itſelf. Wherefore he exhorted them, eſpeci- 
ally Philip, to keep a watchful eye on the danger that threaten- 
ed them ; ſaying, that this prince would be able to avert it, 
if, inſtead of impairing the ſtrength of the Greeks, as he had 
hitherto done, and rendering them by that means an caſter 
prey to their enemies, he would now take their affairs to 
heart, and act for the whole Greek nation as if Greece were 
his inheritance. That by this means he would win the 
affection of the Greets, who would be inviolably attached to 
him, and concur in all his meaſures. That, if his mind was 
bent on great enterprizes and he thirſted after glory, he ſhould 
extend his proſpect towards the weſt, and keep an eye on the 
war which had ſet all 7taly in a flame; that he ſhould watch 
the event of it, improve it to his advantage, and generouſly 
aſpire to the dominion of the world. That if he had any diſ- 
putes with the Greeks, he ſhould leave the deciſion of them to 
another ſeaſon; for if he once ſuffered the ſtorm, that was 
gathering in the weſt, to reach Greece, it might juſtly be 
feared, that it would then no longer be in theif power to 
make war, conclude a PR, or manage their affairs as they 
pleaſed. 
Tris ſpeech, which was a clear preckction of what happen- 4 peace 
ed afterwarda. to Greece, inſpired both the confederates and concluded. | 
Philip with deſire of peace. And this is the firſt time 
that the affairs of Italy influenced thoſe of Greece. For after 
this neither Philip nor the other powers of Greece regulated 
their conduct from the ſtate of their reſpective neighbours, 
but kept their eves fixed on {taly, as the only object of their 
attention. The Afatics and the inhabitants of the iſlands 
did the ſame ſoon after, having no more recourſe in their dif- 
putes to Antiochus or Ptolemy, to ſouthern or eaſtern. princes, 
but turning their eyes weſtward, and ſending ambaſſadors, 
| ſome to the Carthaginians, others to the Romans. In like 
manner the Romans, awakened by the growing power and 
enterpriſing genius of Philip, diſpatched ambaſſadors into 
Greece, to ohviate betimes the dangers that threatened them 
from that quarter, as will be ſeen in the ſeque! of this hiſto- 
1 
11 ſoon as the peace was ratified, the Acbæans rai! iſed Ti- 
moxenus to the prætorſhip, and chen returned to their ancient 
manner and cuſtom of life, after having re-edified the walls 
of their citics, rebuilt their temples and altars, eſtabliſhed 
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their worſhip, and repaired the public and private damages, 

which they had ſuſtained during the war. | 
Bur this happy ſtate of tranquility was ſoon diſturbed by 

that very prince who had procured it. Philip, having con- 


_ cluded an alliance with Hannibal, began to change his con- 


duct, and thinking it neceſſary to bring all Greece to an abſo- 
lute ſubjection, before he made any attempts upon Jtaly, he 


began with the Meſſenians, who had been lately admitted into 


Di gur ban. 
ces at 


Meſlene. 


the Achæan confederacy. The city of Meſſene was at this 
time rent into two factions, the nobility ſtriving to humble 
the people, and the people to leſſen the power of the nobility. 
Theſe contentions became ſo violent, that both factions agreed 
to call in Philip, and refer their differences to his arbitration. 
The ambitious prince was glad of this opportunity, and flew 
to Meſſene, with a deſign to make himſelf maſter of the city. 
On his arrival he found Aratus employing his beſt endeavours 
to compole their differences, in a manner that no ways ſuited 
his private ends. He therefore did not think fit to adviſe with 
him, but held private conferences with ſuch of the Adefſeni- 
ans as reſorted to his palace. The nobility he encouraged to 
curb the inſolence of the unruly rabble with the utmoſt feve- 
rity of the laws; but uſed a quite different ſtile in talking 
with the heads of the popular faction, telling them, that they 
were to blame for fuffering themſelves, being fa many, to be 


oppreſſed by a few, as if they had no hands to defend them- 


{elves againſt tyrants. Thus both parties, preſuming on the 
king's aſſiſtance, thought it adviſeable to exert themſelves be- 


fore he was gone, ſince he ſeemed ſo well diſpoſed to counte- 


nance them. Accordingly the nobility gave orders for the ap- 
prehending of fome orators, who ſtirred up, ſaid they, the 


people to ſedition ; this alarmed the populace, who falling 
upon the nobility murdered in their rage above two hundred 
of them. This was what Philip had propoſed from the very 


beginning, being well appriſed, that if one party were dc- 
ſtroyed, it would be no hard taſk for him to get the bet- 
ter of the other. Neither did Aratus the younger forbear re- 


proaching him with it, in very bitter and offenſive terms. But 


the king, who on fuch occaſions had a marvellous command 
of his temper, ſmothered his reſentment, and taking, Aratus 


the elder by the hand, he aſked him, whether he would not 
attend him up to the caſtle of It(/hams where he intended to ſa- 
crifice. This caſtle commanded the city of Meſſene, and 


BE, kept the further parts of Peloponneus in awe, as Acro-Corinth, 


which he was already poſteſſed of, did the hither. Ithome was 
bel by ſome of the popular faction, who, looking upon Phi- 


lip as their deliverer, admitted him without the leaſt jealouty. 


 Whi.c 
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While the ſacrifice was performing, the entrails of the victim 
being, according to cuſtom, put into his hands, he ſhewed 
them to Aratus, and with a ſmile aſked him, whether they 

rognoſticated, that, being now in poſſeſſion of ſo important 
a place, he ſhould tamely part with it, or rather keep it for 
his own uſe. Aratus made no reply, but Demetrius Pharius, 
though the king had not aſked his advice, gave this officious 
anſwer : If you are a ſoothſayer you muſt quietly be gone from 
hence; but if you are a king you mult not let flip fo fair an 
opportunity, but hold the ox faſt by both his horns ; alluding 
thereby to [thome and Acro-Corinth, which were called the 
two horns of Peloponneſus. The king, however, would 
have Aratus by all means to give his opinion, who told him, 
that if the place could be kept without breach of faith, he 
would do well to keep it; but if by ſeizing of Ithame he muſt 
| loſe the ſtrongeſt caſtle he had, his credit, he thought it far 
more adviſeable to deliver it up to its owners. This advice Aratns re- 
Philip followed for the preſent, but ever aſter maintained a tires f cm 
private grudge againſt Aratus, which he perceiving retired Philip's 
from court, and led a private life at Sich, where he had lea- Ct. 
ſure to repent his ever calling the AZacedonians into Pelifonne- 
fus. Philip, having now got rid of fo troubleſome a cenſor, 
marched his forces into Epirus, where he ſcized on the town 
of Oricum, and laid ſiege to Apollonia, which he was ſoon forc- 
ed to raiſe in a moſt ſhameful manner, his camp being ſur- 
prized by the Roman prætor Lavinus, and he forced to make 
his eſcape half naked. After this diſappointment he returned 
to Peloponneſus, not having yet laid aſide the thoughts of 
ſubjecting the Meſſenians. But they, being now on their 

uard, refuſed to admit him into their city; whereupon cal- 
ing them his enemies, he laid waſte the whole country, and 

retired without being able to reduce the city, the Achæans, 
who were his confederates, refuſing to lend him any help for 
ſuch an enterprize; for Maſſene, as we have obſerved above, phzi; 
was at that time a member of the Acbæan body. This back- he 2 hin 
wardneſs of his confederates he aſcribed to Aratus, and there-,, ,, 2 25 
fore, as he did not now ſcruple to commit the moſt heinous 5 
crimes, he reſolved to ſacriſice both the father and fon to Year of 
his reſentment. He darcd not employ open force and violence, the Flood 
in regard of their great reputation and the reſpect which was 278 3. 
univerſally paid to their virtue, and therefore charged Taurion, Before 
one of his officers, to diſpatch firſt the clder frets ſecretiy Cliritt, 
during his abſence. Taurien obeyed the wicked command, 210. 
though not without ſome reluctance ; he ininuated himicif. 
into Aratus's tricndihip and otic: invited iim to dinner, which 
_ gave him an opportunity of polloning ham with a potton, 

which 
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which was ſure, but flow in its operation. Aratus was not 
ignorant of the cauſe of the lingering diſtemper which he fell 
into; but, reflecting that complaints would only ſtir up the A- 
cheans againſt him, and create new diſturbances, be bore it pati- 


ently, as if it had been a common and natural diſeaſe. One day 


only happening to ſpit blood before one Cephalion, who was his 
boſom friend, and ſeemed ſomewhat ſurprized, he ſaid, Be- 


bold, my dear Cephalion, the effect of friendſhip with kings. 


This brought him to his end in Ægium, being then in the 
fifty-ſeventh year of his age, and prætor of the Achæans the 


| ſeventeenth time. The Achæans were for burying him in the 
place where he died; but the Szcyonians claimed this honour 


as due to the place where he was born. Accordingly chang- 
ing their grief into mirth, they went, crowned with chap- 
lets of flowers and clad in white robes, to bring the body of 
their deceaſed hero to Sicyon, dancing before it, and ſinging 
hymns and odes in commendation of his eminent virtues and 
exalted qualities. He was interred with the utmoſt pomp 
and ſolemnity in the higheſt part of the city, which was ever 
after called Hratium. The Acheans decreed, that divine ho- 


nours ſhould be paid him, and appointed a prieſt for that 
purpoſe. Plutarch tells us, that in his time two folemn ſa- 


crifices were {till offered him annually ; the firſt on the day 
that he freed the city from the yoke of tyranny, and this ſa- 
crifice was called Soteria, the other on his birth-day. Duri 


the ſacrifice the young men and children walked round the altar, 
ſinging odes to the lyre in honour of their deliverer, and the 


ſenate crowned with garlands of flowers, followed the proceſ- 
ſion. To this they are ſaid to have been encouraged by an 


oracle of Apollo d. 


 Aratus was without all Joube one of the greateſt men of 


his time, and may juſtly be ſtyled one of the founders of the 


Achean republic, he having brought it to that form and ſplen- 


dor by which it became one of the moſt powerful — of _ 


Greece. However his talent lay more in contriving a war- 


like ſtratagem, in forming and projecting extraordinary en- 


terprizes, than in executing them. In his adminiſtration he 
was guilty of one very great error, which was the calling in 
the kings of Macedon to the aſſiſtance of the republic, an ex- 


pedient which no well-wifker to Lis country could approve of, 
and was the more diſhonourable in him, as he was prompted 


to it out of jealouſy to Clermeres king of Sparta. For that 
prince, after havi ing reduced the Achæans to the laſt extremity, 


was willing to reſtore them their priſoners a and all the places | 
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he had taken, on condition they would create him prætor of 
Achaia. The Acheans were inclined to accept of a peace on 
theſe terms: But Aratus, thinking it would be very diſho- 
nourable for him, who had bore for many years the chief 
_— in the republic, to be thus ſupplanted by a young man, 
uſed his utmoſt efforts to diſſuade the Acheans from yielding 
to the conditions propoſed by Cleomenes ; and becauſe they 
could no longer hold out againſt that warlike prince with ; 
their own ſtrength, he had recourſe to Antigonus king of Ma- 
cedon, put him into poſſeſſion of Acro-Cor:inth, and thereby en- 
abled him and his ſucceſſors to manage the affairs of Greece 
at their pleaſure r. But for this he atoned, both with his ; 
own death and with that of his ſon, which was more deplor- | 
able ; for Philip, growing completely wicked, as Plutarch 4 
expreſſes it, commanded a kind of poiſon to be given him, | 
which deprived him of his underſtanding, and prompted him 3 
to commit ſuch abominable actions, as would have reflected 
eternal ignominy on his name, had they been done delibe- 
rately, and while he was in his ſenſes; inſomuch, that, though 
he was then in the flower of his age, his death was looked up- 
on not as a misfortune, but as the greateſt bleſſing that could 

befal himſelf and his family t. „ 5 

Tusk inhuman and tyrannical proceedings in Philip 

highly incenſed the Acheans againſt him, as he afterwards 

found by experience, when they were more at liberty to act 

as they pleaſed. At preſent they were not in a condition to 

fupport themſelves without him, the Ætelians, their irre- 
concileable enemies, having entered into an alliance with the 
Romans againſt the king and his confederates. The main 

article of this new alliance was, that the conqueſts ſnould 
delong to the allies, but the booty and flaves to the Romans. 

Their calling in thus the Barbarians, for ſo the Greeks ſtil: d 
all nations except their own, provoked them more againit 
the /Ztolians, than all the miſchief Philip had done them. 
Wherefore they reſolved in their general aſſembly to join the 
king againſt the Ætolians and their confederates. Thus a Nee 
new war was kindled in Greece, between Philip and the troubles 1, 
Acheans on one ſide, and the Romans, Ætolians, Lacedemo- Greece. 
nians, Eleans, king Attalus, and Scerdilaidas on the other. Year of 
The Ztelians immediately began hoſtilities, invadivg and lay- the Flood 
ing waſte the Achean territories, Whereupon the Acheans 27 88. 
diſpatched deputies to Philip, who was then in Thrace, im- Year Be. 


ploring his aſſiſtance. Philip readily complicd with their re- Crit, 
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queſt ; but the Ætolians, being joined by ſome Romans and 
the forces which Attalus had brought with him out of Aſia, 
marched out to meet him before his conjunction with the 
Acheans. Both armies met near Lamia a city of Theſſaly. 
The tolians were commanded by Pyrrhius, who had been 
that year appointed their general, in conjunction with king 
Attalus. Philip proffered him battle, and he, thinking it 
would be diſreputable | in him to decline it the very firſt year 
of his command, raſhly engaged and was entirely defeated. 
However, to retrieve his reputation, he gathered together the 
ſcattered remains of his army, in hopes of performing ſome 
worthy action before the end of the campaign. But Philip 
attacked him the ſecond time, cut moſt of his men in pieces, 
and obliged the reſt to ſhut themſelves up in Lamia. This 
double overthrow ſo diſheartened the Æ tolians, that they ſent 
ambaſſadors to treat of a peace with Philip and the Acheans ; 
for the Romans, after having put the Ætolians in motion, 
were retired to Corcyra, fully perſuaded, that the king had ſo 
much buſineſs upon his hands at home, that he could not have 
time to think of Italy or Hannibal. Philip put off the ne- 
gotiations of peace till the next aſſembly of the Acheans, and 
in the mean time granted the /Et-lians a truce of thirty days. 
When the aſſembly met, the Ætolian ambaſſadors being in- 
troduced made ſuch unreaſonable propoſals, as took away all 
hopes of an accommodation. Whereupon Philip and the 
Acheans, being reſolved to purſue the war at all events, be- 
gan to make greater preparations than ever, having ſo many 
enemies to oppoſe at the ſame time. The king, leaving four 
thoutand men with the Acheans to defend their country, went 
to aſſiſt at the N-m@an games in the city of Argos, and from 
thence returning into Achaia marched, in conjunction with 
Cyciradti the Achean prætor, againſt the city of Elis, which 
had received an Ætolian gariſon. After they had plundered 
the territory, they advanced in battle- array to the very gates 
of the city, hoping thereby to draw the Mtoliant to an en- 
gagement. Accordingly they ſallied out, when Philip was 
greatly ſurprized to find, that the gariſon partly conlifted of 
Romans. For Sulpitius, having left Naupactus with fifteen 
gallies, and landed four thouſand men, had entered the city 
the night before the engagement. The fight was very 
bloody, and many fell on both fides. In the heat of the 
combat Damephantes, general of the Elean horſe, ſpying 
- Philopzmen, who commanded that of the Acheans, advanced 
againſt him with great ardor and fury. The latter waited for 
him without ſtirring from his poſt, and having unhorſed him at 


the 
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the firſt encounter, fell upon the enemy's cavalry with ſuch 
reſolution, that they quickly betook themſelves to flight. But 
the Romans charging the Macedonians with great vigour, the 
latter began to give way, which Philip obſerving ſpurred on 
his horſe, and ruſhed headlong into the midſt of the Romans, 
where his horſe. being wounded threw him. The Macedo- 
nians then returned with new vigour to the charge, each ” 
party fignalizing themſelves in a very extraordinary manner, 1 
the Romans with a view to take the king priſoner, and the 
Macedonians to ſave him. The king was carried off in ſpite 
of the utmoſt efforts of the Romans, and the Macedonians | | 
obliged to retire at a greater diſtance from the town. The 
next day Philip inveſted and took a ſtrong hold of the Eleans, 
where he found a great booty conſiſting of twenty thouſand | 
head of cattle, beſides four thouſand Eleans whom he ſold for [ 
ſlaves. This made amends for his diſappointment at Elist: [1 
But in the mean time news was brought him, that the Dar- 
danians had made an incurſion into Macedon ; whereupon he 
immediately ſet out to defend his 'own country, leaving with 
the Acheans a body of two thoufand five hundred men. At 
the ſame time Sulpitius ſailed back with his fleet to Zgina, 
where he joined king Attalus, and paſſed the winter. Dur- 
ing the king's abſence, the Acheans gained a conſiderable 
victory over the Ætolians and Eleans near the city of Meſ- 
þ EARLY in the ſpring Sulpitius and Attalus, quitting their Oreum in 
winter quarters, ſailed with their fleets to Lemnos, and thence Eubœa 
advanced to Oreum a chief city of Eubæa, which was treach- betrayed to 
erouſly delivered up to them by Plator the Macedonian com- be Ro- 
mander. Attalus laid ſiege to the city of Opus in Achaia, Ya . 
which Philip having notice of, advanced with incredible dili- |, | MR 4 
gence to the relief of his allies, having marched upwards of Ae 
ſixty miles in one day. The city had ſurrendered a little be- Var be- 
fore lis arrival, but Attalus the inſtant he heard of his ap- fore 
proach abandoned it, and retired with precipitation to his Chriſt, 
| ſhi SU, | | | 1 | | | S—_ 
| Philip was thus employed againſt Attalus and the 1 
Romans, Machanidas, who had ſucceeded Lycurgus tyrant 5 
of Lacedemon, advanced at the head of a powerful army to the 
borders of Achaia, with a deſign to lay waſte the country, and 
by that means oblige Philip to leave the enemy and relieve his 
allies. He could not have choſe a more improper ſeaſon for 
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Philope- ſuch an expedition; for Philopaermen had been that year ap- 


men ap- 
pointed 
pretor of 
the Ache- 


Ans. 
His cha- 
racer. 


pointed for the firſt time commander in chief of the Achean 
forces. As we ſhall often have occaſion to mention this great 
warrior, it will not be improper to ſay ſomething here of his 
extraordinary parts, which rendered him worthy of all thoſe 
honours, that were afterwards heaped upon him by the Ache- 
an republic. He was born in Megalopolis a city of Arcadia in 
Peloponneſus, and from his very infancy diſcovered a ſtrong 
inclination to the profeſſion of arms. He was nobly educat- 


ed by Caſſander of Mantinea, a man of great probity and un- 


common abilities. He was no ſooner able to bear arms, but 
he entered among the troops which the city of Megalopolis 


' ſent to make incurſions into Laconia, and in theſe inroads 


never failed to give ſome remarkable inſtance of his prudence 
and valour. hen there were no troops in the field, he uſed 
to employ his leiſure in hunting, and ſuch other manly exer- 
ciſes. Thus he ſpent his time till he attained the thirtieth 
year of his age, when Cleomenes king of Sparta attacked Me- 
galopolis, We have ſeen what courage and greatneſs of ſoul 
he diſplayed on that occaſion. He ſignalized himſelf no leſs 
ſometime after in the battle of Sellafia, where Antigonus 
gained a complete victory over Cleomenes. Antigonus, who 
had been an eye-witneſs of his prudent and gallant behaviour, 
made him very advantageous offers to gain him over to his 


intereſt. But he rejected them with ſcorn, having an utter 


averſion to a court life, which he compared to that of a ſlave, 
ſaying, that a courtier was but a flave of a better condition. 
As he could not live idle and unactive, he went over to the 


iſle of Crete, which was then engaged in war, and ſerved 


there as a volunteer, till he acquired a complete knowledge 
of the military art; for the inhabitants of that iſland were in 
thoſe days accounted excellent warriors, being ſcarce ever at 
peace among themſelves. Philopœmen, having ſerved ſome 


years among the troops of that ifland, returned home, and 
was upon his arrival appointed general of the horſe, in which 
command he behaved ſo well, that the Achean horſe, hereto- 


fore of no reputation, became in a ſhort time famous all over 
Greece. Hc was ſoon after appointed general of all the Ache- 


an forces, when he applied himſelf in good earneſt to the re- 
eſtabliſhing of military diſcipline among the troops of the re- 
public, which he found in a very poor condition, and univer- 
ſally deſpiſed by their neighbours. Aratus indeed was the firſt 


that raiſed the Achean ſtate to that pitch of power and glory 
to which it arrived. But the ſucceſs of his enterprizes was 
not ſo much owing to his courage and intrepidity, as to his 


prudence and politics. As he depended on the friendſhip of 


_ foreign 
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foreign princes and their powerful ſuccours, he neglected ws 
ny diſcipline at home. But the inftant Philopzmen was 
created prætor or commander in chief, as he was a great 
—_— he rouzed the courage of his countrymen, in order 

to put them in a condition to defend themſelves without the 


aſſiſtance of, or dependence on, foreign princes. With this 


view he made great improvements in the diſcipline, changing 
the manner of their exerciſe, and likewiſe their arms, which 


were both very defective. He had thus for the ſpace of eight 
months his troops every day, making them perform 


all the military motions and evolutions, and accuſtoming them 


to manage with dexterity their new arms, when news was 


brought him, that Machanidas was advancing at the head of a 
numerous army to invade Achaia. He was glad of this op- 
portunity to try how the troops had profited by his diſcipline, 
and accordingly taking the field, met the enemy in the ter- 


ritories of Mantinea. Machanidas had brought into the field H- defeaty 


2 vaſt quantity of military engines to gall the Acheans during 
the engagement, and der their ranks. - To prevent this 
danger, Philepamen ordered his light-armed troops to advance 
a great way before the. reſt of the army, which Macbanidas 
obſerving, thought proper to ſend his light-armed foot to make 
head them and obſerve their motions. Thus the bat- 
tle began, and each general ſending new ſupplies, the mer- 
| cenary foot came to a cloſe engagement, being ſo far ad- 

vanced before the main bodies of their reſpective armies, that 
| they could know only by the duſt they raiſed which party ad- 
vanced, and which gave ground. By this means the engines, 
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which Aachanidas chiefly relied upon, were hindered from 


doing execution by the interpoſition of his own men. The 
farſt onſet was very furious, and the ſucceſs a long time doubt- 
ful ; but at laſt the mercenaries in the tyrant's army prevail- 


ed, their numbers and the {kill they had acquired, by being 


ſo long inured to a military life, giving them the ſuperiority, 
The llyrians in Philopemen's army being but lately come, 
and not yet well exerciſed in the uſe of their arms, could not 
withſtand ſo furious an onſet, and were therefore intirely 


broke, and obliged to ſave themſelves with the utmoſt preci- 


pitation under the walls of Mantinea, about a mile from the 
field of battle. Philepæmen was ſo far from being diſcou- 


raged at the ill ſucceſs of the firſt attack, that turning to thoſe 


Who were about him, The flight of our mercenaries, ſaid he, 


 wuill give us a complete victory. He obſerved, that Machani- 


gas, inſtead of making ule of this diſadvantage, and falling that 


inſtant on the main body, ſuffered himſelf to be hurried away 
by the fire and * of his ſoldiers, in purſuit of thoſe 


who 
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who were flying. He was no ſooner out of fight, but Philo- 
pœmen advanced againſt the Lacedemonians that were drawn 
up before him. The two armies were parted by a ditch, dry 
at that time, and therefore eaſily paſſable, eſpecially by the 
foot. The Lacedemonians, elated with the ſucceſs of their 


mercenaries, and deſpiſing the Acheans, ventured over the 


ditch to meet them; but as that put them into ſome diſorder, 
Phil»omen, taking advantage of their confuſion, charged 


them with ſuch vigour, that they were drove into the ditch a- 


gain; which ſo diſordered their ranks, that not being able to 
make head againſt the Acheans, who purſued them cloſe and 
in good order, they betook themſelves to flight. Philopœmen, 
who knew better how to uſe his victory than Machanidas had 


done, ſuffered only part of his army to purſue the flying ene- 
my; a ſtrong body he kept with himſelf to guard a bridge 


that lay over the ditch, knowing that Machanidas muſt re- 


turn that way. Accordingly on his return he made directly 


to the bridge, but was greatly diſpirited when he found that 
the enemies were maſters of it, and his own army driven out 
of the held. However, with a ſtrong body of horſe he at- 


tempted to make his way through, and join the reſt of his ar- 


my; but he met with ſo warm a reception from Philope- 
men, that his horſe were at the firſt onſet put to the rout. 
Machanidas himſelf, attended only by two horſemen, rode 
along the ditch, looking for a convenient place to get over. 
He was eaſily known by his purple mantle and the coſtly trap- 
pings of his horſe. Philopemen, therefore, appointing an- 
other to command at the bridge in his room, followed Ma- 


chanidas at a ſmall diſtance, waiting till he ſhould attempt to 
croſs the ditch, which he no ſooner did, than Philopemen 
ſpurring on his horſe attacked him in the ditch, and there flew 
him with his own hand. His head he ſtruck off, and carried 


it from rank to rank to encourage his victorious Acheans, who 


continued the purſuit with great ſlaughter and incredible ar- 


dor to the city of Tegea, which they entered together with 
the fugitives. The Lacedemonians loſt on this occaſion above 
eight thouſand men, of which four thouſand were killed on 
the ſpot, and as many taken priſoners. The loſs of the Ache- 
ans was very inconſiderable, and thoſe that fell were moſtly 


- mercenaries w. 
TRE Acheans, to perpetuate the memory of this victory, 


which was entirely owing to the conduct of their general, caſt 
2 brazen ſtatue, repreſenting Fama | in the ſame attitude 
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in which he killed the tyrant, and placed it in the temple of 
Apollo at Delphos. 
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TH1s victory over the Lacedemonians, and the many ad- 4 general 
vantages gained by Philip over the Ætolians, inclined the peace con- 
Atolian faction to ſue for a peace in good earneſt. King cluded. 
Attalus was returned home to defend his own kingdom, a- Year of 
gainſt Pruſias king of Bithynia, who had invaded it. The the Flood 
Romans had ſo much buſineſs on their hands at home, Aſdru- 2795 


bal being ready to enter Italy and join his brother, that they 
concerned themſelves very little with the affairs of Greece, 
leaving their friends there to ſhift for themſelves. The A to- 
lians therefore, finding themſelves thus deſerted by their moſt 


powerful allies, concluded a peace with Philip and the Ache- 


ans upon very diſadvantageous conditions. Scarce was the 
peace agreed on when P. Sempronius the proconſul arrived 
with ten thouſand foot, a thouſand horſe, and thirty five gal- 


lies, to ſuccour the Ætolians. When he heard how affairs 


went in Greece, he was very much offended at the /Etoltans, 
for concluding a peace without the conſent of the Roman ſe- 
nate, contrary to the expreſs words of the treaty. However, 


ore 
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he was eaſily prevailed upon to come into their meaſures, and 
in the name of his republic ſtrike up a peace with Philip and 


his allies. For the year following it was agreed, by the me- 
diation of the Epirots and Acarnanians, that the Romans and 


Philip ſhould be included in the treaty, and thenceforth live 


in amity. Philip cauſed the king of Bithynia, the Acheans, 


the Bæatiant, the Theſſalians, Acarnanians, and Epirots, to 


be included in the treaty ; the Romans on their fide named 


king Attalus, Pleuratus a petty prince of 1llyricum, Nabis ty- 


rant of Sfarta, the people of Elis, the Meſſenians, and the 


Athenians. This peace was very acceptable to both parties ; 
to Philip, that he might have leiſure to ſettle the affairs of 


the war againſt the Carthaginians with more vigour *. 
TE peace thus concluded was not of long continuance. 


his own kingdom; to the Romans, that they might carry on 


Philip having ſettled his affairs at home, and finding that the 


fortune of the Carthaginians his friends in the weſt declined 
apace, began to ſtudy how he might enlarge his dominions in 
the eaſt, Accordingly he invaded at the ſame time the Rho- 


 dians, the Athenians, and king Attalus, contrary to the late 


treaty of peace. Whereupon war was declared againſt him 
by the Romans, and Sulpitius the conſul appointed to carry it 
on. The Acheans and Lacedemenians joined with Philip; 
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the former he gained over to his intereſt by reftoring to them 
the cities of Orchomenus, Heræa, and Triphylia, which he 
had formerly appropriated to himſelf. He likewiſe put the 
Megalopolitans in poſſeſſion of the city of Aliphera, to which 
they laid claim, and by theſe means kept them for ſome time 
in his alliance 7. The Romans watched all opportunities of 
engaging ſo powerful a people in their intereſt, and at laſt 
found a very favourable one. When the Raman conſul Sul- 
pitius arrived firſt in Greece, one Cycliades was prætor of the 
Acheans, a man entirely devoted to the Macedonian party, 
being ſupported in his tyrannical government by the protec- 
tion of Philip, The Acheans, ſuſpecting that he aimed at an 
abſolute power, and was concerting meaſures with the Aa- 
cedontans to bring their republic under ſubjection, as Nab:s 
had lately done at Sparta, expelled him, and put the govern- 
ment into the hands of Ari ſtenet, who, on all occaſions, had 
given ſignal proofs of his affection to the Romans. This op- 
portunity the conſul laid hold of to bring Acbaia into an al- 
liance with Rome, but left the execution of the deſign to his 
brother Quinctius, who immediately ſent a deputation to the 
Acheans, offering to put them in of Corinth which 
had formerly belonged to them, if they joined with the Ro- 
mans, This was a powerful attractive. However, as Phi- 
lip had done them many important ſervices, they were un- 
willing to diſoblige him. Beſides, they were under no ſmall 
apprehenſion of Nabis tyrant of Lacedemon, who had openly 
declared for Philip. At the ſame time they were afraid of 
the Romans, who ſeemed to be an over-match for the Hace- 
donians. Theſe were the diſpoſitions of the Acheans, when 
they aſſembled at Sicyon to hear the Roman ambaſſadors, who 
came attended with deputies from king Attalus, the Rhodi- 
ans, and the Athenians, on purpoſe to diſpel their fears, and 
make the ſtrongeſt impreſſions on the minds of ſo wary a peo- 
ple. Philip likewiſe ſent an ambaſſador to the aſſembly, nam- 
ed Cleomedon, whoſe intrigues the Romans had reaſon to fear, 
he being a man of great intereſt in Achaia. The ambaſla- 
dors being introduced, L. Calpurnius, who ſpoke for the Ro- 
mans, was firſt heard ; after him the deputies from Attalus 


and the Rhedians; and then Cleomedon. What the latter 


faid was heard with great attention; but the Athenians, who 
| ſpoke the laſt, effaced in a great meaſure the prejudices which 
Cleomedon had raiſed. All theſe different ſpeeches divided the 
Acheans more than ever; inſomuch, that they broke up the 
ſeſſion, which had laſted the whole day, without coming to 
any reſolution. - 
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T 48 next day the aſſembly met again, the deputies only 
of the Achean cities being admitted to give their opinions, 
and come to ſome final reſolution. An herald, as was the 


cuſtom, invited thoſe to ſpeak who had a right of voting ; 


but they all continued in a deep ſilence, gazing at one ano- 


ther, and not daring to pronounce in fo perplcxed an affair, 
At laſt Ariftenes, preſident of the aſſembly, broke ſilence, 


and addreſſed the deputies in this manner: What is become 


of that warmth and vigour, with which you uſed to diſpute at 
your banquets, ſometimes contending for Philip againſt the 
Romans, and ſometimes for the Romans againſt Philip? You 
were then deciſive, and now in an affembly ſummoned for 
no other purpoſe, after hearing the ſpeeches and reaſons on 


both ſides, you are mute. If the love of your country can- 


not extort a word from you, will not your inclination for 
one or the other party looſe your tongues ? eſpecially as you 
know that it will be too late to ſpeak after the reſolution 
ſhall be once taken. | 

THESE reproaches, however reafonable and judicious, 
could not prevail with any of the members to give their 


opinion. There was an univerſal filence in the aſſem- 


bly, till Ariſtenes reſumed the diſcourſe, and in a long 


harangue repreſented to them the fituation of their af- 


fairs, urging the neceſſity of their joining the Romans, 
who, he ſaid, were in a condition to force them to the 


compliance which they had condeſcended to requeſt. . But 
his diſcourſe did not bring the Acheans to an agreement 
among themſelves. The diſputes grew warm, ſome applaud- 
ing what Ariſtenes had ſaid, and others oppoſing it with 


great violence. Even the demiurgi or heads of the de- 
puties were not unanimous. Five of the ten were for decree- 
ing analliance with the Romans. The other five proteſted 
_ againſt it, declaring, that it was againſt law to decree any 
thing in the aſſembly with relation to their alliance with Phi- 


lip. And indeed that prince had cauſed a clauſe to be inſerted 


in his treaty with the Acheans to this effect, that the affair of 


his alliance ſhould no more be canvaſſed in the general aſſem- 
bly. The aſſembly was to ſit. but one day longer, and even 
this ſhort time was ſpent in warm diſputes, the father diſ- 
agreeing with the ſon, and the deputies of one and the ſame 


City being ready to fall upon one another. Memnon of Pel- 
lene was ſteady for Philip; and his father, whoſe name was 
Rhiaſius, no leſs ſanguine for Rome. The father conjured 
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him a long time not to oppoſe the welfare of his country ; but 
finding that his prayers did not avail, he openly proteſted, 
that he would treat him as an enemy, and put him to death 
in caſe he did not yield to his opinion. Such menaces, ut- 
tered by a father, made ſo deep an impreſſion in the mind of 
| Memnon, that he immediately came over to the party of 
Ader long Rome. At laſt the majority were for the Romans; but before 
| debates the the decree was paſled, the deputies of Dymæ, and Megalopolis, 
Acheans and ſome of the Argians withdrew from the aſſembly; which 
conclude no one took offence at, becauſe. they had particular obliga- 
an alliance tions to Philip. The deputies of the other cities followed 
with the 
Romans. 1;\nce with Attalus and the Rhodians, but deferred the entire 
concluſion of that with the Romans, till the return of the 
ambaſſadors they ſent to Rome to obtain the ratification from 
the ſenate *, 
Cormth Boer in the mean time the Acheans lent aſſiſtance to the 
beſieged by Romans to reduce Corinth, The city was attacked on the 
the Ro- fide of Cenchrea by 
mans and Acheans, and on the fide of the port Lechæum by Attalus. 
Achzans. They at firſt carried on the attack but very faintly, hoping 
that a quarrel would ſoon ariſe between the gariſon and the 
inhabitants. But Andro/thenes, who commanded in the place 
for Philip, had gained the affection of the Corinthians, and 
being ſupplied with a reinforcement of fifteen hundred men, 
and a great many Roman deſerters, who expected no quar- 
ter if the city ſhould be taken, he obliged the beſiegers to 
drop the enterprize bd. es 
The ſege 1 HEY were no ſooner retired than Philocles, one of kin 
raiſed. Philip's generals, marched his troops into the heart of Achaia, 
 _ which had ſo lately joined the Romans, and drew near the 


The Ma- city of Argos. He was not ignorant that the citizens {till 


cedonians retained an affection for the Macedonian party; for they had 
2 very lately given a ſignal proof of it. It had long been a cuſ- 


% Argos. tom among the Argians to invoke 7 upiter, Apollo, and Her- 


Feu of cules, on the firſt day of their aſſembly, and add to the names 


the Food of theſe gods that of the king of Macedon. But after the 
* Achæans had entered into an alliance with the Romans, the 
Before Herald, who pronounced the form, thought it his duty to 

Chriſt, omit Philip's name. This omiſſion diſpleaſed the Argians, 
197. who loudly demanded that the king's name ſhould be joined 


NN to thofe of the tutelary gods of their country. Phtlecles 


therefore, depending on this affection for his maiter, ad- 
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the moſt prudent advice, and immediately concluded an al- 


Quinctius, at the gate Sicyon by the 
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vanced his troops near Argos, and in the night poſted them 
on an eminence which overlooked the city. But the city 


was defended by a ſtrong gariſon, which the Hebæans had 


placed there under the command of one Aneſidemus, who 
was greatly attached to the Roman intereſt, Jo him there- 
fore Philocles ſent a meſſenger, ſummoning him to deliver up 


the city, which he could not defend againſt the Macedonians 
without, and the citizens within the walls, who were all of 


the ſame mind, and determined to ſhake off the Roman yoke. 
This ſummons did not move the brave commander, who 
thought himſelf in a condition to withſtand the menaces of 


the Macedonian, though his gariſon conſiſted only of five 


hundred men. But he was not a little ſurpriſed, when he 
ſaw all the citizens take up arms, and in a tumultuous man- 


ner command him to march out of the city. Aneſidemus 


well knew it was a raſh and fruitleſs attempt to oppoſe the 
multitude with ſuch an handful of men; he had alſo compaſ- 
ſion for the brave youth under his command; and therefore 
having agreed that they ſhould march out unmoleſted, con- 
tinued himſelf in the city with a ſmall number of his friends 
and clients. Philacles, ſurpriſed to ſee the commander re- 
main in his poſt after the ſoldiers were gone, ſent to afk him, 
Why he continued in the city, and what he intended to do? 


To which the brave Achæan anſwered, To die in the place | 


committed to my care; whereupon Phzlocles ordered his T hra- 
cians to diſcharge their arrows at him, which they did ac- 


cordingly, and he fell dead upon his buckler. Thus, not- 
withſtanding the alliance which the Achæans had concluded 


with the Romans, Philip ſtill poſſeſſed two of their ſtrongeſt 


Cities, Corinth and Argos e. 
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I x was of the utmoſt importance for Philip to preſerve the Argos 4 
city of Argos; but the difficulty was how to continue maſter /ivered up 
of a place in the heart of Achaia, and at ſo great a diſtance 9 Nabis. 


from his hereditary dominions. He therefore delivered it up 
to the famous Nabis, who had uſurped the ſovereignty of 
Lacedemon, and was in a condition to defend it ; the condi- 
tions upon which he delivered it were, that he ſhould pofleſs 
it as his own, if Philip loſt his life in the war, but reſtore 
it, if he were alive at the concluding of a peace. The tyrant 
willingly complied with theſe conditions, having nothing in 
view but to plunder the Place, and enrich hiniſelf with the 
ſpoils of the unfortunate Argians, who, foreſceing what muſt 
etal them, refuſed to admit the Lacederornians Within their 
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walls. But Natis, by the help of Philocles, was brought in- 
to the citv in the night, and before the inhabitants were a- 
ware, had poſſeſſed himſelf of all the advantageous poſts, and 


cauſed the gates to be ſhut. Some of the chief magiſtrates 


made their eſcape in the tumult, and this the tyrant made 
uſe of as a pretence to begin his depredations. He confiſcated 
the eſtates of thoſe that had fled; and then, knowing that no 
body was able to oppoſe him, ſet no bounds to his oppreſſions. 
He commanded the inhabitants to bring him all their gold, 
ſilver, and jewels, putting to the rack, and treating like 
ſlaves, ſuch as he ſuſpected to conceal any part of their riches. 


He aſſembled the magiſtrates, and at their firſt meeting noti- 


hed to them two decrecs, which he obliged them to paſs ; by 
the firſt, he cancelled all old debts; and by the ſecond order- 
ed a new diviſion to be made of the lands, whereof every ci- 
tizen ſhould have an equal ſhare. Thus he ſet the rich againſt 
the poor, and put the whole city in a flame 4. | 

Nabis was ſenſible he could not keep Argos without a pow- 
erful protection, and therefore forgetting on what conditions 
he held it, ambaſſadors were ſent to Flaminius and Attalus 
inviting them to an interview. The proconſul and Attalus 
accepted of the invitation, without examining over-nicely 
into the injuſtice and treachery of the tyrant, and a place 
near Argos was appointed for their conferences. In the in- 
terview Flaminius inſiſted upon two conditions; firſt, that 
Nabis ſhould put an end to the war in Achaia; and ſecondly, 
that he ſhould furniſh the confederates with his contingent 
of troops to act againſt Philip. The tyrant agreed to the 
ſecond article, but would allow only a four months truce 
with the Acheans. The treaty, however, was concluded, and 
Nabis, who was ſo infamous for his cruelty and injuſtice, 


Joined in confederacy with the Romans, which reflected no 


fmall diſhonour on their general*. 
THe Acheans continued fteady in the Raw intereſt dur- 
ing the whole courſe of this war, and their prætor Nico/tra- 


tus ſignalized himſelf on the following occaſion. Phil; 


had left one Andro/tbenes with a body of fix thouſand men in 
Corinth, to protect that city and its diſtricts from the inſults 


of the A. and other Cres of the Roman faction. An- 


drofthenes, thinking it beneath him to be thus confined with- 
in the narrow bounds of the Corinthian territory, Marched 
out at * head: of his little army, and over-run great part of 


Aclaia. Nicgſtratus the Achean prætor had but two thouſand 
i Ltv. ibid. c. 28. E II. ubi f ſlupra. PoLys. I. xiii. 
fab fic. PLUT. in Flamin. 
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men under his command, and theſe were too few to oppoſe 
the ſuperior forces of the Macedonian, who advanced to the 
very walls of Sicyon, to inſult the prætor there in gariſon. 
As Androſthenes was under no apprehenſion of being attacked 
by ſo contemptible a foe, his troops were often diſperſed in 
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ſmall bodies, and his army ſcarce ever in one place. This 


gave Nico?ratus hopes of being able to ſurpriſe him. And 
accordingly he ſent orders to the gariſons of the neighbouring 
cities to appear at a general rendezvous, on a day appointed, 


at a little city called Apelaurum in Argolis, His orders were The Mace- 


obeyed, and the prætor ſet out from thence at the head of donians 


five thouſand ſeven hundred foot, and three hundred horſe. N by 
The horſe he detached to obſerve the enemics motions, and the 


by them received advice, that they were encamped on the 
river Nemea (N), between Corinth and Sicyon, and that the 
Macedonian, having divided his army into three bodies, had 
detached one into the territory of Sicyhan, another into that of 
Pellene (O), and the third towards PYlius (P). Upon this 
advice Nicgſtratus placed his mercenaries in a foreſt, through 

which the Macedonians were to paſs in their return to C- 

rinth ; while he led the reſt in two bodies to attack Andrg/?c- 


ans. 


nes in his camp. The Macedonians were greatly ſurpriſed 


when they ſaw the Acheans making directly to their camp. 
Androſthenes, ordering the trumpets to give the ſignal for al- 
ſembling the troops that were ſtraggling about in the villages, 


drew up the ſmall body he had with him on the banks of the 


river. But, the parties that were out not returning ſoon 
enough to join him, he was eaſily defeated. This adva antage 


were laying waſte the territory of S:cy9n; there few of them 
eſcaped, being ſurrounded on all ſides before they knew that 
the enemy had taken the field. As for thoſe who were ra- 
vaging the country about Pelleue and Pol. 45 they were ei- 


(N) The river N. emea watered part of Pa and diſ- 


encouraged Nicaſtratus to fall upon the Macedonians that | 


charged itſelf into the Sulph of Corinth, It 18 now called the 


Largia 


2 Pellene, called by Stephanus Pellina, was a City of Ac j,j,j 


Propria., and bordered upon the territory of Sicren. Genius calls 
it Cercoba, and Le Noir gives it the name of Z0-0-b2. 'The natives 


now call it D:acopton. It is about ſixty furlongs diſtant from tus 


guiph of Corinth. ns 
(P) This city - Livy calls Pylaſius (7) We muſt take care not 


to confound it with another bearing the fame name in A. gals, The 


Phlius here ſpoke of Was in Achaia. 


Lic. lib. xxxili. c. 14. 
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ther murdered by the inhabitants, or cut in pieces by the 
mercenaries, who lay concealed in the foreſt. This action 
freed Achaia from all fear of the Macedonians, and doubled 
Philip's concern, who heard of it a few days after the great 
overthrow which he received in the plain of Cynocephalæ f. 
THESE repeated loſſes obliged Philip at length to accept 
of a peace, on ſuch conditions as Rome and her allies were 
pleaſed to impoſe. The main article relating to Greece was, 
that Philip ſhould evacuate all the places he poſſeſſed in 
Greece, and withdraw his gariſons before the celebration of 
the /hmian games (Q). Purſuant to this article ten com- 
miſhoners were ſent from Rome, to ſettle the affairs of 
Greece, and reſtore each city to the full enjoyment of its for- 
mer rights and privileges. All Greece received the news of 


Chriſt 196. this peace with the greateſt tranſports of joy. The” #tolians 
YN alone were diſcontented, and inveighed bitterly againſt the 


Romans, becauſe among the cities that were to be ſet at li- 
berty, no mention was made of Corinth, Chalcis, Oreos, E- 


retria, and Demetrias, which were all in the hands of the 
Romans. The tolians ſuſpected, that Rome deſigned to ap- 


propriate them to herſelf, in which caſe Greece, ſaid they, 
would indeed change its maſters, but not its condition. Ihe 
ſuſpicion of the Ætolians was nat ill grounded; for the ten 
commiſſioners, purſuant to the inſtruction of the ſenate, had 
omitted the names of theſe cities with a deſign to keep them, 
as they were the keys of Greece, and thereby prevent Au- 
ticchus from entering that country. But the proconſul pre- 
vailed with them to extend the decree to all the cities in 
Greece, not one excepted. By this mcans the Acheans were 
put in poſſeſſion of Corinth. Nevertheleſs, it was reſolved in 


the council of the ten commiſſioners, that the citadel of Co- 
1::th, and the two cities of Demetrias and Chalcis, ſhould be 
held by the Romans, as long as they were under any appre- 


henſions of a war with Antinchus®. | 
Ap now, the time of the Iuhian games drawing near, 
the expectation of what was to be tranſacted there kept eve- 


{- Liv. ibid. Liv I. Xxxiii. c. 30, 35. Porr. excerp. 


Legat, p. 795: Seo. Pur. in Flam. 
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On the mus of Corinth ſome games were annually ce 
lebrated, and thence called Hlmian. T icy are ſaid to have been 


inſtituted by Thecus in honour of Nut e, The moſt ſkilful athle 
| tie in Greece Came thiter to diſpute the prize in running, leaping, 


wreltlivg, Sc. This wa: one of the molt numerous aſſemblies oi 
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| ry body in ſuſpenſe. The decree of the Roman commiſſion- The 
| ers was not yet divulged, and the future fate of Greece was Greeks 

the topic of all converſations. Some, but very few, hoped declared 
well; moſt of that numerous aſſembly could not be perſuad- Yee by the 
ed, that the Romans would part with the cities they had Romans. 
taken. The multitude were in this uncertainty, when the 
appointed day came for beginning the games. The proconſul 
Flaminius, attended by the ten commiſſioners, took his 

place; ſilence was proclaimed by found of trumpet; and the 
herald advanced into the middle of the arena, as it were to 
pronounce the uſual form of words ; but the Greets, to their 

great ſurprize, heard him pronounce the following words: 

The ſenate and people of Rome, and Quinctius Flaminius pro- 

conſul, after having overcome Philip, and quieted Macedon, 
declare the Corinthians, the Phocians, the Locri, all the Eu- 
boeans in the iſſand, the Magneſians, the Theſſalians, the 
Perrhœbi, the Achæans, and Phthiotes, free from all kind of 
ſervitude. All theſe nations ſhall live in an independent ſtate, 

and be governed only by their own laws. In this vaſt aſſembly 

all had not heard equally the voice of the herald, by reafon 

of the noiſe and confuſion which immediately aroſe. Such 

as were at a greater diſtance left their places to aſk thoſe who 

were nearer what they had heard. At laſt there was an uni- 
verſal outcry from all corners of the ſtadium, demanding that 

the herald ſhould repeat the proclamation. Then the trum- 

pet ſounded again, and the herald, with a more diſtin& and 
loud voice, proclaimed liberty to all the Greeks without ex- 
ception. He was heard with the moſt profound filence, and 

not a ſingle word of the decree was loſt. And now, being 

fully aſſured of their happineſs, they expreſſed their ſatisfac- 

tion with ſuch tranſports of joy as are not to be conceived or 
imagined (R). They all crouded round Flaminius, calling 

him the deliverer of Greece, and preſſing to kiſs his hand. 

The croud was fo great, and they threw ſo many crowns and 
garlands upon him, that he would have run the hazard of be- 

ing ſtifled, had not the vigour of his age, being then in his 
thirty third year, and that joy which ſo glorious a day raiſed 
in his breaſt, enabled him to undergo ſq great 2 fatigue. At 
length the games began, but the ſpectators could look at no- 


(Ry Plutarch tells us, that the air was put into ſuch a violent 
agitation by the acclamations and ſhoats of to numerous a body of 
people, that ſome crows which were accideatally fiying over the aſ- 
tembly, fell down in the arena (8). | 


(8) Pat, in Han 
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thing but the protector and reſtorer of their liberties, admir- 
ing the diſintereſtedneſs of the Romans in general, and the 
conduct of the proconſul in particular k. But after all, Rome 
found her account in theſe acts of generoſity ; for they gain- 
ed her the hearts of the Greet nation, and by that means in- 
Sa her power without enlarging her dominions. 

\r TER this the proconſul, to complete the work, con- 
cs a general aſſembly at C:rinth, and there declared, that 
he would evacuate Demetrias, Chalcis, and Acro-Corinth, 


which he did accordingly, and then began to prepare for his 


journey to Romer. The Greeks, with tears in their eyes, aſ- 
ſured him, that they ſhould ever retain a grateful remem- 
brance of ſo gracious a protector; and to give him before his 
departure ſome pledge of their affection, they ſought for all 
the Romans that were reduced to ſlavery on the coaſts of 
Greece, and delivered them up to him. They amounted to 
twelve thouſand in number, the greateſt part of them hav- 


ing been taken by Hannibal in Italy, and fold to the Greeks. 


Nabis 1% 
mn poſſeſſion 15, and ſtained his 1 reputation was, his leaving the uſurper Na- 


of 18 8 


The Acheans alone bore the charge of their redemption, 
which came to a hundred talents. With this attendance the 
proconſul, after having withdrawn the Roman forces from 
Acrs-Corinth, Demetrias, and Chalcis, embarked at Oricum 
on his return to Italy, leaving Greece to enjoy the happineſs 
which he had procured iti. 

THE only thing that reflected ſome diſhonour on Flamini- 


bis in poſſeſſion of Lacedemon, without ever once mentioning 
in the treaty of peace the unhappy Ageſipolis, who was the 
lawful heir, and had fought during the war under the Roman 
ſtandards. Plutarch accounts for this ſtrange proceeding, and 
tells us, that Flaminius propoſed only ſuch conditions as he 


hoped the tyrant would not reject, being impatient to return 


to Rome, becauſe the reputation of Phi/opcemen began to e- 
clipſe his. They were both in the ſame camp and in the ſame 


confederacy, and the ſoldiers in their diſcourſes often compa- 


red them together, al ways preferring the Gree general to 
the Roman. They imputed the proconlul's ſacceſies to 


the bravery and intrepidity of his legions ; but unanimouſly 


agreed, that Phil5pemen's victories were entirely owing to 


| kinſelf. And truly, ſays our author, no one underitood bet= 
ter than Philypoe mes: how to draw up an avi, icize advanta- 


geous poſts, ſuit the diſpontion of his troops to the ground, 
order evolutions at a proper time, make an attack ſeaſonably, 
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or judge of the critical time for a retreat k. Flaminius on 
the other fide, though inferior to the Achæan in the art of 
commanding armies, yet far ſurpaſſed him in all other virtues 
and qualifications. Nevertheleſs he was very uneaſy to ſee 
himſelf ſurpaſſed by a Greek, in that character which moſt 
dazzles the eyes of the multitude ; and this made him fo zea- 
lous for putting an end to the war, contrary to the opinion of 
the moſt judicious among the Greeks, who were for purſuin 
Nabis to the laſt extremities, knowing that Greece — 
never enjoy a laſting peace, ſo long as Nabis enjoyed the crown 
of Lacedemon. | 

WHAT they foreſaw was ſoon brought to paſs : For, not 
long after the departure of the Romans, Nabis began to raiſe 
inſurrections in the maritime cities, which he had been oblig- 
ed to give up by the treaty of peace. As they were gariſoned 
by the Acheans, he attempted to drive them out, and even 
laid ſiege to Gythium, an important maritime city, which 
Flaminius had taken from him. Theſe hoſtilities obliged the 
Acheans to have recourſe to the Romans, who ſent the great 
Flaminius again into Greece to enquire into the ſtate of affairs 
on the ſpot. At his arrival he found Nabis yet engaged in the 
ſiege of Gythium, and the Achæans afſembled at their general 
diet which\ was held at Szcyon : They had immediately recourſe 
to him and deſired his advice. The aſſembly were for taking 
up arms immediately and invading the Lacedemonian territories ; 


but PFlaminius adviſed them to wait till the Roman fleet arrived, 


which the prætor Bœbius was ordered to bring to their aſſiſt- 5 

ance. Nevertheleſs the aſſembly was ſtill in ſuſpence what The Ache 
part to act, and the leading men were divided among themſelves ; *?* e 
ſome were for following the advice of Flaminius, others for gan, Na 

falling on the Lacedemonians without loſs of time; they only 55 e 3 
waited for the deciſion of Philapæœmen, who was then pritor , Sparta. 
and preſided in the aſſembly. But that prudent general was Year of 
not in haſte to give his opinion: It is a wiſe inſtitution of eur, the Flood 
ſaid he, that our prætors ſhall not deliver their opinions when 288. 
the aſſemblies are deliberating about war. It is your buſineſs Before 


to determine what to do, and mine to execute your orders; and Chriſt 


Iwill take all poſſible care that you ſhall not repent of your choice, 19). 
whether it be for war or peace. Theſe words inclined the al- WWW. 
ſembly more powerfully to a war, than if he had openly decli- _ 
red for it; and a decree was iſſued, ordering troops to be le- 
vied without delay, and leaving the whole management of 
the war to Philopæ men! Hg 


& PLuT. in Flamin. & Philopcem. 1 Prur. in Philop. 
Ly. lib. xxxv. c. 15. | 
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Taz brave Achean, being inveſted with this power, was 

at firſt in doubt what to do; on one hand he thought it would 

be of great advantage to wait till the arrival of the Roman 

fleet, according to the advice of Flaminius ; on the other ide 

he judged it might be dangerous to ſuffer Nabis to purſue the 

ſiege of Gythium, and expoſe the Achæan gariſon to the rage 

of the tyrant. He therefore took a middle way, which was 

to get ready the Achæan ſhips with a deſign to give the beſieg- 

ed ſome relief, and ſuſpend the attacks of the enemy, at leaſt 

towards the ſea, But this deſign required a man of ſome ex- 

perience in maritime affairs; whereas Philopœmen, tho* not 

inferior to any land- officer whatſoever, had never been on 

board a ſhip, but in order to go over to Crete as a paſlenger. 
Philope+ However, he took upon him the command of the Acbæan fleet, 
men de. imagining that he ſhould be as ſucceſsful by ſea as he had been 
Fated by by land. But he found to his coſt, how uſeful experience is 
ſea. on all occaſions; for Nabis, who had fitted out a few ſhips 
filled with rowers and ſoldiers uſed to ſea-fights, fell upon 

him, and at the very firſt onſet diſperſed his fleet, took ſome 

of his ſhips, and ſunk others. Ph:lopemen himſelf was very 

near being taken, but, as he had the caution to go on board 

a light veſſel before the engagement, he made his eſcape, 

and, though purſued cloſe by the' enemy, got ſafe into the 

port of Patræ w. C 5 
H. gam a THE ſhame of this ill- concerted expedition did not diſcou- 
complete rage the brave Philopœmen, but only made him act with grea- 
victory o- ter caution and prudence for the future. Nabis, elated with 
ver Nabis this advantage, thought that no more attempts would be made 
| by land. to throw any ſuccours into Gythium, and therefore turning the 
Le ſiege into a blockade, left only the third part of his forces 
before the place, and with the reſt guarded the paſſes through 
which ſuccours might be brought to the beſieged city, eſpe- 
_ cially a port called Pleiæ. In this camp Philopemen reſolved 
to attack the Lacedemonians; and accordingly having gathered 
together ſome boats, and manned them with Ache2ns, he or- 
dered them to advance towards Pleiæ, while he himſelf march- 
ed along the ſhore to the ſame place. Both the boats and 
Philapemen with his army arrived at Pleiæ in the dead of the 
night, and found the enemy faſt aſleep without any watch, as 
thinking themſelves in a ſecure place. Upon the firſt ſignal 
 firebrands and burning matter were thrown from the boats, 
and the Achæan general at the ſame time ſurrounded the camp 
to fall on thoſe who made their eſcape. As the Lacedemonians 
were net furniſhed with tents, they had made barracks of branches 
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of trees, which taking fire obliged them to fly in great confu- 
ſion. But ſuch as eſcaped the flames were cut in pieces by the 


Achæans, who had ſeized on all the paſſes; fo that very few 


got ſafe to the camp before Gythium. Philoparmen having 
thus retrieved his reputation, which had been ſomewhat leſ- 
ſe ned by his maritime expedition, aſſembled th: Acheans, in 
order to conſult with them about the meaſures he ſhculd take 


for the relief of Gythium. It was reſolved in the aſſembly, 


that he ſhould advance to Lacedemon, as if he deſigned to lay 
ſiege to that city. This, they thought, would be the only 


means to make a powerful diverſion, and force Nabis to raiſe 


the ſiege. But, in the mean time, the attacks being carried 
on with great vigour, the place was taken the very day that 
the Achæan army appeared before Lacedemon. Nabis there- 
fore, without loſs of time, haſtened to Lacedemon, and found 
the Achæans marching through a narrow paſs, their ſeveral 


bodies being at a conſiderable diſtance from each other. PHi- 
loapemen was not a little ſurpriſed at the ſudden appearance of 


the enemy, and the narrowneſs of the place doubled his con- 
cern. However, without ſhewing any uneaſineſs, he drew 


up his men in the moſt artful manner poſſible. He poſted his 
Acheans in the firſt line, and behind them the Cretan auxili- 
aries. His cavalry he drew up by the ſide of a brook for the 


convenience of watering their horſes. He placed his baggage 


on the top of a rock with a detachment to guard it. In this 
diſpoſition he waited till the enemy came up, without fearing 
the conſequences of an engagement. In the mean time night 
drew on, and both armies remained in the ſame poſture. 
Pbilapæmen in the night-time poſted a ſtrong body of his beſt 


troops in a valley, ordering his horſe to retire till they drew 
the enemy into the ambuſcade he had laid for them. Early next 
morning the action began, and the horſe engaged firſt ; the 


Aebæan cavalry was commanded by Lycortas, the father of 
Polybius the hiſtorian. At firſt the diſpute was warm, and 
the advantage equal. But Lycortas, according to the orders 
he had received, in the heat of the engagement began to give 


ground, and, retiring in good order, drew the enemy into 


the ambuſcade ; and then facing about attacked them in front, 


while the troops that lay concealed flanked them with incredi- 
ble fury. The victory was then no more doubtful ; the La- 
cedemonian cavalry betook themſelves to a precipitous flight, 


and moſt of them would have been cut in pieces, had not the 
Achæan general, who was more afraid of the narrow roads 


than of the enemy, ſounded a retreat. Nabis, ſuſpecting 


at Plhil:pemen deſigned to ſeize the paſſes leading to Lacede- 
97. ant thereby cut off his retreat, marched off with part of 
| his 
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his troops to prevent him. This report Philopœmen had cau- 
ſed to be ſpread in the Lacedemonian camp, by ene of his own 
men who fled thither as a deſerter; and accordingly took his 
advantage of it. For. Nabis was no ſooner gone, but he at- 
tacked his ſon-in-law Pythagoras, who was left to guard the 
camp, and forcing the trenches poſſeſſed himſelf of the bag- 
gage and warlike engines. He left a detachment in the ene- 
mies camp, and with the reſt of the army purſued the fugitives 
with great ſlaughter. The Lacedemontans being now entire- 
ly diſperſed, he divided his army into a great many ſmall bo- 
dies, ordering them to lie concealed on the roads that led to 
the gates of Lacedemon, being well appriſed, that by the favour 
of the night ſuch as were rambling in the woods would attempt 
to enter the city. His deſign ſucceeded, and the Lacedemon:- 
ans were either cut in pieces or taken priſoners, as they were 
in the dead of the night making towards the city. Thus the 
tyrant loſt the flower of his troops, and Philoparmen, after 
having laid waſte great part of Laconia, returned home load- 
ed with ſpoils and glory *. | 7 
Sparta Bur what moſt of all raiſed the fame and reputation of 
joined to Philopæ men was, his jeining the powerful city of Lacedemon 
the Achz- to the Achæan commonwealth, by which means the Acheans 
an league. came to eclipſe all the other ſtates of Greece. This memora- 
Year of ble event we have related at length in the foregoing chapter, 
the Flood and therefore ſhall only add here one circumſtance, which in 
2808. in our opinion reflects greater luſtre on Philopœmen than all 
Fn his warlike exploits. The Lacedemenians, overjoyed to ſee 
Chriſt, themſelves delivered from the oppreſſions they had long groaned 
CV under, ordered the palace and furniture of NVabis to be ſold, 
and the ſum accruing from thenc2, to the amount of a hun- 

dred and twenty talents, to be preſented to Philoparmen as a 

token of their gratitude. Deputies therefore were to be ap 

A gront pointed, who ſhould carry the money, and deſire Philopemen 
2 5 in the name of the ſenate to accept of the preſent. And on 
e er. 4 this occaſion it was, ſays Plutarch, that the virtue of the ge- 
| intereſted. nerous Acheran appeared in its greateſt Juſtre ; for ſo great 
weſs. was the opinion wich the Spartaus had of his probity and diſ- 
intereſtedueſs, that no one could be found who would take 

upon him to offer the preſent. . Struck with veneration and 

fear of diſobliging him, they all begged to be excuſed. At 

laſt they obliged by a public decree one Timolaus, who had for- 

merly been his gueſt, to go to Megalopolis, where Philope- 

2:64 lived, and offer him the preſent. Timolaus with great 
reluctancę ſet out for Megalopelis, where he was kindly re- 


" PLurT. ibid. Liv, I. xxxv. c. 28. 


ceived 
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ceived and entertained by Philoparmen, Here he had an op- 
portunity of obſerving the ſeverity of his whole conduct, the 
greatneſs of his mind, the frugality of his life, and the regu- 
larity of his manners, which ſtruck him with ſuch awe, that 
he did not dare once to mention the preſent he was come to 
offer him; inſomuch, that, giving ſome other pretence to his 
Journey, he returned home with the preſent. The Lacedemont- 
ans ſent him again, but he could no more prevail upon himſclt 
now, than the firſt time, to mention the true cauſe of his 
journey. At laſt going a third time, he ventured with the 
_ utmoſt reluctance to acquaint Philopamen with the offer he 
had to make to him in the name of the Lacedemonians. Phi- 
lopœmen heard him with great calmneſs ; but the inſtant he 
had done ſpeaking he ſet out with him to Sparta, where, after 
expreſſing the greateſt obligations to the Spartans, he adviſed 
them to lay out their money in corrupting and purchaſing the 
wicked, and ſuch as divided the citizens, and ſet them at va- 
ri ance with their ſeditious diſcourſes, to the end that, being 
paid for their ſilence, they might not occaſion ſo many diſtrac- 
̃ tions in the government. For it is much more adviſeable, 
3 ſaid he, to ftop an enemy's mouth than a friend's ; as for me, 
I ſhail always be your friend, and you ſhall reap the benefit of 
my friendſnip without expence . Such was the diſinter eſted- : 
nels of this brave Achæan. 
3 Tk Achean republic was now become formidable ; ;. the 
1 addition of Lacedemon had greatly increaſed its power; hut, 
i at the ſame time diviſions ariſing among the confederate cities, 
| the Romans began to let them know, that the republic of 
| Achaia was in ſome degree ſubject to that of Rome. Maſſene 
| and Elis, two cities of Achaia, had fided with Antiochus, and 
| refuſed to come to the Acbæan diet. Whereupon Diophanes Meſſene 
| at that time prætor raiſed ſome troops, and advanced at the ard Elis 
| hhegad of them into the territories of the two rebellious cities, revolt 
| laying waſte the country, in order to bring them to their duty. Vm the 
The inhabitants had recourſe to Flaminius, who then reſided Vchæans. 
at Chalcis, proteſting, that they had rather ſurrender them- 
ſelves up to the Komans, than live ſubject to the Achæans. 
Ilaminius immediately left Chalcis, and haſtening to Megalo- 
1 polis (ent orders from thence to Diaphanes, enjoining bim to 
| deſiſt from hoſtilities and meet him at Megalopolis. The prætor 
obeyed, and Flaminius, after having gently reproved him for 
diſturbing the peace, adviſed him to diſhand his troops, aſſuring 
him at the ſame time, that he would ſettle the affair of the 
Mcffenians and Eleans to the ſatisfaction of the Achcans. Ac- 
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cordingly he ſubjected them to the diet, and obliged them to de- 
liver up the Achzan exiles they kept in their cities. This pro- 
ceeding of Flaminius was greatly applauded by the Achezans, 
for the Meſſenians earneſtly entreated him to put a Roman 
gariſon into the city, proteſting that they had rather be ſubject 
to Rome than to Achaia. But Flaminius in ſo doing had ano- 


ther point in view, which was to perſuade the Achæans to de- 


liver up to him the iſland of Zacynthus (S) which they had 
lately purchaſed. Diephanes could not by any means be pre- 
vailed upon to part with it; whereupon Flaminius ordered 
the aſſembly to be called, and there gave a ſignal proof of his 


abilities, convincing the Acheans, that the parting with an 
illand which they had lately purchaſed would prove very ad- 


vantageous to their republic. The ſpeech he made on this 
occaſion is intirely accomodated to the genius of the Greeks. 
«« look on Acbaia, faid he, as a ſort of tortoiſe which na- 


ture hath guarded with its ſhell. If it thruſts out its head or 


e f-et ever fo little beyond its armour, it is in danger of be- 
ing trod upon and hurt. The frontier cities, which ſur- 
round you, Acheans, are your ſhell and your natural de- 


<« fence. But as to any acquiſitions beyond the continent, 


<< thoſe are parts of your ſtate which are expoſed to inſults, 


and which you cannot ſecure without being at a greater 
charge than they are worth. This ſpeech, which was 


founded. on good ſenſe, convinesd the Achzans, that their 


new purchaſe would prove rather prejudicial than uſeful to 
their republic, and therefore they all unanimouſly voted that 


it ſhould be delivered up to the Romans 1. 
IT was not long, ere new diſputes aroſe among the Acheans, 


which gave the Romans a fair opportunity of exerting their 
authority even over their allies, and thoſe very nations which 


they had declared free. The general aſſembly of the Acheans 


had been held time out of mind at Egium; but Philopemen, 
who was then prætor, thought fit to divide the honour and 
advantages, which thoſe aſſemblies brought to the places where 


they were held, among all the cities of the Achæan league, 
| : *Lov.L Xxxvi. c. 32. 


8) Z acynthus now Zante, is a pretty conſiderable iſland in the Jonian 


ſea. It is ſaid to be twentyfive miles in length, twenty in breadth, 
and ſixty in circuit. It had for a long time belonged to Philip of 
Macedon, who had given it up to Amynander king of the Athamanes. 


This prince made the famous Philip of Megalepolis governor of it, 


and he transferred it to Hierocles of Sicily, who after the defeat of 


Antiochus at Thermopyle fold it to the Acbæans. 


and 


N 3 1 


ing treated as enemies. Ambaſſadors were ſent to Lacedemon 


name; the word Aa; ſignifying in Greek @ fone. 
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and had named Argos for the place of the next diet. But the 
inhabitants of Ægium oppoſed this regulation, and had re- 
courſe to M. Fulvius Nobilior, who, after having reduced 
the Ætolians and made himſelf maſter of Cephalenia, reſided 
in that iſland to decide, as he ſaid, ſuch diſputes as ſhould a- 
riſe between any of the Greek cities or republics. Thus, un- 
der the character of a peace-maker, he was in reality the ſo- 
vereign of Greece, and gave laws to the whole country. 
The iſland of Cephalenia being now in the hands of the Ro- 
mans, a way was open for the legions into Peloponneſus, which 
was only divided from it by a ſmall arm of the ſea about 
twenty-four miles over. Fulvius therefore, upon the firſt 
notice of this diſpute, croſſed over into Peloponneſus, and the 
whole matter was referred to his determination. His inclina- 
tion indeed led him to favour the inhabitants of Ægium; but 
ſceing that the other party was far more numerous, he with- 
drew from the aſſembly without declaring his opinion. It 
was enough for him that the diſpute had been brought to his 
tribunal r. FF 5 
Tu E quarrel that aroſe between the Lacedemonians and Ty, Lace- 
Achæans was of more conſequence. Flaminius had given all dæmoni- 
the places on the coaſt of Laconia to the Achæans, who kept ans a- 
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gariſons in them, even after Lacedemon had acceded to the tempt to 


Achæan league. This ſome of the leading men among the withdraw 
Lacedemonians could not brook, and therefore, to deliver Vemſelves 
themſelves from this ſlavery, they attacked in the night a ſmall m the 


city on the coaſt called Las (T), but were repulſcd by the in- Achean | 


habitants and the Lacedemonian exiles, who there enjoyed Sos. 5 
quiet under the protection of Achaia. This attempt alarmed — 


the exiles, who brought their complaints to the council of the © SQ 


 Acheans. Pbilopœmen, who was an avowed friend and pro- Before 


tector of the exiles, for they had been driven out for oppoſing Chriſt, 
the tyrant, was then prætor. He repreſented to the aſſembly 189. 
the attempt upon Las as an inſult offered to all Achaia, and 
cauſed a decree to be enacted, commanding the Lacedzmoni- 

ans to deliver up the authors of that enterprize on pain of be- 


to give them notice of this decree ; but this ſerved only 5 
exaſperate the minds of a proud people. They immediately 
put to death thirty of thoſe who were known to be in the 


Livy. I. xxxvili. c. 28—30. 


(r) Las was fituated on the Lacenic gulph ſouth of Sparta, on a 
ſtony ſoil, and in a country full of rocks, whence it borrowed its 


Achean 


the Flood 
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Achæan intereſt, diffolved their alliance with Achaia, and ſent 


ambaſſadors to Fulbius the proconſul, entreating him to come 


and take poſſeſſion of their city. But theſe proceedings, and 
the powerful protection which they were imploring, did not 


deter Phil-pzmen from declaring war againſt Lacedemon. 


However, as the ſeaſon was far advanced, the Achæans con- 
tented themſelves with plundering part of the Lacedemonian 
territory, and haraſſing the inhabitants with frequent incurſi- 
ons. 

Ar the return of the ſpring, both parties made preparati- 
ens for war, and hoſtilities were catried fo far, that they forc- 
ed Fulvius to leave Cephalenia and come into Peloponneſus. 


On his arrival he ordered an aſſembly to be convened at Elis, 


to diſcuſs the pretenſions of Achaia over Lacedemon. But, af- 
ter hearing both parties, he was ſo perplexed that he could 
come to no determination. He did all that lay in his power 
to recon-ile the contending parties, but they were too untract- 
able to come to an accomodation. He therefore adviſed 
them to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome, and while the cauſe was 
trying tice to ſuſpend all hoſtilities. They followed his ad- 
vice, and deputics Were immediately diſpatched to Rome. 
The Acheans appointed two great men to plead their cauſe, 


ho were of a very different character. Theſe were Diopha- 
e 8 man of moderation and of a tractable diſpoſition, and 
Tycartas the father of Polybius, a man entirely addicted to 
Fhilop men. Diophanes referred the deciſion of the cauſe to 
the arbitration of the ſenate. Lycortas maintained the decree 


of Philepemen, and urged, that it could not be reverſed 


without making void the regulations of Flaminzus, who had 


committed the care of the coaſt to the .7:heans. The ſenate was 
uawilling to diſguit the Achzans, but at the ſame time thought 
the Lacedemonians worthy of compaſhon. "They returned 
therefore a dark and ambiguous anſwer, wlich each party 


interpreted in their own favour. The Achears pretended, 
that it gave them full power to inflict on the Lacedemonians 


the Pun: ihment they deſerved. Whereupon Philopamen, 
who was contiuucd in his pretorſhip, taking the held, march- 
ed to tie very Walls of Lacedemon, and "there Cones 
the city to deliver up the authors of the attempt upon Las, 
promiſing that they ſhould not be condemned without a fair 
trial. Upon this promiſe all thoſe, whom Philopemen de- 


manded by name, tet out tor the Achcan camp, attended bj 


the chief citizens of Lacedemon, who looked upon their cauſe 

as their oven. Being arrived at the camp their malecontent 

countrymen crouded round them, and with an inſulting air 

began to vent the meſt . expreſlions againſt them. 
+ 


Nay 
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Nay from words they came to blows, and the Achæan offi- 


cers had occaſion to exert all their authority to appeaſe the x acedæ 

tumult. As the Lacedemonian exiles continued complaining mon rede. 
of their hard treatment, they engaged the Achæan ſoldiers in cd by the 
their quarrel], and all on a ſudden fell upon the Lacedemonians Achæans. 


with ſuch fury, that ſeventeen of them were killed upon the 
ſpot. Seventy three were with the greateſt difficulty reſcued 
out of the hands of the enraged multitude. Philopemen did 
not intend to pardon them, but was unwilling it ſhould be ſaid 
that they had not been condemned without a trial. They 
were therefore the next morning produced before the multi- 
tude, who, without ſcarce ſuffering them to anſwer for them- 
ſelves, condemned and executed them all. This ſevere pro- 
ceeding ſtruck all the Lacedemonians with ſuch terror, that 
they ſurrendered at diſcretion; and Philopemen, whoſe main 


point in view was to humble the Lacedemonians, treated them fed 1 


as if their city had been taken by ſtorm. He commanded ,j; 


them to demoliſh their walls, diſband all their mercenaries, % upon 
drive out of their city all the ſlaves whom the tyrants had ſet the city by 
at liberty, receive the exiles, and laſtly renounce the laws of Philopœ. 
Lycurgus, and for the future govern themſelves only by thoſe men. 


of Achaia t. | _ 

THe Lacedemonians readily demoliſhed their walls; for 
Lacedemon had long ſubſiſted without any other defence but 
the bravery of its citizens. The recalling of the exiles was 
what they were molt averſe to; but Philopa men and the Acha- 
ans were inexorable, and would by all means have the exiles 
re- inſtated in their antient honours, from which they had been 
driven by the tyrants. But the moſt fatal blow was the aboliticn 
of the laws of the wile Lycurgus, which, ſevere as they were, 
the Lacedemonians had obſerved tor the ſpace of ſeven hundred 
vears ©, Such was the fate of one of the moſt illuſtrious ci- 
ties of Greece (U). „„ 


Liv. I. xxxviii. c. 30—34. LIV. ibid. 


(U) This cruel treatment of ſo renowned a city as Sparta reflect: 
no great honour on P/i/opencr. Plutarch, who juſtly ranks him 
among the greateſt commanders of Greece, ſeems in a certain man- 
ner to palliate this act on, ſince he could not juſtify it. His inſiſt 
ing upon the re- eſtabliſhment of the exiles was no way blamesble; 
for molt of them had been baniſhed by Machanidas, Lycurgus, and 
Nabis, for attempting to place on the throne Angefitolis, to whom + 
the kingdom of Sparta of right belonged. But all the other ſteps 
Philapæ men took on this occalion betrayed a great deal of paſſion, 
and a r-vengeful temper, waich cuu.s not be fatished but by che 
utter deſtruction of his enemies. 

Vor. VI. I Bhs er. 
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The Lace. TE Laccdemonians ſent embaſſadors to Rome to complain 
demoni- of this cruel treatment; and Lepidus, who was then conſul, 


ans carry writ a letter to the Achæan confederacy, acquainting them, 


their com- 
plaints to 
Rome. 


that the ſenate did not at all approve of ſuch inhuman pro- 
ceedings. Hereupon the Achæans immediately diſpatched Ni- 
codemus of Elis to Rome to juſtify their conduct. Upon his 
return he acquainted his republic, that Rome was not pleaſed 
with the ſubverſion of the government of Sparta, with the 
demolition of the walls, and the putting to death ſo many of the 
inhabitants; but at the ſanie time did not annul the decrees 
which the aſſembly had enacted. Rome had then affairs ot 
greater importance on her hands, and therefore put off the 
diſcuſſion of this point to a more proper ſeaſon». 

The friend- Tre Achæan leaguc was at this time in great repute all over 
Hip of the the eaſt, and the friendſhip of fo powerful a ſtate courted by 
Achzans all the princes of Afia. Ptz/-my king of Egypt ſent embaſ- 


| courted by ſadors to renew his antient alliance with the Acheans, and to 
the princes offer the republic ſix thouſand ſhields and two hundred talents. 


of Alia. His offer was accepted, and Lycerias with two others deputed 


to thank him for the preſent, and renew the alliance. King 


Eumenes alſo ſent an embaſly for the ſame purpoſe, offering a 
hundred and twenty talents, the intereſt of which ſhould be 
ſettled on the members of the public council. Embaſſadors 
came likewiſe from Seleucus king of Syria, offering the repub- 
lic in the name of their ſovercign ten ſhips of war completely 


equipped, and defiring to have the antient treaty of alliance 


confirmed by the aſſembly. All theſe embaſſadors were heard 
in the diet, and the alliance with Ptolemy and Seleucus re- 
 newed; but it was not judged expedient to accept at that junc- 


ture of the ſhips which the latter offered. As for Eumenes, 


Apollonius of Sicyen exhorted in a long ſpeech the Acheans, 

not only to reject the preſent that was offered by his ambaſ- 

{uJors, but to lock upon him as an enemy, fince he attempt 

ed to brihe the members of that venerable aſſembly; which 

| he wov!$- not have done, if he had not ſomething in view 
prejudicial to their true intereſt. His ſpecciy, was heard with 

_ vreatapplauſe, and the renewing of the alliance poſtponed til! 

a farther opportunity W. | | 

Lie Ro "Fne Keomans, having now got the better of all their ene- 
ans e, mies in the call, reſumed the cauſe of the Laccdemantans, 


i/#:r foww- 


= gan to raiſe no fmall jealouſy at Rome. I hree commiſſioner> 


were therctore named, of which ©. Caciiius was the chief, 


233 rs, 40, 


Por v. in legat. c. 41. p. 850, 
| | do 


with adeſign to humble the Achæans, wlioſe great power be- 


_ 1 
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to go firſt into Macedonia, and from thence into Achaia, to 
examine matters on the ſpot. Theſe having ſettled the affairs 
of Macedon, purfuant to their commiſſion, haſtened to Pelo- 
bponneſut. Ariſtenes, who was then prætor, hearing of their 
arrival, aflembled all the chiefs of the republic at Argos, and 
invited Cæcilius with his collegues thither. Cœcilius, being 
introduced to the council, began his ſpeech by commending 
the zeal of the Acheans for the welfare of their country, and 
extolling the wiſdom of their governors. He then added, 
that he could not forbear telling them, that their behaviour 
towards the Lacedemonians had been very much cenſured at 
Rome; and therefore he exhorted them to atone ſome way or 
other for their imprudent conduct on that occaſion. Ari/te- 
nes, who acted under-hand in concert with Cæcilius, did not 
make any reply. Diephanes of Mcgalopslis, who was a pre = 
felled enemy to Philapæ men, made other complaints againſt 
him; but took no notice of his proceedings at Lacedemon. 
Upon this Philapæ men, Lycortas, and Archon ſpoke in their 
turns, and their ſpeeches in defence of the late proceedings at 
Sparta made ſuch an impreſſion on the council, that when 
Cæcilius withdrew they came to a reſolution, that nothing 
ſhould be altered in the decrees that had been enacted, and that 
this anſwer ſhould be given to the Roman commiſſioners. 
When Cæcilius heard it, he deſired that the general aſſembly 
might be convened. But they replied, that he muſt firſt pro- 


| duce a letter from the ſenate of Ræme, whereby the Acheans 


ſho ld be defired to meet. As Cæcilius had no ſuch letter, 
they told him plainly that they would not aſſemble. This ex- 


aſperated the Roman to ſuch a degree, that he left Achata 


without making any further inquiries*. 

Ox his return to Rome, he acquainted the ſenate with what 
he had tranſacted in Peloponneſus. Whereupon Apollonidas, 
whom the Achæans had ſent to plead their 8 before the ſe- 
nate, was introduced. He endeavoured to juſtify the conduct 
of Philopœ men and his countrymen, with reſpect to the Lace- 
demonians, and told them for what reaſon they had refuſed to 
call, at the inſtance of Cæcilius, a general aſſembly. After 
the Achæan embaſſador, thoſe from Sparta were admitted. 
Philnpœmen, as we have obſerved above, reſtored the Spartar 


exiles; and theſe very exiles were the men, who ſince their 


re urn had moſt zealouſly contended for the recovery of the 
antient ſplenJor and liberty of their native country. Two 
of theſe, 7 and Aleibiades, were, on this occaſion, ap- 
pointed by the Lacedemoanians to umplore the juſtice of the 


3. 854 Pol vB. ibid. c. 42. 
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Roman ſenate. They repreſented, with great eloquence and 
in a very moving manner, the miſerable condition to which 


Sparta, once miſtreſs of Greece, was reduced; how its walls 


were demoliſhed, and the citizens dragged into Achaia, and 
there ſold for ſlaves (W); how the ſacred laws of Tycurgus, 
to which Sparta owed her grandeur and glory, were entirely 


__ aboliſhed, &c. | 


Tux ſenate, after hearing and weighing the reaſons on 


both ſides, ordered Appius Claudius and two others, who were 
| ſoon to ſet out for Macedon, to put an end to this diſpute, and 
referred the contending parties to the judgment which they 
ſhould give on the ſpot in the aſſembly of the Acheans. In 


the mean time they required the Achæans to convene their ge- 


neral aſſembly whenever the Roman embaſſadors ſhould deſire 
it; ſince the Roman ſenate admitted them as often 


as they 
required an audience J. EE ES 

SOME TIME before the arrival of the Roman commiſſioners 
in Peloponneſus, Lycortas, at that time prætor, ſummoned 
the general aſſembly to examine the affair of the Lacedemonians, 
that he might be ready to anſwer the queſtions which the com- 
miſſioners ſhould aſk him, and at the ſame time know how 


his countrymen-ſtood affected. He repreſented to them ſuch 


things as they might fear from the Romans, who ſeemed to 


favour the intereſt of Lacedemon more than that of Achaia ; 


he expatiated chiefly on the ingratitude of Areus and Alcibi- 
ades, who, though they owed their return into their own n 
country to the Achæans, had yet been ſo baſe as to ſpeak in 

the ſenate againſt them, as if they had drove them from their 
country. He ended his ſpeech with theſe words : gut af- 
<< ter all they are our ſubjects, and it is rebellion in them to 
bring a proceſs againſt their maſters. What puniſhment 


then have they deſerved”? At theſe words loud cries were 


heard from all parts of the aſſembly, deſiring the prætor to 


put the affair to the vote, and, nothing being liſtened to but 


paſſion, a decree paſſed, condemning Areus, Alcibiades, and 
all who attended them in their embaſly, to be put to death. 


But in the mean time the Roman commiſſioners arrived, and 


the ſcene was changed. The aſſembly of the Achæans was 
then fitting at Clitor, a little city of Arcadia, and as ſoon as 


Pol vB. ibid. c. 42. Liv. I. xxxix. c. 33. 


() Pbilopæmen ordered thoſe ſlaves, who had been ſet free by 


the tyrants, to be fought out and ſold ; and with the money ariſ- 
ing from the ſale he rebuilt a portico, which the Lacedemonians had 
deſtroyed at Megalapolis his native city. | 
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Appius appeared there he took the higheſt place, and acted ta- 


ther as a judge than a private deputy. The harangue with 


which he began diſcovered his intentions, and made the Ache- 
ans fear the worſt. He told them, that the ſenate had been 
ſtrongly affected with the complaints of the Lacedemenians, 


and could not but diſapprove of all the ſteps that had been ta- 


ken on that occaſion. He inveighed againſt the perfidiouſneſs 


and cruelty of thoſe who had maſſacred the envoys from La- 


cedemon, a city venerable for its antiquity, and exclaimed a- 
gainſt the abolition of the laws of Lycurgus, which had been 
ſo much admired by all the nations of the world. Lycortas 
the prætor, who was a friend to Philopamen on whom the 


accuſation fell, undertook to defend the common cauſe of the 


republic, and the conduct of a great man whom he loved. His 
ſpecch, for which we refer our readers to Livy *, was very 
appolitFÞand well becoming the head of a nation. But Appius 
was little affected with it ; without deſcending to particulars, 
or taking any notice of the arguments Lycortas had produced 
to juſtify their conduct, he deſired them to reſtore Lacedemon 


her antient rights and privileges voluntarily, leſt Rome ſhould 
force them to it. Theſe words drew ſighs from the whole aſ- 


ſembly ; but ſear had got the better of their reſentment. They 
deſired the commiſſioners to do what they thought fit, but 


not oblige the Acheans to break their oath, by annulling them- 


ſelves the decree which they had ſwore to obſerve. This ſub- 
miſſion appeaſed the anger of Appius, who contented himſclf 
at preſent with only repealing the ſentence that was juſt before 
pronounced againſt Areus and Alcibiades. With this act of 


power and authority they put an end to the ſeſſions, and leav- 
ing Greece returned to Italy 3. 15 


Tu commiſſioners having made their report in the ſe- 
nate, it was decreed, that thoſe perſons who had been con- 
demned by the Achæans, ſhould be recalled and reſtored ; that 


all ſentences pronounced in the aſſembly of Achaia againit Lace- 


demon ſhould be repealed; and laſtly, that for the future the 


Lacedemonians ſhould be deemed members of the Achæ an bo- 


dy, and treated accordingly. Pauſanias adds an article that 


is not mentioned by Livy, viz. that the walls which had been 
demoliſhed ſhould be rebuilt bd. Q. Marcius was appointed 


to go into Greece, and ſee this ſentence executed; which he 


did accordingly, obliging both parties to accept and ſign the 


decree. | 


Liv. I. xxxix. c. 3527, Liv. ibid. b Pa v- 
Ax. in Achaic, p. 414. | : 
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The city of 
Meſſene 


avith- 


grams #- 


felf from 


the Ache 
an league 


Philopœ- while Dinocrates was buſy at Corene. But on his march he 
met with Dinocrates, attacked him, and put him to flight at 


men 


crates got to Corone before him. 


The Hifory of Achai. 


Bur this ſtorm was ſcarce appeaſed, when a new one a- 
roſe. The city of Meſſene had been a member of the Achæan 
body ever ſince the war of the confederates, as we have re- 
lated above. But one Dinocrates, who had a particular en- 
mity to Philopemen, drew it off from the league, and was 
arming the 1{://entans, his countrymen, in order to defend 
the city againſt Philopemen, who was then prætor the eighth 


time. The brave Achæ in no ſooner heard of the revolt, but 


he made what haſte he could to feize the city of Corone (X), 
before the rebel had made himſelf maſter of it. But as he 
was fick and actually kept his bed with a fever when the firft 
news was brought him of the diſturbances at Maſſane, Dino- 
Then the Achæan general 
aſſembling the M-galopeliran youth, who had offered to fol- 
low him as voluntiers, and making a counter-march, advan- 
ced towards Mefſene, with a deſign to fall upon the ters, 


marches a. the firſt onſet. Phrlopzmer on this occaſion forgot his fick- 


$921 nff the 
rebele. 


But is de. 
feated. 


neſs, and the fatigues of the day before; for he had marched 


from Argos to AAeralapolis, which was above ſixty miles, in 


twelve hours. While the Megalopolitans were purſuing the 


rebels, a body of above five hundred men, whom Dinocrates had 
had the precaution to leave in the open country about Meſſene 
to defend it, came and joined him. The Miſſenians, being 
encouraged by this reinforcement, faced about and renewed 


the action. The Megalopolitans, though led on by Philepo- 


men and Lycortas, were too weak to make head againſt ſuch 


a body of freſh men; Philapæœmen therefore made it his chief 


buſinefs to retire in good order, which branch of the military 


art he underſtood better than any general of his aze. To 
this end he marched into rough and narrow ways, whither 
the enemy could not without danger follow him; he placed 

Lycortas and the Megalopolitans in the van, and brought up 


the rear himſelf, facing about from time to time, and keep- 
ing the enemy at ſome diſtance. As his troops retreated with 
too great precipitation, he was left quite alone in a defile, and 
ſurrounded by the enemy. However, they durſt not even 


then attack _ but keeping at a diſtance drove him with 


( X) Coron or Corone was a City of N. nia, and is ſtill in being 


in the province ol Bel vede e, and known by the fame name. Plu- 


tarch (9) inſtead of Coront puts Cœtlenis or Clone, which was alſo * 


city in the ter: itory of Mezfene, as appears from Ptolemy. 


(9 Pluarc 71 Ppilib. 
ſhewers 


Bock I. 
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ſhowers of arrows into a narrow place, where he could not 


turn his horſe, Yet {till he ſupported himſelf, though quite 


worn out with fickneſs, the fatigues of his march, and old 


age, being then in his ſeventieth year. He ſpurred on his 
horſe croſs the rocks, and was very near rejoining the main 
body of his ſmall army, when his horſe ſtumbled and threw 
him. By the fall he received a deep wound on the head, and 
lay ſenſeleſs, till the enemies thinking him dead began to ſtrip 
him. He then opened his eycs and ſeemed to revive, when 
Dinocrates, who never before had dared to look him in the 
face, ordered his hands to be tied behind his back, and in 


that condition carried him to MAeſſene. When the Maſſeni- 


ans received the news of this victory, and heard that Philo- 


city to ſee what they could no otherwiſe believe. Great was 
the joy ef the rebel city, when the news was confirmed by 
the relation of thoſe very Meſſenians who had taken him. 


ſpectators were ſo much touched with compaſſion, that they 
could not refrain from tears; they remembered the exploits 
of this great man, under whom many of them had fought ; 


Philopee- 
men taten 


priſoner. 


pænen was taken priſoner, they all ran to the gates of the 


But upon the fight of the hero of Greece reduced to captivity, 
more by an accident than any want of valour, moſt of the 


they remembered the favours they had received at his hands, 
and how they had been by his means delivered from the op- 
preſſions of the tyrant Nabis. As many had not been able to 


ſee him by reaſon of the croud, they deſired he might be car- 
ried to the theatre, and there ſhewn to the multitude. But 


the magiſtrates, fearing left the eſteem and love which the 


Me:ſſemans had formerly ſhewn him ſhould revive, did not 


| ſuffer the illuſtrious priſoner to be long exhibited in this man- 


ner. They hurried him away on a ſudden to a vault called 


the treaſury, without doubt, becauſe the public money had 


been formerly kept there. This was a fubtcrianevus place, 
whither neither light nor air entered from without, and was 
ſtopped by a large ſtone railed up and let down by a crane. 
In this cavern P-ilop-m wounded, tick, and fatigued, ſpent 


a miſerable night. Euly in the moraing the ſenate and peo- 
ple met. The latter were for vetting favourable terms in ex- 
change for their priſoner, and founding him back to his own 


country. But the ſenators, who hal been the authors of the 


revolt, and conſcquently were afraid they ſold lind in him an 


implacable enemy, agreed to put him to death. And acco!- 


dingly without delay ſent the executioner into the vault, wich 


orders to force the priſoner to drink a dofe of poiſon. The 


moment the illuſtrious AZegalopoiitan law him carry wy a cup 
| in 
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Philopœ- in his hand, he gueſſed what he was bringing him, and raiſ- 
men pur to ing himſelf up with great difficulty, for he was very weak, he 
death by aſked the executioner with great tranquility, Whether Lycor- 
che Meſſe tas and the Megalopolitan youth had got into a place of ſafety. 
Was p Not one of them is killed, anſwered the executioner, they have 
ihe Flood all made their eſcape. That is enough, replied Philoparmen, 
—__ die content. He then took the cup of poiſon with great 
Before Chearfulneſs, and drank the fatal potion with joy. Thus died 
Chriſt, one of the greateſt heroes that Greece or any other country 

183, ever produced, He was no ways inferior in valour, mil 

WY VN) Enowledge, and virtue, to any of the boaſted heroes of Rome. 
Had Achaia been nearer to an equality with Rome, he would 
have preſerved his country from the yoke which the Roman 
republic forced it to bear. Both the Greet and Roman wri- 
ters put him upon the level with Hannibal and Scipio, who 
were his contemporaries, and happened to die the ſame year. 
They all allow him to have been not only one of the greateſt 
commanders, but one of the ' greateſt ſtateſmen, of his age. 
To his valour and prudence Aabaia owed all her glory, which 
upon his death began to decline, there being none after him 
in that republic able to oppoſe her enemies, with the like 
| Readineſs and prudence ;3 whence Philoparmen was called the 
laſt of the Greeks, as Brutus was afterwards ftiled the laſt of 
Wnuxx the news of his death was ſpread among the cities 
of the Achæan league, the rage of the people againſt his aſſaſ- 
fins was as great as their grief for the loſs of fo great a man. 
The general aſſembly was immediately convened at Magalo- 
polis, and Lycortas, at that time the moſt famous general in 
Achaia, put in the room of the deceaſed. The new general 
without loſs of time entered the Meſſenian territory at the 
head of an army which was ſoon raiſed, all the young men, 
that were fit to bear arms, ſhewing a great eagerneſs to re- 
venge the death of a man to whom their country owed all its 
ſplendor. Lycortas had been his particular friend, and there- 


fore was determined at all events to bring the authors of his - 
d=ath to condign puniſhment. Thus both the general and T] 
ſoldiery breathing nothing but revenge, they advanced to the bu 
Meſſene very walls of Maſſene, after having laid waſte the whole ter- 2 
farrenders ritory, and ſummoned the rebellious city to ſurrender. The 31 
A oo ; people, in ſpite of the prætor and ſenate, opened the gates to the 


Achean troops, and put them in poſſeſſion both of the city and 


e Liv. I. xxxix. c. 48. PLuT. in Philop. p. 366, 368. Po rB. 
in legat. c. 52, 53. 
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caſtle. This ſubmiſſive behaviour aſſwa 


cortas, who did not think it adviſeable to treat the rebels as 
their furious revolt ſeemed to deſerve. He only inſiſted upon 
their delivering up the ring leaders of the rebellion, and ſuch 
as were any ways concerned in the death of Philopemen. 
They readily complied with his requeſt, and the aſſaſſins load- 


ed with irons were brought before him ; but Dinocrates, to 
prevent a more cruel death, laid violent hands on himſelf ; the | 


reſt were afterwards carried to Mega lopolis, in order to de ſa- 
crificed at the tomb of the deceaſed hero 4. 


ged the wrath of Ly- 


AND now . remained, but to pay the funeral bo- Philopee- 


nours to the body 


Philoparmen, which had been left un- men's 


buried in the 3 of a dungeon. It was taken from aſpes car- 
thence with great pomp, burnt according to cuſtom on a fu ried in 
neral pile, and his aſhes depoſited in an urn adorned with feſ⸗ 5 eat pomp 


toons and fillets. Lycortgs, being now to leave the conquer- 


to Mega- 


ed city, did not difband his troops and ſend them to their lopolis. 


reſpective homes as uſual, They all marched out of the cit 
in good order, as it were in funeral triumph. The infan 
marched firſt crowned with laurel to ſhew their victory, bu 
ſhedding floods of tears for the deceaſed hero. Next came the 
urn carried by Polhbius the Hiſtorian, ſon of Lycortas, ſur- 


rounded by the | aus nobility of Acbaia, and the Maſſenian 


priſoners bound in chains. The urn was followed by the 
cavalry in their richeſt apparel and capariſons. All the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring towns and villages flocked to meet 
the ſolemn proceſſion ; but it was viſible in every one's coun- 
tenance, that their j 17 for the victory was damped with real 
grief on "this mournful occaſion. In this manner they adyanc- 
ed towards Megalopolis, Pbilopæ men s native city, and arriv- 
ing there pajd him the Jaſt honours, with the utmoſt pomp 
and magnificence. The Meſſenian captives were ſtoned at 


his tomb, and each city of Achaia gave ſome ſignal proof of 
| 2 * they had for him while alive, and of the real grief 


felt for the loſs of ſo great a hero. Statues were erected 
is memory in moſt cities of Greece with noble inſcriptions. 
The magiſtrates of Megalopolis paſſed a decree, ordering a 


bull to be yearly ſacrificed at his tomb; during which ſacrifice 
2 panegyric was pronounced, and a company of young chil- 


dren * hymns 1 in his praiſe © (Y). 


WHEN 


4115 PLuT. Pol vB. ubi ſupra. + Idem, ibid. 


{Y) Several years after when Corinth was when and deſtroyed 
by Mummius, a Roman brought articles of impeachment againſt 


"Yes. YI. 5 Tre Philepgmen, 
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with great eloquence and ſolidity by Polyb;us. 


The Hiſtory of Achaia. Book 1. 


WHEN news was brought to Rome, that the Achæant had 
reſtored the city of Meſſene to the league, their embaſſadors 


there were addrefled in quite different terms from thoſe which 


had been uſed before, The ſenate told them, that they had 
been careful not to ſuffer either arms or proviſions to be car- 
ried from Italy to Meſſene. This plainly ſhews the inſince- 
rity of the Romans, and the little regard they had to truth in 


their tranſactions with other nations. For when the Acheans + 


demanded the ſuccours which they were obliged to furniſh 
them according to the treaty, and deſired, at leaſt, that they 
would not ſuffer arms or proviſions to be tranſported out of 
Italy to Meſſene, it was anſwered, that when any city broke 
off from the Achæan league, the ſenate did not think them- 
ſelves obliged to enter into thoſe diſputes, nor concern them- 
ſelves with the claims and pretenſions which each city might 


have. This was giving, as it were, the ſignal to all the cities 
engaged in the Achæan league to take up arms, and ſeparate 


as they pleaſed from the alliance. But now they endeavour 
to perſuade the Achzans that they had prohibited the ſubjects 


of the republic from lending any kind of aſſiſtance to the Meſ- 


ſenian rebels, and make a merit with them of what they had 


not done. The Acheans at this time were maſters of all Pe- 


loponneſus, Philip king of Macedon was preparing a-new for 
war, the Ætolians were diſguſted with Rome, and Antiochus 


ready to pals over into Greece. No wonder then, that Rome 


was very cautious of giving any umbrage to the league in fo 


critical a juncture. „ | 1 
Wk have obſerved above, that the Roman ſenate had de- 


creed, among many other articles, that Sparta ſhould be ad- 


mitted into the Achæan league, and that Marcius had been 


ſent into Greece to ſee this decree put in execution. How- 


ever, the Achæan ambaſſadors on their return from Rome ac- 


quainted the aſſembly, that the Lacedemonian exiles, who had 
behaved With great ingratitude towards them, were not in- 
cluded in that decree, and conſequently might be driven a- 
new from the city without diſobliging the ſenate. Upon 
their report the exiles were again ordered to depart the city, 
notwithſtanding the ſtrong oppoſition made by Diophanes, 
who undertook to defend their cauſe. Being thus reduced to 


Philopæ men, in order to have the ſtatues and monuments, erected 
all over Greece to the memory of this great man, thrown down and 


| aboliſhed. He accuſed him of having been an enemy to the Ro- 
mam, and ſhewn on all occaſions his hatred to the republic. The 


cauie was heard in council before Mummius, and the charge refuted 


their 
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exiles leave to ſettle again in their native country. Theſe 
letters were delivered to the exiles, and by them on their re- 
turn to the council of Achaia, which returned no other an- 
ſwer, than that the matter ſhould be conſidered after the ar- 


rival of the Achæan ambaſſadors from Rome. Not long after 
the ambaſſadors returned, and declared before the council, 
that the ſenate had wrote in favour of the exiles, not out of 
any regard to them, but to redeem themſelves from their 


importunities f. 

| AFTER the ambaſſadors had been heard, Lycortas was of 
opinion, that no notice ſhould be taken of the letters which 
the ſenate had wrote; but Hyperbates, who was then prætor, 
and Callicrates, were of a different opini n. Lycartas, how- 
ever, carried it, and it was reſolved, that ambaſſadors ſhould 
be ſent to acquaint the Raman ſenate with the reaſons which 
had moved them to adhere to their former reſolutions, not- 
withſtanding their recommendation. Callicrates, Lyſiades, 
and Aratus, were appointed ambaſſadors, and inſtructions 
given them agreeable to the deliberations that had been made. 
When they arrived at Rome, Callicrates acted in direct op- 
poſition to his orders; for being introduced to the ſenate, he 
exhorted them to exert their authority over his ſtubborn 
countrymen, telling them, that if the Greeks paid no regard 
either to their letters or decrees, they ought to blame them- 
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their former ſtate of miſery, they ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, The Lace- 
imploring the protection of the ſenate. The ſenators were demonian 
touched with their complaints, and wrote letters to the exiles re. 
council of Achaia, deſiring them to give the Lacedemonian c. de the 


Romans. 


Callicra- 

tes betrays 
his coun- 
try, to in- 


atiate 


ſelves for it, ſuch a neglect being entirely owing to their le- þ;m/e/F 


cc 


„ implicit obedience ſhould be paid to all your orders; the 
other party pretends that the laws of the country ſhould 
prevail over your will; and this ſuits beſt with the genius 

of the Achæans, and has a great influence over the popu- 
lace, Hence ſuch as blindly comply with your ordinances 


cc 
cc 
cc 


_ © honoured and applauded. We ſee at this preſent time the 


« firſt employments of our republic filled by men, whoſe 
only merit conſiſts in a pretended zeal for the laws of their 
country, in contradiction to the expreſs orders of this au- 


(0 
- 


rence on this head, all the chief men will certainly oppoſe 


fPoLYs, in Legat. c. 54. 


tt 2 9585 « you. 


are hated by the people, while thoſe who oppoſe them are 


guſt aſſembly. If you continue to ſhew ſuch an indiffe- 


nity and indolence. In our commonwealth, ſaid he, awith the 
there are two parties, one of which maintains, that an Romans. 
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& you, this being a ſure way to preferment. But if you 
& ſhew favour to thoſe only who efpoiſe-your intereſt, the 
te leading men in all the republics of Greece will declare for 
«« you, and the populace ſoon follow their example. What 
cc I have ſaid is plainly confirmed by the preſent conduct of 
« my countrymen. How long is it ſince you deſired them 
tc to recal the Lacedemonian exiles? Nevertheleſs they are 
6 fo far from complying with your requeſt, that they have 
< bound themſelves by oath never to reſtore them ©”. Thus 
the Greeks began to forge their own chains, and ambitious 
men proſtitute to their private intereſt that liberty which 
their anceſtors had purchaſed and maintained at the expence 


of their lives. Callicrates was fo tran rted with ambi- 


tion, that he choſe rather to betray and ruin his country, 


ſelf, 


vours upon ſuch as maintained the authority of Rome, and 


A fpeech ſo well calculated to favour the intereſt of Rome 
could not but be very agreeable to the ſenate. As Callicra- 
tes had treacherouſly pointed out the methods by which they 
might eaſily weaken and cruſh the Greek ee it was 
concluded, that they ſhould exert themſelves in heaping fa- 


humbling thoſe who preſumed to oppoſe it. Our hiſtorian 
obſerves, that this was the firſt time the fatal reſolution was 


taken of depreciating thoſe, who in their reſpective countries 


had the moſt noble way of thinking, and raifing ſuch as de- 
clared right or wrong for the Romans ; a reſolution which in 


all countries leſſened the number of the true friends of liber- - 
ty. Henceforth jt was a conſtant maxim of the Roman po- 


licy, to increaſe the power and authority of ſuch as favoured 


their ambitious views, in defiance of the laws and conſtitu- 


tions of their reſpective countries, and oppreſs by all poſſible 


methods thoſe who were ſincere friends to the li erty which 
they had received from their anceſtors. This ſingle maxim 


Toe Achæ- 
ans com- 
mand to 
*eftore the 
: 
Sacede- 
 *:onan 


- 8 1 5 ; 


is ſufficient to give us a true idea of the pretended equity 


and moderation which the Romans diſcovered on ſome oc- 


caſions. | | | 

Fou this period Rome began to treat the Acheans in a 
quite different manner from what ſhe had done in former 
times. Peremptory orders were ſent them to reſtore the 


Lacedemonian exiles, and pay a blind obedience to the decrees 


of the ſenate. Letters were at the ſame time directed to the 


Atoliaus, Bevtians, Acarnanians, and other free Rates of 


* Por vB. in Legat. c. 58. 


Greece, 


than ſuffer any other to have more authority in it than him- 


„ ow. wwweasdSs rIiruS 
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Greece, enjoining them to ſee the orders of the ſenate put in 
execution, and exhorting them to employ in their reſpective 
commonwealths men only of ſuch noble ſentiments as Culli- 
crates. Thus the Romans requited the Eminent ſervices 
which the Achwans hatl done them in their wars with Philip and 
Antiachns, and the inviolable fidelity with which they had ad- 


hered to them, when they were deſpiſed by the other ſtates 


pf Greece (E). Uallicrates, on his return to Prleponneſus, 
ſpread fo artfully the terror of the Raman name, and intimi- 


flated the people to ſuch a degree, that he was elected prætor; 


in which employment he reſtored the Lactdemonian and M 
ſenian exiles, and omitted nothing that could any ways oblige 
his patrons the Romans. 25 


By theſe violent methods Rome got numbers of flatterers, 


but loſt many of her beſt friends; and on the other fide Per- 
| fes, Who had ſucceeded Philip in the kingdom of Macrdon, 
ſpared no pains to win over to his party ſuch as were diſſatiſ- 


fied with the Romans. That prince, being determined tb 


ſhake off the yoke which the Romans had laid on him, made 
it his whole buſineſs to draw off the Greet cities and nations 
from their alliance with Royze. To this end, thinking his 
_ . preſence neceſſary among nations, who would perhaps ſooner 

hearken to a neighbouring king than a diftant republic, he 
advanced towards Delphos under pretence of diſcharging a 


vow, but in reality to make alliances in Greece. With this 


view he croſſed mount Oeta, and ſurprized the Greets with 
his ſudden appearance among them. The terror ſpread into 
Aſia, and alarmed Emmenes in Pergamus. But Perſes after 


3 the oracle returned into his own kingdom, paſſing 
thiotis and Theſſaly, without committing any holj- 


_ tilities in his march. His father had formerly been guilty of 
great cruelties in all thoſe countries, and therefore the ſon not 
only took care to commit no violence on his march, but ſent 
deputies to all the free ſtates, or circular letters, remonſtrat- 


(Z) Polybius aſcribes this violent proceeding of the Romans to 


the compaſſion which the Sartan exiles raiſed in the breaſts of the 


ſenators. The Romams, ſays he, are eaſily moved to pity by the 


complaints of the miſerable, and think it their duty to relieve all 


who fly to them for protection. And this it was that inclined them 
to eſpoufe the cauſe of the Zacedemonian exiles. But we muſt re- 


member, that this (in other reſpects impartial) hiſtorian wrote this 
in Rome, and under the eyes of the Romans, after they were abſo- 


lute lords of Greece (10). | 


{10) Palvb, Lyoar. . 58, 


ing; 
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ing, that they ought not to continue the hatred they might 
have conceived againſt the father, to the ſon who courted 
their friendſhip b. 


Perſes en- THE Macedonian's chief attention was to gain over the 


deavorrito Hohæan rebublic, which had carried its hatred ſo far againſt 
gain over the Macedonians, that they were not ſuffered upon any pre- 
the tence to enter Achaia. It was not only hatred, but policy, 
aus. that had induced them to make ſuch a decree. For though Philip 
Year e N greatly diſobliged them, eſpecially by putting the two 
- vi Aratus's to death, yet he had proved in many other reſpects 
Before very beneficent to tbem; whence they were with much ado 
Chriſt, prevailed upon to forſake him; and even after they had enter- 
178. cd into an alliance with the Romans, ſome of their leading 
nen ſtill favoured their antient ally. Wherefore it was 
thought neceſſary, for the prefervation of concord among 
themſelves, to uſe great circumſpeCtion, leſt by his agents he 

ſhould foment diviſions in the ſtate. Beſides, by hearkening 

to his meſſages they might give jealouſy to their new allies. 

On theſe conſiderations the general aſſembly of Achaia had 

enacted a decree, forbidding any Macedonian, on what pre- 


tence ſoever, to enter into Achaia, on pain of being treated 


as an enemy to the ſtate. This decree cut off all intercourſe 
and means of reconciliation with the Macedonians, and there- 
by quaſhed at once the Macedonian faction. But at the ſame 
time it proved very prejudicial both to the Acheans and Ma- 
cedontans ; for the ſlaves on both ſides uſed to fly to the ene- 
mies of their maſters, where they found a ſure afylum, 
knowing they ſhould not be followed or claimed after that ge- 
neral prohibition. However, Perſes made the firſt ſtep to- 
wards a reconciliation, by ſending back to the Achæans ſuch 
of their ſlaves as had taken ſanctuary in his dominions. With 


this acceptable preſent he ſent an obliging letter, exhorting 


them to take effectual methods for preventing their ſlaves 
from finding for the future refuge in his dominions. This 
was courting their friendſhip, and tacitly demanding the re- 
_ eftabliſhment of their antient commerce. One NXenarchus, 


who was then prætor of Achaia, read the king's letter in a 
full aſſembly; it was heard with great applauſe, eſpecially 


by thoſe who had received their ſlaves, and moſt of the lead- 


ing men were for annulling the decree forbidding all commerce 


with Macedon. But Callicrates repreſented to them the bad 


conſequences of repealing the decree in ſo critical a juncture ; 


be told them, that the Romans deſigned to make war upon 


kB Liv. I. Ali. c. 12. 


Perſes, 
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Perſes, that Perſes had nothing elſe in view by ſending back 
their ſlaves than to involve them and all Greece in this war, 
and that to enter into the leaſt engagement with Perſes was 
to renounce their Alliance with Rome, and draw all the weſt 
upon them. He therefore exhorted them, as they tendered 
the welfare of their country, to refuſe the dangerous preſents, 
live as utter ſtrangers to Macedon, and confirm the decree 
forbidding all, manner of commerce with her. 
Arcon Xenarchus's brother ſpoke after Callicrates, and en- 
deavoured to prove, that the fear of an imminent. war was 
without foundation, fince Per/es had renewed his alliance with 
the Romans, was honoured by them with the title of friend 
and ally, and had lately entertained their embaſſadors with 
great demonſtrations of kindneſs; why then might not the 
Acheans, as well as the Epirots, Ætolians, Theſſalians, and 


the other nations of Greece, reap the advantage of his neigh- 


bourhood ? Why might not the Acheans, like the other free 
ſtates, ceaſe to be enemies to Perſes, without ceaſing to be 
friends to Rome ? He concluded, that it would be time enough 
to declare againſt the Macedonians when they were come to 
an open rupture with Rome; but till then they had no reaſon 


to be more zealous for their friends, than their friends were 


for themſelves i. 


| Arcon's diſcourſe would have determined the aſſembly to 


comply with the requeſt of Perſes, had not Callicrates ob- 


ſcryed, that the king had not vouchſafed to treat with them 


otherwiſe than by a ſhort letter. This want of reſpect, as 


Callicrates ſtiled it, being artfully repreſented, made the aſ- 


ſembly poſtpone the determination, and refute tor the preſent 


the king's offer. As ſoon as Perſes was acquainted with what 


had paſſed at the diet, he ſent ambaſſadors to make the ſame 
offers. But the advocates of Rome found means to render all 
their negotiations fruitleſs *. Y 3 
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Sou E years after, a war breaking out between the Romans ©, 3 


and Perſes, great diviſions arole in all the cities and free ſtates 
of Greece, ſome favouring the Macedonians, and others ad- 
ering to the Romans. The aſſembly of Achaia was not ex- 


ans declare 
for the 
Romans. 


empt from theſe diſturbances ; but Arcen wiſely prevented the Year of 
ill conſequences that might attend them, by engaging all the the Flood 
chiefs of Achaia to eſpouſe the cauſe of the Romans. Arcon 2830. 
was not, as we have ſeen above, greatly inclined to the Ro- Before 
mans, but rather favoured in his heart the Macedonian faction; Chriſt 
however, as he foreſaw that Rome would at laſt prevail, he 169. 


i Liv. ubi ſupra. e. 27. k LI . ibid. c. 28. 
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donians. When he arrived he was recetv 


conſenting that any ſuccours ſhould be ſent to 
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was no ſooner chofen prætor, but he got the diet to paſs a 
decree, impowering him to raiſe what forces he pleaſed, and 
march with them to join the Romans. In the ſame aſſembly it 
was reſolved, that embaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Afarcizs the 
Roman conſul, who had already penetrated into Theſſaly, to 
acquaint him with the reſolution of the republic, and to know 
when, and where, the Achæan army ſhould join him. Pos 
bius the hiſtorian being named for this embaſſy, he immedi- 
ately ſet out for the Roman camp, in order to ſuppreſs the re- 
ports that were ſpread, as if Achaia intended to afliſt the Mace- 
e conſul with 
great demonſtrations of kindneſs. Th. ill of fo pow+ 
erful a nation, at a time when fo weft waver- 
ing in their fidelity, could not but be ac@ftable to him. He 
therefore thanked them in the kindeſt ternis hund told them, 
that they might ſpare themfelves the trouble and expence of 
marching their troops to join him, ſince in the preſent poſture 
of affairs he did not want any foreign ſuceours. With this 


anſwer Polybius ſent back his collegues, but remained himſelf 
in the Roman camp. In the mean time the Achaans ac- 
quainted Polybius, that Appius, who commanded the Roman 
troops in Epirus, had demanded of their republic five thou- 
ſand men, which body they were ready to ſend into Epirus, 


if the conſul approved of it. But Marcius was fo far from 
| Appius, that he 
immediately diſpatched Pelybius home with orders not to ſuf- 
fer any troops to be ſent to Agpius, nor his repu 


to ſuch uſeleſs expences. It is difficult, ſays our hiſtorian, to 


8 diſcover the real motives that induced Mt eius to act in this 
manner. Was he for faving 


the Acheans the trouble and 
charges of ſo long a march? or did he intend to put it out of 
Appius's power to undertake any thing, ſince he had not been 


able to undertake any thing himſelf ? Whatever was his mo- 
tive, Polybius readily complied with the inclinations of the 
conſul, and returned home. But when the matter was de- 
| bated in the council of Achaia, difficulties were ſtarted by 


Polybius's friends and thoſe of bis party. For as he was ſure 


to incur the diſpleaſure of the conſul, if he did not act agree- 
able to his charge; ſo on the other hand orders given him by 
word of mouth, and in privace, did not ſeem ſufficient to 


warrant the conduct of the council in refufing fuccours to 
Appius, who really wanted them. In this cafe therefore they 
had recourſe to a decree which had been lately publiſhed, in 
all the cities of Greece, by two commiſſioners ſent for that 
purpoſe from Rome. The purport of this decree was, to for- 


bid the Roman generals to exact any thing of the nations in 
+ confederacy 


blic to be put 
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confederacy with Rome without an expreſs order from the 
ſenate, and prohibiting the allies to ſubmit to any exaction or 
even demands of the conſuls, prætors, tribunes, &c. without 
ſuch an order. The tyranny, which the commanders of the 
Roman fleets and armies exerciſed over their moſt faithful al- 
lies, gave occaſion to this decree. For want of an order 
from the ſenate, the meſſenger ſent by Appius was diſmiſſed 
without the ſuccours he demanded. Thus Polybius made his 
court to the conſul, and at the ſame time conſulted the inte- 
reſt of his country l. ES. 

Tas enſuing year Paulus Emilius, who, ſucceeded Marcius 
in the command of the army in Macedon, being informed, 
that Per/es was drawing together a mighty army with a deſign 
to come to a deciſive battle, ſent to ſollicit ſuccours from the 
allies, eſpecially the Achæans, who upon the firſt ſummons 
ſent him what troops he wanted, under the conduct of the moſt 
experienced commanders they had. Theſe diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in a very particular manner at the famous battle of Pydna, 
which put an end to the Macedonian war, Perſe; being 


21 


TY 


entirely defeated, and ſoon after reduced to ſuch ſtraits, that 


he was obliged to deliver up himſelt and all his children to 
the conquerors. And now the Romans, having by this vic- 
tory triumphed over their enemies in the eaſt, began to treat 
their friends in a quite different manner from what they had 
uſed while they ſtood in need of their aſſiſtance. Ten com- 
miſſioners were appointed to ſettle the affairs of Macedon and 
inſpect thoſe of Greece, that is to proſecute and puniſh, without 


any regard to juſtice and equity, all thoſe who during the war 
had betrayed any inclination to the Afacedonians. Theſe 


haughty judges ſummoned all the heads of the Greet nations 
to appear before their tribunal at Amphipolis, in order to com- 
poſe their differences, as they gave out, and reſtore Greece to 
its antient tranquility. The Ætolians appeared firſt, in mourn- 


ing habits and making great lamentations. The ſubje& of 


their complaints was, that two members of their aſſembly, 
Lyſiſchus and Tiſippus, whom the protection of the Romans, 
to whoſe intereſt they were devoted, rendered very powerful 
in Alolia, had ſurrounded the fenate with foldiers lent them 
by Bebus, who commanded in the country for the Romans, 


The haugh- 
ty behawvi- 
eur of the 
Romans 
after the 


d. feat of 
Perſes. 


and put to death five hundred and fifty of their ſenators for na 


other crime, but becauſe they were thought to favour Pes. 


The commiſſioners after hearing their complaints confined 


their enquiries to this point alone, whether thoſe who had heen 
thus maflacred were for the Romans or Perſes, and having 
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found that they had ſpoke in the ſenate for Perſes, the coun- 
cil paſſed a decree, by which the muderers were acquitted, 
and thoſe who had been put to death declared to have ſuffered 
juſtly. Bæbius alone was blamed, for employing the Roman 
ſoldiers in an execution which had no relation to military af- 
fairs”. 

Tris ſentence ſpread great terror among thoſe who had 
ſhewn any affection for Perſes, and increaſed beyond meaſure 
the pride and inſolence of the partiſans of Rome. In each city 
the leading men were divided into three factions. The firſt, 
and without doubt the moſt numerous, adhered to the 
Macedonians ; the ſecond was devoted to the Romans, and 
the third in oppoſition to the other two were neither for the 
Macedonians nor the Romans. The latter, whoſe party was 
leaſt numerous, as it conſiſted only of prudent men, were 
afraid, that, whatever party ſhould prevail, their liberties 


might be in danger, and their concern was to preſerve their 


country both from the Macedonian and Roman tyranny. Theſe 
were in great eſteem and beloved in their reſpective cities, and 
had acted prudently in all the meaſures they had taken. But 
this was not ſufficient, as we ſhall fee, to ſcreen them from 
the vengeance of the Romans. The commiſſioners firſt wreak- 
ed their anger on thoſe who had favoured Perſes, for the e- 


miſſaries of Rome flocked to Amphipolis from all the countries 


of Greece to accuſe them before the council. Theſe treache- 


rous men informed the ' commiſſioners, that, beſides thoſe 


' who had openly eſpouſed the cauſe of Perſes, there were many 


others, who were no leſs averſe from the Romans in their 
hearts; adding, that they would never have their authority 


quietly ſettled in Greece, till they had utterly deſtroyed both 
the favourers of Perſes and thoſe who had affected to ftand 
neuter, and not to fall in with either party. The ten com- 
miſſioners entirely approved what the informers advanced, and 


made it the rule of their conduct to quaſh in all the Gree cities 


not only the Macedonian, but the neutral, party, and confer 


honours on thoſe only who preferred the intereſt of Rome to 
all other regards whatſoever. What juſtice could be expected 
from an aſſembly that was determined to treat all thoſe as cri- 


minals who were not of the Roman party, and confer employ- 


ments on ſuch only as declared themſelves their accuſers and 
enemies? We leave the reader to judge from hence of the ſo 


much boaſted equity of the Romans. They were juſt and ſho- 


neſt when they found their account in juſtice and honeſty, 


= Liv. I. Av. e. 28, 32. 
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but ever ready to facrifice both to their boundleſs ambiti- 
On. : 


THE moſt ſanguine of theſe informers were Callicrates 
and Andronidas, both Achæans, and greatly attached to the 
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Roman party. They laid claim to the chief employments of 


their republic, or were willing to maintain themſelves in them 
with the aſſiſtance of the Romans. With this view they in- 
formed againſt all thoſe among their countrymen who were in 


a condition to diſpute the higheſt poſts with them; and their 


accuſations turned upon this, that their rivals had been friends 
and partiſans of Perſes before his overthrow. Beſides the 


Acheans, Callicrates accuſed a great many others, and gave 


in a long liſt of ſuch as had either declared for the Macedonian, 
or ſtood up for the defence of their own rights and privileges 
in Acarnania, Epirus, and Bæœotia. All theſe were ordered 
by Paulus Æmilius to follow him to Rome, and there give 


an account of their conduct. But as to the Acheans, the 


commiſſioners thought it adviſeable to judge them in their own 
country, and to fend two of 'the chief members of the council 
into Achaia to try them there; and accordingly C. Claudius and 
Cn. Domitius Enobarbus were named and ſet out for Achaia. 
Three reaſons induced them to act in this manner: the firſt was, 
becauſe they apprehended, that the Achæans, who were very 
powerful and no leſs jealous of their liberty, would not obey their 


orders, ſhould they be commanded to juſtify themſelves at 


Rome; the ſecond, becauſe they had not found any of their 


letters among Perſes's papers; and the third, becauſe it was 


neceſſary to protect Callicrates and the other informers againſt 
the inſults of their countrymen *. 

ONE of the two commiſſioners ſent into Aehaia, Pauſanias 
does not ſay which, a man of a moſt vile character, complai- 


ned in the aſſembly of the Acheans, that many of the chief proceedings 
men of the league had aſſiſted Perſes againſt the Romans, and of the Ro- 
therefore deſired that all thoſe might be condemned to die, 


whom he ſhould name after ſentence given. Aſter ſentence 
given, cried out the whole aſſembly, hat juſſtice is that ? 


Unway- 


rantable 


mans. 


Name them firſt, and let them anſwer for themſelves; which i, 


they cannot do, we engage to condemn them. Since you promiſe ta 


condemn them, replied the haughty Roman with an afluming 


air, all your pretors, all who have bore any office in your republic, 


or commanded your armies, are guilty of this crime. At theſe 
words Xenon, a perſon of great credit, and highly reſpected 
by the whole league, ſpoke to this effect: I pave commanded 
the army, and have had the houcur to be the chief ma- 


a Jas TIN, I. Xxiv. c. 1. PAUSAN. in Achaic. p. 416. 
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giftrate of the league; I proteſt I have never done any thing 
contrary to the intereſt of Rome; and if any one can charge me 

with that crime, as it is now ſtiled, let him appear ; I am ready 
Athouſand to clear myſelf, ether in the aſſembly of the Achæans, or he- 
Achzans fore the Roman 2 The Roman took hold of this ex- 
, that ſince Xenon had named the ſenate, he 

to appear and the reſt could not appeal to a more impartial judge; then he 
before the hegan to name all thoſe who had been accuſed by Callicrates, 
Roman /e- i more in the Macedonian than the Roman intereſt, ordering 
_ them to appear and plead their cauſe before the ſenate. They 
were above 4 thouſand, all men of diſtinguiſhed merit, and 

who had nothing ſo mich at heart as the welfare of their 
country; and this was the only crime that could be laid to 
their charge. This ſentence was a mortal wound to the liberty 

of Achaia. That unhappy republic was deprived at once of 

all thoſe who had ſhewn any cal for the preſervation of her 

liberty. Such tyrannical proceedings had been unknown there 

even under Philip and his fon Alexander; for neither of theſe 

princes ever thought of cauſing thoſe who oppoſed them to be 
| ſent into Macedon, but referred their trials to the council of 

the Amphictyons their natural judges. Upon the arrival of 

theſe unhappy men at Rome, they were baniſhed into different 

towns of Italy, and kept there cloſe priſoners, as if they had 

been already tried and condemned by the aſſembly of the 
Ache@ans. When news of theſe tyrannical proceedings was 

brought into Achaia, the aſiembly ſent embaſly after embaſſy 

to acquaint the ſenate, that their baniſhed countrymen had 

not been tried at home, but referred for their trial to the Roman 

ſenate ; they begged, that they would give them a hearing, 
condemn ſuch 2s they ſhould find guilty, and allow the others 

to return lome. But the republic was inexorable ; ſhe obſti- 
nately inſiſted upon their having been found guilty in Achaia, 
and fent to Rome only to hear what puniſhment ſhe was pleaſed 

to inflict} upon them. Hereupon the Achæaus fent a ſolemn 

embaſſy to the ſenate, to proteſt that the pretended guilty per- 

ſons had never been tried, or even heard, by their aſſembly. 

Lu tus, who was at the head of this embaſſy, being introduced 

to the ſenate, declared the orders he had received, earneſtly en- 
treating the ſenate in the name of his republic, that they would but 
once hear the perſons accuſed, and not ſuffer them to periſh with- 

out being condemned. It were to be wiſhed, ſaid he, that the 

& Roman ſenate, that auguſt and venerable aſſembly which has 

never bern known toſwerve in its dec iſions from the ſtricteſt 

rules of equity, would take the cauſe of theſe unhappy 
% men into their own hands; but if affairs of greater impor- 
*< face do not allow them leiſure to examine the matter 
| c themſclvcs, 


cc 
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& themſelves, let them refer it to the aſſembly of the Achæ- 
« ans, Who are ready to puniſh with the utmoſt rigour ſuch 
« as they ſhall find guilty of any crime that may be laid to 
e their charge. As this demand was very equitable, the 
ſenate was greatly puzzled what to anſwer. They did not 
think it adviſable to try the cauſe, as knowing that the accu- 
ſation was groundleſs. On the other hand, to diſmiſs the ex- 
iles, and ſuffer them to return to their own country, was to diſ- 
oblige their partiſans in Greece, who placed all the hopes of 
their preferment in the ruin of thoſe who had a better title to 
favour than themſelves. Aſter ſeveral conſultations, the ſe- 
nate for want of a better anſwer returned this, << that they 
did not think it expedient for the welfare of Achaia, thut 
„ theſe men ſhould return home. Such tyrannical proceed- 
ings cauſed an univerſal conſternation in Achaza, all the inha- 
bitants appeared in mourning habits, and lamented the loſs 


of their countrymen no otherwiſe than if they had been their 
deareſt relations. Callicrates and Andronidas became more 


than =ver the objects of the public hatred. They were never 
mentioned in the aſſemblies but with horror and deteftation. 

Even the children fell upon them in the public ſtreets, calling 
them traitors and enemies to their country. Nay the Ac bans 
carried their rage ſo far, that when the two informers had one 


day gone into a public bath at S$:cy2n, no body would waſh 
with them, or even after them, till the water was let out and 


the place purified. This general uneaſineſs made Achata ſtill 


the more ſuſpected by the Roman ſenate, who kept the priſo- 


ners more cloſely confined than ever. Theſe were the firſt 
ſeeds of a war, which we ſhall ſoon fee break out betu cen 
Rome and Achaia ; the firſt ſparks of tha. fire which conſum- 
ed Corinth 9. 


TRE 4 however, did not give over { liciting the 


ſenate for the relcale of the exiles. Tr hey {ont new deputics 


to beg their return as a favour, le: iſt in tab ing upon them their 


defence they {ſhould ſeem to oppolc the will of the lenate, 


The deputies appeared at Romy in the attire of fuppliants, and 
took care not tv ay any _ 85 in tlie 85 ran2uc. they made 


before the ſenate, that could give offence, Thor fesch was 


modeſt and extremely reſerve- T. bit ths Eon Mt tathers con- 


tinued incxoral, le, declat ing, that they Wor by 110 upon 414 * 


account whatſoever alter the meaſures they had taken The 
Acheans on tlie other hand would not give over ſolliciting and 
importuning the ſenate in Uebalt of their countrymen. 


oLiv.l. xiv. C 31. Pavian; in Ahaic p f. Por vs. legat. 
105. | 


They 
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ſent ſeveral embaſſies at different times, and made what 
intereſt they could among their friends at Rome and elſewhere, 
to get their petition backed by perſons who were better receiv- 
ed than themſelves. But all was to no effect; they could 
not be prevailed upon even to ſuffer Polybius, who was one of 
the exiles, and kept under cloſe confinement at Rome, to ap- 
pear before the ſenate and plead the common cauſe. This is 
the ſo much vaunted equity of the Romans ; theſe the civili- 
zers of barbarous nations, the aſſerters of the rights and liber- 


ties of mankind. 


SEVENTEEN years were already paſt, and the far greater 


part of the unfortunate exiles dead in their confinement, when 


the ſenate at laſt was prevailed upon to ſuffer thoſe few who 


were ſtill alive to return home. Polybrus, as we have hinted 


above, was one of theſe unhappy Acheans ; but had been kept 
at Rome, whither his reputation had reached before him, 
and procured him that diſtinction. During his confinement in 
that city, his merit, wiſdom, and learning, gained him the 
love and eſteem of the greateſt men in the ſenate. He was 


particularly dear to the two ſons of Paulus Æmilius; the eld- 


eſt of theſe had been adopted into the family of the Fabre, 


and the youngeſt into that of the Scipiass. The latter, who 


afterwards deſtroyed Carthage and Numantia, at the requeſt 


of his friend ſollicited Cato the cenſor to ſpeak in the ſenate 


in favour of the Achæans, knowing that his opinion would 


| be of great weight with the members of that aſſembly. Cato, 


out of complaiſance to young Scipio, promiſed to back the 


petition of the new deputies that were then come from Achaia 


to intercede for the exiles. When they were admitted to au- 


The Achz- dience, warm debates aroſe, as uſual, among the ſenators, 


ans after 


ſeventeen 


years con- 
finement 


are ſent 


ſome few being for ſending them home, and the others oppoſing 


it, when Cato roſe up, and with great gravity ſaid, ** that to ſee 
the Roman ſenate diſpute with great warmth, whether ſome 
% poor old Greeks ſhould be buried in Italy or in their own 
country, would make one think that they had nothing at 


„ all to do. This plealantry, coming from fo grave a man 


as Cato, made the ſenators aſhamed of fo long a conteſt, and 
determined them at laſt to ſend back the exiles into Pelopon- 
neſus. Polybins was for ſupplicating the ſenate, that they might 
be reinſtated in all the honours and dignities they had enjoyed 


before their haniſhment ; but before he preſented that requeſt 
to the ſenate, he thought proper to hear Cato's opinion, who 
told bim tmiling: „ Polylius, vou do not imitate the wiſde m 


cc of Ulyſſes. 'You are for returning into the cave of the Cy- 
« eps for ſome poor tatters you have left there”. According- 


ly the exiles returned to their own country, but their number 


Was 
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- was much diminiſhed ; for of the thouſand and upwards that 
came from Achaia, no more than three hundred returned thi- 
ther. The reſt had periſhed in Italy with hunger and grief, 
and ſome had ſuffered like criminals for attempting to make 
| their eſcape. Such inhuman proceedings deſerve no other 
name but that of the moſt wanton and oppreſſive tyranny- 
The republic of Achaia was not ſubject to, but upon a level 
with, that of Rome. Thoſe brave Achæans, who were thus 
barbarouſly treated, had moſt of them ſerved under the Roman 
ſtandards, and greatly contributed to that very victory, which 
rendered the conquerors thus haughty and over-bearing. 
As for Polybius, he made no uſe of this permiſſion, but re- 
mained in Rome, where that very virtue which had brought 
him into diſtreſs was not only the means of his relief, but of 
his exaltation to greater dignities than thoſe he loſt. He attended 
Scipio Æmilianus in all his military expeditions, and fignali- 
zed himſelf no leſs in the ſervice of Rome, than he had for- 
merly done in that of Achaia. 1 
TRE exiles on their return found Achaza rent into different 
factions, and the minds of the common people entirely eſtrang- 
ed from the Romans. They only wanted an opportunity to 
make Rome repent of the rigorous treatment ſhe had ſhewn 
to the Achæan priſoners. This averſion was artfully foment- 
ed by their chief magiſtrates and the leading men in the repub- 
lic, who were for the moſt part profeſſed enemies to the Ro- 
mans. Such an univerſal hatred could not be long kept with- 
in the bounds of moderation ; it ſoon broke out into an o- 
pen war, which ended in the entire reduction of Achaia and 
the diſſolution of the Achæan league. 2 
| To trace this war back to its firſt origin; a certain diſpute a- Ma- gave 
riſing between the Athenians and the inhabitants of Oropus riſe to the 
(A), the latter had recourſe to the Achæans. Menalcidas, war with 
by birth a Lacedemonian, was then prætor of Achaia ; to him the Ro- 
the Oropians applied, agreeing to give him ten talents if he mans. 
| prevailed on the diet, in which he preſided, to eſpouſe their 
cauſe and aſſiſt them with troops. Ihe Lacedemontan, who 


* PausAN. in Achaiac. PLuT. in Cat. cenſore. Pol x B. in le- 
= Mm :T | | 


(A) The antient geographers mention three cities bearing this 
name; one, called by Ariſtotle Græca, ſtood in the iſland of EA. 
ba; another, the native city of Seleucus Nicator, belonged to 
Macedon; the third, which is the city we are now ſpeaking of, 

| ſtood in Bæot ia, near the borders of Attica, forty tour miles north 
e Athens. It is now a village called by the natives Ropo. 
preferred 
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preferred his own private advantage to the good of the public, 
accepted the propoſal, and, in order to gain his point, promiſed 
to divide the monev with Collior ates: if he could by his intereſt 
extort from the general aſſembly their conſent to ſend troops 
to the defence of Oropus. Callicrates, allured with this bait, 
prevailed on the aſſembly to take the city of Oropus under 
their protection; and accordingly Menalcidas was immediate- 
ly difpatched, with a ſtrong body of choſen troops, to make 


head againſt the Athenians who had already taken the held. 


But Menalcidas came too late, the Athenians had already 
plundered Orepus, and retired with an immenſe booty; how- 
ever, the avaritious prætor demanded the ten talents, as if 
his aſſiſtance had been effectual; but could not prevail on 


himſelf to divide them with Callicrates ; he firſt put him off 
with fair promiſes, and at laſt told him in plain words, that 
he would keep the whole ſum to himſelf. Callicrates, who 


was as revengeful as the other was deceitful, accuſed him, 


as ſoon as he was out of his office, of having uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours with the Roman ſenate to withdraw his country 
from the Achæan league. The proceſs was carried on with 
ſuch rigour, that Menalcidas would have been ſentenced to 
death, if he had not by a preſent of three talents prevailed 


upon Diæus, who ſucceeded him in the prætorſhip, to acquit 


him in ſpite of all the evidences that were produced againſt 


him. his drew on Diæus the hatred of all the nation, as if 
he likewiſe were inclined to the Lacedemonians. This was a 
great {tain on his reputation, which he endeavoured to wipe 
off by this bold ſtep. He maintained in the general aſſembly, 
that the Lacedemonians were ſubject to the Achean league 
even in criminal caſes. Rome had decreed the contrary ; but 
this ſcreencd him from the hatred he had incurred by favouring 
Menalcidas the Lacedemonian. When news was brought to 


| Lacedemen, that Dicus was endeavouring to get this new law 
approved by the general aſſembly, the whole city was in an 
uproar, for the Roman ſenate had in expreſs terms allowed 
them to judge their criminals in their own private aſſemblies; 


they were for ſending deputies to Rome, but Diæus pretend- 


ed, that only the general aſſembly of the whole nation had 


a right of ſending ambaſſadors thither 4. 


Trzss arbitrary proceedings greatly exaſperated the La- 
cedemonians; but, as they were no ways in a condition to 
make head againſt the whole ſtrength of Achaia, they hum- 


bled themfelves ſo far as to ſend deputi es to Diæus, who was 
advancing at the head of a conſiderable army, intreating him 


4 PAUuSs Ax. in Achaic. 
not 
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not to uſe force till other means of a reconciliation proved 
fruitleſs. The prætor anſwered the deputies, that he bad no 
quarrel with the Lacedemoniqns in general, but only with a 
few diſturbers of the public peace, whom he named to the 
number of twenty four. Upon the return of the deputies 
the council of Lacedemon aſſembled, when Ageſiſibenes, a man 
of great authority, moved, that thoſe who had been named 
by Digus ſhould of their own accord abandon their country, 
as if they had been baniſhed, and carry their complaints to 
Rome. The motion was applauded by the whole aſſembly, 
and the perſons that had been named withdrew without de- 
lay from their native country. When the council of Lace- 
demon heard that they were got out of Laconia, ſentence of 
death was pronounced againſt them in a full aſſembly, which 
aſſwaged the anger of Diæus and his Acheans. But when 
they heard that the exiles, together with Menalcidas, were 
embarqued for /taly to lay their complaints before the ſe- 
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nate, Diæus and Callicrates made what haſte they could af- 


ter them to plead the cauſe of the Achæaus againit the Lace- 


demonians. But they did not both reach Rome; Callicrates, 


who had great intereſt in that city, died at Rhodes, whither 
his affairs had called him. Die&us therefore and Menalcidas 


only appeared before the ſenate, and by their Greek eloquence 


diſguiſed the truth with ſuch artifice, that the ſenators could 


not come to any determination. Commiſſioners were there- 


fore appointed to determine the diſpute on the ſpat. But, as 
they were too dilatory in ſetting out, Aenalcidas and Dizns, 
arriving in Pelaponneſus long before them, put all the coun- 
try in a flame, which they on their arrival could not extin- 
guiſh. Diæus aſſured the Achean aſſembly, that evety thing 
would be determined by the commiſſioners in their favour. 

On the other hand, Menalcidas brought the Lacedementians 
word, that in a ſhort time their city and territory would be 
ſeparated from the Achæan league, and declared an indepen- 
dent ſtate. The Acheans hearing this reſolved to take up 


arms, and force the Lacedemanians to change their lan- 


guage r-. EO. nk 
» Metellus, who was then buſy in ſettling the affairs of Ma- 
cedon, being informed of the troubles in Peloponnrſus, deſir- 
ed the ambaſſadors, which Rome was ſending into Jia, to 
take Corinth and Lacedewon in their way, in order to perſuade 

the Acheans to ſuſpend all hoſtilities till the arrival of the 


| © Pav3an. ubi ſupra. p. 421, 428. por rs. legat. 143, 144 
Id. in excerpt, de virt. & vit. JusT1N. lib, xxxiv. c. 1. Fron 
K-36. 36 | = 75 
Vor, VI. 2 commiſſioner:, 
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motion, but he ſent a deputation to him, intreati 


The Hiſtory of Achaia. - Book: I. 
commiſſioners, who had been nominated to compoſe their 
differences in an amicable manner. Theſe ambaſſadors arriv- 
ing in Achaia found Democritus, who had ſucceeded Diæus 
in the office of prætor, in full march with a deſign to fall 
upon the Lacedemonians. They exhorted him to diſband his 
men, and return home; but the prætor, deſpiſing their ad- 
vice, advanced to the very walls of Lacedemon, and there 
gained a conſiderable advantage over the Lacedemonians, who, 


having loſt a thouſand of their men, retired with ſuch preci- 


pitation into the city, that if Democritus had warmly purſu- 
ed them, he might have entered Lacedemon with the fugitives. 
But he was over-haſty in ſounding a retreat, contenting him- 
ſelf with the advantage he had gained; which ſo diſpleaſed 
the general aſſembly, that they fined him in fifty talents, 
which ſum he not being able to raiſe, he was obliged to lay 


_ down his office, and fave himſelf by flight out of the Achæan 


territories. Then Diæus, who had been the author of all 
the troubles, and was a declared enemy to Lacedemon, was 
again elected prætor. Metellus no ſooner heard of his pro- 
ng him to 
forbear hoſtilities till the arrival of the commiſſioners. Di- 


us complied with his requeſt, but was not in the mean time 


idle; for he gained over to the Achæans, by ſecret negotia- 


tions, all the cities that bordered upon Laconia, and having 


fortified them, kept that country and its capital in a manner 


blocked up. In this diſtreſs the Lacedemonians thinking no 


man ſo proper to extricate them out of theſe difficulties as 
 Menalcidas, who had governed the whole Achæan republic, 


appointed him commander in chief of their troops. Me- 


nalcidas was a man of great valour, but betrayed want of pru- 
dence in the very firſt ſtep he took. For, to give ſome re- 


putation to his arms, he immediately took the field, and 


ſurpriſing the city Jaſas, which was within the borders of La- 
conia, but ſubject to the Acheans, plundered it, and divid- 


ed the booty among his ſoldiers. This was breaking the 


truce which had been granted by the Achzans at the inſtance 
of Metellus, and drawing upon himſelf the reſentment of the 
Romans. The Lacedemonians themſelves were well appriſed, 
that ſuch unwarrantable proceedings might give a bad turn 
to their cauſe, and therefore would have puniſhed their ge- 
neral with the utmoſt ſeverity, had he not prevented them by 


laying violent hands on himſelf f. 


Nor long after the death of Menalcidas, the Roman 
commiſſioners arrived in Peloponneſus. As they were ſent to 


' Pausan. PoLYs, &c. ibid. 
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put an end to a civil war which was kindled in the heart of C. 
Achaia, they landed at Corinth, which was looked upon as Homers ſent 
the capital of the Achæan league. There they ſummoned the. 7 


aſſembly, which Aurelius Oreſtes, who was at the head of the 
commiſſioners, opened with a ſpeech calculated rather to 
create than compoſe diviſions. Polybius is of opinion, that 
he exceeded the inſtructions he had brought from Rome, and 
changed the menaces of the ſenate into abſolute orders t; for 
he told them, that Rome had been long endeavouring to eſta- 
bliſh a happy union among the free cities of Greece, but was 
at laſt convinced, that ſuch an union could never be effected 
ſo long as their preſent form of government ſubſiſted. «© Fla- 


Rome into 


Achaia. 


& minius, ſaid he, ſet your cities at liberty, a bleſſing which 


« they might have enjoyed ſeparately; but you choſe to 
«© form a league among yourſelves, a league which ſhould 
« depend on a general aſſembly, and be governed by a præ- 
<« tor choſen by a plurality of voices. In this you endea- 
« voured to ſecure your common ſafety ; but your precau- 
c tion has only produced troubles and diviſions. Your 
6 deputies do not agree among themſelves ; your aſſemblies 
« make laws which every particular city will not obſerve. 
«© This obliges you to have recourſe to arms; and hence 


< theſe eternal diviſions, hence theſe hoſtilities, which make 
ce it neceſſary for you to be always under arms, and to look 


tc upon your confederates as enemies. Rome is concerned to 
cc ſee ſo many inteſtine wars kindled among you, knows the 


ic cauſe of theſe evils, and is reſolved to put a ſtop to them. 
«« When you are leſs united you will be more happy, and 


« will never be completely ſo till you make the nece 
„ ſeparations. Attend then to the orders of the ſenate, 
c which I am going to declare, and put them in execution 
« with a * is the will and pleaſure of the Roman 
„ ſenate and people, that all the cities which were not for- 
6 merly of the Achean league, that is Corinth, Lacedemon, 
« Argos, Heraclea (B), and Orchomenus (C), be ſeparated 
„ from the general alliance, and governed by their own laws 


independently of the conſederacy . 
dor rz. legat. 1433. dem, ibid. 


(B) This city of Heraclea ſtood in Phehiotis, a province of Thef- 


ſaly, near the paſs of Thermopylæ. It was called Heraclea Trachi- 
nea, to diſtinguiſh it from ſeveral other cities bearing the ſame 


(C) Orchomenus was one of the largeſt cities of Beotia, and fa- 


mous for a temple dedicated to the three graces, which was one of 
the moſt antient and wealthy of Greece. e 
| - eee x2 No 
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The com- No ſooner had Aurelius pronounced theſe words, but the 
miſioners Achean deputies, without giving him time to end his ſpeech, 
ill uſed left the aſſembly, and calling together the people of Corinth 
and infelt- in the market-place, acquainted them with the decree which 
ed. the commiſſioners had brought from Rome. The whole city 


Year was in an uproar, and the A rot being enraged to the 
3 igheſt degree, fell upon all the Lacedemonians they could 


find in the city, and either ſtript them or put them to death. 
Before Even theſe who fled to the houſe of the commiſſioners for re- 
Chris fuge were dragged from thence, and treated like the reſt. 
147 Aurelius and his collegues in vain cried out, that their repub- 
lc would revenge the a Gone to the Lacedemonians ; the 
incenſed multitude was deaf to their remonſtrances ; nay, 
they would have treated the commiſſioners themſelves in the 
ſame manner, had they not ſaved themſelves by a timely 
flight w. | 
T 1E commiſſioners on their return to Rome not only ſet 
the inſults they had received at Corinth in the ſtrongeſt light, 
but are ſaid to have exaggerated them beyond meaſure ; they 
repreſented the tumult, not as a Tudden commotion, but 
as a premeditated plot. The ſenate was highly incenſed at 
ſuch proceedings, but thought it adviſeable to uſe modera- 
tion : Carthage was not yet taken, nor the two pretended 
ſons of Perſes entirely ſubdued ; they thought it therefore 
neceſſary to be very cautious in treating with ſo powerful a 
an- republic, as that of Achaia, in fo critical a juncture. Hence 
they voted only for ſending three new commiſſioners into 
ſent to N inſtructing them to complain in a very gentle man- 
Achaia ner, and only to exhort the Acheans not to give ear to bad 
cCounſel, left by their imprudence they ſhould draw upon 
themſclves a war, which it was in their power to avoid, by 
puniſhing thoſe who had expoſed them to it. The commil- 
ſioners embarked without delay, and after their arrival in Pe- 
loponneſus met a deputy ſent by the Acheans to acquaint the 
ſenate with their proceedings againſt Oreftes ; but the com- 
miſſioners carried him back with them to Ægium, where the 
diet of the nation had been ſummoned to aſſemble. Sextus 
Julius, a man of great prudence and moderation, was. at the 
head of this new deputation ; when he was introduced to 
the aſſembly, he ſpoke with that air of mildneſs which was 
natural to him, ſeaſoning his reproaches with the moſt ten- 
der expreſſiongs. We can excuſe, ſaid he, the firſt com- 
«© motions of a multitude led aſtray by a miſtaken zeal for 
&« their country; we are ſenſible that the magiſtrates cannot 


„ Idem, ibid. 


„ govern 
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« govern them on ſuch occaſions. If our ambaſſadors have 
t ſuffered any ill treatment in thoſe blind tranſports, the 
& fault may be eaſily repaired. The Romans will be appea(- 
te ed with the leaſt ſigns of repentance. All the ſatisfaction 
« Rome requires of you is, that you leave Lacedemon in peace, 
ce and reſtore tranquility to Peloponneſus 

THrxse moderate remonſtrances, in which Julius deligh- Critolaus 
edly omitted ſaying one word of ſeparating any cities from the and Dizus 
Achzan league, were received with great applauſe by the ma- fir up the 
jor part of the aſſembly. But Critolaus and Diæus endeavour- people a- 
ed to efface the impreſſions, which Julius ſpeech had made £4i»/? the 
on the minds of the aſſembly, by inſinuating, that it was dan-omans. 
| my to truſt the ſeeming moderation of the Romans ; that 

ame only ſuſpended her revenge till Carthage was deſtroyed ; 

that they would ſoon ſee her legions laying waſte Peloponne- 
ſus, as they had done Africa, and conſequently, that it was 
neceſſary to prevent ſuch hoſtilities, by raiſing up enemies 
againſt the Romans,and utterly deſtroying their friends. Such 
were the diſcourſes of Critolaus and Diæus in their private 
conventicles among men of their own ſtamp, and devoted to 
their faction. But in public they ſpoke a very different lan- 
guage, and treated the commiſſioners with great civility. Cri- 
thlaus, who was then prætor, invited them to Tegæa to meet 
an extraordinary aſſembly, in which the affairs of Lacedemon 
ſhould be amicably adjuſted to the ſatisfaction of both parties. 
Accordingly Julius and his collegues went with the Lacedemo- 
mans to the place appointed, where they waited a long time 

for the arrival of the deputies : but no Achæan appeared. 

While the Romans were thus attending in a corner of the pro- 
vince, Critolaus was ſending expreſſes from city to city, for- 
bidding them to ſend their deputies to the congreſs. Julius 
began to be impatient and expreſs his uneaſineſs, when Crito- 

laus came all alone to Tegæa, and to the great ſurpriſe of the 
| Romans told them, that the diſpute between the Achæant and 
Lacedemonians was of too great importance to be decided ina 
private aſſembly; that it was neceſſary to refer it to the ge- 
neral diet, which could not be aſſembled according to law in 
lefs than ſix month. - LI 56 

Julius was highly affronted at ſuch deceitful proceedings; 

he diſmiſſed the Lacedemonians, and returning to Rome com- 
plained, that the republic had been inſulted, and her ambaſſa- 
dors perſonally ill uſed and derided. On the other hand, the 
prætor gloried in having mortified Rome in her cnvoys, and 
took no one ſtep to appeaſe her wrath. He was out of hatred 


* Idem, Legat. 144. 
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8 to the Romans deſirous of war, but would not commit hoſti- 
lities the firſt, for fear of being cenſured by his own nation. 
He therefore treated the ambaſſadors in the manner we have 
related, being well appriſed, that contempt would as effectu- 

ally exaſperate that haughty people as open hoſtilities. 
Metellus HowEveR, Rome was not in haſte to come to an open 
endeavours rupture; notwithſtanding the loud complaints of Julius and 
in vain !9 his collegues, the ſenate would not reſolve on a war, but con- 


bring Cri- tented themſelves with referring the affair to Metellus, who 


tolaus 0 
reaſon. 


was ſettling the province of Macedon, after having conquer- 
ed the two falſe pretenders to that crown. The orders ſent 
him were to treat with Critolaus, as of himſelf, in order to 
bring him to reaſon. Metellus immediately diſpatched four 
Romans of diſtinguiſhed birth, viz. Cn. Papirius, Ælius La- 
mia, A. Gabinius, and Q. Fannius into Peloponneſus, enjoin- 
ing them to lay before the aſſembly of Achaia the evils which 
Critolaus and his partiſans were by their raſh behaviour draw- 
ing upon them. 5 1 
In the mean time Critolaus ran from city to city, ſummon- 
ing aſſemblies under colour of communicating to them what 


had paſſed in the conferences at Tegæs; but in fact to vent 


invectives againſt the Romans, and put an odious conſtructi- 
on upon all they had done. In order to encreaſe his party, 


he publiſhed an edict, forbidding all judges to proſecute or 


impriſon any Achean for debt, till the diſpute between the 


aſſembly and Lacedemon was at an end. By this means he 


diſpoſed the multitude to receive willingly what orders he 
thought fit to give them; incapable of making ſuitable re- 
flections on the future, they fell in with the paſſions of a mad- 


man, who neither foreſaw his own misfortunes nor thoſe = -: 


his nation. Oy 
His deju- DURING theſe tranſactions the four deputies ſent by Metel- 


tier infult- lus landed at Corinth, where the general aſſembly was then ſit- 


ed and a- ting. This new embaſly ought to have been received with 
 Guſed. reſpect, as it came from a victorious general, whoſe army was 
encamped in Macedon within reach of Greece. But Critolaus 
treated them worſe than thoſe who had been ſent from Rome. 
He would not ſuffer them to appear before the aſſembly, but 
commanded them to declare their buſineſs to the populace aſ- 
ſembled in the market- place. To this factious aſſembly, 


conſiſting of artificers and the refuſe of the people of Corinth, 


Cn. Papirius ſpoke, with, at leaſt, as much moderation as 
Julius had done before the heads of the nation. His diſcourſe 


tended to ſhew, that it was the intereſt of Achaia to keep up 
a good correſpondence with Rome; he took care not to men- 
tion the ſeparation of Lacedemon and the other cities from the 


Achæan 
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Achean league. This was interpreted by Critolaus as a proof 
of their fear; and upon this prejudice a great croud of artifi- 
cers fell upon the ambaſſadors, loaded them with reproaches, 
and drove them with all manner of affronts out of the market- 
place I. All the cities of Achaia were at that time ſeized, 
we may ſay, with a kind of madneſs, but Corinth was more 
furious than the reft. They were perſuaded, that Rome in- 
tended to enſlave them and abſolutely deſtroy the Achæan 
league, which perſuaſion made them deaf to all the remon- 
ſtrances of thoſe who diſapproved the wild meaſures of Cri- 
tolaus. | 5 
Tre turbulent prætor, finding all things fucceed to his 
wiſh, harangued the multitude, in order to inflame them a- 
gainſt ſuch of the nobility as refuſed to enter into his views. 
He even named two men of unblameable characters, accuſin 
them of informing the Roman ambaſſadors of all that paſſed 
in the national aſſemblies. One of theſe by name Strategius 
immediately gave the prætor the lie, and ſteadily inſiſted on 
his innocence. But the multitude was for the prætor, and 
Strategius condemned, notwithſtanding he called the gods to 
witneſs that he had never diſcovered any thing tranſacted in 
the aſſemblies. This notorious piece of injuſtice convinced Cri- 
tolaus that he had gained an abſolute aſcendent over the peo- 
ple; whereupon, carrying his fury to the utmoſt extremity, 
in theſame afſembly he cauſed war to be declared with Lace- 
demon, and conſequently with the Romans =. | 


Upon the declaration of war the ambaſſadors parted ; Pa- War de- 
pirius repaired to Lacedemon to watch the enemies motions ; </are4 | 
Elius ſet out for Naupactus, and the other two for the camp with the | 
in Macedon, to excite Metellus not to delay revenging the Lacede- 
affronts offered to Rome in her ambaſſadors. Accordingly pry wo 
Metellus, without waiting for the orders of the ſenate, put —_— 5 
himſelf at the head of his army, and began his march towards 
Achaia, with a deſign to enter it by Theſſaly. 8 
TRE cities of Thebes in Beotia and Chalcis in Eubæa, ha- 
ving been diſobliged by Metellus ſince his abode in Macedon, 
joined the Achwans, The inhabitants of Thebes had been con- 
demned by Metellus to make the Phocians ſatisfaction for the 
loſſes the latter had ſuffered by their frequent incurſions, and 
moreover to deliver up to the inhabitants of Amphiſ/a in Lo- 
| | | cris 
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eris (D) the third part of their harveſt, for having reaped the 
corn of their neighbours as if it had been their own. The 
inhabitants of Chalcis had ravaged part of Eubæa, and Metel- 
lus had obliged them to make reſtitution, Upon theſe mo- 

tives the two cities entered into the raſh meaſures of Crito- 
laus, and joined him with their troops. With ſuch feeble 
aids the Achæan pretor believed himſelf able to cope with 
the moſt powerful ſtate in the world; ſo far had his rage 


hatred againſt the Romans got the better of his reaſon, Both 


Critolaus and Diæus had been of the number of thoſe exiles, 
whom the Romans had kept fo long in Italy in a kind' of fla- 
very, and were therefore determined to revenge themſelves 
8 even at the expence of their country. 
Heraclea Critolaus, being joined by the troops of Thebes and Chalcis, 
1 took the field, and marched againſt Heracleg, a city of the 
ans. 
him that Mietellus was drawing near, which ſtruck him with 
ſuch terror that he immediately broke up the ſiege, and with- 
drew into Achaia. He might eaſily have ſeized the paſs of 
Thermopyle, and there ſtopped at leaſt, if not defeated, the 
| The fiege Raman army. But his courage failed him all at once, and 
raiſed and bis retreat had all the appearance of a flight. Metellus pur- 
tbe Achz- ſued him cloſe, and at laſt came up with him, and routed him. 
ans defear- Hiſtorians have not told us the particulars of this battle, but 


ed. we may well conclude that it coſt the Achæons dear, for their 


army was entirely defeated, and above a thouſand of them ta- 


ken priſoners. Critalaus himſelf Toft his life on this occaſion ; 


for he never appeared afterwards, neither was his body found 
in the field of battle: ſome ſay, he poiſoned himſelf in ſome 
remote corner of Greece, others, that be threw himſelf down 
from mount Oeta into a marſh and was drowned *. 


Diæus fuc- Ir was an eſtabliſhed law among the Acheans, that when 


ceeds Cri- their prætor died during his office, his immediate predeceſſor 


_ toiaus, and ſhould ſucceed him, and govern the gepublic, till the next ge- 


makes great neral aſſembly, which met at a ſtated time. By this law 
r, Diæus took upon him the government of the republic, and the 
ans for 1 F mand of the {cattered army. But ſcarce vas he inveſt- 


a. 


2 Potys, Pavia. bid. 


(D) Anpbiſſa ſtood on the banks of a little river bearing the 
fame name, and was one of the greateſt cities in Lecris. Some 
think it ſtood where Selena now ſands ; but Niger thinks, its anti- 
ent ſituation agrees better with that of a little village now called 


Lambine. + | | 


” Achgan league, which refuſed to fend its contingent ta the 
prætor. While he was beſieging this town, news was brought 


ed 
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With this dignity, when news was brought him, that a 
of above a thouſand Arcadians, who had joined the A- 
ch. and after the battle retired to Elatea in Phocis, had 
been all to a man cut in pieces by Metellus. This was a me- 
lancholy piece of news; however, as he had been the chief 
author of the war, it behoved him to maintain it; he there- 
fore ſent deputies to all the cities of Achaia, enjoining them 
to raiſe new troops with all poſſible expedition, and cauſ- 
ed an edict to be publiſhed, in all the places that were 
ſubject to the Achæan league, to this purport; That no 
leſs than twelve thouſand ſlaves, who had been born in the 
country, ſhould be enliſted; and that, if it was neceſſary, 
ſome of the ſlaves that had been brought from foreign 
countries, ſhould be taken into the ſervice to complete that 
number; that all thoſe who were fit to bear arms, whether 
in Achaia or Arcadia, ſhould repair to Corinth, and there 
take the military oaths ; that all perſons of ſubſtance, whe- 
ther men or women, ſhould bring all their gold or filver into 
the public treaſury. ' This convinced all Achaia of the dan- 
ger that threatened them; but, as they were embarked in a 
war with an enemy whom they had ſo highly provoked, they 
blindly purſued the mad ſcheme. The cities of Elea, Meſ- 
ſene, and Patræ, were ſo terrified, when they heard that a 
conſular army was coming from Rome, and that a conſul with 
new legions was to take place of the prætor Metellus, that 
the inhabitants gave themſelves up to deſpair, and either aban- 
doned their country, or laid violent hands on themſelves, 
through fear of falling under the conqueror's power. Theſe 
cities were expoſed to the firſt attacks of the enemy after their 
landing, and expected the moſt ſevere treatment. Some had 
recourſe to the clemency of Mietellus, flying to his camp for 
refuge. There they informed againſt the moſt factious among 
their countrymen, though no inquiry was yet made after 

them b. . DE 


Ix the mean time the Roman prætor entered Arcadia, and Thebes 
drew near Thebes, which had openly declared for the Achæan taken by 
league. Pythias, the chief magiſtrate of that city, had ſtir- Metellus. 


red up all the inhabitants againſt the Romans, and treated with 
great ſeverity ſuch as were unwilling to enter into his mea- 

ſures. It was chiefly with a view to ſeize him that AJetellus 
turned his arms againſt Thebes; but Pythias had retired from 
his native country with his wife and children before the arri- 


val of the army. Moſt of the citizens had followed his ex- 
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ample and abandoned the city, which Metellus entered with 

out oppoſition. The few citizens that remained he treated 
with great clemency, and ſaved the temples and houſes from 
being plundered, but ſet a price on Pythias's head. This 
mixture of mildneſs and ſeverity was very pleafing to the peo- 
ple, but ſtruck the magiſtates with new terror. 
the Roman general marched to Megara, which important poſt 
was guarded by one Alcamenes, with a detachment of four 
thouſand men. But the cowardly governor at the approach of 


the pretorian army left the place, and retired to Corinth 


where he joined Diæus. 


The inhabitants of Megara opened 


their gates to the Romans, and put them in poſſeſſion of the 


Metellus 
ſends neau 
deputies to 
treat of a 
peace, 


moſt fruitful territory of Achaia. 

AND now Metellus, ſeeing moſt of the Acheans ſtruck 
with terror, and inclined to peace, thought that ſuch a favour- 
able opportunity of gaining Dieus and his faction was not 
to be neglected. He had been informed, that the conſul 
Mummius was charged with the war in Achaia, and had al- 
ready ſet out from Rome, with orders from the ſenate to ſettle 


affairs in Greece by the deſtruction of Corinth. To deprive 


therefore Mummius of this glory, and at the ſame time fave 


that noble city, he ſent new deputies to treat of a peace. 


For this embaſſy he did not chuſe Romans, but three Achæans 


They are 
treated as 
enemies, © 


of great diſtinction and credit in their own country, who had 
taken ſanctuary in the Roman camp. Theſe were Androni- 
das, Logius, and Archippus, men well affected to the Romans, 
but ſtrongly touched with the misfortunes which threatened 
their country. Upon their arrival at Corinth they found the 
people in general inclined to peace, but the prætor and his 
faction more than ever bent upon a war. They were by his 


order thrown into prifon, after he had produced them before 


the aſſembly of the people and declared them traitors and e- 
nemies to their country. Neither could he be prevailed upon 


to alter his meaſures, either by the remonſtrances of Philo, 


nay, they joined with them in the ſame condemnation one 


an Achæan of great authority who came on purpoſe from 


Theſſaly, or by the entreaties of Stratius, a man of diſtin- 


guiſhed merit and his particular friend. In ſpite of all their 
efforts the mad prætor ſentenced the three deputies to die, 
and prevailed upon the chief members of the council, who 
were devoted to his faction, to confirm the unjuſt moe ; 


7 Soficrates, a venerable ſenator, whoſe only crime was his ha- 


ving voted for treating of a peace with the Romans. Soficrates 
was executed a few days after, and no kind of torture ſpared 
to extort from hun ſucha confeſſion as Diœus wanted; but he 


maintained to the laſt, that peace was preferable to war, and 
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this inflexible conſtancy made no ſmall impreſſion on the minds 
of the people. As for Andronidas and his collegues, the a- 
varicious prætor ſold them their deliverance at a great price. 
'S A few days before, Diæus had cauſed one Phillius and his 


children to be put to death, only becauſe they were ſuſpected 
of correſponding with Menalcidas at Lacedemon, and incli- 
ft ning to favour the Roman faction. Thus were the unfortu- 
nate Achæans governed by magiſtrates, who had no other rule 
of conduct but their paſſions, and no other talent for war, but 
5 1. ſavage fierceneſs, and a blind deſire of revenge e. 

: AN account of the many advantages gained by Metellus 


being tranſmitted to Rome by one Paſthumius, without the 
general's knowledge, the conſul Mummius haſtened his depar- 
* ture for Achaia, which had fallen to his lot. Why the ſe- 
- nate would not ſuffer Metellus to finiſh a war, which he had 


© IN proſecuted ſo far, is what we find no where recorded. When 
il I the conſul landed the numerous army he brought with him, 
- Metellus was advancing to Corinth, with a deſign to uſe his 
© Þ utmoſt efforts, in order to bring Dieus to accept of a peace 
© If before the arrival of the conſular army, and thereby deprive 
n Mummius of the glory of finiſhing the war. But the obſti- 
nate prætor would hearken to no conditions how advantageous 
p foever, which gave Metellus great concern, and made him 


loſe all hopes of ſettling Achaia in peace before the arri- 
val of the conſul. —— „ 
5 THis was the poſture of affairs in Achaia, when Mum The conſal 

mius appeared before Corinth with a conſular army, conſiſting Mummius 
of three thouſand five hundred horſe, and twenty three arrives in 

af thouſand foot, beſides a body of Cretan archers, and the Per- Greece. 
* gamean troops ſent by Attalus the fon of Eumenes. His firſt Year of 


care was to ſend back Metellus and his forces into Macedon, 2 Flood 

p leſt he ſhould ſhare with him the gory of concluding the * 5: 

n 5 i ore 
war. He then drew near the city, and encamped on the Chritt. 

, iſthmus of Corinth, poſting advanced-guards round the town. : 


, But as no enemy appeared, the Achæan army being ſhut up 4 PP | 
0 in the city, the Romans ſtraggled about the fields, and ne- | 
4 glected their poſts ; which the Corinthians obſerving made a 
7 vigorous fally, fell upon the legionaries, and purſued them 
4 with great ſlaughter to their camp. T his ſmall advantage en- 

, couraged the Achæuns, and inſpired Diaus with hopes of 
F conquering the conſul, who on his fide did all that lay in 
: his power to confirm him in his fooliſh perſuaſion ; he kept 
F his legions cloſe in the camp, and pretende not to be able to 
: bear the fight of the encmy. Diæus, now beconiing auda- 
1 
| 
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cious and ſure of victory, aſſembled all thoſe who were able 


to bear arms and formed them into a phalanx, which with the 


auxiliaries from Chalcis made up an army equal, if not ſu- 
perior, in number to that of the Romans. They wanted ex- 
perience and diſcipline ; but Di#us thought that deſpair and 
the importance of their cauſe would ſupply that want. He 
therefore advanced with his troops and offered the conſul 
battle, which he declined, in order to draw the Achæans into 


a valley called Leucopetra, at the extremity of the iſthmus 


which joined Attica to Pelopanneſus. Accordingly the præ- 
tar fell into the ſnare, and repaired thither long before the 
conſul, Diæus was ſo ſure of victory, that he had invited the 
women and children of Corinth to be | ors from the 


neighbouring hills of the ſlaughter he was going to make of 


Ge A 


Chæans 


Aefeated by 


Mummius 


the enemy; he had alſo ordered a great number of waggons 


to follow the army, which were to be loaded with the 
ſpoils of the Romans d. | 


NEVER was there a more raſh and 
fidence. 


ill-grounded con- 
The faction of Diœus had removed from the ſer- 
vice and from the public councils all thoſe who were capable 
of commanding the troops or directing affairs, and had ſub- 
ſtituted in their room others who had no experience in civil 


or military concerns: the ſoldiers had never before ſeen the 


face of an enemy, and were quite unacquainted with milita 


ry 
diſcipline ; and nevertheleſs the raſh prætor promiſed himſelf 


victory, over a conſular army inured to the greateſt dangers. 


While the Achæans were thus triumphing in the plains of 
Leucopetra, and only ſolicitous left the conful ſhould find 
means to make his eſcape, he unexpectedly appeared with 
his army drawn up in battalia, He had the day before 
placed in an ambuſcade a ſtrong body of horſe, with orders 
to ſally out in the heat of the action, and attack the Achean 
phalanx in flank, The Achæans advanced furiouſly, but their 
cavalry was ſoon put to the rout. The phalanx made a vi- 
gorous reſiſtance ; but at length, being attacked in front by 
the legionaries and by the cavalry in flank, it was broke and 


diſperſed, The laughter then was dreadful ; we are told 


that the two ſeas, which were divided by the iſthmus 
of Corinth, were dyed with blood. If Dizus had retired in- 
to Corinth, he might have held it a long time, notwith- 
ſtanding the loſs of the battle, and obtained an honourable 


capitulation from Mummius; for Corinth was at that time 


one of the ſtrongeſt places in che world, and the conſul's ſole 
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im 
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aim was to deſerve a triumph by putting a ſpeedy end to the 


war. But Dicus abandoning himſelf to deſpair rode full 


ſpeed to Megalopolis his native country, and entering his 
houſe ſet fire to it, threw his wife into the flames leſt ſhe 
ſhould fall into the enemy's hands, and put an end to his un- 
happy life by poiſon e. 


AFTER this defeat all things were in the utmoſt . 


at Corinth, The inhabitants, finding themſelves without 


council, leaders, or courage, fled to other places for ſafety, 


leaving the city deſerted. The gates were open and no 


body appeared on the walls to defend them. The conſul 
hearing this could ſcarcely believe it, and feari ing ſome am- 


buſcade reſtrained the ardour of his ſoldiers, who were very 


eager to enter Corinth, and enrich themſelves with the plun- 


der of ſo wealthy a city. Mummius was thus in ſuſpenſe for 8 
the ſpace of three days, at the end of which, after having enters Co- 
taken all proper precautions, and narrowly obſerved all rinth and 
places, both within and without the city, he entered it at plunders it, 


the head of his troops, and gave it up to the rage and ava- 
rice of his ſoldiers. The men, who had not been able to 
prevail upon themſelves to forſake their native country, were 


all put to the ſword, and the women and children ſold for 
ſlaves to the beſt bidder. Then the town was ranſacked by 
the greedy ſoldiers ; and who can reckon up the immenſe _ 
treaſures they found? There were more vellels of all forts _ 
of metals, more fine pictures, and ſtatues of the greateſt maſ- 
ters in Corinth, than in any city in the world. All the 
princes of Europe and Aſia, who had any taſte in painting 
and ſculpture, furniſhed themſelves here with their richeſt 
moveables ; here were caſt the fineſt ſtatues for temples and 
| Palaces, and all the liberal arts brought to their greateſt per- 


fection. Many ineſtimable pieces of the moſt famous paint- 
ers and ſtatuaries fell into the hands of ſoldiers, who not 


knowing their value either deſtroyed them, or parted with them 


for a few drachmas. Polybius was an ey e-witneſs of the want 


of taſte in the Romans of thoſe days. "This brave Achean, 
upon the firſt news that his countrymen had taken up arms 


againſt Rome, left Africa, where he was attending Scipio at 


the ſiege of Carthage, and haſtened to Achaia to do his coun- 
try what ſervice he could. He was in the {omar army when 


Corinth was plundered, and had the mortincation to ſee the 
Reman ſoldiers playing at dice on a picture of Ariſtides (E), 
which 
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which was accounted one of the wonders of the world. The 

ſet no value on that maſter-piece, and therefore willingly 
parted with it for a more convenient table to play upon. But 
when the ſpoils of Corinth were put up to ſale, Attalus king 
of Pergamus offered for it ſix hundred thouſand ſeſterces, that 


is near five thouſand pounds of our money. The conſul, 


ſurprized that the price of a picture ſhould be carried ſo bigh, 
thought there was ſome magical virtue in it, and therefore 
interpoſing his authority retained it, notwithſtanding the com- 
plaints of Attalus. He was not actuated in ſo doing by his 
private intereſt, for he did not appropriate it to himſelf, but 


placed it in the temple of Ceres, where Strabo had the plea- 


ſure of ſeeing it before it was conſumed in the fire which re- 
duced that temple to aſhesf. Mummius was a great warrior, 
but ſeems to have had no taſte for painting or ſculpture 3 
for when he put the pictures and ſtatues he had taken in Co- 
rinth on board the tranſports, he told the maſters of the veſſels 
very ſeriouſly, that if any of them were either loſt or ſpoiled, 

he would oblige them to find others at their own coſt. As if 
any other pieces could have ſupplied the loſs of thoſe ineſtima- 
ble originals, done by the moſt celebrated maſters in Greece 5. 
Were it not to be wiſhed, ſays the hiſtorian who has tranſ- 


mitted this fact to poſterity, that this happy ignorance ſtill 


ſubſiſted? would it not be far preferable to that delicacy of 
taſte for ſuch rarities which prevails in the preſent age b? He 
ſpoke at a time when the governors of the provinces uſed all 
manner of frauds and extortions, to enrich themſelves and 
their families with ſuch valuable moveables. 

Corinth being thus pillaged, nothing remained but to re- 


duce it to aihes, purſuant to the decree of the ſenate, which 


the conſul was obliged to put in execution. Fire was ſet to 
all the corners of the city at the ſame time, and the flames 
growing more violent as they drew near the centre, at laſt 
united there, and made one general conflagration, which is 


fSrran: . 8. p. 31. Prin. . 3. e. . & 10. Cic. de 
Office. l. 1. e. 76, 77. 6 Ve be FAT; 11.6 13. k Idem 


ibid. 


Thebes a the 122d Olympiad. He is ſaid to have been the firlt 


that attempted to repreſent the paſſions of the ſoul in colours. The 
piece here ſpoke of was a Bacchus, ſo exquiſitely done, that it was 
Prov ervially ſaid of any extraordinary e 3 It 7 is as well 
de as the Bacchus 7 Ariſtides (11). | 
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ſaid to have produced that famous mixture which art could 


never imitate. The gold, filver, and braſs, which the Co- 
rinthians had concealed, were melted and ran down the ſtreets 
in ſtreams. Some of the greedy ſoldiers in attempting to ſave 
part of thoſe metals periſhed in the flames. When the fire 
was extinguiſhed, a new metal was found compoſed of ſeveral 
different ones (F), and greatly eſteemed in the following 
ages. The walls of the city were demoliſhed and razed to 
the very foundations. Thus was Corinth deſtroyed the ſame 


year that Carthage was laid in aſhes. By the deſtruction of 


two ſuch cities the Romans intended to ſtrike terror into the 
reſt of the world, and keep all nations ſteady in their obe- 
dience to Rome. Corinth was deſtroyed nine hundred and 


fifty two years after its foundation by Aletes the ſon of Hip- 


potes, ſixth in deſcent from Hercules. Cicero, who ap- 


proved of the deſtruction of Carthage and Numantia, 


wiſhed that Corinth, where the arts of painting and ſculp- 


ture ſeemed to have taken up their habitation, had been 


ſpared . 


Ir does not appear, that the Achæans had any thoughts of 


raiſing new troops for the defence of their country, or ſum- 
moned any aſſembly to deliberate on the meaſures it was ne- 
ceſſary to take. No one took upon him to propoſe any reme- 


dy for the public calamities, or endeavoured to appeaſe the 
Romans by ſending deputies to implore their clemency. One 
would have thought, that the Achæan league had been buried 
under the ruins of Corinth; ſo much had the dreadful deſtruc- 
tion of this city alarmed and univerſally diſmayed the whole 


confederacy. 3 ” „ 
Ir was now neceſſary to determine the fate of the Achæans 
in general. As to the Corinthians and ſuch ſlaves as had taken 
up arms againſt Rome, they were all condemned to ſlavery, 
and carefully ſought out in all the places whither they had fled. 
After this the whole nation was ordered to aſſemble in the o- 
pen fields, where they were ſurrounded by the Roman legions; 
and becauſe they were all afraid of being involved in one com- 


mon misfortune, proclamation was made, that only the na- 


Cre. de Offic. 1. 1. c. 35. 


(F) Pliny tells us, that there were three ſorts of Corinthian braſs, 
viz. the red, the white, and that which was of the colour of mo- 


ney, according to the different proportions of gold, ſilver, and 


copper, that were mit (12. — 


(32) Flea. 7: 7. 38: 
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tives of Corinth, and ſuch ſlaves as had ſerved in the troops, 
ſhould be made captiveggnd be fold, The conſul granted the 
reſt of the inhabitants: 
lands of the citizens ith, which were in great part 
purchaſed by the 3 Thebes, Chalcts, and ſome other 
cities, that had joined the Achæans, wete by the conſuls orders 
diſmantled. Achaia was condemned to pay the Bpcedemonians 
two hundred talents for the damages they had ſu during 


the war. Soon after ten commiſſioners arrived from 2 to 


regulate the affairs of Greece in general, and of Achaia in 
particular, in conjunction with the conſul. Theſe, aboliſhed 
popular government in all the cities, and eſtabliſhed magi- 
ſtrates, who were to govern each city according to their re- 
ſpective laws under the ſuperintendency of a Roman prætor. 


Thus the Achæan league was diffolved, and Greece reduced to 


a Roman province, called the province of Achaza, becauſe at 
the taking of Corinth the Achæans were the moſt powerful 


people of Greece. The whole nation paid an annual tribute 


to Rome, and the prætor, who was ſent thither every year, 
was charged with the care of collecting it. 


Wr have obſerved above, that Polybius on his return into 


Peloponneſus had the mortification to ſee the city of Corinth 


reduced to aſhes, and his country become a Roman province, 


If any thing was capable of mitigating his affliction on ſo 
mournful an occaſton, it was the opportunity he had of de- 
fending the memory of Philopemen, his maſter, in the ſcience 
of war. A Roman out of ſome private grudge to that great 


hero accuſed him before Mummius, as if he had been ſtill alive, 


of having been an enemy to the Romans, and always oppo- 


ſing their deſigns to the utmoſt of his power. What the ac- 
cuſer propoſed by this new proſecution was, that all the ſtatues 
and monuments erected to the memory of Philopæmen in 
moſt cities of the Achæan league ſhould be deſtroyed, and his 
glorious feats buried in oblivion. The accuſation was not 


without foundation; for as that brave Achæan was a true 


friend to his country, ſo he was an enemy in his heart to the 


Romans, being well appriſed, that nothing but the abſolute 


ſubjection of Greece could fatisfy their pride and ambition. 
However, Polybius boldly took upon him his defence, and 


repreſented him as the greateſt man Greece had produced in 
latter times; he owned, that he might perhaps have carried 


his zeal for the liberty of his country a little too far ; but that 
he had rendered the people of Rome conſiderable ſervices on 


various occaſions. The ten commiſſioners, at whoſe tribunal 
he pleaded ſo noble a cauſe, moved with his reaſons, but more 
with the * he thewed in defending his maſter, decreed, 


that 


fchaia their liberty, and fold the 
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that the ſtatues of Philepamen ſhould not be touched, and 
that his manuments ſhould remain till they were over- turned 
by the deſtroyer of all things. Pohbius, taking the advantage 
of Mummius s good diſpoſition, begged of him the ſtatues of 
Aratus and Archers the founder of the nation, which were 
5 — him, though they had been already tranſported out of 

us into Acarnania. At the ſame time be gave 4 
ſignal proof of his diſintereſtedneſs, which gained him as much 


eem among his countrymen, as his defending the memory 
of Phi 


the Reman ambaſſadors were ſold by auction. When thoſe of 


Diarus were put up, the commiſſioners ordered the quæſtor 
who ſold them, to let Pohbius have out of them whatever he 


ſed, without taking any thing from him on that account. 
t Polyhizes refuſed the aber, ſaying, that he looked upon it 


a5 a very diſhonourable thing to enrich himſelf with the ſpoils | 


of his fellow-citizens k. 


THr1s aQiian gave the commiſſioners ſuch an idea of his 


virtue and probity, that, upon their Jeaving Peloponneſus, they 
appointed him to viſit all the cities of Greece, and every-where 


ſettle the new form of government. A very honourable 


commiſſion, which he diſcharged both to the ſatisfaction of 


the ſenate of Rome, and the people of Achaia, who ereaed 


many ſtatues in honour of their benefaQtor, and among others 


one With this inſcription: To the memory of Polybius, whoſe 


counſels wauld have ſaved Achaia, if they had been followed ;_ 


and who comforted her in her diftreſs l. 
Mummius on his return to Rome was honoured with a tri- 
umph, which was embelliſhed with all the fineſt paintings and 


ſculptures that Greece had ever produced; and as he had made 


an abſolute conqueſt of Achaia, he ever after bore the ſurname 


of Acbaicus. Thus the Romans deftroyed every thing that 


gave them umbrage, and plundered other nations to enrich 


themſelves ; which was making war, notwithſtanding their 
boaſted politeneſs, after the manner of Barbarians. From this 
time Achaia was governed, like the other Roman provinces, | 
by a prætor ſent thither annually from Rome, till the reign of 
Nero, who reſtored all Greece to the enjoyment of its antient 
liberties, reducing at the ſame time Sardinia to a Roman pro- 


vince, and laying on that wealthy iſland the tribute which 4- 


chaia had paid a. By this means he favoured the Greeks with- 


k PoLYB. in excerpt. p. 190. 192. | Pavsan. in Achaic, 
* Sr. * Pausen. in Achaic Prix. J. + 6. 6. Eu rO P. 
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Et After the deſtruction of Corinth, the effect 
of thoſe who had been the authors of the inſults offered ta 
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out impairing the revenues of the empire. But they did not 
long enjoy the effects of his kindneſs, being ſoon after redu- 
ced by Veſpaſian to their former ſtate of ſubjection. This 
misfortune they brought anew upon themſelves by their dome- 
ſtic broils and diſcord, which could no otherwiſe be compoſed, 
but by depriving them of that liberty, which they no longer 
knew how to enjoy . Under Nerva ſome ſhadow at leaft of 
their liberty was reſtored to them; but they were ſtill govern- 
ed by a Roman prætor, and alſo in Trajan's time, as appears 


from a letter of Pliny the younger to Maximus, who was ſent 
to govern Achaia, wherein, after having exhorted him to uſe 


his power with moderation, he concludes, that it would be 
barbarous and inhuman to deprive the Acheans of that faint 
image, that ſhadow which remained of their antient liberty o. 
In this condition they remained with little alteration till the 
reign of Conſtantine the great, who in his new partition of 
the Roman provinces ſubjected Achaia to the Prefefus pre- 


torio for Illyricum. Upon the diviſion of the empire, Acbaia 
with the reſt of Greece fell to the emperors of the eaſt. Un- 
der Arcadius and Honorius all thoſe provinces ſuffered greatly 
by the incurſions of the Goths, who under their king Alaric 


laid waſte the whole country, reducing the ſtately and magni- 


ficent ſtructures, that were then remaining, to heaps of ruins F. 
From that time we find no account of any thing that paſſed 
among them till the reign of the emperor Emanuel or Manu- 
el, who, in the twelfth century parcelling Peloponneſus out 
Into ſeven principalities, divided it among his ſeven ſons, ſti- 

ling them deſpotes, or lords of Morea. Its reſemblance to the 


leaf of a mulberry-tree, called in Greek Morea, and in Latin 


Morus, gave occaſion to this appellation. In proceſs of time 
theſe dynaſties were not only beſtowed on the emperors chil- 
dien and the princes of the blood, but alſo on ſuch others as 


had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſervice of their country. 


In the thirteenth century, when Conſtantinople was taken by 


the weſtern princes, the maritime cities of Peloponneſus, with 


moſt of the iſlands, were allotted to the Yenetians. In the 
fifteenth century Con/lantine Dracoſes, deſpote of Morea, be- 
ing raiſed to the imperial throne, divided that province between 


his two brothers, Demetrius and Thomas, beſtowing Sparta 
on the former, and Corinth on the latter. Theſe princes fal- 
ling out and making war upon each other, Mohammed II. 


took advantage of their diviſions, and under pretence of aſ- 


ſiſting the one againſt the other, ſtripped them both of their 


= Pavsan. ibid. © PLin. I. 8. epiſt. 24, *? Syxzsvs 
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dominions. Thomas fled to Rome ; but Demetrius, who had 


implored the affiſtance of the Barbarians againſt his brother, 


was Carried captive to Adrianople. The Mohammedans, hav- 
ing thus got footing in Morea, ſoon drove the Yenetians from 
the cities they poſſeſſed on the coaſt, and made themſelves abſo- 
lute maſters of that fruitful province, holding it till they were 
in their turn driven out by the Venetians, under the conduct of 
general Moraſini in 1687, By the treaty of Carlowits in 
1699, the Barbarians yielded it up to the republic of Venice; 
but retook it in 1715, and in their hands it ſtill continues, 
being governed by a Sangiact, under the Beglerberg of Greece, 
who reſides at Modon 4. oy 


SECT: 
The Hiſtory of Folia. | 


HE republic of Ztolia (G) was, in the times we are 91, Ki- 
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now writing of, next in power to that of Achaia, and jjan confe- 
formed much upon the ſame plan, being governed by gu. 


a general aſſembly, a prætor, and other magiſtrates of an in- 
ferior rank and authority. The general aſſembly, called by 
the ancients Panætolium, met uſually only once a year, and 


that in autumn; but the prætor was empowered to ſummon it 


out of the ſtated time upon any extraordinary occaſion, the 
whole power of enacting laws, declaring war, making peace, 


and concluding alliances, being lodged in that court. Beſides 


the Panætolium or great council of the nation, which con- 
ſiſted of members choſen by each city of the Ætolian alliance, 


there was another called the council of the Apacleti; this was 


compoſed of the moſt eminent men in the nation, their office 
anſwering that of the demiurgi among the Achæans, which 
we have ſpoke of above : but as to their number we are quite 


in the dark. Their chief magiſtrates after the prætor the were 


© Vide. P. Coroner LI. deſcriaion di Morea, ALa SSANDRO | 


LocaTELL1. raconte della Veneta guerra in levante. 


(G) Under the name of Etolia was formerly comprehended that 


country which is now called the Deſpotat, or Little Greece. It was 


ted on the eaſt by the river Evenus, now the Fidari, from the 


Locrenſes Ozole ; on the weſt from Acarnania by the Achelous ; on 
the north it bordered upon the country of the Dorians and part of 
- Epirus, and on the ſouth extended to the bay of Corinth. See the 
account we have given of the country and its inhabitants, Vol. V. 
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the general of the hotſe, the public ſecretary, and the Ephori. 
The two firſt were held in great efteem ; for in the laſt alli- 
ance they concluded with the Romans, they. allowed them to 
chuſe forty hoſtages out of the whole nation, without excep- 
ting any but the general of the horſe and the ſecretary, as if 
the republic could not ſubſiſt without them. The Ephor:i 
were introduced in imitation of the Lacedemonians, with whom 
they were many ages ſtraitly united, as Thacydides, Xenophen, 
and Polybius inform us; but as to their number the ancients 
are quite ſilent ; their office was much the ſame as that of the 
Spartan ephori, but they acted in ſubordination both to the 
general diet and the prætor. The Afohan confederacy was 
formed ſometime after that of the Achæans, whoſe example 
they followed, uniting ſeveral cities, which were before inde- 
pendent of each other, into one republic, and thereby inabling 


| themſelves to withſtand the attempts of the Macedonian prin- 


 Charatter 
_ of the 
Etolians. 


ces, who aſpired to the ſovereignty of all Greece v. 

Tuk Mtolians were a reſtleſs and turbulent people; ſeldom 
at peace among themſelves, and ever at war with their neigh- 
bours ; utter ſtrangers to all ſenſe of friendſhip or principles 
of honour; ready to betray their friends upon the leaſt proſ- 
pect of reaping any advantage from their treachery ; in ſhort, 
they were looked upon by the other ſtates of Greece no other- 


| wiſe, as our author informs us t, than as 6ut-laws and public 


robbers. On the other hand, they wete bold and enterptiſing 


in war; inur'd to labour and hardſhips ; undaunted in the 


_ greateſt dangers ; jealous defenders ef their liberties, fot 


which hay wes on all occaſions willing to venture their lives, 
and facrifice all that was moſt dear to them. They diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves above all the other nations of Greece in op- 


poſing the ambitious deſigns of the Macedonian princes, who, 
after having reduced moſt of the other ſtates, were forced to 
grant them a peace upon very honourable terms. But the gal- 


ant behaviour of this warlike people, in defending the com- 


mon liberties of Greece againſt thoſe powerful invaders, we 
ſhall have occaſion to relate in the hiſtory of Alexander and 
his ſucceſſors, as in a more proper place; our preſent province 
being confined to thoſe occurrences only that happened after 
they had formed themſelves into a republic. The conſtitution 
of the Ætolian republic was, as we have hinted above, copi- 


ed from that of the Achæans, and with a view to form, as it 


were, a counter-alliance. For the Ætolians bore an irrecon- 
cileable hatred to the Achæans, and had conceived no ſmall 
jealouſy at the growing power of that ſtate. The Glcomenic 
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war and that of the allies, called the ſocial! war, which we 
have deſcribed in the hiſtory of Achaia, were kindled by the 
Etolians in the heart of Peloponneſus, with no other view, 
but to humble their antagoniſts the Achæans. In the latter 
they held out, with the affiftance only of the Eleans and Lace- 
demonians, for the ſpace of three years, againſt the united for- 
ces of Achaia and Macedon ; but were obliged at laſt to pur- 
chaſe a peace, by yielding up to Philip all Acarnania. As 
they parted with this province ſore againſt their will, they 
watched all opportunities of wreſting it again out of the Ma- 
cedonian's hands; and one very favourable for their deſign 
ſoon offered. | 8 9 9 
M. Valerius Lævinus had been appointed by the Roman ſe- 
nate to guard the coaſts of Italy, on the ſide of Greece, and 
to watch the motions of Philip, who, after concluding an al- 
liance with Hannibal, was preparing to paſs over into Italy. 
The Roman had under his command a fleet of fifty ſhips of 
war, and a legion for land ſervice. But as he was no-way in 
a condition with ſo ſmall a force to oppoſe the deſigns of Phi- 
lip, he caſt his eyes on the Ætolians, who were highly diſſatis- 
fied with the peace they had lately concluded with the Mace- 
donians and their allies. This general diſcontent Lævinus re- 
ſolved to improve to the advantage of his republic; and by 
ſtirring up the Ætolians againſt Philip to divert him from any 
attempts upon /taly. As he was therefore then cruiſing with 
his ſquadron on the coaſts of Greece, he invited ſome of the 
EEtolians on board, and entering into private conference with 
them, found that it would be no difficult matter to engage 
the whole nation in the intereſts of Rome. To this end he 
went to their general aſſembly, where he gave them an ac- | 
count of the victories Rome had lately gained over Hannibal, 
| and the conqueſts of Marcellus in Sicily; he extolled the great 
generoſity and conſtant fidelity of the Romans towards their 
allies ; adding, that the Ætolians might expect to be ever 
| lookt upon with an eye of diſtinction by Rome, if they were 
tte firſt nation beyond the ſeas that joined her; that Philip 
5 was a dangerous neighbour, and his over-grown power would 
prove fatal to them, unleſs they were ſupported by ſome 
more potent ſtate; that the Romans in conjunction with the 
Etolians would eafily oblige him to quit Acarnania, which 
he had uſurped, = keep himſelf upon the defenſive in his 


own dominions. He concluded his ſpeech by aſſuring them, 
that if they entered into engagements with Rome, Philip ſhould 
nevet obtain a peace, Without reftoring Acarnania to its for- 
mer owners. | ; 
| 5 Faſt, eapit. Liv. I. 26. c. 24—26. 
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| Scopas, at that time prætor of the Ætolians, and Dorima- 
chus, a man of great authority, ſtrongly enforced the argu- 
ments and promiſes made by Levinus, expatiating in com- 
mendation of the Romans, with all the eloquence which they 
were maſters of; for Lævinus out of modeſty had faid but little 
in commendation of his republic. Theſe two chiefs were not 
only for entering into an alliance with the Romans, but for 
ſending deputies to the neighbeuring ſtates, inviting them to 


accede to the ſame alliance. Accordingly they ſent ambaſſa- 


dors to Elis (H), Lacedemon, and Attalus king of Pergamus 


(I); to Pleuraius (K), and Scerdelaidas king of the beſt part 


of 1/lyricum. In the ſenate of Lacedemon two orators, Chlœ- 


The Ato- 
Uans con- 
cludes an 
Alliance 
evith the 


Romans. 


to the confederates, and the 'captives and booty to the R- 
« ans, The latter ſhall do their utmoſt to put the to- 


«« conclude a peace with Philip, but upon condition that he 


xeas and Lyciſcus, made long harangues, the firſt in favour 
of the Ætolians and Romans, the other in favour of king 
Philip *; but the Ætolians carried their point, and Lacede- 
mon with Elis declared for Rome ; the kings Pleuratus and 


Scerdelaidas followed the example of Lacedemon; ſo that the 


treaty was drawn up in theſe words: If the Inhabitants of 
« Elis, the Lacedemonians, Attalus, Pleuratus, and Scerde- 
& laidas, think fit to enter into an alliance with the Romans, 
&« let them immediately arm, and make war upon Philip. 
The Romans ſhall furniſh the confederates with twenty 


<< ſhips at leaſt; all the conqueſts that ſhall be made between 


the confines of Ætolia and the ſea of Corcyra ſhall belong 


« lans in poſſeſſion of Acarnania. The Etolians ſhall not 


« withdraw his troops from the territories of Rome and her 


« allies, nor the Romans with Philip, but upon the ſame 


« terms W. 


® Vide Pot ys. I. ix. c. 22—23. VLIV. I. xxvi. c. 24. 


(H) See an account of this country Vol. V. 5. 552, & ſeg. The 


greateſt part of this province bears now the name of Belvedere, as 


does Elis its capital. This country was antiently dedicated to 
Jupiter Olympius, whence to commit there any acts of hoſtility was 


deemed a great profanation. 5 
(I) Attalus mentioned here is Attalus the firſt, who ſucceeded 
his father Eamenes the firſt, brother to Philet@ras. Philetœrus was 


treaſurer to Lyfimachus king of Thrace ; but  ferwards acquired | 
the dominion of Pergamus, which he erected into a little ſtate, as 


we ſhall ſee in the hiſtory of the kings of Pergamus. 


(K) Ly (13) makes this Pleuratus one of the kings of Thrace; 


but Polyb:us ſpeaks of him as king of a country in [{lyricum (14). 


(13) Liv. I. xxvi. c. 24. (14) Polyb. I. ix. c. 23. 
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THESE articles were not ſigned till two years after, when Year of 
they had been confirmed by the Ætolians at Olympia, and the the Flood 
ſenate at Rome. This delay was occaſioned by the dilatori- 2788. 
neſs of the Romans in ſending ambaſſadors into Ætolia. When Before 
they were ratified and confirmed by both nations, the ſenate Chriſt 
ordered them to be placed in the eapitol, as a laſting monu- *: 
ment of their firſt alliance with the Greet nation. However, AA 
hoſtilities began as ſoon as the treaty was concluded: Lævi- 
nus ſeized on the iſland and city of Zacynthus (L), took - 
niadæ, and alſo Naſus (M), two cities of Acarnania, and re- 
ſtored them to the Ætolians. After this he returned with his 
fleet to Corcyra, where he wintered, fully perſuaded, that 
the king would now give over all thoughts 5 invading J- 

tahy 

THe king was at Pella, making preparations for his 
dition into [taly, when news was brought him of the new 
treaty: concluded by the Ætolians. Whereupon he altered 
his meaſures, and reſolved to fall upon his new enemies the 
ne ſummer. A— he took the field early in the 
ſpring, laid waſte the Ætolian territories, and then marched 
back his forces into Macedon, in order to oppoſe the Mædi 
(N), who were ready to fall upon his dominions. During 

his abſence Scopas, then prætor and general of the /Etolians, 
entered Acarnanta, in hopes of reducing that country before 
Philip could return to their aſſiſtance. This conqueſt had 

been begun the laſt campaign by Lævinus, who had taken 
* and you, and was now near enough to aſſiſt the 


x Liv. ibid. 


| oy This i is an ifand in the [onian ſea over- againſt Pelopennefs, 
and is now called Zante. It is ſaid to have borrowed its name 
from Zacynt hut the fon of Dardanus. We muſt not confound it 
with another iſland bearing the ſame name in the Archipelago or 
LE gean fea (15). 
(M) Nai or Naſus was a city of {:arrazia not far from the 
mouth of the Achelons. There were two cities that bore the name 
of AEniade ; one in Acarnania on the Tenian ſea near the mouth 
of the Achelows : This city, according to our modern travellers, is 
now called Dr. 0 ; the other was, according to Stephanus, 1 in 
Thrace, not far from mount Ocra. | 

(N) The Aiædi poſſeſſed a part of Thrace bey ond mount Rhe- 
dope, and therefore Ptolemy calls their country Medica, but others 
give it the name of Macedonian Greece, becauie it bordered on Ma- 
cedonia on the fide of the A. =—_ 


(15) Payer in Arcad. erna. X, | 
Aj tal. ans 
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Atelians with his fleet and legion. The Acarnanians were 
ſenſible, that they could not oppoſe two ſuch powerful nations 


at the ſame time; but nevertheleſs reſolved to ftand to their 


defence, and ſell their lives at the deareſt rate. Accordingly 
having ſent into Epirus all their women, children, and ſuch 
as were not able to bear arms, thoſe who remained from 
the age of fifteen to threeſcore bound themſelves by oath, 
not to return home till they had utterly deſtroyed the to- 
lians. They only defired the Epirots to place the aſhes of 
thoſe, who ſhould fall in battle, in one tomb with the follow- 
ing epitaph: Here lie the Acarnanians, who died fighting for 
their country, in oppoſition to the violence and injuſtice of the 
Atolians. This reſolution ſo terrified the Stoliant, that they 
returned home without offering to enter the borders of Acar· 

-” Aania, or to do any thing that might 
ſolved to conquer or die . | 
Tx Mtolians, not daring te invade Acarnania, turned 
their arms againſt Axticyra (O), a city of the Lecri, and in 
the neighbourhood of Ætolia. This place they inveſted by 


land, and Levinus at the fame time by ſea; as it was bat- 


tered night and day on all ſides, it was ſoon obliged to fur+ 


render at diſcretion. Lævinus, purſuant to the treaty, deli - 


vered up the city to the Ætolians, reſerving for his own 
troops the captives and the plunder. The Mtoltans, fluſh- 
ed with this ſucceſs, leaving Lævinus at Anticyra, entered 


Achaia, and there committed ſuch ravages as obliged Philip 
and draw 


to leave Demetrias (P), where he was 


near to Greece, On his march he met the Etolian army 


? Idem, |. xxvi. e. 25. 


(O) Anticyra ſtood near the river Sperchins over-againſt mount 
Roy Its 8 bordered upon 2. and near it was an 
iſland of the ſame name, abounding, as 
hellebore. Ptolemy and Strabo mention another city bearing the 
ſame name in Pbocis, near Ciſſa on the confines of Bzetia (17). 
(p) The city of Demetrias, now Dimitriada, was built by Deme- 
trius Poliarcetes on the ſea coaſt of Theſſaly, near the territory of the 
Magnefians. Pliny confounds this city with that of Pegaſæ; but 
Strabo and Ptolemy make them two different cities, and place them 
both at the entrance of the Pegaſus Kar now the gulf of Amiro. 


Demetrias was for ſome time the ſeat of the kings of Macedon 


(18). 


(16) Plin. I. xxv. (17) Strabo, J. ix. (18) Strabo, 
ibid, | pe Op 1 


+ commanded 


provoke a people re- 


li informs us (16), with | 


* 


defs, and in whoſe honour this live! was firſt inſtituted. 
ceremony conſiſted in à pampoys proceſſion made by the = 
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advanced as far a8 Theſal to give the Mecadenians battle. 
The two armies met near Lamia, a city of Phtbiotis in the 
Miolian intereſt. Pyrrhias had been reinforced with a 


ſtrong detachment of king M#talusr's troops, and a thouſand, 


legionaries ſent bim by P. Sulpicius, who had ſucceeded Læ- 
vinus as pro-pragtor of Greece, Nothwith this rein- 


forcement "the roliant were twice defeated, and forced to 


ſave themſelves under the walls of Lamia. After this victo- 
PE Her. p  encamped in the nei ibourhood of Phalara near 


mouth of the Sperebius, with a 1 to ſurprize a ſtrong 


detachment of tolian cavalry Which was to return from 
Theſlh, and paſs tht way, But while he was ene 


Ent, attended eat number of deputies from the 
ilands of Chia: n and the city of Athens. Their 
errand was to prevail. on Philip and the Ztolians to put an 
end to the war. This was not fo much out of good will to 
the latter, as jealouſy of the former, who, by reducing the 
Miolians, might wr enſlave all Greece, and have a 

acceſs to the cities which Ptolemy poſſeſſed out of Egypt. 


Philip put off the conferences til the next diet of the Achæ- 
ans, and in the mean time granted the Etaliang a truce of 


was invited by the Greeks 
1 Thi 


thirty days, In this interval Phil 


PHONE be on * ) and n. 


by the 4rgiazs with extraordinary and 
wers called e from the Greet word "Hm, 
whom the inhabitants of Argo/is worſhi © Thy #2 


1 


youth under arms. The ſtatue of June, which was of ivory and 
— and thought one of the beſt performances of the — Po- 
lycletys, was carried in a chariot drawn by two white oxen. In the 
driver's ſeat was placed the image of one Trachilzs the ſon of Cal- 
lit lea, who was the fult prieſteſs of Juns Argiva. This miniſtry, 
which was granted to none but women of great diſtinction, was 
keld in ſuch eſteem among the Argians, that they dated their pub- 


lic acts by the ——— of che prieſteſſes of * as we do by 


(19) Liv. l. xxvii. c. zo. 
Tak Sb. "—"F A” | the 


commanded by Pyrrbias, pretot for that year (O, who had 


r arrived from Ptalemy Philopater king of 
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Atelians with his fleet and legion. The Acarnanians were 
ſenſible, that they could not oppoſe two ſuch powerful nations 


at the ſame time; but nevertheleſs reſolved to ſtand to their 


defence, and ſel} their lives at the deareſt rate. According] 

having ſent into E pirus all their women, children, and ſuch 
as were not able to bear arms, thoſe who remained from 
the age of fifteen to threeſcore bound themſelves by oath, 


not to return home till they had utterly deſtroyed the Æto- 
lians. They only defired the Epirets to place the aſhes of 


thoſe, who ſhould fall in battle, in one tomb with the follow- 
ing epitaph: Here lie the Acarnanians, who died fighting for 
their country, in oppoſition to the violence and injuſtice of the 
Ætolians. This reſolution ſo terrified the Ætolians, that they 
returned home without offering to enter the borders of Acar- 
nania, or to do any thing that might provoke a people re- 


® ſolved to conquer or die 7. 


THnx MAtolians, not daring te invade Acarnania, turned 
their arms againſt Anticyra (O), a city of the Locri, and in 
the neighbourhood of Atolia. This place they inveſted by 
land, and Levinus at the fame time by ſea; as it was bat- 


tered night and day on all ſides, it was ſoon obliged to ſur- 
render at diſcretion. Lævinus, purſuant to the treaty, deli- 
vered up the city to the Ætolians, reſerving for his own 
troops the captives and the plunder. The Mtolians, fluſh- 
ed with this ſucceſs, leaving Lævinus at Anticyra, entered 
Achaia, and there committed ſuch ravages as obliged Philip 


to leave Demetrias (P), where he was encamped, and draw 


near to Greece, On his march he met the Atolian army 


! Idem, 1. xxvi. c. 25. 


| (O) Anticyra ſtood near the river Sperchins over · againſt mount 
Octa. Its territory bordered upon Theſſaly, and near it was an 
iſland of the ſame name, abounding, as Pliny informs us (16), with 
hellebore. Ptolemy and Strabo mention another city bearing the 


ſame name in Phecis, near C iſſa on the confines of Bæotia (17). 


(P) The city of Demetrias, now Dimitriada, was built by Deme- 


trius Poliorcetes on the ſea coaſt of Theſſaly, near the territory of the 
Magnefians. Pliny confounds this city with that of Pegaſæ; but 


Strabo and Ptolemy make them two different cities, and place them 


both at the entrance of the Pegaſæus finus, now the gulf of Armiro. 


Demetrias was for ſome time the feat of the kings of Macedon 


(is, | 


(16) Plin. I. xxv. (17) Strabo, J. ix. (18) Strabo, 


+ | commanded 
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commanded by Pyrrhias, prætor for that year (Q), who had 
advanced as far as Theſſaly to give the Macedonians battle. 
The two armies met near Lamia, a city of Phthzztis in the 
| Mtolian intereſt. Pyrrhias had been reinforced with a 
ſtrong detachment of king Attalus's troops, and a thouſand 
legionaries ſent him by P. Sulpicius, who had ſucceeded Læ- 
vinus as pro- prætor of Greece, Nothwithftanding this rein- 
forcement the Stolians were twice defeated, and forced to 
ſave themſelves under the walls of Lamia. After this victo- 
Philip encamped in the neighbourhood of Phalara near 
the mouth of the Sperchius, with a deſign to ſurprize a ſtrong 
detachment of Ætolian cavalry, which was to return from 
Theſſaly, and paſs that way. But while he was encamped 
here, ambaſſadors arrived from Ptolemy Philopater king of 
Egypt, attended with a great number of deputies from the 


illands of Chios and Rhodes and the city of Athens. Their 


errand was to prevail on Philip and the Ztolians to put an 
end to the war. This was not fo much out of good will to 
the latter, as Jealouſy of the former, who, by reducing the 
Mitolians, might eaſily enſlave all Greece, and have a ready 


acceſs to the cities which Ptolemy poſſeſſed out of Egypt. 


Philip put off the conferences till the next diet of the Achæ- 
ans, and in the mean time granted the Ætolians a truce of 
thirty days. In this interval Philip was invited by the Greeks 
to preſide at the Heræan (R) and Nemæan games. This was, 


a diſtinction 


(Q The prætorſhip of the Aieliaut was, according to Ließ 
{19), divided between Pyrrbias and king Attalus; the general aſ- 


ſembly of the Ætalian: having beſtowed that honour upon the king 
of Pergamus, though then abſent. 


(R) The Heræan games, or Her æan feſtivals, were celebrated 
by the Argians with extraordinary pomp and magnificence. They 


were called Her&an from the Greek word Hen, fignifying Juno, 


whom the inhabitants of Argo/is worſhipped as their tutelary god- 
deſs, and in whoſe honour this feſtival was firſt inſtituted. The 
ceremony conſiſted in a pompous proceſſion made by the Argian 


youth under arms. The ſtatue of Tune, which was of ivory and 


gold, and thought one of the beſt performances of the famous Po- 
lycletus, was carried in a chariot drawn by two white oxen. In the 
driver's ſeat was placed the image of one Trachilus the ſon of Cal- 


lit bea, who was the firſt prieſteſs of Funo 4rgiva. This miniſtry, 1 5 


which was granted to none but women of great diſtinction, was 
keld in ſuch eſteem among the Argians, that they dated their pub- 
lic acts by the prieſthoods of the prieſteſſes of Juno, as we do by 


(19) Liv. /. XXVii. c. 30. 
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a diſtinctiop, which the Greeks had ſhewn him, and confirm- 


ed by their ſuffrages, pretending that the firſt king of Ma- 
| | | | | cedon 


the reigns of our kings. The Argian youth marched in good or- 
der from the city of Argos to the temple of Juno, which ſtood at a 


| ſmall diſtance, and was one of the moſt ſtately edifices of Greece. 


b B ws 6&3» 


mony had the air of a mouryful one; it being a received tradition 
among them, that Medæa, after having killed her children, inſti- 
tuted the Heræan games by way of atonement for her crime. The 
Corinthians therefore renewed the memory ; of her cruelty by ſacri- 


ficing a goat to Juno (20). 


As to the Nemean games, molt of the antients agree, that the) 


were inſtituted in honour of Archemorns, the ſon of Lycus, accord- 
ing to ſome, or of Lycurgus king of Thrace, as others will have it. 


We are told, that an army of 4rgians, commanded by Adraſtus 


| king of Ager, being in great diſtreſs for want” of water as they 


were marching towards Thebes to aſſiſt Polynices, addreſſed the nurſe 
of the young prince Archemorus, whom they accidentally met, and 


that ſhe laying down the child ſhe had in her arms, on a branch of 


ſmallage, out of compaſſion led the thirſty ſoldiers to a fountain. 
But in the mean time a ſerpent attacked and put to death the child, 
before Adraftus and his Argians could bring him any relief. How- 
ever, to allay the grief of Lycurgus for the death of his ſon, they 
inſtituted ſolemn games in honour of the deceaſed; which were firft 
celebrated near Nem#a, a city of Argolit. Some ſay they were re- 


newed annually, others every five years, and others every tenth 


year. Many are of opinion, that they were inſtituted before the 


 Thehan war; but all agree, that they were revived by Hercules, and 


conſecrated to Jupiter in thankſgiving for his victory over the Ne- 
mean lion (21). Euſebius is of opinion, that they were inſtituted in 
the fifty-firſt olympiad (22. This feſtival was celebrated with 
ſports, namely chariot-· races, foot and horſe races, tournaments, 


(20) Pauſan in Corinth. Suidas, Polyen. Athenzeus, &c. (21) 
Pauſan. ubi ſupra. (22) Zuſeb in Cbron. | 
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cedon was a native of Greece. In this ſtation the king bebav- 
ed like a voluptuous prince, and purſued debauchery to ex- 


ceſs. But at laſt the diet was held, which drew him from 
his pleafures to Rhium, the place appointed for the afſembly. 


The negotiations began, and moft of the nations engaged in 
the war inclined to. a reconciliation, fearing Attalus and the 


Romans would take advantage of their diviſions, and get 


footing in Greece. At the opening of the afſembly one of the 
orators exhorted the contending parties to mutual concord, 


in a ſpeech, which is preſerved to this day, and may be 
looked upon as a maſter-piece of the kind. The diſcourſe 
moved the whole aſſembly, and it was no ſconer ended 
but Philip's ambaſſadors were introduced, who declared, 

that their maſter was ready to give peace to Greece, if the 
Etolians would conſent to it, and charged them with all the 
evils that would inevitably attend the proſecution of the war. 


The Atolians, however, came to no reſolution; and in the 
mean time news was brought them, that Attalus was arrived 


with his fleet at the iſland of gina (S), and Sulpicius with 
his at Naupa#us (T), which made the ÆEtolians put an end 


Porz. I. 11.C. 4. 


boxing, wreſtling, Se. 5 The conqueror in any of theſe exerciſes 


was rewarded with a crown of olive, and alſo of ſmallage, which 


was made uſe of in funeral ceremonies, and renewed the memory 
of the death of ' Archemorus. Clemens Alexandrinus informs us, that 
on this occaſion an orator uſed to pronounce a funeral oration in ho- 


nour of the young prince, and that the judges, appointed by the 


cities of Greece to diſtribute the rewards, were clad in mourning. 
'Theſe games were common to the Argians, Corinthians, and the 
inhabitants of C/zone, who had a right to chuſe the prefident by 
turns (23). | | 9 

(5) gina, now Engia and Legina, or Lalona, is an iſland in the 
geanu ſea, between the territory of Athens and that of Epidaurus, 
in the Saronic gulf, to which it gives its name. It is about thirty 
ſix miles in circumference, and was antiently famous for the ſkill of 


its inhabitants in ſea affairs, and its athletæ or wreſtlers. Stephanus 
takes it for one of the Cyclades, and Tzerzes for one of the Sporades ; 


but they are both miſtaken, as is plain from Strabo and Pauſa- 


iat (24). 8 . | . DE. 
(T) Naupa7us or Naupactum was formerly a conſiderable city in 


lolia. The preſent inhabitants call it Epa&os or Nepa&as, the 
Turks Einebacti, and the Italians Lepanto. It ſtood near Anti- 


(23) Pauſan. Athenzas, Pul; a. Sc. ubi ſupra. (24) Sirabs, 
J. 8. Pauſan. in Corinth, | | 


3 
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to the conferences. For they declared, that they would conſent 
to no peace, unleſs Pylos (U) was reſtored to the Me eſſenians, 
Atintania (W ) to the Romans, and the country of the Ardi- 

ans (X), to Pleuratus and Scerdelaidas. This was giving law 
to all Greece, which ſo incenſed Philip that he left the aſſem- 
bly, after having made a ſhort ſpeech, wherein he acquainted 
them, that he was ſincerely deſirous of peace, and would 
hearken to any reaſonable propoſals, but could not by any 


means brook ſuch inſults, meaning the terms propoſed by the 
Atolians, from thoſe he had conquered *. 


Yearof THe aſſembly being diſmiſſed, the king went to Argos to 


the Flood preſide in the Nemean games, as he had lately done in the 


2791. Heræan. But while he was giving himſelf up, without re- 


Before 
Chriſt, 


208. LIv. I. 27. c. 29—33. PoLYs. I. 10. p- 612. 


, -bium, within the Criſſzan bay, and was called NaupaFam, becauſe | 


the Heraclide built there the firſt ſhip that carried them into Pelo- 
ponneſus. It firſt belonged to the Locri Ozolz ; but they were driven 
2 the Athemans, who gave it to the Maſſenians, whom the La- 

| cedemonians had obliged to abandon Peloponneſus. After the battle 
of Zgos Potamos the Lacedemonians took it om the Meſſenians, and 


reunited it to the Locri. Afterwards Philip, the father of Alexan- 


der, having ſeized it, beſtowed it upon the Stoliant, and from that 


time it was always deemed a City of Atolia (25). 


(U) We find three cities mentioned by the antients bearing the 
name of Py/os. The firſt ſtood on the weſtern coaſt of Meſſenia 


_ over-againſt Sphagia or SpaFeria, now Sapienza, a ſmall iſland in 
the Jonian ſea, The fecond was ſituate more to the north in Try- 


pbelia, n province of Eli. The third ſtood more to the northward 
of the other two. Not far from the mouth of the river Penens. 
Theſe three cities laid claim to the honour of having been governed 


by the famous Naffer the ſon of Nelaus. It is very plain, that the 
city of Pylos in Meſſenia was the ſubject of diſpute between Phzlip 
and the Stoliant; for the Meſſenians could have no pretenſions to 


the two latter cities, which belonged to the Eleant, in whoſe terri- | 


tory they ſtood (26). 
(W) The Atintanes, according to des (27), inhabited part 


of the country of the Moloff ; E place them on 
the confines of eee towards Iltyricum. 


(X) The Arywan: or 4rdians inhabited the eaſtern part of y- 


ricum ; they hag been * by Philip,whe united their — 5 4 


to Macedin. 


25 ) Strabo, J. 9g Panſen. in Phecieis. (26) Vide Pauſen. in 
Meſſen. & Eliac. Paths Thucyd. J. 4+ (27) Thucyd. ibid. Peol;b. 


J. 11. . 40. Liv. J. 27. c. 30. 
ſtraint, 
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ſtramt, to the enjoyment of ſuch diverſions as were no-ways 
ſeaſonable in times of war and alarms, the proconſul Sulpi- 
eius ſetting out from Naupactus landed between Sicyon and 
Corinth, and being joined by the Ætolians laid waſte all that 
fertile country. This unexpected invaſion obliged the king 
to interrupt his diverhons and take the field. His arrival 
ſtruck the enemy with ſuch terror, that, leaving the 

behind, 
Nanpadtus.. Philip returned to the games, where he was 
received with an univerſal applauſe, the circus, the theatre, 
and all the ftreets of the city ringing with his name. But he 
gained more on the affections of the Greeks, who were zea- 
lous republicans, by his affable behaviour, and the popular airs 
he affected, than by his victories. He appeared at the ſhews 
without his diadem, purple robe, or any other enſigns of 


royal dignity ; a fight very pleaſing to the inhabitants of free 
cities b, 


Sou E days after the games, news was brought him that 


the city of Dyme on the confines of Elis had declared for the 
FEtolians, though it ſtood in Pelaponneſus, and had received 


an tolion gariſon. Hereupon Philip crofling the Lariſſas 
V) entered the territory of Elis, ravaged the country, 


and encamped under the very walls of the capital. But he 
was ſoon obliged by the Romans and #tolians to retire at a 
greater diftance, as we have related in the hiſtory of Achaia. 


However, hetook by ſtorm, in ſight of the Romans and Ato- 


lians, a ſtrong hold of great importance, ARCS #5 
ry confiderable booty. While he was dividing the p 


mong his ſoldiers, advice was brought him, that the Da? de- | 


nians had entered Macedon, and poſſoſſed themſelves of a ſmall 
diſtrict called Orſtida (Z) ; that the Daſſarate had revolted, 

and that ſeveral cities were ready to join the rebels. "The 
Barbarians had been encouraged to ſhake off the yoke, and 


invade the kingdom of Afaceden, by a falſe report of the king's 


d PoLys. & Liv. ibid. 
0 The Lariſſa, now the Rifa, divided Elis from Achaia pro- 


(Zy Oreſida was a country in the ſouth · weſt part of 2 


Oreſtes, having fled into this country aſter the murder of his mo- 


ther Clytemneſtra, built a city there, and gave his own name co the 


province. Ir bordered upon Epirus, the country of the Atintane fs 
and the Adriatic ſea (28). 


(28) Thucyd. I. 2. Liv. I. 27. c. 31. 
= death. 


they haſtened to their ſhips, and re- embarked for 


pria ; it watered the iter of Dyme, and fell into the Ioniar 
5 | 


357 
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death. Philip, in purſuing the Roman and Ætolian foragers 
between Corinth and Sicyon, had ſtruck his head againſt a tree 
with ſuch violence, that he broke his helmet in pieces. Theſe 


pieces were gathered up by an Ætolian, and brought to Scer- 


delaidas, who knew that they belonged to the king's helmet: 
and hence aroſe the report, that Philip had been killed in a 
battle in which he had gained the advantage, His preſence 


therefore being neceſſary in his own dominions, he haſtened 


home, leaving only a body of three thouſand men to protect 
his friends in Greece e. ü 0 155 | 
- DourING his abſence, the Romans, Ætolians, and king 


Attalus poſſeſſed themſelves of Oreum, Opus, T orone, Tribo- 


nos, and Drymus. Whereupon ambaſſadors being diſpatched 


to him from all the nations that were in his alliance, he ſet- 


tled the affairs of Macedon in the beſt manner he could, and 


marched back with incredible expedition into Greece. Upon 
his arrival Attalus re-embarked his forces and returned to Per- 
gamus, Sulpicius, having but one legion on board, retired 
to the iſland of Zyina, and the Ætolians, thus abandoned by 
their allies, were forced to ſhelter themſelves in their ſtrong 
holds, not being able to make head againſt the united forces 


of Macedon and Achaia, with the aſſiſtance of the Lacedemo- 
nians alone. Philip being thus left maſter of the field, re- 


took moſt of the cities which had been reduced in his abſence, 


laid waſte great part of Ætolia, put the Lacedemonians to flight, 


and then, as winter was drawing near, marched his forces 


back into Macedon. Early in the ſpring he returned into 


general 
peace con- 
cluded 
Year of 
the. Flood 
us. 
Nut ore 
Cu riſt 
— 254. 


A 


Greece, and, entering Ætolia at the head of a numerous army, 
obliged the Ætolians to conclude a peace upon very diſadvan- 


tageous terms. The Romans, employed in a more impor- 
tant war at home, had left their friends in Greece to ſhift for 


themſelves ; but nevertheleſs took it very much amiſs, that 
they had made a peace without their conſent and approbation. 
Sempronius the pro-conſul endeavoured to ſtir them up anew 


againſt Philip, but to no purpoſe, they were quite exhauſted 


with ſuch an expenſive war, and no ways in a condition to 
lend the pro-conſul any aſſiſtance. He therefore altered his 


meaſures, and inſtead of making war began to treat with the 
king and his allies of a peace, which was ſoon agreed on by 


the mediation of the Epirets 9. 


Tals peace was not of long continuance ; for the Re- 


mans havinz, 2 few years after, reſolved upon a war with 


Philip, ſent Furius Purpures into Ætolia to engage that na- 


e Pol v:. & LI v. ibid. 4 Liv. I. 36. e. 7. 
Ro. tion 
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tion a- new in the intereſts of Rome. Furius was attended by 
the envoys of Athens,” a city greatly addicted to the Romans; 
and at the ſame time ambaſſadors from Philip arrived with 
very advantageous propoſals, in caſe the toliant would ei- 


ther join their maſter, or ſtand neuter. The Ætolian nation 


was never more honoured than at this time, when they ſaw 
their friendſhip and alliance courted by a great king and two 
powerful republics. On the arrival of the ambaſſadors an ex- 


t raordinary diet was convened at Naupactus, whither the en- 
voys from Rome, from Athens, and from Philip, immediate- 
ly reſorted. Damocritus preſided in the diet in quality of 


prætor; and as he had been bribed by Philip, he directed, 


that the Abe er Would be heard before tn Remintr'; is 


pretext for this preference was, that the alliance between 
Philip and Ætolia was yet freſh, and had been but lately con- 
cluded. The ſpeech made by the Macedonian ambaſſadors 
was full of invectives againſt the Romans, they enlarged on 


their proceedings at Rhegium, Capua, and Tarentum, as in- 


ſtances of their treachery and cruelty; and concluded with 


exhorting the Etolians to obſerve the conditions of peace, 


which they had concluded a few years before with Philip, 


The Athenians, who ſpoke next, endeavoured to efface the 
_ impreſſions which this diſcourſe had made: they expatiated, 
in an affecting manner, on the cruelty and impiety of Philip, 


who, according to his barbarous method of making war, had 


ſhewn no regard to the auguſt temples of the Gods, or the 
venerable tombs of the'dead ; they extolled the courage and 
piety of the Romans ; and, laſtly, conjured the Atolians to 


join in the common cauſe of the two moſt formidable powers, 


Heaven and Rome. Afterwards Purpures was heard, and his 
ſpeech chiefly turned on juſtifying the conduct of the Romans, 5 

wich regard to the three cities mentioned by the Macedonian 
| orator; "he expatiated on the lenity and moderation ſhewn by 

his republic to the Carthaginians, and returned the reproaches 
of cruelty upon Philip; he did not forget the advantages, 
which the conſular army had already gained over the king; 


and, laſtiy, adviſed the Etolians to lay hold of the preſent 


opportunity of renewing their confederacy with the Romans, 
unleſs they choſe rather to periſh with Philip, than conquer | 


With Rome ©. 


Tax diet was jacked to favour PY: Romans; but Dams- 
critus ſuſpended their determination, by declaring, that no- 
thing which related to peace or war could be reſolved upon 


out of a general diet, which this was not. The artſul præ- 


Liver 31. e. 29. 12 
tor 
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tor made a merit with his countrymen of his addreſs in this af- 
fair, pretending, that his deſign was only to gain time, till 
he could judge which of the two contending * 
likely to — and then join the 

The to- In the mean time, the proconſul 8 — hae 
den aba, trated into the king's dominions, and defeated him near Oc- 
join in al- zo ghum, the Stolians at laſt determined to fide with the 
_— ;, conqueror, and accordingly, in conjunction with Aminander 
Nannen, king of the Athamanes, (A) made an irruption into —_ 
a f. ;. and laid ſiege to Cereinium a city af agnes (B). 
wade Ma. ſudden invaſion alarmed all the nations in the wr ice 
aide: 0 _— lake Bocbis (C), who abandoning the country fled to 
Year the neighbouring mountains ; fo that the tolians finding no 
of the more booty there fell upon the province of Prræabia, took 
Flood, the city of Cyretiee (D) by affault, and obliged Mallza (E) 


* to take up arms, ind join chem aghinft the King of Hale, 
fore 


Chriſt, 
LY 


t Liv. ibid. E. 30. 


ſurrounded by Theſah, Epirus, Acarnania, Atolia, and Doris; 
whence ſome have made it a part of Thefah, others of Epirus 
Plim places it in Eiolia; makes it z part of J. 


According to Proleny it was divided from: Hyira: by the y of 


 Ambracia (29); and 1 to ö enable (30) from Kube, by the 
river Achelaus. 
om os ae W—s 


(B) Magne 
mity of Theſſaly, between the gulf of Amiro, and the Sarexic gulf. 


Greinien lad t the foot of mount Of, near the lake Babs be 
was near the 


| tween Sotbuſſa and the Macedonian ſea (31 
(C) The lake Bebis, which ſome place in, 


_ confines of Magnefia, not far from mount 922 7 is . 2 called the 
lake of Eſero. 


O Prolemy reckons Oretiæ among the cities of Efiotis, a coun- 


wy OED Sanſon places it between the rivers Pamiſus and 
e 


Pamifes, now called Pontignas Maranta, falls into 
the Pereus. The Curalius, now Onacero, riſes in the province of 
Pielaſgiotis, and empties itſelf into the ſame Penens. 

) alla, or- Malia was a city of Phthiatis, not far from 


mount Oeta, and Thermopyla. Near it were the hot mineral waters 


mentioned by Catullus in his elegies. Some are of opinion, that 


the Maliac gulf, now the gulf of Zeiton, borrowed its name from 
this city (32). 


(29 \ Pol. I. 4. Ge) Strabs, L 10. (31) S ale, 1. 9. 
ny Strabo, l. 10, . 13. | * 


From 


(A) The Abamanes had then a ſeparate diſtrict of their own, | 
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From Mellza Ami nander was for marching againſt Gomphi (F), 


which was very near At / amania, and might have been eaſily 


reduced, as it was defended only by the inhabitants. But 
the Atolians choſe rather to pillage The//aly, than aſſiſt Ami- 
nander in taking a city, which was fo conveniently ſituated 
to protect his ſmall dominions from the inroads of the The//a- 


liens. The Atolians having entered Theſſaly, committed 
there great devaſtations, dividing themſelves into ſmall bodies, 


and lying down in the open fields without keeping guard, or 
ſecuring themſelves with trenches. Aminander, ſeeing he had 
reaſon to apprehend ſome ſudden attack, being in an ene- 
my's country, adviſed them to be upon their guard, and en- 
camp in a regular manner: But they deſpiſed his advice, 


and advancing to the very walls of Phæcadum (G), and there 


lying down on the graſs, gave themſelves up to eating and 
drinking, as if they had been in the heart of Ætolia. Here- 
upon Aminander thought it adviſeable to withdraw to a riting 
ground about five hundred paces from the /Etolians, and 


there ſecure himſelf with a ditch and rampart. He was ſcarce - 
gone, when Philip appeared at the head of a numerous body 


of horſe, fell upon the /Et9/:ans, and cut moſt of them in 
pieces; thoſe that eſcaped fled to Aminander's camp, whi- 
ther they were purſued by the Macedonians. But. Philip, 
contrary to his expectation, finding the camp well fortified, 
and the Athamanes ready to receive him, put oft the attack 


to the next morning, his infantry being tired with the long 
march they had taken to ſurpriſe the enemy. In the night, » 
the few /Etolians that remained and the Athamanes decamped 


together, and under the conduct of Ami nandon eſcaped 
through by-ways, and arrived in their own countrie> “. 

THe next year they entered The//aly again, and took the 
cities of Cymines and Angea at the firſt onſet. From thence 


hey advanced to Theuma Calathama, Acherra, Xinia, and 
5 3 


of -phar a (G), all which cities they took and pillaged. Thus 
T!rcat part of Re eu fell a prey $0 the moſt cruel and avuri- 


Liv. I. 31. e. 40 


(F) The city of Gompbhi was ſituate in that part of Theo which 


the antients call Eftiotis, near the ſprings of the Pencus (359 Ac- 
cording to Livy it was the neareſt eit of The//aly to the con fines of 


Epirus ( 34). 
(G) All theſe cities belonged to Thefals, but we cannot give ans 


certain account of their fituation. 


(33) Strabo, J. 9. Plies J. 4 „ Lie 16 
Vor: VI. 1 B : Eien” 
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From Mallmza Aminander was for marching againſt Gomphi (F), 


Cn ay. 20. 


which was very near Athamania, and might have been eaſily 


reduced, as it was defended only. by the inhabitants. But 
the Fetolians choſe rather to pillage The//aly, than aſſiſt Ami- 
nanden in taking a city, which was fo conveniently ſituated 
to protect his Cmall dominions from the inroads of the The//a- 
liens. The Mtolians having entered Theſſaly, committed: 
there great devaſtations, dividing themſelves into ſmall bodies, 
and lying down in the open fields without keeping guard, or 
ſecuring themſelves with trenches. Aminander, ſeeing he had 


reaſon to apprehend ſome ſudden attack, being in an ene- 


my's country, adviſed them to be upon their guard, and en- 
camp in a regular manner: But they defpiſed his advice, 


and advancing to the very walls of Phæcadum (G), and there 


lying down on the graſs, gave themſelves up to eating and 
drinking, as if they had been in the heart of Ætolia. Here- 
upon Aminander thought it adviſeable to withdraw to a riſing 
ground. about five hundred paces from the /Etolians, and 
there ſecure himſelf with a ditch and rampart. He was ſcarce 


gone, when Philip appeared at the head of a numerous body 
of horſe, fell upon the Etolians, and cut moſt of them in 
pieces; thoſe that efcaped fled. to Aminander's camp, whi- 


ther they were purſued by the Macedonians. But Philip, 
contrary to his expectation, finding the camp well fortified, 


and the Athamanes ready to receive him, put off the attack 


to the next morning, his infantry being tired with the long 
march they had taken to ſurpriſe the enemy. In the night, 


the few /Etolians that remained and the Athamanes decamped | 


together, and under the conduct of Aminander clcaped 
through by-ways, and arrived in their own countries “. 


THE next year they entered Theſſaly again, and took the 
cities of Cymines and Angea at the firſt onſet. From thence 
they advanced to T heura, Calathama, Achorra, Xinia, and 
C:phara (G), all which cities they took and pillaged. Thus 


great part of Theſſaly fell a prey to the molt cruel and avari— 
© Liv. I. 31. c. 40. 


(F) The city of Gompbi was Gras in that 1220 of Thfaly W hich 
the antients call Effiotis, near the ſprings of the Pencas (35). Ac- 
cording to Livy it wasthe neareſt city of Ls to the confines of 
Epirus ( 34). 

00 Al All theſe cities belonged to 7 befſats, but we cannot give any 
certain account of their fituation. 


(33) Strabo, 79 Plim. , 4 (34 Lie. l. 52. 
.. 43 
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cious of all the nations that were in alliance with Rome. For 
the Ætolians, wherever they came, left nothing in the cities 


or houſes but the bare walls, deſtroying in the flames what 


they could not carry away, and either putting to the 
ſword the inhabitants, or ſelling them for ſlaves to the 
beſt bidder. Such was their inhuman method of making 
war |, . 
Taz E tolians continued ſteady in the intereſt of Rome 
during the whole courſe of the war, and were favoured by 
the Roman commanders above the other nations of Greece, as 
being the firſt that had joined in alliance with their republic. 
But after the famous battle of Cynocephale, in which Philip 
was entirely defeated, the affection between the two nations 
began to cool, and Flaminius, who commanded in that 
action, to treat the Ætolians in a quite different manner 
from what he had done formerly. They without all doubt 
gave ſome occaſion with their boaſting ſpeeches to this change, 
Their cavalry did wonders in the engagement, and by cover- 
ing the Roman infantry, which was put in diſorder at 
the firſt onſet, gave them time to __ and ſaved them the 
ſhame of a dithonourable flight. Hence they aſcribed to 
themſelves all the glory of the victory, giving out, that 
without their timely aſſiſtance the Romans had been defeated 


and cut in picces, In the ſongs which they diſperſed all over 
Greece, they named themſelves as the chiefs, and the Ro- 


mans as their auxiliaries (H). Flaminius, who was already 
diſguſted with the Ætolians for plundering the enemy's camp, 
while the Romans were buſy in making priſoners, was now 
more fired at theſe inſolent reports, which greatly leſſened 
his reputation among the Greeeks. His reſentment was till 
warm, when three envoys came from Philip, under pretence 
of aſking a truce to bury the dead, but in reality to-ſollicit a 
peace; the pro-conful received them, and gave them an an- 


b Liv. L920; 1$- 


(th Thirty thouſand Theſſalians,, ſaid one of their poets, were 


killed on the ſpot. The Etolians ſubdued ſo powerful an enemy with 
the afſiflance of the Latins, <vhom Flaminius had brought to ruin 


8 Ematia. The author of this diſtich was one Alcæu, an Etolian 


by nation. He was far inferior to the famous Alcæus, who was 

cotemporary with Sappho. The latter lived about the 44th 
Olympiad, and is famous for the Alcaic verſes which took their 
name ſrom him (35). e 


(35) Put. in vita Flam, 


ſwer 
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ſwer, without conſulting the heads of the Ætolian nation, 
who were then in the camp, and had greatly contributed to 
the victory. The Roman was glad of this opportunity to mor- 
tify their vanity, whereas he ought to have diſſembled, and 
been more tender of allies, who had proved ſo uſeful to him 
on all occaſions. Flaminius agreed with the deputies of Phi- 
lip upon a truce of fifteen days, without admitting ta the 
conference any but the officers of the Roman army ; and even 
promiſed to grant their maſter an interview during that time. 


This air of abſolute authority and independence on the other 


allies ſhocked the Ætolians to ſuch a degree, that they ſpread 


a report in all the cities of Greece, that Flaminius was betray- 


ing the common cauſe, and that he had been bribed by Phi- 
lip. But notwithſtanding theſe reports, the pro-conſul ap- 
pointed a place for the conference, and after having treated the 
king's ambaſſadors with uncommon civility, he ordered them 
on their departure to tell their maſter, that he deſired him not 
to deſpond. This meſſage highly offended the Ætolians, who 


were utter ſtrangers to all humanity and politeneſs, and con- 


firmed them in their opinion, that the Roman had ſold him- 
ſelf to Philip. The place appointed for the interview was a 
narrow paſs, which led into the vale of Tempe. Thither 
Flaminius reſorted, after having invited all his alles to affiſt 


at the conferences, which he would not begin till he had con- 


ſulted the heads of the confederates, upon what terms they 
thought it proper to grant Philip a peace. Aminander and 


the Acheans ſpoke with a great deal of moderation, and on- 


ly begged that he would conclude ſuch a peace as might en- 
able Greece to preſerve her liberties in the abſence of the Ro- 
mans as to the particulars of ſuch a treaty, they referred 
them entirely to his prudence and judgment. But Alexander, 
one of the heads of the Ætolians, riſing up, haughtily ad- 
dreſſed the pro-conſul in the following terms: ** You have 
« done- wiſely to call us to the conference: you have at laſt 


thought fit not to treat of a peace without your allies. 
But, pray, what do you propoſe by granting a peace to 
«© Philip? Greece will never enjoy its liberties fo long as he 
& enjoys the throne of Macedon. You are greatly miſtaken 
if you fancy it will. Philip muſt be driven out of his 
 *« kingdom, before Greece can promiſe herſelf à laſting tran- 


«« quility, You Remans have flattered us with hopes of li- 
ce berty ; but there is no liberty for the Greeks till Philip is 


s dead, and his dominions entirely ruined“. When Alcxan- 
der had done ſpeaking, Flaminius directing his ſpeech to him; 


%% You are unacquainted, ſaid he, with the character and 
| | 4B2 „ ſentiments 
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© ſentiments of the Romans; my republic does not carry her 
© reſentment to exceſs : ſhe knows how to revenge injuries; 
© but upon the firſt appearance of ſubmiſſion her anger is ap- 
„ pealed ; Hannibal and Carthage are convincing proofs of 


* our moderation. As to myſelf, I never intended to car- 
& ry on an irreconcilable war with Philip; but was always 


_ © inclined to grant him a peace, whenever he ſhould yield 
to the conditions that my republic thought fit to preſcribe 
him. You yourſelves, O #tol:ans, never once men- 


5 tioned the driving of Philip from his throne till our late 
© victory. Shall we then be inexorable, becauſe we are 


* conquerors? When an enemy attacks us, it is our duty 


“ to repel him with all poſſible bravery ; but if he yields, it 
© is the part of a generous victor to uſe him with gentleneſs 
© and humanity ; for animoſity dies after victory, and brave 
«© men are courageous in action, but mild after it. Nay, it 
js not your intereſt to deſtroy the kingdom of Macedon, 
© which ſerves you as a barrier againſt the Thractans and 


* Gault (I), who, were they not checked by it, would cer- 


© tainly over-runall Greece * *”. Flaminius concluded with 
declaring, in the name of all the officers of the Roman army, 
% That a peace ought to be granted to Philip, if he com- 


r plied with the conditions which the other allies ſhould pro- 


<< poſe, adding, that if the Ztolians did not like it, they 
« might take what ceſolutions they pleaſed on that oc- 
% caſionꝰ . Phineas, the Etolian prætor, anſwered Flam:- 


nius, and repreſented to him in very ſtrong terms, That 


« Philip, if he were left in poſſeſſion of Macedon, would ſoon 
e kindle a new war in the heart of Greece. But before he 


ended his harangue, the pro-conſul roſe from his ſeat in a 


paſſion, and ſaying with a loud voice, . That he would put 
2 LI v. I. 33 c. 14. POLYB.1. 17. . . 29. 


(I It is uncertain, whether Livy ſpeaks here of thoſe Gan who 
had ſettled in that part of Aa, which was from them called Gala- 


tia, or of another Gallic nation which was nearer to Greece, and had 


made a new ſettlement about the conflux of the Danube and the 


Cave. Theſe new comers took the name of Scondi/ci, as Juſtin in- 


forms us. Strabs (36) places them about Sirmium, between the 
Danube and Macedon. About fourſcore years before the time we 
are here ſpeaking of, the Gault had ſpread terror and deſolation 
in all the countries of Macedon and Greece, not ſparing even the 
famous temp'e of Delphz. „„ | | Ts 


(36) Frabo, J. 10. 


& 
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<< it out of Philip's power to make any further attempts 
C Greece”, fo Mel the aſſembly i. . | 3 

Bor after all, it was not good nature or compaſſion that 4 
prompted Flaminius to urge the concluſion of a peace with 1 
the king of Macedon, but the advice he received, that Anti- | | 
ochus, ſurnamed the Great, was ready to march out of Syria | 
at the head of a powerful army, and make an irruption into 1 
Europe. This prince had long kept a correſpondence with 
Philip; and if theſe two monarchs ſhould join their forces, 
ſuch an alliance might prove of dangerous conſequence to the 
Roman republic. Beſides, Philip, tho* conquered and driven 
out of the field, might ſhut himſelf up in his ſtrong holds, 
and diſpute inch by inch the conqueſt of his kingdom. This 
Flaminius dreaded, being ſenſible, that in the mean time 
another might be ſent to ſucceed him, and reap all the ad- 
vantages of his repeated victories w. ns, 

TRE next day Philip appeared at the congreſs, with an air 
of ſubmiſſion ſuitable to his preſent circumſtances, and with- 
out any preamble declared, that he accepted the articles which 
he had hitherto rejected, and referred all other matters to the 
Roman ſenate. After he had uttered theſe words, there was 
a deep filence in the aſſembly, moſt of thoſe who were preſent 
being touched with compaſſion. But Phineas the Ætolian 
prætor, finding that no body made him any reply, took the 
 bberty to aſk him, whether he was willing to reſtore to the 
KEtolians the cities of Larifſa, Pharſales, Thebes, in Phthiotis, 
and Ecbhina. I do reſtore them to you, reply d Philip. Fla- 
minius was greatly offended at the pretenſions of the ÆEtolians 
to the city of Thebes, and replied with ſome warmth, << It 
* belongs to the Romans. I was the man who appeared be- 
« fore it, and to me it furrendered ; it is therefore become 

<« ſubje&t to the Romans”. Phineas inſiſted, that, accord- 
ing to the terms of the treaty concluded between Ætolia and 
Rome, it belonged to the former, the diſpute grew warm, 
but at length the aſſembly determined in favour of Flaminius. 

By theſe | 9 the AEtolians began to raiſe that violent ſtorm, 
which we ſhall ſoon ſee gather and diſcharge itſelf upon that fac 
unhappy nation x. | Es ON ns 8 
Ius king having accepted the conditions, a truce was ayith Phi- 

granted him for four months, to negotiate a peace at Rome lip, 
but Flaminius demanded his fon Demetrius with ſome of the Year of 


chief lords of his court for hoſtages, and moreover 200 ws Flood , 4 

| 1 e e 85 2803. 4 

Idem, ibid, Idem, ibid. c. 15. " LI v. I. 32. Before f 
2 | 8 Chriſt, 


E. 15. 


talents 196. 
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talents, upon condition, nevertheleſs, that both the money 
and hoſtages ſhould be reſtored if the peace did not take place o. 
Philip comply'd, and immediately diſpatched his ambaſſadors 
to Rome, as alſo did the Ætolians; the former to ſollicit a 


peace, and the latter to obſtruct it. When they arrived at 


The Kto. 


lians dia- 


Rome, the republic had juſt choſen new conſuls, L. Furius 


Purpureo and M. Claudius Marcellus. The latter being de- 


firous of having Macedon for his province, and there finiſhing 


the war, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the peace, and, being ſeconded | 


by the Ætolians in his oppoſition, had like to have prevailed 
in the ſenate. But the tribunes bringing the affair before the 
people, the tribes unanimouſly voted for granting Philip his 


requeſt ?. 


Tnr ZEtelians were the only people in Greece diflatisfied 
with the peace, they had been refuſed ſome cities which they 


tisfiedwith claimed, and thought their ſervices very ill rewarded by the 


tbe peace, 


the general dict of all Greece, called the Pylaicum (K), and 


Remans, Who could not have conquered, ſaid they, 
whithout their aſſiſtance. They carried their complaints to 


there 
o Idem, ibid. „ Idem, ibid. 


(K) Livy by the Pylaicum conciliem means that aſſembly of the 
Ampbidt yones which met every year at Thermopylæ, to deliberate on 


the common intereſts of Greece. Theſe diets were eſtabliſhed by 


 Amphifyon the third king of Athens, in order to unite all the Greeks | 


in one body. He believed, and with a great deal of reafon, that 


if he could ſucceed in this point, he ſhould render them formidable 


to the barbarians. Many years after Acriſius king of Argos, enlarg- 
ed the privileges of this council, and granted it an unlimited power. 


He likewiſe added ſeveral deputies of other provinces, who had not 


till his time been admitted to the council. Some have inferred from 
hence, that there were two different ſorts of Anpbictyones, or general 
aſſemblies ; the one inſtituted by Amphiyon, the other by Acri- 


us; whereas the king of Argos only improved what the king of 


Athens had begun · A/chines ſpeaks of twelve Amphifyonic nations, 


(for fo the Greeks called thoſe that had a right to ſend deputies to 


this aſſembly) but names only eleven, wiz. the Theſalians, Baotians, 
Dorians, F onians, Perrbærbes, Magnefians, Locrians, Octeans, Phthiotes, 


| Maleans and Phocians : the name of the twelfth has been probably 


loſt by the negligence of the tranſcribers. The Dolopes, not men- 


tioned by Z/chines in this enumeration, are ſaid by the antients to 


have enjoyed the Amphifyonic right. Each of theſe nations choſe 
two deputies, whom they ſent to the general aſſembly ; one of 


thoſe was charged with the care of religious matters, and thence 
ltiled Hieronemon ; the other was called Pylagoros, or the orator 


ſent 
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there endeavoured to ſtir up new enemies againſt Rome. But 
finding that the free ſtates of Greece were all well pleaſed 
with the late treaty of peace, they determined to have re- 
courſe to Antiochus king of Syria, to Nabis tyrant of Lace- 
demon, and even to their ſworn enemy Philip king of Mace- 
don. It was natural enough for them to ſuppoſe, that Mace- 
dn and Lacedemon would readily enter into a league againſt 
the Romans, who had lately impoſed very hard conditions up- 
on them. And as for Antiochus, his intereſt, his honour, the 
ſteps he had already taken, and the advice he received 
from Hannibal, all inclined them to believe, that he would 
not delay paſſing over into Europe, and declaring war with 


Rome. Nor did they deſpair to ſee Carthage allo 


join ſo many confederate nations, and make ſome efforts to 


ſhake off the yoke which Rome had laid on her. All theſe 


conſiderations encouraged the Ætolians, and gave them no 
ſmall hopes of ſeeing the imperious republic humbled in her 
turn. They choſe for their prætor one Thoas, a man fit 
for their deſign, being an inveterate enemy to Rome, and a ſan- 
guine oppoſer of the peace lately concluded with the Mace- 
denians. Thoas immediately aſſembled a general diet at Nau- 
pactus, and there conveyed into the breaſts of all the deputics 
the irreconcileable averſion which he bore to the Romans. A 
decree paſſed without oppoſition, impowering him to ſend 


ambaſſadors to all the princes who were diflatisfied with the 


| Romans, and ſtir them up to war againſt the common enemy. 
Purſuant to this decree, Damocritus was diſpatched to Lacede- 


mon, Nicander to Macedon, and Dicearchus to Syria. The 


firſt was ordered to make Nabis ſenſible of the contemptible 


condition into which he had been brought by the Romans. His 


ſtate was reduced to 2 ſmall territory, and Achaia was ſole 


miſtreſs of Peloponneſus. By yielding up his ports, he was 
deprived of the riches he formerly got by trading with the 


ſent to Pyle or Thermopylæ. Sometimes each nation ſent three and 


even four deputies ; but whatever their number was, they had only 


two votes in the aſſembly. The Phocians were formerly excluded 
from the aſſembly for having plundered the temple of Delphos ; but 
afterwards wiped off this diſhonour by ſaving the fame temple from 
being plundered by the Gault, who invaded Greece under the con- 
duct of the ſecond Brennus. This ſupreme council was heid twice a 
year, in autumn at Thormopyle, in a temple dedicated to Ceres, and 


ſituate in a large plain watered by the 4/opus ; in the ſpring at Del- 


pbos in the temple of Apollo (37), 


(37) Polyb, I. 8. Pauſan, in Kieler, 
” neighbouring 
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neighbouring nations, and- being. ſhut up within: the walls of 
Lacedemon he had only the empty title of king, The ſecond 
was inſtructed to tell Philip, that he would never have a fair- 
er opportunity of redeeming himſelf from the Roman tyran- 
ny. The conqueſts of Alexander the great, and his glorious 
exploits were e alſo deemed proper topics to awake his jealou- 


ſy. Nicander was likewiſe ordered to afſure him, that the 


propoſals of the Ætolians were not chimerical, that Autio- 
chus was ready to croſs into Europe with a mighty fleet and a 
numerous army, that the great Hannibal, whoſe very name 


ſtruck the Romans with terror, aſſiſted hank with his adviee,, 
that the Ætolians would join bim with all their forces, and 


that Rome could not poſſibly reſiſt ſo many enemies at once. 

The third ambaſſador was directed to perſuade Antiochia to 
paſs over into Greece, and magnify to him » oe forces of AA to- 
lia: he was to let him know, that the conqueſts of the Ro- 


mans in Greece were chiefly owing to the Ætolians, and aſſure 


him, that their troops were numerous and well diſciplined, 
and that their country would furniſh his army with proviſions, 
as it afforded ſafe harbours: for his fleets. Nay, D:icawrchus was 


charged to deceive the king of Syria with he, and tell him, 


that Philip and NVabis had — ſigned the confedera- 


cy 2. 


Philip and Antiochus were not hafty i in coming to a deter- 
mination ; but Nabis immediately took. up arms, and beſieged 


_ Gythium, a maritime city, which the Romans had obliged 
him to give up to the Ach ans, Upon this beginning of a 


neral commotion, the Roman ſenate thought it adviſeable 
to ſend ambaſſadors into Greece to defcat the: meaſures of the 
Mtolians, and maintain thoſe cities ſteady: in their alliance 


with Rome. At their arrival they found, that Atolia had al- 
ready declared openly for Antiochus. The ambaſſador (L), 
who had been ſent to Anticchus, was returned, and had 
brought with him an ambaſlador from the king of Syria to 
the Atolian diet. Before the general diet was convened, 
| theſe two endeavoured to prepoſlſeſs the minds of the neogle- 


in favour of Articchus. Nothing was talked of but the pro- 


- digious army he was to bring oyer with him. I hey exagge- 


| 4-Liv.1. 35. C. 12. 


(L) Livy had ſaid a little before, that Dieæatclus, the brother 
of Thoas then prætor of Stolia, had been ſent ambaſſador to An 


tiochus ; and here he tells us, that Thoas was ſent, wherein he 


agrees with Appran. Perhaps the prætor went with hi5 brother to 


gire the greater weight to his embaſſy. 
1 | rate 
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rated beyond. meaſure the number of foot, horſe, and ele- 
phants, that were. to come into Ætalia; and above all the 


his. friends, ſufficient to purchaſe all the lands belonging to 


the Roman republic. The minds of the Ætolians were blind- 


ed with. theſe prejudices, when the diet was aſſembled to give 
audience to the king's ambaſſador. The Roman deputies, a- 
mong whom was Flaminius, highly reſpected by all the other 
ſtates o Greece, had regular notice ſent them of whatever 
was tranſacted in AÆtolia ; and they ſuborned ſome of their 
S 5 to thwart as much as poſſible the deſigns of the factious 

boas. F laminius alſo engaged the Athenians to ſend deputies 
to the aſſembly of Ætolia; and there to ſupport the intereſts 
of his republic. Thoas opened the diet by acquainting his 
countrymen, that an ambaſſador was come from the mighty 
monarch of Syria to court their friendſhip, and propoſe things 
greatly to the advantage of both nations. He was immedi- 
ately ordered to introduce him, that they might hear his pro- 


poſals from his own mouth. Being introduced, he made an 


harangue well calculated for the preſent circumſtances, He 


told them, that it had been happy for Greece, that his maſter 
ad conc n Fairs before Philip was reduced 
ſo low; that if he had joined his forces to thoſe of the Ma- 


had concerned himſelf in their a 


cedanian, Greece would not now groan under the tyrannical 


oppreſſions of Rame. But ſtill your caſe, ſaid he, is not 


„without remedy, the wound is not incurable; if you put 
* in execution the deſigns you have formed, I promiſe you a 
ee deliverer in the great Int iachus 3 he, with your aſſiſtance 
ce and that of the gods, will be able to reſtore Greece to its 
« antient ſplendor =”. 3 
Taz Ztelians were ready to accept the offer without fur- 
ther deliberation ; but the VE ambaſſador prevailed upon 
the aſſembly to hear the Romans before they came to any reſo- 
lution. Accordingly Flaminius being ſent for and introduced, 
put them in mind of their alliance with Rome; and after ex- 
horting them rather to carry their'complaints to the ſenate, 
than A 
« Ftalians, are you then determined out of mere wanton- 
© neſs to light a fire in Greece, which it will not be in your 
« power to extinguiſh? Will you arm the nations of the caſt 
« for their mutual deſtruction ? What a dreadful ſtorm are 
« you bringing upon yourſelves! you are the firſt on whom 
„ jt will fall”, The ÆEtolians, who had already laid their 


r Liv. J. 35. C. 31-34. 50 "SE; 
nas complaints 


Vol. VI. 


immenſe. treaſures, which the king would diſtribute among 


all Greece and Aſia with them, he concluded thus: 
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neighbouring nations, and being ſhut up within the walls of 
Lacedemon he had only the empty title of king. The ſecond 
was inſtructed to tell Philip, that he would never have a fair- 
er opportunity of redeeming himſelf from the Roman tyran- 
ny. The conqueſts of Alexander the great, and his glorious 
exploits were alſo deemed proper topics to awake his jealou- 
ſy. Nicander was likewiſe ordered to aſſure him, that the 


_ propoſals of the Ætolians were not chimerical, that Autio- 


chus was ready to croſs into Europe with a mighty fleet and a 


numcrous army, that the great Hannibal, whoſe very name 


ſtruck the Remans with terror, aſſiſted him with his advice, 


that the Ætelians would join him with all their forces, and 


that Rome could not poſſibly reſiſt ſo many enemies at once. 
The third ambaſſador was directed to perſuade Antiechus to 
paſs over into Greece, and magnify to him the forces of A to- 


Ja: he was to let him know, that the conqueſts of the Ro- 


mans in Greece were chiefly owing to the Ætolians, and aſſure 


him, that their troops were numerous and well diſciplined, 


and that their country would furniſh his army with proviſions, 
as it afforded ſafe harbours for his fleets. Nay, Dicauiebus was 
charged to deceive the king of Syria with a lie, and tell him, 


that Philip and Nabis had already ſigned the confedera- : 


4 
cy 1. 
Philip and Antiochus were not haſty in coming to a deter- 
mination; but Nabis immediately took up arms, and beſieged 


| Gythium, a maritime city, which the Romans had obliged 


him to give up to the Acheans, Upon this beginning of a 
general commotion, the Koman ſenate thought it adviſcable 
to ſend ambaſſadors into Greece to defeat the meaſures of the 


Atolians, and maintain thoſe cities ſteady in their alliance 


with Kome. At their arrival they found, that Aitolia had al- 


ready declared openly for Autiochus. I he ambaſtador (L). 


who had been ſent to Anticchus, was returned, and had 
brought with him an ambailador from the king of Syria to 
the Artolian diet. Before the general diet was convened, 
theſe tv o endeavoured to pre pofleſo the minds of the people 
in favour of Autice bus. Nothing was talxed of but the pro- 
digious army he was to bring over with him. I her exagee- 


S LIV. 35-0312. 


(L\ Livy had ſaid a little before, that Diceurcbn;, the brother 


of Thoas then prætor of Atolic, had been ſent ambaſſador to A. 
tiochus ; and here he teil!s us, that Thoas was tent, wherein he 
agrees with Apprau. Perhape the prætor went with li brother to 
gire the greater weight to his embaſſy, 
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rated beyond meaſure the number of foot, horſe, and ele- 
phants, that were to come into 7o/za ; and above all the 
immenſe treaſures, which the king would diſtribute among 
his friends, ſufficient to purchaſe all the lands belonging to 
the Roman republic. The minds of the MÆtelians were blind- 
ed with theſe prejudices, when the diet was aſſembled to give 
audience to the king's ambaſiador. The Roman deputies, a- 
mong whom was FI laminius, highly reſpected by all the other 
ſtates of Greece, had regular notice ſent them of whatever 
was tranſacted in ÆAtolia; and they ſuhorned ſome of their 
chiefs to thwart as much as poſſible the de ligns of the factious 
Thoas. Flaminius alſo engaged the Athenians to fend deputies 
to the aſſembly of Ætolia; and there to ſupport the intereſts 
of his republic. Thoas opened the diet by acquainting his 
countrymen, that an ambaſſador was come from the mighty 
monarch of Syria to court their friendinip, and propoſe things 
greatly to the advantage of both nations. He was immedi- 
_ ately ordered to introduce him, that they might hear his pro- 
poſals from his own mouth. Being introduced, he made an 
harangue well calculated for the preſent circumſtances. He 
told the m, that it had been happy for Greece, that his maſter 
had concerned himſelf in their affairs before Philip was reduced 
ſo low ; that if he had joined his forces to thoſe of the Ma- 
cedonian, Greece would not now groan under the tyrannical 
oppreſſions of Rame. Fut ſtill your caſe, ſaid he, is not 
& without remedy, the wound is not incurable ; if you put 
& nin execution the deſigns you have formed, I promiſe you a 


« deliverer in the great Antiochus; he, wich your aſſiſtance 


<« and that of the gods, will be able to reſtore Greece to its 
<< antient ſplendor *?*. 


TRE ZEtoltans were ready to accept the offer without fur- 


ther deliberation; but the Athenian ambaſſador prevailed upon 
tlie aſſembly to hear the Romans before they came to any reſo- 
lution. Accordingiy Flaminius being ſent for and introduced, 


put them in mind of their alliance with Rome; ; and after ex- 


horting them rather to carry their complaints to the ſenate, 
than fill all Greece and Aſia with them, he concluded thus: 

&« Etalians, are you then determined out of mere wanton- 
neſs to light a fire in Greece, vanich it will not be in your 
power to extinguiſh ? Will you arm the nations of the eall 
« for their mutual deſtruction? What a dreadful ſtorm ar: 
« you bringing upon yourtelves! you are the firſt on whom 
* it will fall”. Ihe Atolia aut, who had already laid their 
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complaints before the ſenate, and had been by the ſenate re- 


Th, ro. ferred to Flaminius, ſeeing themſelves now referred back by 
lians iz. Flaminus to the ſenate, grew outragious, and in the preſence 


ite An- of the Roman paſſed a decree conceived in the following | 


tiochas terms: Let Anizochus be called into Europe to reſtore Greece, 
into oppreſſed by the Romans, to its antient liberty. Flaminius 
Greece. demanded a copy of the, decree but the prætor refuſed it him, 
Year of anſwering with a haughty air, that he had bufineſs of much 
the Flood, greater conſequence at that time on his hands; but that he 
2329. would communicate it to him very ſoon on the banks of 
3 the Tyb-r, with all the forces of Syria. This was an open 
ey ' declaration of war, whereupon Flaminius returned to Corinth, 
WY there to watch the enemies motions, and acquaint the ſenate 
with the ſteps they ſhould take f. 55 
The E:o- IN the mean time the privy council of the Ætolians formed 
lian frm a deſign of ſeizing on three cities, which were reckoned the 
e di/imm bulwarks of Greece; theſe were Chalcis in Eubæa, Demetrias 
-F ſcizing in Theſſaly, and Lacedemon in the heart of Peloponneſus. Three 
C2'215, men of known valour and ability in war were charged with 


3 the execution of this extraordinary deſign. Thoas was appoint- 
As, an 


3 ed to take Chalcis, Alexamenes to ſurpriſe Lacedemon, and 


Dizcles to make the attempt upon Demetrias. They all three 
8 8 85 jet out at the ſame time on their reſpective expeditions, but 

were not attended with the like ſucceſs. Diocles approaching 

the city of Demetrias with a ſmall body of choſen troops, ſent 


a meſſenger to acquaint the inhabitants, that he was come 
with no other deſign, but to attend Eurylachus to his native 
country, and conduct him with that honour which was due 


to his rank and merit. Eurylochus had been chief ma- 
giſtrate of Demetrias, and in that poſt diſobliged the Romans, 
witoſe partizans had forced him to leave his country and take 
ſanctuary among the Mtolians. However, the Demetrians, 
touched with the tears of his wife and children, had confent- 
ed to recal him; and his return Diacles made uſe of for the 


execution of his deſign, Eurylochus himſelf being privy to the 


whole plot. Both Diocles and Eurylochus arrived at the gates 
of the city with a ſmall body of horſe, the reſt of the cavalry 
being ordered to follow at a diſtance. Lo prevent giving 
umbrage to the inhabitants, Diocles ordered his troop to dit- 


mount, and enter on foot, leading their horſes by their bri- 


dies. At the gate he left a few horſe-men to be ready to fall 
von the citizens, if they ſhould offer to ſhut it when the reſt 
of the cavalry appeared. Thus Diacles vas admitted Without 
the leaſt ſuſpicion ; but while he was leading Eur;!l;chus by 


Liv. ibid, 
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the hand to his houſe, news was brought him that the whole 
body of the Ætolian cavalry was arrived, and had got poſloſ- 
hon of the gate. Hereupon he ordered the troop that attend- 
ed him to remount, and in that ſurpriſe making himſelt maſ- 
ter of the moſt important poſts in the city, detached ſeveral 
{mall bodies with orders to put to death all the heads of the 


Th 


Roman party. Thus the Ætolians poſſeſſed themſelves of one Demetri- 


of the moſt important places of Theſſaly *. 
Bur Lacedemon was not to be fo eafily ſurpriſed. Nabis 
was a Cunning and ſuſpicious prince, and as he had many 


enemies, always on his guard. The council therefore of the 


EÆtolians, in the inſtructions they gave Alexamenes, had re- 
courſe to treachery. Nabis had been lately defeated by Phi- 
topemen, and apprehending that the brave Heſan deſigned 
to beſiege him in his capital, ſent meſſenger after meſſenger to 
his friends and allies the Efolians, acquainting them with the 


danger that threatened him, and carneilly entreating them to 


ſend him without delay ſuch a reinſorcement a8 might extri- 
cate him out of the difficulties and ſtraits, which his alliance 


with their republic had reduced him to. Ihe treachero!s 


Atolians thought this a favourable opportunity for putting in 


execution their horrid deſign, which was to aſſaſſinate their 
ally, and ſeize on the city of Lacedemon for themſelves. A 
e therefore, a man well qualified for ſuch a work, was 


ordered to ſet out with a thouſand foot and thirty en 


The latter were all young men, choſen out of the whole bo- 
dy of the cavalry, as the moſt fit for any deſperate attempt. 


When they were ready to march, the young horſeinen were 
introduced by the prætor Demetrizs to the council of the apo- 
cleti, and there told, that it was not their buſineſs to think 
what expedition they were ſent upon, but only to execute 
blindly whatever Alexamenes ſhould enjoin them ; and that how 


deſperate ſoever the thing he commanded might fecm, 


and repugnant to reaſon, yet, unleſs they readily perſormed 
It, they ſhould not meet with a kind reception on their re- 
turn home. Wich theſe inſtructions they began their march 
to Lacedemon, where they were received by Ne's with the 
greateſt tranſports of joy. Aleramenes encouraged him not to 
be under any apprehenſion of danger either rom the Ae! Dans 
or the Remans, ſince Antiachns had alre ady paſſed a the Fel!rjport, 


and would ſoon enter Greece with a prodi 16s army, an, . 


ſuch an immenſe number of ele E Ks AS Wei. Id 1 oC tütlici IC! 
without any other help, to trend down ihe X. 
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tae Ætalians, ſaid he, they would have tent 500 qo” their 
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troops, if they had not thought it neceſſary to keep them at 
home till the arrival of the king of Syria, before whom the 

were deſirous to make the belt appearance they could. He 
added, that it would be much for the glory and reputation 
of Lacedemon it he could ſhe the great king his phalanx fine- 
ly equipped and well difciplined. Nabis was highly pleaſed 
with this ſoothing diſcourſe, and uſed every day to exerciſe 
his ſoldiers in the plains of the Eurotas near the capital; A- 
lexamencs attended him at the head of his Ætolians, whom he 
drew up apart from the Lacedemonians, and then keeping 
clofe by the tyrant's fide, while he rid through the files of his | 
army to order their motions, watched a proper opportunity 

to give the blow he deſigned. He obſeryed, that Nab:is uſed 
to ride from one wing of the phalanx to the other, guarded 
only by three or four horſemen. This made him form a de- 
ſign of aſſaſſinating him in fight of his troops when under 
arms. Accordingly having fixed with himſelf a day for the 
execution of ſo deſperate an attempt, he waited on the tyrant 
to the place of the rendezvous, and there, while Nabis was bu- 
ſy in exerciſing his phalanx, he ſtept aſide to his thirty horſe- 
men, and told them, that he ſhould ſoon ſtand in need both 


of their courage and addreſs ; Keep your eyes, ſaid he, fix- 


ed upon me, and whatever you ſhall ſee me take in hand, be 
ſure to finiſh it, if you care to ſee your country again and your 


Nabis 
murdered 
by the E- 
_ tolians. + 


relations. He ſaid no more, but returned to attend the king 
as uſual. At length, as Nabis was riding from one place to 
another with great ſpeed, guarded only by two or three horſe- 
men, Alexamenes ſeized on the deſired opportunity, and with 
his lance wounded the king's horſe. Then the thirty to- 


ans, without deliberating on the matter, flew in, and diſ- 


patched him before any one could come to his aſſiſtance. His 
guards were ſo ſurpriſed, that, inſtead of ſeizing the aſſaſſins, 
they ſtood gazing at the king's dead body, which lay on the 
ground covered with wounds. But Alexamenes heading the 
Atelian infantry, which was poſted in the left wing of the La- 
cedemonian phalanx, haſtened to the capital, and entering it 
without oppoſition began to plunder the tyrant's palace. As 
Nabis was equally hated by his citizens and ſoldiers, his death 


would have been generally approved of, it the Ætelian had 


_ convened the aſſembly, and made a ſpzech ſuitable to the oc - 


caſion. But the love of plunder prevailed over all other con- 


ſiderations ; and Alexameones, contrary to all rules of prudence, 


ſpent the remainder of the day and the whole night in ſearch- 


ing ior the treaſures of the murdered king. In the mean time 
the Lacedemuoniun, recovering themſelves from their ſurpriſe, 
were ugly provorcd to fer the ie antient palace of their kings 

| ranfacke. 


for want of a better leader putting at their head a young 


| whereof the name was ſcarce known when the Spartans ruled Je Sue. 


tants of Chaleis, hearing that Thoas had hired a great many 
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ranſacked by a treacherous aſſaſſin, as if their city had been 
taken by ſtorm. Wherefore the whole city ran to arms, and 


child of the blood royal, they fell upon the Ztolians, who 
were ſtraggling about the city in qucſt of booty, and put 
them all to the ſword. Alexamenes was killed in the palace, 
and thoſe few that made their eſcape were ſeized by the ma- 
giſtrates of Arcadia, and condemned to flavery. Such was | 
the reſult of the attempt upon Lacedemon. Philoparmen no | 
ſooner heard of the death of the tyrant and his aſſaſſin, but he 
haſtened to Lace lemon, and finding all things there in the ut- 


moſt confuſion, he aſſembled the people, and exhorted them 


* 
* 2 


. . 4 L d - 

to recover their antient liberty. They followed his advice, m ag 
mon joins 
and readily joined in the Achean league. Thus the antient ; 1 


kingdom of Sparta becime a ener of a commonwealth, chæan 


over all Greece u. 

As for Thoas, he failed in his attempt upon Calis, the The to- 
magiſtrates of that city, who were ſtrongly attached to the lians fail 
Romans, having received timely notice of the deſign, and put Ae en 
the city in a condition to ſuſtain a long ſiege. The inhabi- Chal * 

ꝛalcis. 
tranſports in order to carry over troops to their iſland, ſent a 
meſſenger to him; defiring to know for what reaſon he was 

oing to commit hoſtilities in their territories ; | the AÆtolian 
anſwered, that his only deſign was to deliver Eubæa from the 
Romans, who domineered more inſolently over it than the 
Macedonians had ever done. But the inhabitants replied, that : 
they neither found their liberties abridged, nor needed any 
avenger or deliverer from the Romans, fince they feared nc 
danzer, nor apprehended any injury, from them. This diſ- 
concerted the meaſures of the A T.tolian, who had pla iced all 
hopes of ſucceſs in a ſudden attack. Wherefore finding that 
proper preparations were made for his reception, he retired 

much diſſatisfied at his ang | in an attempt upon a city, which 
would have made him maſter of the whole iſland, and opencd 
a way for Antizchus into Attica *. 

Flaminius, who the n reſided at Criutb, being . 
that the #tolians had made rliemfelees maſters of Demetrins 
in The//aly, took upon hi m to recover it to\the 2 par: 
He firtt wrote to Enzu;, privior of Th Hav, detiring hi Fr 
to arm all the young men 1 the coun try hen he charg- 
ed Villius to go to Demetrias, 6D inform himſelf 48 the 2 
foot of the diſpuſition of the inhabitants. Accordingly Ts 
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embarked on a quinqueremis, and came in ſight of Demetrias. 
The report of his arrival raiſed a great commotion among the 
inhabitants, who ran in crouds to the port to ſee him. But 
the Roman, without any concern at ſeeing crouds about him, 
addreſſed Euryl:chus the chief magiſtate in this manner: Can 
the Romans reckon the people of Demetrias among their allies 
or no? Am received here as a friend or not? The magi- 

| ſtrate anſwered, that his fellow citizens were attached to 
Rome ; but at the fame time he let him know, that his pre- 
ſence might diſturb the repoſe of a city that was jealous ot its 
liberty; which was in effect telling him in a gentle manner, 

that he would not admit him into Demetrias. And indeed 
Eurylochus had already declared for Antiochus, and the inhabi- 
tants, ſeduced by his counſels, had juſt then concluded a league 
with the Ætolians againſt Rome. Villius underſtood by Eu- 
rylochus's diſcourſe, that he could not, without danger, ap- 
pear among the people ; and the interview ended with ſevere 


reproaches on both ſides; the Roman upbraided the Demectrians cc 
with ingratitude, fince they owed their liberty to Rome, and ce 
the Demetrians reproached the Romans with injuſtice, haugh- 60 
tineſs, and ambition. Villius therefore was obliged to put to 60 
ſea again; but before he re- embarked, turning to the multi- "M 
tude that were purſuing him with great noiſe and menaces, 

I plainly ſee, ſaid he, the ftorm that will fall upon your t] 
<< heads; your misfortunes will convince you, when it is too t 


late, that none, who provoke the Romans, eſcape with 
% impunity”. Flaminius, upon the return of Villius and his 
report, laid aſide all thoughts of bringing the Demetrians back 
to their old alliance. > — 

On the other hand, Thies, having failed in his attempt up- 
on Chalcis went ſtrait to Autiochus, and preſſed him to delay 
no longer his ſetting out for Greece. At the ſame time he diſ- 

ſuaded him from ſending Hannibal with an army into [taly, 
inſinuating, that the Carthagiuian would aflume to himiclf all 
tae glory of ſuch anenterprize. As this fell in with the Syri- 
an's ſuſpicious and jealous temper, he entirely dropped the de- 
ſign, to which he was before well inclined. And now it be- 
ing reſolved, that Greece ſhould be the only ſeat of war, the 
Ling pitched upon Demetrias for the place where he ſhould 
Lind. Having therefore got every thing ready for his depar- 
ture, he embarked with an army conſiſting only of ten thou- 
tand foot, five hundred horſe, and fix elephants, ſuch a ſmall 
body of men wies no-ways ſuitable to the majeſty of ſo great 
2 king, nur anſyered the expectations of his Greeb-allies : but 


* Fiem, ibid. c. 39. | 
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theſe were all the troops he had ready; Polyxenidas indeed, 
one of his generals, was ordered into Aſia to draw together 
the reſt of his forces, and lead them into Europe. The 


king Anti 
landed at Pteleum in Phtbiotis, and from thence marched to atiochus 
Demetrias. Here the heads of the Ætolian nation waited up- Greece. 


on him, and invited him to Lamia, one of their cities, where 
a general aſſembly was convened to receive him. Being in- 
troduced to the diet, he made an harangue, wherein he told 
them, that his cagerneſs to comply with their requeſt had in- 
duced him to leave ia, before he had made the neceſſary 
preparations for ſuch an expedition; that his zeal for their de- 
liverance had made him even forgetful of his own dignity ; 
that their expectations ſhould be fully anſwered next ſpring ; 
and that as ſoon as the ſeas were paſſable, they ſhould ſee all 
Greece covered with armies, and their harbours filled with 
fleets. He concluded with theſe words; I will ſpare nei- 
ther fatigues nor expences, I will expoſe my perſon, to 
c the greateſt dangers, to re-eſtabliſh you in the full enjoy- 
ce ment of your liberties : Rome has enſlaved you, but Syria 
« offers you a deliverer; let us then ſhare the trouble be- 
« tween us; do you furniſh proviſions, I will find men and 
„ arms . „ N 

THis ſpeech was received with great applauſe, and when 
the king was withdrawn, it was debated in the aſſembly, what 
title they ſhould give him, and in what character he ſhould 
act in Ætolia. The molt judicious ſaw plainly, that Antio- 
chus, inſtead of a real and preſent aſſiſtance, gave them little 
more than bare hopes and promiſes, and therefore were for 
having him act only as a mediator between Rome and Ætolia. 
But this being rejected by a great majority, the opinion of 
Theas prevailed, which was, that the king ſhould be ho- 
noured with the title of generaliſſimo or commander in chief 
of all the Greek armies againit Rome. Then a council of thir- 
ty perſons was appointed, to whom the king might have re- 
courſe on all occaſions. The firſt ſtep he took by their advice 
was to enter into a negotiation with Cha/c:s, a city which 
was famous for its affection to the Romans. In a conference 
which was held between the Ælolians and Chaicidians at Sal- 
zanza, the former uſed their utmoſt efforts to dra that impor- 
tant city into an alliance with Autigchus, but without renoun- 
cing the friendſhip of the Romans; they declared, that che 
king of Syria was come into Gree, not to make it the feat 
of war, but to deliver it from flaver“; that nothing could be 
more advantageous to the cities of CH than to live in ami- 


Idem, ibid. ©. 42 —44 
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ty both with Antiochus and the Romans, ſince the one would 
by that means be a check on the other; that if they withſtood 
the advantageous offers of ſuch a mighty monarch, they might 
ſoon repent it, the Romans on whom they depended, being 
at a great diſtance, and the king at their gates *. 

Mictio, one of the chief men of Chalcis, replied ; that he 
could not imagine what people Autiochus was come to deliver, 
and for whoſe ſake he had left his kingdom and croſſed over into 
Greece; that as for the inhabitants of Chalcis, they had no oc- 
caſion for a deliverer, ſince they were free; nor of a defender, 
fince they enjoyed the ſweets of peace under the protection of 
Rome; that they did not refuſe the friend{hip of Antiochus 
and the Ætolians; but if tfey would ſhew themſelves friends, 
the beſt proof they could give at preſent of their friendſhip 
was to leave the iſland, fince they were fully determined nei- 
ther to admit them into their city, nor make any alliance with 
them, but in conjunction with the Romans. 

Tuts anſwer being brought to the king on board his ſhip, 


where he had continued during the conference, he thought it 


adviſcable to return to Demetrias, not having a ſufficient num- 
ber of troops with him to make an attempt upon the city. 
He was not at all pleaſed with his Ætolian counſellors, ſeeing 
the firſt ſtep they had made him take proved ſo inglorious. 
But Thoas appeaſed him with the hopes of gaining over Amy- 


nander king of the Athamanes, with the Beotians and Achæ- 
ans, who, ſaid he, are all diſſatisfied with the proceedings of 


the Romans. Accordingly negotiations were ſet on foot, and am- 
baſſadors diſpatched to theſe three powers. The Achæan diet, 
which was held at Egium, gave audience to the ambaſſadors 


of the Ætolians and Antiochus, in the preſence of Flaminius. 


The Syrian ambaſſador, who ſpoke firſt, expatiated on the 
irreſiſtible power of his maſter ; he declared with an empha- 
ticai tone of voice, that a numberleſs multitude of horſe-men 
were croſſing the Helleſpont, conſiſting partly of cuiraſhers 
in impenetrable armour, and partly of bow-men, who diſ- 


charged their darts with as much ſkill and dexterity, when 


they turned their backs, as when they faced their enemy : to 
the cavalry, which alone was ſufficient to overpower all the 
forces of Europe, he added more numerous bodies of infantry, 


the Dabæ, the Medes, the Ehmæans, the Caduſii. &c. | 
names never before heard in Greece, and therefore, as he | 
thought, more terrible; with regard to the fleet, he aſſured 


them, that it would over-ſpread all the coaſts, and fill all the 


ports of Greece: concerning money, it was, he ſaid, needleſs 


* Liv. ibid. c. 45, * Idem, ibid, c. 47 
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to mention the immenſe ſums which Antiochus poſſeſſed, ſince 
they knew that the kingdom of Aſia had always abounded with 
gold. In the cloſe of his ſpeech he addreſſed the Achzans, 
telling them, that though his maſter was come from the moſt 
remote parts of the eaſt, purely to reſtore Greece to its free- 
dom, yet he did not require, that the Achæans ſhould take up 
arms againſt Rome, but only defired them to ſtand neuter, 
and treat both parties as friends, aſſuring them, that their 
neutrality ſhould ſcreen them and their country from the ma- 
ny calamities that threatened Greece b, "EM 
Archidamus, the Ætolian ambaſſador, ſpoke to the ſame ef- Infolent 
fect, adviſing the Achezans to fit only as ſpectators of a war, ſpeech of 
which muſt bring utter deſtruction upon Rome; then growing Archida- 
inſenſibly warmer, he launched out into invectives and reproach- mus the 
E es againſt the Romans in general, and Flaminius in particular; Etolian, 
he called them an ungrateful people, who had forgot that before the 
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they owed to the valour of the Ætolians not only the victor) 1 

f they had gained over Philip, but their general's life, and the“ 

: ſafety of the army. For what great exploits, continued 

« he, has Flaminius performed during this war? his whole 

4 << time has been ſpent in conſulting the auſpices, in ſacrificing 

4 victims, and offering vows, as though he had been an augur 

4 « or a prieſt, while I expoſed my ſelf to the enemy's darts 

A 66 for his ſake*””. Flaminius heard all theſe reproaches with 

\f | patience, and then reply'd with pleaſantry thus. Attempts Speech of 
a << have now been made, Acheans, to terrify you, with an Flaminiys. _ 
t « enumeration of thoſe nations of Aſia, which are to pour | 
= ec in, like a torrent, upon Greece. This puts me in mind 

5 « of an entertainment, which was made me by a friend of 

4 c mine in Chalcis, who is a man of humour, and treats his 

. ec gueſts very elegantly. He invited me to a banquet at a 
bh « time of year when venison was very ſcarce, and yet there 
irs | *<< ſeemed to be great plenty of it ſerved up at his table. I 
'c | «+ was ſurprized; but my friend ſmiling told me, that what 
5 << took for veniſon was nothing but hog's fleſh diſguiſed ſe- 

bh “ veral ways, and ſeaſoned with different ſauces. The ſame 
the «© may be ſaid of this mighty king's troops, which have been 
* “ ſo pompouſly extolled and magnified. The Dahæ, the 
4 « Medes, the Cadiſii, the Elymeans, names indeed that are 
ne “ not heard every day in Greece, are all but one nation, and 
3 a nation of ſlaves. Whatever diſguiſes may be uſed, they 
he ec are all but one fort of men; let the ſauce be what it will, 
ifs | 5+ the meat is the ſame. And as for the Atolians, they arc 
« brave only in words; they may amuſe the king of Syria 
10 b Idem, ibid. c. 48. 
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the advantageous offers of e they might 
 koor' repent it, the Romans on "how they gepeuded, being 
* * great diſtance, and the king at their gates *. "4 
Mictio, one of the chief men of Chaleil, 9 ; that * 
could not what people Autiochus was come to deliver, 
and for whoſe ſake be had left his kingdom and crafled over into 
Greece; that as for th inhabitants of Chalczs,. they had no oc- 
caſion for a deliverer, ſince they were free; nor of a defender, 
ſince they enjoyed the ſweets of peace under the. prote tion of 
Rome; that they did not refuſe. che friendſhip. of Antiochus 
and the Ætolianꝭ ;, but if they. would ſhew themſelves friends, 
the beſt. proof they chuld give at preſent of their friendſhip 
was to leave the iſland, fince they were fully determined nei- 
ther to admit them into their ci nor make any. allizpce with 
them, but in conjunction with the Romans *. Fu 
Tuis anſwer being Nn e be his, up, 
where he had continued during the conference, he 2 75 it 
adviſcable to return to'Demetrias, not having a ſufficic 
ber of troops with him to make an attempt” u 
He was not at all pleaſed with his #totian c Ribe, 8 
the firſt ſtep they had made him take proved ſo inglorious. 
But Thoas appeaſed him with the hopes of gaining. over Amy- 
 nander king of the Athamanes, with the Beotians and Acbæ- 
ens, who, {aid he, are all diflatisfied. with the proceedings of 
the Romans. Accordingly negotiations were ſet on foot; and am- 
baſſadors diſpatched to theſe three powers. The Acbgan diet, 
; Which was held at Zgemwn, gave audience to the ambaiſadors 
© 2 in the ence of Flaminius. 
4 The Syrian amhaſſador, who expatiated on the 
I irreſiſtible power of his maſter ; be declared with an cmpha- 
tital tone of voice, that a numberleſs of horſe-men 
were crofling the Helleſpant, cooling partly. of cuiraffiers 
in impenetrable armour, and of bow-men, who diſ- 
charged their darts with as much Win and dexterity, 15 
they turned their bac r as when they faced their enemy: 
the cavalry, which * xp was ſufficient to overpower all the 
forces of Europe, he added more'numerous bodies of infantry, 
4 the Dabæ, the Medes, the Ehmaans, the Cadufer. &c. 
. names never | before heard in Greece; and therefore, as he 
thought, more terrible; with regard to the fleet, he aſſured 
them, that it would over-ſpread all the coaſts, and fill all the 
Ports of Greece : concerning money, it was, he faid, needleſs 
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to mention the immenſe ſums which Antiochus poſſeſſed, ſince 

they knew that the kingdom of Aſia had always abounded with 

gold. In the cloſe of his ſpeech he addreſſed the Aebæans, 

telling them, that though his maſter was come from the moſt 
remote parts of the eaſt, purely to reſtore. Greece to ita free- 

dom, yet he did not require, that the Achæans ſhould take up 

arms againſt Rome, but only defired them to ſtand. neuter, 

and treat both parties as friends, aſſuring them, that their 
neutrality ſhould ſcreen them and their country from the ma- 

ny calamities that threatened Greece bd. 0 He Rs 
 Archidamus, the Ætalian ambaſſador, ſpoke to the ſame ef- Iuſolent 


fect, adviſing the Achæuns to fit only as ſpectators of a war, ſpeech f 


which muſt bring utter deſtruction upon Rome ; then growing Archida- 
inſenſibly warmer, he launched out into invectives and reproach- mus the 
es againſt the Romans in general, and Flaminius in particular; Etolian, 


he called them an ungrateful people, who; had forgot that fee he 


they owed to the valour of the Atalians not only the victory gcban 
they had gained over Philip, but their general's life, and the ©** 
ſafety © of the army. << For what great ' exploits, continued 
performed during this war? his whole 
<<. time has been ſpent in conſulting the auſpices, in ſacrificing 
victims, and offering vows, as though he had been an augur 
« or a prieſt, while I expoſed my ſelf to the enemy's darts 
55: for his ſake?*.. Flaminius heard all theſe reproaches with 


patience, and then reply d with pleaſantry thus. Attempts Speech of 
* have: now been made, Achæant, to terrify you with an Flaminigs. 


<«« enumeration of thoſe nations of. Aſia, which are to pour 
et in like a torrent, upon Greece. This puts me in mind 
ef an entertainment, which was made me by a friend o 


mine in Chalets, who is a man of humour, and treats his 
e gueſts very elegantly. He invited me to a banquet at a 


<<. timei of year when venison was very ſcarce, and yet there 


<< ſeemed to be great plenty of it ſerved up at his table. 1 
e was ſurprized ; but my friend ſmiling told me, that: what 


I took for veniſon was ndthing but hog's fleſh diſguiſed ſe- 
ic veral ways, and ſeaſoned with different ſauces. The ſzme 
<« may be ſaid of this mighty king's troops, which have been 
ly extolled and magnified. The Dabæ, the 
4% Medes, the Cadufii, the Elymeans, names indeed that are 
«© not heard every day in Greece, are all but one nation, and 
«© 2 nation of '{laves:' Whatever diſguiſes may be uſed, they 
c are all but'one fort of men; let the ſauce be what it will, 
ce the meat is the ſame. And as for the #t2ltans, they are 


ce brave only in words; they may amuſe the king of Hria 


b Idem, ibid. C. 48. 
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e with their bragging 
e and I are better acquainted with their character than to 
<< be impoſed upon. _—_— monarch, what a 
< poor figure is he come to make in parts ? His whole 
„ army is not equal to two of our ſmalleſt legions. - And 
« where are the riches which he promiſes 'you ? He has 
<<. been obliged, at his firſt arrival, to beg of the Xtelian diet 
<< proviſions and money. From thence he rambled to Chal- 
<« tis, which he was obliged to leave with i The 
% Ftolians have very injudiciouſly given credit to — 
| and Antiechus ſhewed as little judgment in believing the 
„ Atolians. This ought to teach you not to be impoſed 


c upon, but to put all your confidence. in the Romans, the 
4 effects of 


whoſe friendſhip you have fo often experienced. 
„ When they demand ef you a neutrality, they invite-you 
c to become a prey to both parties, and to ſuffer all the 
22 ooo 


=Y " = oF 


TIE Aalen withous hefltacicn declrad:for the Remone, 


and: refolved uo made war upon; Hitiorhan aid - the Aae ern. 


They immediately fent five hundred men to reinforce the ga- 


riſon of Chalcis, CAUSE n mais e which began 
r ſatisfaQtion | 


to waver. 
Antiochus and the Etelions — 


from the Baetiaws, Who eld their 


chat they 


Tux king of Syria having thus ſolicited in vain, either. by 
his ambaſſadors or in perfor; moſt of the Greet ftates to join 

in alliance with him, retired at laſt to Demetrias, where he 
held 2 council of war on the operations of the enſuing cam- 


paign. Hannibal, who was invited to it with all the chief 
commanders of the army 


firſt, ad- 


Y. am. amr 1 


viſed the'king, before he he undertook any 
utmoſt endeavours to gain over Philip of 


Greece. But if Philip ſhould refuſe to take up arms: 
Nome, in that caſe he was of opinion, that the king 


fend his fon Selexcus at the head of an army into Macedon, 
and by that means prevent him from lending any aſſiſtance to 
the Romans. F ˙» A PRs 


_ © Idem, ibid. c. 49. lten, Bwl e. . 


and 


would come to no reſolution till Antiechus ay was on the 
frontiers of Bavtiad, 


g elſe, to uſe his 
den ; which, 
he faid,' was fo important a ſtep, that coald they but ſucceed 
in it, they might withdut much ado become maſters of all 


a—_ Lay i „ ing n. as CTR © at i; a it |. 
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and maintained, as he had always done; that the only way to 
defeat the Romans was to ſend an army into Italy. nd 
Tux council could not but approve of what Hannibal ſaid, Antiochus 
but at the ſame time the Ætolians diverted the king from verge by 
following his opinion, pretending that if be purſued the Car- fir ro. 
thaginian's plan, all the glory would be aſcribed to him, and Ew 
that ſince Antiochus had already taken another | courſe, and 1 fr, 
was in Greece, it would be highly diſreputable in him to al- of Hanni- 
ter his meaſures. In the council it was reſolved, that the pal. 
king ſhould again attempt the winning over of Chalcis, and 
accordingly he ſet out again for that place. On his march 


he detached Menippus, one of his generals, with three thou- 


ſand men to intercept a body of five hundred Romans which 


Flaminius had ſent, under the command of Mictio the Chal- 
cidian, to reinforce the garifon of Chalcis. Menippus came 


upon them unexpectedly, while they were amuſing them- 
ſelves in viewing the rarities of a dedicated to Apollo in 
the neighbourhood of Tanagra (M). Neither the ſanctity 
of the place, which enjoyed the privileges of an aſylum, nor 
the friendſhip that ſtill ſubſiſted between Antiochus and the 
republic, war not being yet declared, protected them from 
the fury of the Syrians ; they were attacked in the very tem- 
ple and grove of Apollo, moſt of them put to the ſword, 


and fifty taken priſoners; a few of them eſcaped with their 
leader Mictio, who in a ſmall boat got ſafe to Chalcis. This 
was the firſt time Antiochus drew his ſword in theſe parts; 


but by ſhedding Roman blood he made himſelf the aggreſſor, 


and gave Rome a new right to declare him an enemy. The 


Syrian, fluſhed with this ſmall advantage, became more bold 
and enterprizing ; he advanced at the head of fix thouſand 
men to the Euripus, where he had ordered his fleet to at- 
tend him, and appeared the ſecond time before Chalcis. This 
city was rent into factions, and, now the /Etolian party pre- 
vailing, Mictio and Xenolcides, with ſuch other citizens as 


perſiſted in their attachment to the Romans, were commanded 
do depart, and the city opened her gates to Anticchus. Ihe 


© Idem, ibid. c. 4. 


(M) Tanagra, a city of Baotiz on the banks of the 4A/opus, five 
miles diſtant from the Ezripus, is now called 4natoria. The temple 
dedicated to Apollo, and called Delium, was built on the coaſt of 
Baeotia, between the city of Aulis and the mouth of the Aſapus, a- 


bout five miles from Tanagra (4). 


(4). Strabo, J. ix. 55 
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example of the capital was followed by the whole iſland, and 


all Eubea ſubmitted to the Syrian, who from that time made 
Chalcis the place of his ado. He ſpent the winter there, 


_ ſending deputies to all the free ſtates of Greece to court their 


__ friendſhip. His power began now to be formidable; where- 


1 


greſi 


Antio- 
chus? 4 


Greece. 


tiochus, encam 


. : Fey 


kingdom of: Arbamania under 


fore the Eleans, the A pirots, the Baeatians, and the Atha- 
manes readily joined him, renouncing their alliance with 
Rome. The Athamanes were prevailed upon to join him by 
Philip the regent of —— We was a pretender to the 
crown of Macedont (N). 

AN p now the time dra 


tiochus advanced to Lariſſa, and from thence fammoned 
his allies to ſend their troops to the neighbourhood of Phere, 
where they were to rendezvous. While he was waiting here 
for the arrival of the confederate troops, he made a very impo- 
litic ſtep, which was the taking the of Athamania with 


him to the [plains of C „ where the Macedonians, 
who had been killed when. Philip was overcome, lay ſtill un- 


buried. He thought, that the pretended king of: Macedon, 
by procuring their obſequies to be performed, might gain 
the affections of the Macedonians. But this ſerved only to 


exaſperate the true king of Macedon, who immediately gave 


the Romans notice of the brogrels Antiochu was * in 


N Greece®, 


TE king of Syria being reinforced with the troops of his 


allies, and having no enemies to reſiſt him, laid fiege to Phe- 


re, which after a vigorous reſiſtance was forced to ſurrender. 


From Pher he advanced to Lariſſa, and while he was deli- 


ting whether he ſhould lay fiege to it or not, news was 


f — him, that a body of Romans was arrived at Gonni, 


a city about twenty miles from Lariſſa. Claudius, who 
commanded this fmall detachment, in order to deceive An- 


ped in a much larger camp than was neceſſary 
for ſo ſmall a ak roms, r t ons, 


8 jbid. c. 5. Pol xs. legat. 22. 


(N) 4 4 of the 8 had — at Megale- 


3 galls, a woman named Apamia, a native of Maceden, who was ſaid 
to be deſcended. from Alexander the Great. The father of Apamia, 
who alſo bore the name of Alexander, 


ve out among the Megals- 
the kingdom of Aacedor. 


Apamia, who, P. governed the 
ks ENDED mere 


folitant, that le was the true heir 
The brother of | 


And Aztiochus gained over — promiſing to reſtore him to | 
that 


de throne of his anceſtors, _ 


wing near to take the field, An 


5 Liv. . Pol vr. | 
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that Antiochus, believing a numerous army of Romans was 
ready to fall upon him, decamped with: great precipitation, 
and returned to Ghalcis, ich cy prof — as fatal to him 
as Capua had been to Hannibal. For there, though he was Chalcis | 
advanced in being above fifty, he ſaffered himſelf to prove; f- 1 
be ſhamefully: captivated by the charms. of a fair Ghalcidian: tal tro Au- 7 
She was the daughter of one of the chief citizens of Chalcis, tiochus. 
named Cleoptolemus, in whoſe houſe the king lodged, and a 
young woman of great virtue. The king therefore was ob- 
| liged to diſcloſe his paſſion, not to her only, but likewiſe to 
her father, and deſire his conſent to marry her. The dif- 
proportion of her age and condition to thoſe of the king's, 
made Cleoptolemus fear, that his daughter would ſoon repent 
her advancement to ſo high a ſtation, and therefore was very 
unwilling to grant the king his requeſt. But Antiochus to 
the paſſion of a lover joined the — of a ſovereign, and ; 
then the father was obliged to acquieſce ; and the nuptials "= 
were celebrated with regal magnificence, and all the ſecurity 
of the moſt peaceable times. The king was now ſo taken 
up with his young queen, that he ſeemed to forget Rome, 
Greece, and Syria. | Neither the im t war he was en- 
ggnaged in, nor the defence of his allies, nor the preſervation 
of the glory he had already acquired, affected him in the 
leaſt. His unſeaſonable love was become a ſtanding topic of 
rallery in all converſations, his allies made loud complaints, | 
the die „ being kept ina ſtate of inaction, began to mutiny, 
and de en themſelves to expreſs great uneaſineſs. But 
2 Ing, inſenſible to every thing but his paſſion, which en- 
groſſed K. whole man, ſpent the reſt of the winter in feaſt- 
ing and rejoicings; and the ill example of the court infected 
the officers, and even the common ſoldiers, of the Syrian 
army :] diſcipline was neglected, their bodies were weaken- 
ed, and the whole _ abandoned themſelves to idleneſs and 
debauchery e 
WIꝭIIE 1 was thus loſt i in u plaafuren at Cbalcis, 
"Rome kept a watchful eye over him. A hundred quinqueremes 
were fitted out to ſcour the eaſtern ſeas, and after the elections 1 
were over, and a regulation made of the troops that were to | 
ſerve this year, war was formally declared againſt Antiochus. 
Then the new conſuls, P. Cornelius Scipio Nafica and A. 
Acilius Glabrio, drew lots for their provinces, and Greece fell 
to the latter, who ſet out in the beginning of May for Brun · 
duſium, whence he ſet fail for Greece, and, crotling the lani- 
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number of twenty thouſand foot, two thouſand horſe, and 
who was encamped near Pellinaa u man. and with his 


The Hiſtory of Etolia. Book I. 
an ſea, landed his forces, without the leaſt oppoſition, to the 


fifteen elephants.” He immediately ſent bis infantry to Bæbiut, 


cavalry he marched to. L:mnaea, another 
which the king of Macedon was beſieging. 

ces ſurrendered to the conſul at diſcretion, and in Pellinaa 
was taken Philip the to the crown of Macedon. Ihe 
king in derifion called him brother, ordered him to be ſaluted 
king, and conducted him to the conſul, who put him in irons 
and ſent him to Rome. Then the Romans and Macedonians 
parted, to ſpread the terror of their arms in different places. 
The king 


gy. He loved his new wife Eubia to adoratian; but his rea- 


fon, pointing out to him the ſhameful figure a man of his 


| he determined to leave Chalcis and draw nearer to Aale. 
This obliged him to aſſemble all the troops he had diſperſed 
over Greece, and join them in one army. All the Syrian 


hundred horſe. With theſe he advanced to the confines af 
Ætolia, in hopes of powerful ſuccours from thence-; but he 
was diſappointed ; for the Ætolian chiefs could not raiſe above 

four thouſand men, who were for the moſt part their own cli- 
ents and vaſlals. Antiochus was then ſenſible that he had been 


diſappointment, he purſued his meaſures. He knew, that 


years and character muſt make in being thus taken up * 


youthful pleaſures, at laſt got the better of his — ; 


troops amounted to no more than ten thauſand foot and five 


impoſed upon by Thoas; but, this 


the Romen army had paſſed the Sperchivs, and was ravaging 


Antiochus 
{ertes 
hermo- 


| have been able to force the Lacedemonians, if be had not or- 


Phthiotis. To prevent therefore their entering Acbaia by 
way of Locris, and at the ſame time to ſecure himſelf 


againſt the attacks of the enemy, he ſeized a pals already 
famous in hiſtory, called Thermopy/as. This paſs was not a- 


bove l and bounded on one ſide by the 


ſea, and on the other by mount Oeta. The king { 


the natural fortifications of the place with trenches and ram- 


And as he was not ignorant, that Xerxzes would not 


dered ſome of his troops to climb up the mountains, and from 


thence ruſh down upon the enemy, he detached two thouſand 
 Mitolians to ſeize the ſummits of mount Oeta, whick were 


neareſt his camp. | 


LI. wil 6. 15, Appian. in Syriacis, c. 96. 


made himſelf maſter of all Athamania, Aminander - 
having retired with his wife and children into Epirus; and 

the conſul ſoon reduced all Theſſaly. This furprizing pro- 
greſs of the Romans rouſed at laſt Antiochus aut of his lethar- 


Te 
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Tas Roman general was informed of the prudent pre- 
cautions which Auriochus had taken, and was under no ſmall 
concern. To endeavour to drive the enemy from paſſes, 
where ſcarce ten armed men could march a-breaſt was a 
dangerous attempt; to follow the example of Terres, and 
climb over the mountains, was impracticable, the tops of the 
mountains being guarded by two thouſand Etolians. In this 
perplexity he had recourſe to the famous Cato, who, being 
tired with the. of the bar, had rouſed up his mar- 
tial ſpirit, and now ſerved in the troops in no higher a ſtati- 
on than that of a legionary tribune. This brave and prudent 
warrior extricated the — 4 out of his difficulties, by offer- 
ing to diſlodge the Ætolians from their advantageous ' poſt. 
As this enterprize was of no leſs dificulty than importance, 
the conſul thought proper to join L. Valerius, one of his 
lieutenants, with Cato in the execution of it. The former 
was ordered to march againſt that body of ÆEtolians, which 
was encamped on the ſummit, called Tichrus, and the latter 
againſt thoſe; who were on the other, named Callidromus, 
— repulſed hy the ZEzolians, and forced to retire ; 

but Cato, after ugtergoung inexpreſſble fatigues and dangers, Zur i; dif 
got at laſt; to the top of the mountain, and charged the to- lodged and 
lians with ſuch reſolution, that he obliged them to abandon — | 
2 — and fly for refuge to the valley. In the mean time 
of the army was warmly engaged with Antio- 
_ but — not with all their valour force the Syrian's en- 
trenchment. Acilius did wonders, but great numbers of his 
men being either killed or wounded, the reſt b to be diſ- 
heartened, when the conſul all on a ſudden ſpied Cato half 
way down the hill, and the ZEtolians flying before him. 
This ſight inſpired- the Romans with new vigour, and ſtruck 

no {mall terror into the Syrians, who had behaved during the 

action with incredible Sher, and ſtill maintained their ground, 

till Cato, attacking the camp in its weakeſt part, put an end 

to the diſpute. The king, having received a blow on the 

mouth with a tone, turned his horſe about — fled. His ex- 
ample was followed by the whole army Every one ſhifting for 

himſelf, and leaving the paſſes open for the Romans, who did | 

not purſue them, being taken ju ge plundering the camp, „ = 

where they found a rich booty *. .Y 
Tux nextday early in morning the conſul marched to Ela- 

tia, whither Antiochus had firſt retired. But before the arri- 

val of — bends from thence, and had 


* Liv, ibid, e, 19, 
ot 


chur may be faid to have loſt his whole 


be Hiſtory of Fitolia, - © Boox . 
got fafe to Chalcis with five hundred horſe. All the infantry, 
being too much tired to follow the king in his flight, were 
ſurpriſed by the Roman horſe and cut in pieces; ſo that Antio- 


of ee ee and in the purſuit (O). The conſul continued 


his march through Bæotia to the Euripur with a delign to 


drive Antiocbus from Chalcis, and recover the iſland of E ubeea. 
The Bwotians had declared for Antiochus, and therefore being 
ſeized with terror at the ſight of the conſular ariny, they 7 
peared before Acilius in the attire of fupplicants, ar | 

conſul ſpared both their lives and lands, not ſuffering his ſol- 
diers to commit any hoſtilities, except at Coromga, where, by 
a public edit of the Beotian diet, a ſtatue had been erected 
to Antiochus. Aft this re legionaries were ſo provoked, that 
Acilius could not reſtrain them; the city was plundered, and 


the tetritory laid wWaſte. When the conſulze army appeared 


= 


Antiochus before Chalcir, Aifiorhus, embarked wien his new queen, ſet 


_ teaves 
Chalcis. 


-” r= 2 | | 3 1 
Bronx the conſul beſieged the city in form, he ſummon- 
ed the gariſon and the inhabitarits to furrender; repreſenting, 


fail for Ain, and retired to Epbeſnt. Upon his departure 


Chalcis opened her gates to the Ramamt, and all Eubea ſol- 


lowed the example of the capital. Mtiilingthen returned to 


| Thermeſyle,' and from thence continual March to Fra- 
kept for Anti. 
* n 


r A 'T 2.3 
. Auen. , 11 , 


clea (P); which two thouſand Ztoliany ft 


that they could expect no relief from aj fugitive king; that all 
Greece had a-new declared for Rome ; that it was not too late 
to have recourſe to the clemency of the Romans ; and that he 


would look upon their delivering up of the city as an un- 
_ queſtionable proof of a ſincere repentance.  Damocyrtus, who 


had told Flaminius that he would give him on the banks of 


the Tyber a copy of the decree inviting Antiochus into Greece, 


was governor of the place; and by his means the Atoliant, 
2s well as the inhabitants, reſolved ie hold out to the laſt. 


The conſul therefore Was Gbliged to have recourſe to force, 


A ca$ 1 > „ [3.34 
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(o) Yalerixe of Antium, according to Leg, greatly magnified | 
| the king's loſs ; for he wrote that forty thouſand Syrians were killed 


upon the ſpot, and five thouſand taken priſoners (5). r 
This city, called Heraclra Trachynia, ſtood between the Sper- 
chius and the Aſophus, near the gulf of Zeiton, and about forty 


| furlongs diſtant from Thermopyl (6). 


(5) Liv. J. 36. c. 19. 9 Strabo J. 9. Thucyd. 1. 3. 


army, in the action 
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ſelf 
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ſelf maſter of it. Heraclea was fortified by nature and art, 
and in a condition to make a long and vigorous defence. The 


CHAP. 20. 


conſul having inveſted the city on all ſides, began to bat- 


ter it night and day with a great number of warlike machines, 
which diſc ſhowers of darts and ſtones on the beſieged. 
The tolians on the other hand maintained their poſts with 
inexpreſſible courage, haraſſed the Romans with frequent ſal- 
lies, ſet fire to their engines, and, by letting down iron hooks 
from the wall, rendered their battering rams quite uſeleſs. 
The aggreſſors no ſooner opened a breach by undermining 

the wall, but the beſieged made vigorous ſallies, keeping the 
Romans employed till their companions within repaired the 


breach. Thus they held out forty days againſt the inceſſant 


attacks of the whole conſular army. The great number of 
the beſiegers leſſened their fatigues ; but the beſieged were em- 
ployed night and day, the whole gariſon being ſcarce ſufficient 
for the conſtant defence of the place. The conſul being ſen- 


ſible that the Ætolians could hardly be overcome with fatigues 


and watchings, reſolved to give ſome relaxation, but with a 
view the more effectually to deceive them. He commanded 
a ſtop to be put to the attacks at twelve every night, and did 
not renew them till nine in the morning. The Ætolians, be- 
ing perſuaded that the Romans were as much exhauſted as 
themſelves, retired at the ſame time, and did not return to 


the walls till they had refreſhed themſelves with ſome hours 
continued this practice for ſome time; but 


reſt. They 
the conſul all on a ſudden ordered Sempronius to attack 


the citadel at three in the morning, not doubting but the 


noiſe would draw all the gariſon thither. 
the tolians being waked, haſtened to the caſtle, and the 
Romans at the ſame time aſſaulted with great vigour the 
town, but were repulſed by the Ætolians in three ſucceſſive 
attacks. Acilius had ordered his legionaries to attack the town 
on all ſides, except that which joined the ſuburbs. There he 
had placed a ſtrong detachment among the ruins of the demo- 
liſhed houſes, with orders not to tir till they heard the fignal. 
He imagined, that the beſieged would draw off their men from 
that place, which was not attacked, to defend the others. And 


Accordingly 


ſo it happened, the beſiegers left this place quite undefended, 


which the conſul perceiving, gave the ſignal agreed on, and 
the legionaries mounted the wall without any oppoſition. 
The beſieged hearing a ſhout on the rampart believed the city 
was taken, and fled with great precipitation to the citadel. Aci- 
lius ſuffered the city to be plundered, not ſo much out of a 
ſpirit of revenge, as to reward the ſoldiers, who had not as yet 
bcen allowed to plunder any of the cities they had 

Vor. VI. . The 


taken. 
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The pillaging of the city took them up from break of day 
till noon, when the conſul marched againſt the citadel, which, 
as it was not ſufficiently ftocked with proviſions to maintain 
ſuch a number of men, women, and children, as had fled 
thither for refuge, ſoon ſurrendered at diſcretion. The to- 
lians threw themſelves upon the clemency of the Romans, and 
by way of preliminary delivered up into the conſul's hands 
their leader Damocritus, who probably was fent to Rome, 
with the other captives of the conquered nations u. 


From Heraclea the conſul marched to Lamia, a ftrong 


place fituated on a rock about ſeven miles diſtant. The troops 
of king Philip had begun the fiege at the ſame time that the 
Romans ſet down before Heraclea. As the two cities were 
near each other, and Lamia ſtood on an eminence, the Ma- 
cedonians and Romans could diſcover, each from their own 
camp, what progreſs was made in the other. Hence aroſe an 
emulation between the two armies, which ſhould reduce their 
city firſt. The works were carried on by both with the ut- 
moſt vigour ; but as the Macedonians could not, according 
to their cuſtom, undermine the walls, the city being placed 
on a rock, the Romans took Heraclea before the Macedonians 
had made any conſiderable pr in the ſiege of Lamia. 
Philip indeed did not at firſt aſſiſt in perſon, being prevented 
by an indiſpoſition; but he no ſooner recovered, than he went 
to pay a viſit to Acilius, who was then encamped at Ther- 
mopylæ, and congratulated him on his victory. From the 
conſul's camp Philip haſtened to Lamia to purſue the ſiege; 
dut he had not the ſatisfaction of taking the place, the Lami- 
ans chuſing rather to ſubmit to the Romans, in hopes of 
* their liberty, than to receive the Macedonian 
* * 
7 Br FORE Heraclea and Lamia were beſieged, the Atolians 
had ſent an embaſſy to Antiochus then at Epheſus. Thoas, 
who was at the head of it, endeavoured, purſuant to his in- 


ſtructions, to engage the king to draw together his troops, 


and return into Europe. He repreſented, that if the war 
was not carried on with vigour in Greece, he would ſoon fee 
the Romans in the heart of his dominions. What he ſaid was 
not improbable, and therefore determined Antiochus to ſend 
immediately into AÆtalia confiderable ſums, and give orders 


for the aſſembling of his forces. Thoas he kept with him, 
who was very glad to continue at court, and there have an 


opportunity of preſſing the king to fulfil his promiſes. Thus 
the Ætolians were wholly bent upon renewing the war before 
the taking of the two above-mentioned cities ; but the reduc- 
= Liv. ibid. c. 25. u Idem, ibid. c. 26. : 
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tion of theſe abated their ardor, and now nothing was talked 
of in their aſſemblies, but of concluding a peace. They ſent 
ambaſſadors to the conſul to make propoſals, but he received 
them with the air of a conqueror. I have other buſineſs 
on my hands, ſaid he, than to hear you; go back to your 
« diet at Hypata, whither I will ſend Valerius Flaccus to 
c treat with you: make your propoſals to him, and in the 
«« mean time I grant you a ten days truce o“. 

Valerius and the ambaſſadors ſet out together for Hypata, 


where the general aſſembly was held. The diet ſhewed him 
extraordinary honour ; held their ſeſſions at his houſe, and to 


ſhew that they repoſed an entire confidence in him, they deſired 
him to inſtruct them in what manner they ſhould treat with the 
ſenate. Our alliance, faid they, with the republic is very ancient. 
By how many good offices have we ſhewn our attachment to 
Rome ® Here Valerius ſtopped them, and deſired they would not 
mention an alliance, which they had ſo often broken. An hum- 


ble ſubmiſſion, ſaid he, will have more effect on the conſul and 
ſenate, than a vain oſtentation of your ſervices. The diet 


ſeemed to pay a great regard to the wholeſome advice of Va- 
lerius, and their deputies, putting on an air of humiliation, 


preſented themſelves before the conſul. Phæneas, who was 


their ſpeaker, addrefling the conſul in a mournful tone, began 
his ſpeech by telling him, that all Ætolia, repenting her late 


conduct, threw herſelf on the honour and clemency of the 


Romans, The conſul, without ſuffering him to purſue his 
harangue, immediately replied ; you ſay, Erolia ſurrenders 
herſelf to the Romans; if ſo, deliver up the head of your 
nation, who was the author of your revolt ; put into my hands 
Menetas the Epirat, Amynander king of Athamania, and ſuch 
of the Athamanians as have revolted from us, and taken 
ſanctuary in Etolia. While he was yet ſpeaking, Phenea; 
interrupting him, anſwered with a quite different air and 


tone of voice; You demand more than we promiſed ; we 


threw ourſelves upon your honour, but we did not deliver 
ourſelves up to ſlavery. What you require is neither conſiſt- 
ent with the honour of the A#to/tan nation, nor with the 
| laws and cuſtoms of Greece, What is that to me, replied 
Acilius haughtily, whether my demands are agreeable to your 
cuſtoms and laws, or not? 1 hey are agreeable to the will of 


the Romans, and that is enough. Pheneas was offering to 


ſpeak, when the conſul riſing up, What, ſaid he, do you 
refuſe to obey my orders, and plead your cuſtoms or laws with 
me ? Then turning to the liciors, he ordered them to bring 


o Tlem., ibid. c 27. ; 
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in iron chains and collars, and threatened to put the ambaſſa- 

dors in irons that inſtant, and treat them like rebels and trai- 
tors, unleſs they promiſed to perform what he required. The 
ſight of the chains, and the threats of the angry conſul ſo ter- 
rified them, that neither Phæneas nor his collegues durſt ut- 
ter one word. Valerius, taking their part, del red the con- 
ſul to remember that they were ambaſſadors, and conſequently 
ought not to be treated with all the ſeverity, which their in- 
ſincerity perhaps might deſerve. This encouraged Phœneas 
to repreſent to the conſul in terms of great ſubmiſſion ; That 
neither he, nor the council of the apocleti who had ſent him, 
could obey his orders, without the conſent and approbation 
of the general aſſembly of the whole nation; he therefore 
entreated him to grant them a further truce for ten days, dur- 
ing which time he promiſed to bring him a poſitive anſwer. 
Acilius heard him now with patience, and granted te ful- 


penſion of arms he required p. 


UPo the return of the ambaſſadors, 01 the report which 


they made of the ſevere treatment they had met with, a ge- 


neral aſſembly was convened, to which all the cities of Etalia 
ſent their deputies. Theſe were fired with indignation at the 


bare recital of the preliminaries propoſed by the Romans, and 


all cried out, We are then reduced to ſlavery: Is the king 
of Athamania our ſubject ? Can we diſpoſe of him as we pleaſe, 


and deliver him up to the Romans? Warm debates aroſe, and 
the members of the council could neither agree with the præ- 
tor, nor among themſelves. On one fide the Romans were 


a formidable enemy ; but they had yet taken only two cities : 

on the other Antiochus was a wealthy prince, powerful by 
ſea and land, and a declared enemy to the Romans. While 
they were in this uncertainty, a thing happened which deter- 


mined them to chooſe the worſt part. One Nicander, an 
active and buſtling man, had gone from Atolia to Epheſus, 


where Antiochus reſided, and returned home in twelve days. 
He brought large ſums of money with him from the king of Sy- 
ria, and aſſured the diet, that early in the ſpring all the for- 


ces of Syria would be ſent to their aſſiſtance. He added, that 


the king of Macedon was highly diſſatisfied with the conduct of 


the Romans, and would not fail to join them, when a fair op- 


portunity offered of revolting from his new allies. What he 
ſaid with relation to Philip had great appearance of truth, and 


therefore was of you weight with the aſſembly. Nicander 


on his return to Greece had been obliged to — between the 


Roman and Macedonian camps, and keeping a as far as he could 


? Liv. ibid. e. 28. 
from 
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from the Romans fell upon an advanced guard of the Macedo- 
niant, by whom he was taken and carried to the king. The 
priſoner expected no good treatment from Philip, and was 
under no ſmall apprehenſion of being delivered up to the Ro- 
mans. But, contrary to his expectation, he was received 
by the Macedonian in a very friendly manner, and even invi- 


ted-to ſup with him. After the repaſt, the king ordered the 


reſt of the company to withdraw, and then addreſſed Nicander 
thus: * You are not in the power of an enemy, but of a 
friend, and therefore diveſt yourſelf of all fear. Are you 


& not at laſt ſenſible, that the Ætolians your countrymen are 


< the authors of all our misfortunes? They firſt brought the 
4 Romans into (Greece, and affiſted them in the reduction of 
5 my dominions. Then they grew weary of their new 
cc. maſters, and drew Antiochus into theſe parts. However, 
66 forget all that is paſt, and will not inſult you in your mi- 


“ ſery. Only let the diet at Hypata know, that it is high 
<< time for them to lay aſide their hatred tome. As for you, 

„ Nicander, remember, that I now give you your life, and 

c be grateful 4.” Accordingly Nicander acquainted the diet 


With the kind reception he had met with in Philip's camp, 
and the Ætolians inferred from thence, that the king might be 
eaſily drawn off from the Romans. This perſuaſion, with the 
money which Nicander brought from Aſia, and the reports 
which he ſpread, that Antiochus was ready to paſs into Europe 
at the head of a powerful army, mage ſuch impreffions on 
the aſſembly, that all thoughts of peace vaniſhed, and nothing 
was now talked of but war. They reſolved to draw all their 
forces to Naupactus, and preſerve at all events that important 


city againſt the return of Antiochus r. 


Acilius on the other hand look'd on the taking of Na- 


pactus as the moſt fatal þlow he could give the A tolian nation, 


and therefore reſolved to attempt it. In the firſt place he ſent 


four thouſand men under the command of Appius Claudius 


to guard the roads through which the army was to paſs. The 
conſul did not begin his march, till he had implored the affiſt- 
ance of the gods, by offering a ſolemn ſacrifice to Hercules 


on the top of mount Oeta (Q). Having thus conſecratey 


LIV. ibid. Pol vn. legat. 13. Liv. ibid. c. 30. 


(Q Mount Oeta was dedicated to Hercules, there being an old 
tradition in the country, that this hero ended his life and labours 
there. One of the ſummits of this mountain was called Pyra, that 
is a funeral pile, becauſe Hercules had there burnt himſelf, and was 


ever after reckoned among the gods. The fame of the place drew | 


the conſul to it, and before his departure he offered ſacrifices to the 


his 
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his departure by an act of religion, he ſet out at the head of 
his army, and met with no difficulties in his march, till he 
came to Corax (R), the higheſt mountain of Ætolia, which 
he was obliged to climb over, with all the warlike machines 
and baggage of a numerous army. There great numbers of 


beaſts of burden, and many of the ſoldiers were loft in the pre- 


cipices. Not one ſingle Stolian appeared to diſpute this dan- 
gerous paſſage with the conſul, which might 42 2 been defend- 
ed by a handful of men againſt an army how numerous ſoe- 
ver. At length the Romans got over it, and arrived greatly 
fatigued before Naupactus, which the conful immediately in- 
veſted. But as the Ætolians defended themſelves with incre- 
dible vigour and courage, the whole conſular army was em- 
ployed here moſt part of the ſummer, while Philip and the 
Acheans reduced entire provinces, The former not only 
made himſelf maſter of Demetrias, but extended his conqueſts 
to Dolopia, Aperantia and Perrbæbia (S) ; and thus by de- 
grees recovered all the places that had been taken from him . 
Bur Flaminius, who reſided at Chalcis (T), not being at 
all pleaſed with the progreſs which the conſul ſuffered Philip 
to make, contrary to the intereſt of Rome, haſtened to- Nau 


dem ibid. ArriAx. in Syriac. 99. Liv. . 36. e. 32. 


(R) According to Ptolemy this mountain lay between mount Cal- 


lidromus, and mount Teri, Livy places 1 it between Naupacts and 
Callipolis. 


(8) Dolopia was part of Epirus, and bordered upon Theſſaly, near 
mount Pindus. Aperantia was another province © of Epirus, lying 
near the ſprings of the Achelous. Perrbebia was properly the 


mountainous country about Olympus in Theſſaly, extending from the 
city of Atrax as far as Tempe (7). 
(T) Flaminius, after having conquered Philip, and ſettled the 
affairs of Greece, was long kept in that country by his republic on 
account of his great ſkill and addreſs in negotiations. He had no 


title, but nevertheleſs was more reſpected than the conſuls themſelves, 


When any differences aroſe, the contending parties generally had 
recourſe to Flaminius, referring the whole to his arbitration He 
had choſe Chalcis for the uſual place of his reſidence. That city 


owed its ſafety to him; for Acilius, when it ſurrendered to him after 5 


the departure of — was reſolved to give ĩt up to be plunder- 
ed; but Flaminius had intereſt enough with the conſul to appeaie 


his wrath, and fave both the lives and eflates of the inhabitants. 


From that time the Chalcidians carried their gratitudeto exceſs; they 
built a temp'e, and inſtituted a ſeſtival in his honour, putting him 
upon the fame level with Jupiter, Apollo, and Hercules (8). 


(7. Strete. I. g. Her edat 1 5 8. Plus in Flamin. 
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pattus, which had already held out two months, but was re- 
duced to great ſtraits. On his arrival in the camp he was 
received by the conſul, whom he abruptly addreſſed thus; Are 
you aware what prodigious pains you take to ruin the affairs 
of the republic? Acilius ſurprized at theſe words, deſired him 
to explain his meaning ; and then Flaminius told him, that 
ever ſince his victory at Thermopyle he had ſpent his whole 
time in taking two cities, while Philip had not contented him- 
(elf with the taking of cities, but had reduced whole nations. 
<< You are endeavouring, continued Flaminius, to leſſen the 
«© power of Ætolia, and at the ſame time ſuffer a far more 
, dangerous enemy to increaſe his beyond meaſure : conſider 
<< better the true intereſt of Rome; raiſe this troubleſome 
4 ſiege, leave Naupactus, and deliver Greece from impending 
« ſlavery”. 
As the authority of Flaminius was great at Rome, and his 
reaſoning very juſt, Acilius was unwilling to diſoblige him; 
but on the other hand he conſidered, that the raiſing the fiege 
of a town, which had already held out two months, might 
reflect no ſmall diſhonour on his conduct, and therefore was 
ſometime in ſuſpenſe, whether he ſhould follow the advice of 
Flaminius, or contrary to his opinion purſue the ſiege. But Acilius 
at length he yielded, Flaminius taking upon him to juſtify his prevazled 
conduct to the ſenate, and to perſuade the Ztolians to make h by 
ſome kind of ſubmiſſion. Accordingly he immediately ſhewed Flaminius 
| himſelf to the beſieged, who, running in crowds to the ram- e 7 the 
parts, implored his aſſiſtance with mournful cries. Flaminius {8 7 
ſeemed at firſt not to give ear to their entreaties, but as they = 3 85 
redoubled their cries, beſeeching him, with tears in their eyes, 
to have compaſſion on an unfortunate people, who fled to him 
for protection, he gave them to underſtand, that they might 
ſend deputies to confer with him. Hereupon Phœneas and 
the chief men of the nation came out and threw themſelves 
proſtrate at his feet. Flaminius ſeeing them in this humble 
poſture, << I will not inſult you, ſaid he, in this condition, nor 
c aggravate your ſorrow with unſeaſonable reproaches. Your 
c misfortunes are indeed affecting; but I forewarned you of 
<< them, and you have the further mortification to know, 
«© that you have by your imprudent conduct brought them 
„ upon yourſelves. But as I am appointed by the gods to 
„ preſerve Greece, your ingratitude {hall not get the better of 
«« my propenſion to mercy. Go, throw yourſelves at the 
conſul's feet, and beg a ſuſpenſion of arms, in order to ſend 
„ ambaſſadors to Rome to negotiate a peace; | will intercede | 


* Liv, ibid. & P.uT. in Famin. 
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< with the conſul in your behalf. They followed the advice 
of Flaminius ; ambaſſadors were ſent to the Roman ſenate, 
and Acilius, breaking up the fiege, marched his army back 


into Phocit w. The city of Naupactus muſt have been redu- 
ced to great ſtraits, ſince the beſieged ſued ſo earneſtly for the 


protection of Flaminius. But, on the other hand, if Acilius 
had believed he could carry it in a ſhort time, he would not 
have let it flip out of his hands; the whole flower of the 
Atolian nation was ſhut up in the city, and the reducing 


of it would have made their ſubmiſſion more hearty and ſin- 


Cere. 


Acilius being diſengaged from this troubleſome ſiege, made 


the beſt uſe he could of the ſhort time he was to ſtay in 
Greece. He gave audience to the ambaſſadors of the Epirots, 


who came to excuſe the ſteps they had taken with regard to 


Antiochus. They had not indeed ſent any troops to his aſſiſt- 
ance, but were ſuſpected to have ſupplied him with 

and proviſions. The conſul told them, that he was in doubt, 
whether he ſhould call them friends or enemies, but that the 


| ſenate of Rome knew how to explain their myſterious and 


artful conduct. However, he granted them a truce for three 
months, enjoining them to clear themſelves before the ſenate. 


At Rome they were received very coldly ; but as it did not 


appear that they had* committed any hoſtilities, the ſenators 


| choſe rather to ſhew them W than to draw new enemies 


n the republic. 


As for the Etolian ambaſſadors, the truce, which had 
been granted them, was near expiring, before they could ob- 
| tain - audience of the ſenate. They were, however, ad- 


mitted at laſt, and endeavoured to raiſe the compaſhon of the 
ſenate ; they gave a long, but modeſt, account of the ſervi- 
ces they had rendered the republic, during their alliance with 
her, and begged, that in conſideration of them the conſcript 
fathers would forgive them their late conduct. Many queſ- 
tions were put to them ; but the ſenators obſerved, - A in- 
ſtead of giving any poſitive and direct anſwer, they had re- 


courſe to ſupplications and entreaties. This made them ſuſ- 
pect their ſincerity. Wherefore they were ordered to with- 


draw, and warm debates aroſe among the fathers, ſome be- 
ing for granting them a peace, and others for purſuing the 
war. Some days were ſpent in theſe diſputes, and as the am- 


baſſadors artfully declined giving ſatisfactory anſwers, the ſe- 


nate long continued in ſuf; pence detween peace and war. At 


* -Idem, bad ©. 33. ldem, ibid. c. 36. 
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laſt the ambaſſadors were told, that they muſt chuſe one of Hard con- 

theſe two conditions, viz. either to ſubmit to the will of the 4irion: of- 

ſenate, or to yay the republic a thouſand talents, and neither rb 

make war bor peace with any other power, without the con- 5 

* F:olians had pot fo inn. 
regs i and, on the other hand, if they implicitly ſub- 

will of the ſenate, they were perſuaded, that 

3 not be contented with chat which they were 

willing to grant. Wherefore they deſired to know in what 

points, and how far, they were to fubmit to the will of the 

ſenate. rag — could L no certain anſwer, and there- 

—— not conſent to either 


Tun Ztolians, upon the return of their ambaſſadors, find- 
ing that there ng * hopes left of concluding a peace, 
thought it neceſſary Naupactus againſt a new at- 
tack. They od aal „that Acilius, = 3 in 
Greece, would again fit down before the place and carry it. 
To prevent this, they poſted themſelves in the narrow paſſes 
of mount Corax, in Wader to ſtop his march. But this pre- 
caution only ſerved to make the conſul turn his arms againſt 
another city, of no leſs impartance than Naupactus. Lamia, 

after having been the laſt year very near reduced by Philip, 
had ſubmitted to Acilius upon very honourable terms, and 
Was allowed ita liberty. But while the conſul was employed 

in the 2 of 2 that city declared a- new againſt 

the Romans. Acilius, finding it impracticable to make any 
new attempts upon Naupactus, ſet out for Lamia, and ap- 

pearing unexpectedly before the place, at break of day, or- 
| dered the walls to be ſcaled on all ſides ; but the inhabitants 
made a more vigorous defence than had been expected ; all 

ranks of people, even women and children, ran to the walls, 
and joined 1 in defence of their country. Whereupon r 

deſpairing to take the city by aſſault, ſounded a retreat. The 

Romans returned to their camp; but the general told them, 

that he deſigned to renew the aſſault the next morning; Don't 

expect, ſaid he to his troops, to return to the camp till the 

city is taken. Accordingly they renewed the attack with ſuch 
vigour, that the beſieged, being tired out with the fatigues 

of the preceding day, were in a few hours overpowered, and Lamia 
t the place taken. After the reduction of Lamia the conſul taken 7 


was for returning to Naupactus; but in a council of — Noa oy. 


„ d Dev. bh a9 $$: pol vs. Legat. 16. - 
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which was held on that occaſion, not one of the officers ap- 
proved of ſo hazardous an attempt. A ſteep mountain co- 
vered the place, and the paſſes were all e by numerous 
bodies of Etolians. The conſul therefore marched his troops 
with all poſſible expedition, his conſulate being ready to ex- 
pire, to Anpbiſſa, a city of Locris, which had joined the E- 
tolians (U). He did not attempt to take it by ſtorm, but 
belieged it in form ; the beſieged made a vigorous reſiſtance, 
and held out, till news was brought to Acilius, that L. Cor- 


nelius Scipio, the brother of Scipio Africanus, was landed at 


Apollonia, and marching through Epirus and Theſſaly to take 


upon him the command of the army. The new conſul brought 
with him an army of thirteen thouſand men, and the great 


Africarus ſerved under him in quality of his lieutenant (W). 


Cornelius viſited all the coaſts of Epirus quite to the Maliac 
gulf. From thence he ſent to ſummon Hypata, which was 
one of the moſt conſiderable cities of Theſſaly. But the in- 


e a anſwering that they were not their own maſters, and 
that they could not ſurrend:r without the conſent of the E- 


tolian diet, he turned towards Amphiſſa, the citadel of which 


Acilius was beſieging, having already taken the town. The 


_ conſul encamped eight miles from the town, and was ſoon 


viſited by deputies from Athens, who came to' pay their re- 


ſpects to him, and intercede for the /Erolians. They firſt im- 
| parted the chief bulineſs, which they were come upon, to 


(U) Anpb a was a city of the Locrians called Ozole, ſituated 
near the territories of Ca, diſtant a hundred and twenty furlongs 


from Delphos. It was fo called, according to Pauſaniat, becauſe 
it was ſurrounded by mountains on all fides. Some modern geo- 


graphers tell us, that it Rl retains the ſame name ; but Le Noir 


calls it Lambina (9 | 
W) The onde choſen for this year were L. Cornelius Scipio 
and C. Lelius, the firſt the brother, the ſecond the friend, of the 


great Scipio 4fricanus. Lelius, being reckoned the beſt general, 


artfully propoſed to his collegue, that inftead of drawing lots, aa 


was uſual, they ſhou'd leave the matter to the determination of the 
conſcript fathers I. Scipio knew not how to decline this offer ; 
but he "Jefired time to conſider of it, and then conſulted his bro- 
ther. Scipio AF) icanus defired him without any hefitation to ac- 
cept the propoſal ; and when the ſenate ſeemed unwilling to de- 
termine the affair, he, to the great ſurprize of all, offered to ſerve 


under his brother in quality of his lieutenant. There needed no 


other argument; the ſenate immediately e Afia to the two 


Scipios as their common province. 


(9) Herodot. l. 8. Frabo I. g. 3 in Phacicis. 


Scipio 
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Scipio Africanus, remembering, that none of the nations con- 
quered by him had ever repented putting their intereſts into 
his hands. Scipio told them, that he would intercede for the 
Etolians with a great deal of pleaſure, and procure them the 
beſt terms he could. This raiſed the expectations of that un- 
happy nation ; they immediately aſſembled a dict at Hypata, 
and ſent deputies to the conſul, not doubting, but Africanus 


ing conceived ſome ſort of jealouſy, in ſeeing that they all 
paid a greater deference to his brother than to himſelf, though 
veſted with the conſular dignity, gave the ambaſſadors the 
ſame anſwer which the ſenate had given before. He again 
inſiſted, that the Ætolians ſhould either pay a thouſand ta- 


lents, or implicitly ſubmit to the will of the Romans. This 


unexpected anſwer threw the whole nation into the utmoſt 
conſte.nation. However, they ſent new deputies to the two 


brothers jointly, begging, that they would either abate of 


the ſum demanded, or at leaſt that, if they ſubmitted to the 
will of the conſul, their lives in general ſhould be ſaved. But 
Cornelius was inexorable, and would grant neither. Here- 
upon Echedemus, the chief of the Athenian embaſly, adviſed 
them to demand a ſix months truce, and once more apply to 


the ſenate. They followed his advice, and being backed in 


their requeſt, both by Echedemus, and Scipio Africanus, they 
obt: 11ed at length the truce they deſired. The ſame ambaſ- 
ſad« r; who had been driven from Rome were ſent back thi- 


| ther, and the ſiege of the citadel of Amphiſſa was raiſed. 
Then Acilius, reſigning up the command of the army to the 


new conſul, left Greece, and returned to Rome. The Arolians 


themſelves were not more overjoyed at this truce than Scipio 


would obtain favourable terms for them. But Cornelius, huv- 
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Africanus, who was impatient to paſs over into Afia, and 


once more enter the lifts with Hannibal *. EY: 
Tu conſular army was ſcarce withdrawn from Greece, 

when the Ætolians, forgetting the danger they had been in, 

took the field with a deſign to reſtore king Amynander, their 


friend and ally, to his kingdom. This prince had ſided with 


the Ætolians, and on that account had been driven out of his 
kingdom by Philip, whom the Ramans had put in poſſeſſion 
of all the baniſhed king's dominions. They ſoon drove all 


the Macedonian gariſons out of Athamania, and placed Amy- 


nan ier again on the throne of his anceſtors. But this did not 
to Rome, as Amynander did, for diſpoſſeſſing Philip of the 


* Liv. ibid, Por vs. Legat. 17. 5 
43 dominions 


content the reſtleſs Ætolians, inſtead of humbling themſelves 


cceding. 
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dotninions which had been allotted to him by the republic, 
they purſued their conqueſts, and entering Amphilochia, a 
province of Epirus, formerly ſubject to them, but now un- 
der the protection of Rome, reconquered almoſt the whole 
country. From thence they advanced to Aparantia, which 
had likewiſe belonged to them, and recovered it. Having 


Book 1. 


now retaken what they had loſt during the war, they fell 
The Eto- on Dolopia, a country which had always belonged to th 
lians in. kings of Macedon, and to which they could lay no claim, 
wade the The Dolopians were eaſily prevailed upon to ſhake off the 


territories 


Phil; Macedonian yoke, and ſubmit to the Atolians, All theſe 
* "Jos conqueſts were ſo many inſults offered to the republic, in the 
2 „ perſon of a king, who was joined in alliance with Rome, and 
"a had rendered her eminent ſervices during the late war. Thus 

Rome. the Ætolians employed the time which they had been allowed 
= to negotiate a peace, and to appeaſe, by their ſubmiſſion, the 

wrath of the ſovereign republic. = 3 

HowWwE VER, when they heard that the ſenate, upon an 

embaſſy from Amynander, had confirmed him in the poſſeſſion 
of his dominions, they reſolved at laft to apply to the ſenate, 
not only for a peace, but for their conſent to hold the pro- 
vinces Which they had lately reduced, hoping the republic 
: would be no leſs favourable to them, than ſhe had been to 
Their in- their ally Amynander. Their ambaſſadors arrived at Rome 
| Ancer / foon after the election of the new conſuls, M. Fuluius Ne- 
P bilior and Cn. Manlius Vulſa, and before the news of the 
ee famous victory at Magnefia had reached Italy. Wherefore, 
te. the better to ſucceed in their negotiations, they ſpread a re- 
port, that the two Scipias had been made priſoners by Antio- 
chus at a conference, and that the Roman army was entirely 
defeated. Being queſtioned about their intelligence, they 
pretended to have received the account from ſome perſons of 
1eir nation in the conſul's camp, and putting on an air of 
confidence, they ſeemed rather to demand than beg a peace. 

But theſe bad appearances did not abate the pride of the ſe- 
nate, or bring them to ſhew any indulgence to Stolia. 

The ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed, and ordered not to return 

without the expreſs conſent of the generals, whom the re- 
public ſhould ſend to carry on the war in their country *. _ 

Tx conſuls having drawn lots for their provinces, Greece 

fell to M. Fulvius Nebilier, who immediately ſet out, and 

7e, at Apollonia, a city of Macedan near the borders of 

Epirus, aſſembled there a council of the Epirots, to delibe- 

rate on the operations of the campaign. Theſe adviſed him 


+ Val. Antias apud Livy. xxxvii. 


to 
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to begin with the ſiege of Ambracia (X), which would open Ambracia 
him a way into the very heart of Ætolia. Herein they con- beſieged by 
ſulted their own intereft ; for Ambracia belonged formerly to the Ro- 
the Epirots, and was now to be reſtored to them, However, Mans. 
Fulvius followed their advice, and, croſſing Epirus, fat down 
before Ambracia. He no ſooner ſaw the town, and obſerve 
ed its fituation, but he concluded that it would be no eaſy 
matter to reduce it. It was defended on one fide by a great 
river (V), and on the other by ſteep and craggy hills, and 
furrounded with a high and thick wall above three mites in 
compaſs. The conſul began the ſtege by forming two camps 
ſeparated by the river, but with a communication between 
them; the Epirots were poſted in one, and the Romans in the 
other. Then he threw up two lines, one of circumyallation, 
and the other of contravallation, and built over-againſt the 
citadel, which ftood on a hill, a wooden tower in the form 
of a caftle. When the tolians underſtood, that Fulvius 
had begun the ſiege of Ambracia, they aſſembled all their 
troops, and {marched to the relief of a place, which was a 
key to their dominions. They appointed Stratos, a city of 
Acurnania on the banks of the Fſchelous, for the place of the 
general rendezvous. In a council of war, which was held 
there, Nicander the pretor and moſt of the officers were at 
firſt for attacking the Romans. But being afterwards in- 
formed, that though'the camp was fortified, the works round 
the place were not finiſhed, it was thought more advifeable 
to throw troops into the city, and ſtrengthen the gariſon. 
Eupolemus, a man of great reſolution, took upon him to per- 
form this, and ſucceeded in the attempt, entering Ambracia 
at the head of a thoufand talians, where the lines were not 
finiſhed. As for Nicander, he marched againſt the Zpirots, 
with a deſign to attack them in their camp; but, finding them 
ſtrongly entrenched, he thought the attack would prove too 
dangerous, and therefore he led his army into Acarnania, and 
laid waſte the whole country. In the mean time the Romans 
and Epirots began to batter the place. The conſul ordered 
| five attacks to be made at the fame time, three on the fide 


(X) Ambracia was formerly one of the moſt confiderable cities 

of Epirus. It ſtood at the bottom of the Anbraciam bay, upon the 

river 4ra#hus, at a fmall diſtance from the ſea. The ſituation of 
Ala in upper Alben agrees with that of this antient city (10). 

(Y) The city of Ambracia ſtood on the Aracthus, which Livy 

here calls Arethon. Le Noir tells us, that the natives call this river 


(10) Traps. . vii, P. s. vit. 
| phi of 
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of Pyrrbeum, a ſmall fortreſs without the city, one over- 
againft the temple of Æſculapius, and another on the fide of 


the citadel. The rams ſhook 2 


Romans, from their moveable towers, pulled down the bat- 


tlements with a kind of ſcythes, which they faſtened to long 
beams. This did not at all diſhearten the A tolians, who 
were night and day on the walls, and indefatigable in pre- 


venting the ill effects of the rams and ſcythes. As to the for- 

mer, they invented a kind of — >a by which they let 

down beams, large ſtones, and lumps of lead upon the rams, 

as they were in motion, and thereby deadened their ſtrokes, 

They guarded themſelves againſt the ſcythes by pulling the 

beams to which they were faſteeed, into the city with 
ge Hooks contrived for that purpoſe b. 

HILE Fulyius was thus carrying on the ſiege, Nicander, 
after having pillaged Acarnania, returned to Stratos, and from 
thence detached five hundred men to reinforce the gariſon of 
the beſieged city, Theſe got ſafe in under the conduct of 
one Nicodamus, with whom Ni cander agreed to attack the 
Roman camp at a time appointed, not doubting, but, if the 

without foll upon them at the 
ſame time, and in the wr | the Romans might be obliged 
to abandon their camp, and retire from before the city. Vi- 
codamus narrawly watched the time in which he was ordered 


to (ally, and at the hour appointed, though Nicander did not 


appear, marched out at the head of the gariſon, armed with 


fire-brands and torches. The Roman centries were not a 


lietle ſurprized at this ſight, and running to wake their com- 


panions, ſpread the alarm over the whole camp. The legio- 
naries marched in ſmall bodies, as they happened to meet, to 


repulſe the enemy, whom they engaged in the three different 
places, where the attacks were made on the fide of Py / cum. 
Two of the enemy's bodies were driven back, but the third, 
commanded by two Stolian generals, maintained their 
ground, made a great ſlaughter of the Romans, ſet fire to 
their tents, and then, not finding themſelves ſeconded by 
Nicander, retired in good order into the city, If Nicander 


had at the ſame time attacked the Romans, as he agreed to do, 


the ſiege would have been probably raiſed ; but he did not 
lend the beſieged the leaſt aſſiſtance, which ſome aſcribe to 
timorouſneſs, while others tell us, that he was obliged to 


march his army that very night ”m__ Perſes, who had i in- 
| vaded Dolopia bs 


LIV. I. xxxviii. eq." 3 lum, ibid. c. 55 
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Nicander had ſo much to do elſewhere, that he could not 
bring any relief to the beſieged. On one hand Perſes was to 
be driven out of Dolopia; and on the other the coaſts of - 
tolia were to be defended from the ravages of Pleuratus, 
king of Mhyricum, who aſſiſted the Romans with a numerous 
fleet, and committed great devaſtations in the Ætolian terri- 
tories. The beſieged being thus abandoned, and without a- 
ny hopes of ſuccours, did not, however, deſpond, but 
defended themſelves with incredible vigour and reſolution. 
The Romans had no ſooner made a breach in the wall, but 
it was repaired, and a new wall built up behind it. The 


conſul therefore altered his meaſures, and inſtead of making 
breaches with the ram, began to undermine the wall in hopes 


of throwing down great part of it at once, and entering the 
city before the beſieged could have time to build a new wall. 
The miners began the work, and being covered were not 


obſerved by the gariſon, till the heaps of earth that were 
brought out of the mine gave them the alarm. They began 


then to countermine, and having dug a trench of the depth 


they ſuppofed the mine to be, they carried it along the wall 


where they heard the ſtrokes of the pick-axes of the Romans. 


In a few hours they came to that part of the wall which the 


Romans had ſapped, and ſupported with wodden props. 
When the two mines met, a battle enſued under ground, 
firſt with pick-axes and ſpades, and then with ſwords and 
ſpears. But this attack did not laſt long, each party making 


themſelves a kind of rampart with the looſe earth. But the 


tolians, in order to drive the enemy quite out of the mine, 
invented a machine, which they brought to the place where 


the two mines met. This was an hollow veſſel with an iron 
bottom, bored through in many places, and armed with 

ſpikes at proper diſtances, to prevent the enemy from ap- 
proaching it. This veſſel they filled with feathers, which 


they ſet on fire, and with bellows driving the ſmoke on the 


beſiegers, obliged them to leave the mine, through fear of 
being ſuffocated, and interrupt the work; which interruption 


they made uſe of to repair the foundations of the walls 4. 
Tus vigorous refiftance did not raiſe the courage of the 


A tolians in general; they knew, that by the gallant behavi- 


our of their countrymen the taking of Ambracia was only de- 
layed ; on the other hand, their dominions were attacked by 
the Macedonians, 1llyrians, and Achæans, and to reſiſt fo ma- 
ny enemies at once ſeemed impoſſible. The prætor there- 
fore thought it neceſſary to aſſemble the diet, that the heads 


« Idem, ibid. c. 3. PoLys. legat. 28. 
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of the nation might conſult together about the meaſures that 


were moſt proper in the preſent paſture of affairs. The 
members of the aſſembly were all unanimous, that a peace 
ought to be procured upon any tolerable terms. Our de- 
pendence, ſaid they, was on Antiochus ; but, now that he is 
confined to the other ſide of mount Taurus, we can expect 
no aſſiſtance from him; let us then in time avert the evils 
which threaten, after his ruin, to overwhelm us. Accord- 
ingly a reſolution was taken to ſend Phæneas and Damoteles 
to the conſul with full power to conclude a peace. Fulvius 
received them with haughtineſs, but did not reject their re- 
queſt. The preliminaries he inſiſted upon were, I/, that 
they ſhould lay down their arms ; 2dly, that they ſhould de- 
liver up to him all the horſes of their army; 3dly, that they 


ſhould pay to the republic a thouſand talents, one half upon 


the ſpot, and the other at different payments. Theſe con- 


ditions ſeemed ſo hard, that the ambaſſadors begged leave to 


return and conſult the diet before they accepted them. Upon 


their return they were checked by the aſſembly for leaving 


the conſul without ſigning the articles. We muſt have a 
peace, they all cried out, good or bad, conclude it therefore 


without giving Fuluius time to reflect. They therefore im- 


mediately ſet out again for the Raman camp, but on the road 
were ſurrounded and taken priſoners by a party of Acarna- 


nian, who carried them to Tyrrheum a city of Acarnania. 
Fuluius, being informed of what had happened, ordered the 


Acarnanians to ſet them at liberty; and in the mean time, 
as he was deſirous to ſettle Ætolia in peace before his autho- 

rity was expired, he gave ear to the interceſſions of the Athe- 
nians, Rhodians, and of king Amynander, in behalf of the 
Ambracians. As Amynander had great intereſt in Ambracia, 
having long reſided there, the conſul made uſe of him to per- 


ſuade the inhabitants to capitulate, which he did very dexter- 


Ambracia 
_ capitulates. 


ouſly, prevailing upon them to ſurrender on the following 
terms; that the Ætolian gariſon ſhould have leave to march 


out of the city; that the inhabitants ſhould pay five hundred 


talents, two hundred down, and the reſt at fix equal pay- 
ments; that they ſhould deliver up to the conſul all the pri- 
ſoners and deſerters that were in the city. Theſe articles 


were agreed to by the Ambracians, and approved of by the 
Atolian diet. Ambracia opened her gates to the conſul, and 


preſented him with a crown of gold, and many fine ſtatues and 
pictures, whereof there were great numbers in that city, 
which Pyrrhus had made his capital and inriched with many 
able monuments ©. 8 Ph 
* Liv. & Por 1B. & ib. 
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AFTER the ſurrender of Ambracia, Fulvius entering Rio- 
lia encamped at Argi, the capital of Amphilochia, then ſub- 
ject to the AÆtolians, who had reduced all that province. 
There Phencas and Damoteles, being ſet at liberty, acquainted 
him, that the Ætolian diet accepted the conditions which he 
had offered them. Nothing now remained but to get them 
ratified by the ſenate, and for this purpoſe Phæneas and Ni- 
cander ſet out attended by the ambaſſadors of Athens and 
Rhodes, who went to intercede for them with the ſenate. 
In the mean time the conſul granted the Ætolians a truce, 

and retired to the iſland of Cephalenia. When the ambaſſa- 
dors arrived at Rome, they found both the ſenate and people 
highly exaſperated againſt the Mfelian nation. Philip of 
Macedon had repreſented to the ſenate, and magnihed, the 
ravages they had committed in his territories, while he was 

in alliance with Rome, and bitterly complained of them for 
unjuſtly detaining from him Dolopia, Athamania, and Am- 
philochia. His complaints were of ſuch weight with the ſe- 
nate, that the ambaſſadors were even refuted an audience. 
But the Athenian deputies were received very favourably, and 

the ſpeech which Damis, who was at the head of them, 
made in favour of that unhappy nation, greatly abated the an- 
ger of the conſcript fathers. The good offices of Valerius 
likewiſe, who accompanied the icllan ambaitaiiors, did not 

a little contribute towards appeaſing the clamours which were 
every-where heard againſt this reſtiz{> people, and artfuily fo= _ 
mented by the Macedinian deputies. Caius Valerius was 4 
brother to the conſul Fulvius, and the fon of Lævinus, Who ; 
concluded the firſt treaty of alliance between Rome and A to- 
lia. This Valerius remembered, and uſed his utmoſt endea- 

vours to procure them a favourable reception. But neverthe- & .. 
leſs Phaneas and Ntcander were kept a long time in a painful concluded | 
uncertainty whether they ſhould obtain a peace or not. At between 

length, by the aſſiduous and joint application of the Rhodians, be Ato- 


* 

| Athenians, and Valerius, a peace was concluded. The on- lians and 
5 ly terms they could obtain were the following; I½, The Romans. 
: majeſty of the Raman people ſhall be revered in all /Erolra ; 


24ly, MAlolia ſhall not ſuffer the armies of ſuch as are at war 
: with Rome to paſs throuſch her territories, and the enemies 
= of Rome thall be likewiſe enemies of tola; 24ly, ſhe ihall 5 
in the {pace of an hundred days put into the hauds of the ma- | | 
] giſtrates of Corcyra all the priſoners and defcrters ſhe Las, 
2 whether of the KG,. or their allies, except ſuch as have been 
= taken twice, or during her alliance with ene; Ahh, the 
telians ſhall pay down in ready money to the Xcnun general 
in #t:hia two hundred Eubeic talents of the ſamc value as the 
— * Vor. VI. * | Atbritan 
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Athenian talents, and engage to pay fifty talents more within 
the ſix years following; 5thly, they ſhall put into the hands 
of the conſul forty ſuch hoſtages as he ſhall chuſe, none of 
which ſhall be under twelve, or above forty, years of age; the 
prztor, the general of the horſe, and ſuch as have been al- 
ready hoſtages at Rome, are excepted out of this number ; 
 6thly, Ætolia ſhall renounce all pretenſions to the cities and 
territories which the Romans have conquered ſince the con- 
ſulate of Flaminius, though theſe cities and territories had 
formerly belonged to the Ætolians; 7Tthly, The city of 
Oenias and its diſtrict ſhall continue ſubject to the Acar- 
nanians ; 8thly, Cephalenia ſhall not be included in this 
treaty f. | 

From theſe articles we may judge, how far the Ætolian 
republic was abridged of her antient liberties by this peace. 
However, after the conqueſt of Macedon by Paulus Amilius, 
they were reduced to a much worſe condition. For not only 
thoſe among them, who had openly declared for Perſes, but 
ſuch as were only ſuſpected to have favoured him in their 
hearts, were ſent to Rome in order to clear themſelves before 
the ſenate. There they were detained, and never afterwards 
ſuffered to return into their native country. Five hundred 
and fifty of the chief men of the nation were barbarouſly aſſaſ- 
ſinated by the partiſans of Rome, for no other crime but that 


bol being ſuſpected to wiſh well to Perſes. The Atolians ap- 


peared before Paulus Amilius in mourning habits, and made 
loud complaints of ſuch inhuman treatment, but could obtain 
no redreſs ; nay the ten commiſſioners, who had been ſent 
by the ſenate to ſettle the affairs of Greece, enacted a decree, 
declaring, that thoſe who were killed had ſuffered juſtly, 
ſince it appeared to them that*they had favoured the Mace- 
donian party, From this time thoſe only were raiſed to the 
chief honours and employments in the Ætolian republic, who 
were known to prefer the intereſt of Rome to. that of their 
country. And as theſe alone were countenanced by the ſc- 
vereign republic, all the magiſtrates of Ætolia were her crea- | 
| tures, and mere tools of the Raman ſenate. In this ſtate of 
ſerrile ſubjection they continued till the deſtruction of Corinth, 
and diſſolution of the Achæan league, when 4*tolia, witli 
the other free ſtates of Greece, was reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince, commonly called the province of Achaia. Ncverthe— 
leſs each ſtate and city was governed by its own laws, under 
the ſupertutendency of the prætor, wlom Rome {cnt annually | 


f Liv. l. xxxviu. c. 8. 
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to Achaia. The whole nation paid a certain tribute, and 
the rich were forbidden to poſſeſs lands any-where, but in 
their own country *. 

IN this ſtate, with little alteration, Ætolia continued un- 


der the emperors, till the reign of Conſtantine the Great, 


who, in his new partition of the provinces of the empire, di- 
vided the weſtern parts of Greece from the reſt, calling them 
New Epirus, and ſubjecting the whole country to the Præ- 
fetus Prætorio for Illyricum. Under the ſucceſſors of Con- 
ftantine, Greece was parcelled out into ſeveral principalities, e- 


ſpecially after the taking of Con/lantinople by the weſtern 


princes. At that time Theodorus Angelus, a noble Grecian 
of the imperial family, ſeized on Ætolia and Epirus; the 
former he left to Michael his ſon, who maintained it againſt 
Michael Paleologus, the firſt emperor of the Greeks after the 


expulſion of the Latins. Charles, the laſt prince of this fa- 


mily, dying in 1430, without lawful ifſue, bequeathed ro- 


lia to his brother's ſon named alſo Charles, and Acarnania to 


his natural ſons Memnon, Turnus, and Hercules. But great 
diſputes ariſing about this diviſion, Amurath II. after the re- 


duction of Theſſalonica, laid hold of ſo favourable an oppor- 
tunity, and drove them all out in 1432. The Mohammedans 
were afterwards diſpoſſeſſed of this country by the famous 


prince of Epirus, George Caftriot, commonly called Scander- 
Beg, who with a ſmall army oppoſed the whole power of the 
Ottoman empire, having defeated thoſe barbarians in twenty 
two pitched battles, as we ſhall relate at length in a more 


proper place. This hero at his death left great part of Ætolia 


to the Venetians; but they not being able to make head a- 

inſt ſuch a mighty power, the whole country was ſoon re- 
duced by Mohammed II. whoſe ſucceſſors hold it to this 
day. 


* Idem, I. xxxix. c. 6. Paus Ax. in Achaic, 
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SIXTH VOLUME. 


The Numbers dire# to the Page, and the great Letters 


to the Notes. 


CADEMTIA, by whom ſo called, 390, 
Acarnamans, join in the Achæan league, 456. 
Their character and bravery, ibid. & 552. 


Acheuns endeavour under Aratus to reſtore the liberty of 
Greece, 270. The league called by their name, 436. 


Where formed, ibid. The ſtates who acceded to it, 437 
& ſeg. Laws, &c. 441. Oppoſed by the Lacedemonians, 


412, & ſeq. Supported by Antigonus, 422, 442, & 


leq. Defeat the Spartans at Mantinea, 425. At Selaſia, 
449. War againit the #rolians, 452, & ſeq. Beaten at 
Caphya, 454. Invite Philip to their aſſiſtance, 455. Join 


in a confederate war, ibid. & ſeq. Invade Elis, 459. Be- 


trayed by Apelles, 464. Invade tolia, 460, & ſeq. La- 
cedemon, 46g. Make peace, 477. Forſake Philip and go 


over to the Romans, 488. Their gratitude to them, 495. 
Fail into new broits, 501. 


Send deputies to Rome, 504. 
Reduce Lacedemun, 505. Courted by ſeveral princes, 506. 
Forced to reſtore the Lacedemonians, og. Kouted by tne 
Meſſerians, 510. Betrayed to the Komans by their depu- 
ty, 515. Forced afreſh to reſtore the Lacedemonians, 516. 
Courted by Perſes, 518. Declare for the Komans, 519. 
& ſeq. Affiſt them againſt Perſes, 521. —— 
= utc 


I 


IN . 


uſed by them, ibid. & ſeq. Proteſt againſt their injuſtice 
and cruelty, 523. Obtain ſome few exiles to be reſtored, 
526. Declare war againſt Rome, 527. Quarrel with the 
Lacedemonians, 528, & ſeq.. Make war againſt them, 
535. Defeated by Mietellus, 536. By the Raman conſul, 
Mummius, 540. Made tributary to Rome, 544. Their 
league diffolved, ibid. | | 
Arbaia, one of the chief great ſtates after the Achæan league, 


435. Its extent, provinces, &c. 434. Laws and go- 


vernment, 436, & ſeq. Duration, ibid. Made a Roman 
province, 544. Its various fates ſince 545. & ſeq. 


Acilius, Roman general ſent againſt Antiochus, 581, & ſeq Defeats 


him at Thermopylz, 583. Purſues him to Chalcis, 584. 
Takes Heraclea, 585. His haughty treatment of the E- 
tolian deputies, 587, & ſeq. Raiſes the fiege of Nanpac- 


tus, 591, & ſeq. Take Lamia, 593. Succecded by Scipio, 


594. 
4 the citadel of, vid. Corinth, Taken by Ara- 
tus, 438, & note. | 
Acropolis, the citadel of Athens, 37. Stormed by the Perſi- 

ans, 107. 
Acrotatus, a of Sparta, his valiant defence of that city, 
400. Succeeds his father Areus, 403, 404. Slain, 405. 

Actai at Athens, whence ſo called, 41. 
Adultery, how puniſhed by the Athenians, 30. 
gina iſland deſcribed, 555, note (8). 


Agineans war againſt Attica, 81. Intercept their Delphic 


ſhip, 83. Beaten and ſubdued by the Athenians, 138. Ex- 
pelled the iſland, 166. Infeſt the Athenians, 235. In- 
feſted by the Spartans, 321, 223. 
Agium, the aſſembly of the Achæan ſtates formerly held 
there, but removed to Argos by Philopa men, 502, 503. 


 Amilius Paulus defeats Perſes, 521. Orders the chief men 


of Achaia to follow him to Rome, 523. 


EAneſidemus, the brave governor of Argos, flain, 491. 


Atolia, one of the three chief Gre, ſtates atter the Achean 


league, 434. The republic of, 547. Conicderacy, laws, 


and goverument, i). & ſcg. 

Etolians, great robbers, 452, 549. warlike and brutiſh, 548. Out- 
wit and kill N , the Suan ty rant, 43, & 572.Mialiacted 
by the Lacedemoniuns, 431, & 273. lincit the aeſſentars, 

Kc. by ſea and land, 452, & icq, Oppoſe the Achæ ane, 
548, & ſeq. Courted by the N], 543, & ſeq. Mate 
alliance with them, 5 50. Invade Z2cr25, 552. Defeated 
by Philip of Macedon, 553. Reject his otte:s of peace, 556, 
Gain ſeveral cities, 558. Forced to make peace, 2%. 


Courted 
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Courted by three nations, 559. Declare for the Romans, 
560. Invade Macedonia and Theſſaly, ib. Defeated by 
Philip, 561. Burn ſeveral cities of Theſſaly, ib. & ſeq. 
Oppoſe the confederate peace, 566, & ſeq. Declare for 
Antiochus, 570. Take Demetrias by ſtratagem, ib. And 
Sparta by treachery, 571, & ſeq. Moſt of them cut off, 
the reſt driven out, 573. Meet Antiochus, 575. Chuſe 
him their generaliſſimo, ib. Routed from Oeta by the Ro- 
mans, 583. Sue to them for peace, 587. Threatened by 
the Roman conſul, ib. & ſeq. Oppreſt by the Romans, 592, & 
ſeq.Obtain a truce, 595. Invade Philip's territories, 596. Their 
gallant defence of Ambracia, 597, & ſeq. Invaded by theMace- 
donians, &c. 509. Sue to the Romans for peace, 600. Ob- 
tain a diſadvantageous one, 601. Greatly oppreſt by them, 
602. Their various fates ſince, 663. 
Agaſicles, king of Sparta, vid. Archidamus, 319. 


Age, old, highly honoured by the Lacedemontans, 282. 


Agelas's ſpeech to king Philip at Naupactus, 476% 


Agefilaus, king of Sparta, his character, 365. Declared the 


ſucceſſor of Agis, 367. Sent general againſt the Perſians, 
369. Affronts the Beetians by ſacrificing in their coun- 
try, 371. Recalled by the h, 378. ſent againſt the 
confederates, 379. Forces them to a general peace, 380, 
& ſeq. Invades Bæetia, 385. Choſen dictator, 388. 
Invades Arcadia, tb. Quells a conſpiracy in Sparta, 389. 
Fights with Epaminondas and that general is ſlain, 392. 
Deſpiſed by Tachos, and helps to dethrone him, 393, and 
note. His death and character, ib. „ 
Ageſilaus, the uncle of Agis, helps him to reform the Spartan 
luxury, 405, & ſeq. Made one of the ephori, 408. Out- 
wits his nephew, 26. F 5 
Ageſibolis, king of Sparta, ſucceeds his father Pauſanias, 378. 
Sent againſt the Argives, 380. Againſt the Mantineans, 
3 97 the ſon of Cleombrotus, choſen king of Sparta, 422. 
Ageſiſtrata, mother of Agis, betrayed and murdered by Am- 
pbares, 410, & leq. 
Heidæ, kings ot Lacedemon, a liſt of them, 273. 
Aris, king of Lacedemen, invades Attica, 178, & ſeq. 347, 
& ſeq. Offers peace to the aihenians, 185 Defeats the 
confederates near Mantinea, 193, 352. His teſentment 
againſt Alcibiades, 204. Repulſed from the gates of A. 
then, 214,356. In a tecond attempt, 215, & ſeq. Succeſsful 
in his tin: d, 210. Invades Ages, and makes a truce with 
them, 251, & ſeq. Inv ades Elis, 353. Concludes a 
peace, 334. His death, 364. ES 


Agis, 


© 
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Nis, the ſon of Ageſilaus, ſent ambaſſador to Philip, 397. 


ſucceeds his father, ib. Beaten by the Macedonians, ib. 
His glorious death, 7b. 

— the ſon of Eudamidas, reforms the Spartan luxury, 
405, & ſeq. Forced into a 1 1 „408. * and 
murdered, 409, & ſeq. 

Agnonides, Phecion's enemy, put to death, 264. 

Alcamenes, king of Sparta, wars againſt the Meſſenians, 296, 

. & ſeq. His character and death, 298. 

Alcibiades, the rival of Nicias, his character, 188. Makes 
a league wich the Argives, 190, and note. Makes a deſ- 
cent into Melos, 194. Accuſed of ſacrilege, 195. Re- 
tires to Sparta, 197. In great eſteem there, 198, 354. 

Sent to invade Ionia, 203. Forced to retire into Perſia, 
204. Cabals in favour of the Athenians, 205. Recalled thi- 
ther, 208. Beats e confederates, 212. Lakes Byzan- 
tium, 215. His triumph, ib. & ſeq. Stript of his com- 
mand, 216. His retirement and death, 224, note (N). 
Ah treacherouſly ſent againſt N obs: 430, 571, & leq. 
Aſſaſſi nates 3 431, 572. Maſſacred by the Spartans, 
4325 
5 the great choſen generaliſſimo of the Greeks, 256. 
Takes and ſacks the city of Thebes, ib. His friendſhip to 
Phocion, ib. & ſeq. 
prætor of A tolia's ſpeech to the Roman conſul, 563. 


3 taken by Philip of Macedon, 457. Beſieged by 


the Romans, 597. Taken, 600. 
Ambraciots, drive out the Macedonian gariſons, 2 5 55 256. 
Amompharetus breaks Pauſanias's meaſures, 1 4 5 
Amphæa ſurprized by the Lacedemonians. 297. 
Amphares, the betrayer and murderer of king Agis, his mo- 
ther, &c. 409, & ſeq. 
Amphictyons, the general court of Greece, declare Alexander 
general of Greece, 256. 
Amphilytus's prophecy to Piſiſtratus 66. 
 Amphipalis taken from the Achenians, 185. Refuſes to return 
after the Nician peace, 187. Taken by Philip of Mace- 
don, 2 


Aube. metropolis of Oxslea Ls beſieged by the Romans, 


594: 
Anyclæ, the city of, taken by the Mefenians, 313; 


Amynander, king of Acarnama, joins with the Aftorians, 
560. D:tpolicft of his kingdom, 525. Reilored by tie 
Mtalrans, ib. Submits to, and i is c{tablithed by the Romans, 
1b. & leq. Intercedes for the Etalians, 600. 

Aracaparass 
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Antiochus, king 
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Anaragoras, Pericles's præceptor accuſed of impiety, 159. 
His philoſophy and baniſhment, ib. note (G). 


Anaxrander, king of Sparta, 309. 


Anaxidamas, king of Sparta, ib. 
Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, his character, 320. 
Andracles, king of Mycenæ, killed in a fray, 297. 


Andronidas and his collegues unjuſtly condemned, 5 28. 


Androſthenes defeated by Nico/tratus, 493. | 
Antalcidas, the peace of 237. Diſhonourable to the Greeks, 
382. . | 


— His character, 38e. & 381, (Q). His ſaying to 

 Ageſilaus, 385. | 1 5 | 

Anrticyra ſurrendered to the Ætolians, 552. * 

Antigonus ſends his ſon Demetrius to free the Athenians, 265. 
Deified by them, 266. Defeated and killed in Aſia, 
268. | 

— — Invited into Greece by the Achæans, 416, & ſeq. 
Invades Pelsponneſus, 446. Choſen generaliflimo of the 

| Acheans, 447. Suffers the Argives to be ravaged, 448. 
Defeats the Lacedemonians at Selaſia, 418, 449. Becomes 
maſter of Sparta, 420, 451. 1 

of Maſſenia, his embaſſy to the Lacedemonians, 


„ 


—— king of Syria invited into Greece, 570, & ſeq. 


Lands as Pteleum, 575. His ſpeech to the Ætolians, ib. 
His ambaſlador's ſpeech to the Achæan aſſembly, 576. 
Adviſes with Hannibal, 578. Takes Eubea, 579, & eq. 


Gives himſelf up to the pleaſures of marriage, 581. Rouſed 


by the R:-marns, 582. Seizes the ſtreights of Thermofylæ, ib. 
 Diſlodged and defeated there by the Romans, 583. Leaves 
Chalcis and retires into Epheſus, 584. IS | 
: the pilot of Alcibiades beaten by the Peloponneſians, 
TD NE | 
Antipater, forſaken by the The/alians, 258. Defeated by 
the confederate Greeks, ib. Retreats to Lamia, ib. De- 
Kits the confederates, under Antiphalus and Memren, 
259. And makes peace with Athens, ib. Defeats Agis, 
397. | 


 Autipkalus ſucceeds his brother Les/thenes, 259. Defeated, 


ttt. 


Arnytus's tieachery to Socrates, 227. 


Apeiles's deſign of enilaving the Achaans, 460, & ſeq. En- 
deavours to diſgrace Aratis with Hutigenus, 462. Ob- 
ſtructs Antigenus's meaſures, 464. Condemred and for- 
given by him. 469. 1yrannizes over the Greeks, 471, 

/.4% VT * : 1 f 
& note (41). Put to death 45 2. 8 | 
Aratus 
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Aratus, the noble deliverer of Greece, his character, 250, & 
437, note. Reſtores the Athenians to their antient liber- 
ty, 270. The Sicyonans, 437. Joins with the Achæant, 

ib. & note. Takes Acro-Corinth, 4.38, & note (C). Op- 

poſes the king of Sparta, 411. Invites the Macedonians, 
415. Delivers Acro-Corinth to them, 416, 446, & ſeq. 
Beaten by the tolians, 454. Accuſed and oppreſt by 
Apelles, 462. Cleared by Philip, 463. Choſen prætor 
of the Acheans, 473. Diſpleaſes Philip by an honeſt an- 
. ſwer, 479. Retires from his court, ib. Poiſoned by 


Philip's orders, ib. His funeral honours, and character, 


480, & ſeq. 
his ſon poiſoned by Philip, 48r. 
Arcadia, invaded by the Spartans, 388. 
Arcadians, beaten by the Spartans, 390. By the Romans, 
537. . 
Arc - "+ king of Lacedemon, 275, & ſeq. 

Archias betrays Thebes to the Lacedemonians, 383. 
Archidamia's noble ſpeech to the Spartans, 399. Bafely mur- 
dered by Amphares, 410. 5 
Archidamus, king of Sparta, made general of the Peloponne- 
ſians, 166. Attempts Platea, 171. Waſtes Attica, 173. 
& ſeq. & 346, 347. His lucky ſtratagem to ſave his citi- 

Zens, 343· Takes Platea, 347. His death, ib. 


| the ſon of Ageſilaus, invades Arcadia, 390. Gains 4 
noble victory, 391. Succeeds his father, 394, Dies in 


Italy, 396. ne | 
— the ſon of Eudamidas, king of Sparta, 398. 
VV. his character and reign, 404. 
Archons, the magiſtrates of Athens, 2. Liſt of thoſe men- 
tioned in hiſtory, 4, & ſeq. Annual 2. Solon's laws con- 
cerning them, 32. By whom choſen, 8. How, Fo. 
Their oath, ib. Office, ib. & ſeq. F 
Arcon, prætor of Achaia, a friend to the Macedonians, 51 9. 
Declares for the Romans, ib. e 


Areopagus, the great court of, at Athens, 10, 27, 30. By 


whom inſtituted, 48. Their power, ib. & ſeq. Dimi- 
niſhed by Pericles, ib. Why, 4 


Areus, king of Sparta, oppoſed by his uncle, 398. Invaded 
by Pyrrhus, ib. & ſeq. Drives him out of Sparta, 402. 


His death, 403. Letter to the Maccabees, ib. ſub not. 
A the Spartan deputy condemned by the Achezans, 
508. Acquitted by the Romans, 509. © 
Argives, the only people of Greece, who came not to 


the Peloponneſian war, 164. League with Athens, 
| 189, 
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189, 190, & note. Defeated by the Spartans, ", 192: Re- 
new their league with the 23 192. Break it, 
Again defeated by the Spartans, 300, 21, 324 note. 
vaded by them, 351. Beaten at antinea, 442. ihe 
reſt, vid. ſub 


_ 
— Argive women, their valour againſt the Spartans, 


325, ſub note. 

Argos city taken by the Lacedemonians, 416. By Philip, 
426, 491. Given to Nabis, 491. 

Ariftagoras's attempt to corrupt the Lacedemonians, 328, note. 
Prevails with the Athenians to aſſiſt him, 82. 

Ari/tides, general againſt the Perſians, 86, & ſeq. His cha- 
racter, 96, & ſeq. Baniſhed, 100. His piety, ib. Mo- 
deration on his reeal, 105. Reconciled with Themiftocles, 

109. His bravery againſt the Per ſians, 115. Choſen 
commander, 120. Regulator of the general tax, 122. 
His character and death, 1 34, note. 


Arifto king of Sparta, 319. His character, 320. 


— II. ſtoned for his perfidy to the Maſſenians, 376. 
Monument erected with an . to perpetuate his 
infamy, 3 


= Ariflodemus, x! eneral of Sparta, 378. Beats the con- 


federates at Corinth, ib. 


| Ariſtodemus rips open kis own caupher 301. Choſen king 


of Meſſenia, 302. Defeats the Spartans, 30 5. Kills 
himſelf, 306. 
Ariſtodemus, prince of Megalielis, enemy to the Lacedems- 
nians, kills Acrotatus, 405. 1 
Ariſtogiton, his revenge againſt Hippias, 75. 


Ariſtomenes choſen king of Mefſenta, 310. His character, 


309. Defeats the Lacedemonians, 310. Betrayed by the 
Arcadians, 312. Faraſſes the Spartans, ib. Taken priſo- 
ner, 313. His wonderful eſcape, ib. & ſeq. His death, 
317, and note. 


: Ariftonica, prieſteſs of Delphos, ber prophecy apainft the 


Athenians, 102, 103. 


| Hrtaphernes, Per fian gen eral againſt the Athenians, 84. Eſ- 


pouſes Hi Ppias, and would force the 4 to receive 
him, 26. . 

Artayctes, impaled for facrilege, 117. 

Arts diſcouraged by the Spartans, 28 


| Aryeans, where ſituate, 550, note (&). United to Au.. 


don, ib. 


; Aſpafia, P Prricles's miſtreſs, her character, 151, note (C). 


Accuſed of impiety, 159, and note. Acquitted, 166. 


| Hhhochus feveals the treachery of the Athenian general, 


"— Aubens 
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Athens deſcribed, 37, & ſeq. Its various fates, 40 note (K). 
Government after Selen, 41, & ſeq. Deſtroyed by Mar- 
donius, 114. Rebuilt by Coxon, 233, Fortified, 118. 
Twice attempted by the Poeloponne/ians, 210, & ſeq. 
Taken by the Lacedemonians, 219. Gariſoned by the 
Macedonians, 260. By Cafſander, 264. 

Athenians, Their ſtate under their archons, x, & ſeq. Cy- 
lan's inſurrection puniſhed, 1 3, & ſeq. Driven out of Sa- 
lamis by the Megarenſians, 14. Expiated by Epimenides, 
ibid. Recover Salamis, 18, & ſeq. Divided into three 
parties, 41. Settled jnto orders by Solon, 42, Altered, 
ibid. Sparing of their freedom, 43, note. Their magiſtrates, 
zo, & ſeq. . Inferior courts, 51, & ſeq.. Enflaved by 
Prſefiratus, 59, & ſeq. Vaialy try to dethrone him, 64, 

& ſeq. Their great veneration to his memory, 73. Turn- 
ed into the greateſt deteſtation, 78. Their tribes inereaſ- 

ed from four to ten, ibid. Invaded by Lacedemantans, 

_  #bid. & ſeq. & 344 Defeat the Bœetians and Chalcidi- 
ann, 80. War againſt the Ægineans, 81, & ſeq, Invaded 
and diſtreſſed by Darius, 58. & ſeq. Gain a compleat 
 viGtory over him by ſea and land, 88, 89. Prepare againſt 

Aerxes, 101, & ſeq. Forſake their city and country, 105. 
Defeat the Perfaan fleet, 109, & ſeq. Courted by Xer- 
es, 112, & ſeq. Reduce the Thafians, 131. Aſſiſt the 
revolted Egyptians and Lacedemonians, 132. Defeat the 
gincant, and Corinthians, 138. Defeated at Tanagra, 
138. Totally defeat the Thebans, &c. 140. Make an 
advantageous peace with Perſia, 142. Defeated in Bæo- 
tia, 146, & ſeq. Make a truce with the Lacedemonians, 
147. A true poll of the Athenian citizens, ibid. Send a 
colony into Sybayis, ibid. The cauſes of the Samian war, 
149, & ſeq. Beſiege and take Samos, 153. Aſſiſt the 
- * Corcyreans, 155, & ſeq, Gain a doubtful victory over the 
|  Cormthians, 157. Engage in the Peloponneſian war, 165. 
Their fleet againſt the Greeks, ibid. & ſeq. Viſited with 
a grievous plague, 167, & 157. Aſſt the Leontines in 
Sicily, ibid. Take the iſland of Sphacteria, 181. De- 
feated in Bæœotia, 185. Make a truce with the Lacede- 
monians, ibid. Peace with them, 187. A league with 
the Argives, 190. & note. Beaten by the Lacedemonians, 
193. War againſt Perdiccas, ibid. Send a fleet into Si- 
ily, 196. Which is totally deſtroyed, 200. & ſeq, New 
war with Sparta, 202. Eftabliſh an oligarchy, 205. & 
ſeq. Oppoſed by the army, 208. Beaten at ſea, 210. 
Defeat the Pel:ponnefians at Samos, 211. Gain a double 
4.51.2 victory | 
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victory, 212, 213. A third at Samos, 217, Their in- 
gratitude to their victorious generals, ibid. & ſeq. Beaten 
by Lyſander, 218. Reduced, ibid. & ſeq.. Fall under 
the government of thirty tyrants, 219. Reſcued by 
Thraſybulus, 223. Make peace with the Lacedemonians, 
ibid. A new peace with them and Perfia, 237. Declare 
_ againſt the former, 238 & ſeq. Defeat them at ſea, 
Make a new peace with them, 240. Succour 
2 againſt the Thebans, 241. League with the Arcadi- 
ans, 242. The Macedonian war, 243. & ſeq. Make 
peace with the revolted confederates, 245. Afﬀiſt the 
 Phocians againſt the holy league, ibid. & ſeq. Defeated 
and ſubdued: by _—— Philip, 2 254: & ſeq. Make great 
rejoicings at his dea 5. Renew the war againſt the 
Macedonians after 2 s death, 258. & ſeq. Make 
a ſubmiſſive peace with Antipater, 259. Their baſe ingra- 
titude to Phocton, 263. Decree him a braſs ſtatue, ibid. 
Reduced by Caſſander, 264. Their abominable flattery to 
Antigonus, &c. 266. & ſeq. Ingratitude to Demetrius 
_ Phalereus, ibid. And to the ſon of Antigonus, 268, & 


ſeq. To Aratus, 270- Reſtored to their liberty 1 him, 
ibid. 


| Athenian citizens, how admitted, 43. note. 


Atima, infamy, a puniſhment at Athens, 30. 
Atintanes, what people they were, 5 56, & note (W). ; 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, joins with the toli ans and R- 
mans againſt the Achæant, 481, 550. Takes Opus 


483. Forced to quit it, ibid. Invaded by king Philip, 
48 


487. 
Attica, Invaded and ſacked by the Perſons, 114. & ſeq. Its 


pre-eminence at ſea, +4 Forſaken and aged by the 
| Perſians, 107. Invaded by the Peloponnefians, 165. 


Aurelius, Oreſtes, Roman ro ane4 his haughty ſpeech to the 


Acheans, 531. Inrages them n the Romans, 532. 


Autochthon, the fave order of the Athenian citizens, 4 1. 


Aaunes, What they were, * 


B. 


BY Heus, the ſecond magiſtrate of Athens, 2. His office, 
Boſiliſſa, who, 51, 


PRES 


IN D E KX. 

Beans, how uſed in voting, 46. > | 

Breotia, invaded and plundered by the Athenians, 140, & ſeq. 
By the Lacedemonians, 385, & ſeq. 

Bæœotian war, 385, & ſeq. 

Bæœotians make a vain effort to eſtabliſh a democracy, 185. 
Refuſe the Nician peace, 187. Invite Philip of Macedon 
into Greece, 251, Join the Athenians againſt him, 253. 

Spared by the Romans, 584. 

Braſſidas, general of Sparta, ſent to aſſiſt Megara, 184. Sent 
into Macedon, 185. His ſucceſs in Thrace, 186. In At- 
tica, 348. Mortally wounded, 186. His character, 348. 

Braſs Corinthian, 543, and note. | 

Brides, Solon's laws concerning them, 28. 

Butes burns the city Eon, and himſelf in it, 128. : 

Byzantines beaten and fined by the Athenians, 211. Enter 

into a confederacy againſt them, 243. Beſieged by Philip, 

252. Relieved by Phocion, ibid. 

Byzantium betrayed to the Athenians, 215. 


C. 


 CAINON, the Athenian court, its office, 54. 
9 Cali enus ſtarved to death at Athens, 217, 218. 

Callias branded for his cruel avarice, 92, 9% _ 
— general of Athens, killed at the ſiege of Potidea, 1 58. 
Callicrates, Achæan deputy's treachery to his country, 5 15. 
Choſen prætor, 517. A ſlave to the Romans, ibid. Informs 

againſt all his . 523. Deteſted by his countrymen, 


. 


| p 3 | | 

CalliSatidas, Spartan general, his ſucceſs againſt the Athe- 
mans, 358. Slain, ibid. © - i 

Callimachus, Athenian Polemarchus, killed at Marathon, 89, 

O. | i | 23 | e g Ne 

Calliſtratus, Athenian general, bis character, 239. 

Cafſander, ſon of Antipater, obſtructed by Pohperchon, 263. 
Subdues the Athenians, ibid. & ſeq. Defeated by Demetrius. 
266. SS 4 

Cato's pleaſant ſpeech to the ſenate in favour of the Ache 

526. Drives the Mtolians from Oeta, 583. 

_ Cauloniates join in the Achæan league, 4335. 

Cecropes, the firſt tribe of citizens at Athens, 41. 

Celibacy, how puniſhed by the Spartans, 279. 

 Cephalenia taken by the Athenians, 160. By the NH. 

3 : f 

Ceramicus at Athens, 39. 


abriss, 
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Chabrias, Athenian general, his character, 239. Oppoſes the 


artans in Beotia, ibid. Defeats them at Naxus, ibid. 


lain in Thrace, 240. His brave death and character, 244. 
Chalcaſpides, whence ſo called, 457. 


Ghalcis taken by Antiochus, 579. 
Chares, Athenian general, in the expedition againſt Chics, 
243- Repulſed by the Byzantines, 252. 


Charilaus, king of "arts, his birth, 273, 274. Diſcom- 


fited by the Tegean women, 295. His rei gn and — 
ibid. 


Chelonis, her filial piety, 407. Conjugal, 408, 409, and 


-- Note. 
Children, Solon's laws concerning them, 33. 


Chios revolts from the Athenians, 203. Makes : a freſh con- 


federacy againſt them, 243. 

Chreocopidæ, what, 25. | 5 

Cimon choſen admiral of Athens, 127. His Character, 128. 
Conqueſt in Cyprus, ib. & ſeg. Reduces Cher ſoneſus and the 
Thaſians, 131. Aſſiſts the Lacedemonians, 132, 343. bs + 


for treaſon, 136, & ſeq. Baniſhed into Cyprus, 137. 


ſervice rejected by the Athenian general, 138, 139. ſs 
called, 141. Makes a deſcent into Cyprus, 142. His 
death 2nd character, 142, 143. note. 8 


Cinado's conſpiracy diſcovered, 369, and note. 
Ciſidas, general of the Gauls, aſſiſts the Spartans, 390. 


Citizens Athenian, Solon's laws concerning them, 32, & 2 
Very few in Athens, 41. How admitted, 26. & ſeq- 
— — of Sparta, their number &c. 278. 
Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, 384- Invades Beotia, 386. 
Slain at Leuctra, . 
II. depoſes and ſucceeds Leonidas, 407. Baniſhed, 
408, & ſeg. 
Cleomenes I. king of La cedemon, invades Athens, 79- 
Il. his character, 320, & eq. War with the PR 
Kan 321. His interview with Ariftagoras, 328, note 
Runs mad, 323. Kills himſelf, 83, Ja. 
— the 'D on of Leonidas, 411. Oppoſeth the Acheans, 
1b. E ſeg. Reſtoreth the Spartan glory, 41a, & jeg. Kills 
the ephuri, 413. Invades Achaia, 435. Takes Arges, 
416. Megalapolis, 417. Haraſſeth Anti genus, ibid. Defeat- 


_ ed by him, 418. 2 fad end, ib. Vindicated againſt Pe- 
hbius, Cc. 41 


— f f 4 F deſcent into Attica, 
„ 
Cleamenic war, the cauſe of it, 41 5, & ſeg. 442, and note. The 


ſucceſs of it, ib. & ſeq. 3 
Cleon, 


IN D E X. 


Cleon, an Athenian orator, ſent to take Sphacleria, 180. 

Makes a deſcent into Thrace, 186. Defeated and killed 
by Braſidas, ib. and 348. 

Cleondrides's treachery puniſhed with death, 345. 

Cleonymus cabals againſt his nephew Areus, 398. 

Cleophon aſſaſſinated at Athens, 217. 

Clinias, king of Sicyon, killed, 437, note (B). 

 Cly/thenes, head of the Alcmeonian faction, 78. Baniſhed, 79. 

Conon ſucceeds Alcibiades, 216. Defeated, 5 17. Beats red) o 
cedemonians at ſea, ibid. Engages the Per 1 tans on the ſide 
of the Athenians, 232. His ſucceſs in it, ib. & ſeg. De- 
feated by Lyſander, 358, 359. Returns t to and rebuilds 4- 

 thens, 233. 

Coos confederates againſt Athens, 247 


Corcyra invaded by the Corinthians, 1555 & Jeg. The dread- 


ful fedition of 176 & 181. 


| Corcyreans, a colony of Corinth, I55. Their war with the 


Epidamnians, ib. & ſeg. Athenian treachery to them, 156, 
& ſeq. 
Corinth, the city of, beſieged by Apefilans, 380. Surpriſed by 


| Aratus, 438, and note. Accedes to the Achean league, 


440, note. Taken and burnt by the Romans, 541, & ſeq. 

Corinthian metal 543, and note, 

Corinthians invade Corcyra, 156. Engage them at ſea, ibid. 
& ſeq. Their politic treatment of their priſoners, 176. Re- 


fuſe the Nician peace, 187. Join with the Achæans, 440, 
note. Aﬀront the Roman deputies, 534- Subdued and 


ſold for ſlaves, 541. 

Coronæa plundered by the Romans, $84, and note (H). 

Cotuardice, how * by the Athenians, 32. 

Crateſiclea, queen of Sparta, her love to her Wy; 412, & 

41 

8 the firſt annual archon at Athens, 3. 

Cretan laws and polity, 274. 

Critias, one of the thirty tytants of Athens, 220. His trea- 
chery to T heramenes, ibid. To Alcibiades, 224, note (N). 

Critolaus, Achean prætor, inflames the people againſt Rome, 


33, & ſeq. Declares war againſt them, &c. 535. De- 


ed and killed by Metellus, 536. 

ae embrace the Achæ an league, 435. 

Cryptia, a barbarous Spartan cuſtom, 289, and note. 

Cylon's inſurrection at Athens, 12, & ſeq. 

Cynegyrus the Athenian, his ſignal bravery, 90. 

Cynics, whence ſo called, 40. 

Cynoſarges at Athens, what, 39- 

Cyrbes what, 36. 5 
Cyrrha, 
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 Cyrrha, the arſenal of Delphi, 21. 


Cyrrheans attempt againſt Delphos, puniſhed, 20, & ſeq. 
Cythera, iſland, taken by the Athenians, 183. Filled with 
— 347. 


D. 


Db. their dignity, 92, note. 

Damaratus, king of Sparta, 320. Depoſed by his col- 
legue 322. Retires into Perſia, ibid. Sends notice to Spar- 
ta of the deſigns of Xerxes, 326. His anſwer to Terxes, 


Dine 's ſurpriſing chaſtity, 267. 

Damocritus, Ætolian prætor, ſ afpends the afſembly's reſolu- 
tions, 559. Sent to engage Nabis, againſt the Romans, 
567. Beſieged & taken at Heraclea, 585, 586. 


Daradanians invade Macedon, 483. 


Derelea, the caſtle of, ſeized by the Lacedemoniant, 199. For- 


tified, ibid. & 354. 


D the battle of, 18 5. . 
Delos, the treaſure there ſeized by Pericles, 173, ſub not. 
| Delphi, or Delphos, the temple of, beſieged by the Gyrrbeans, 


20. Defended by all the Greeks, 21. 


| Delphinium, a criminal court at Athens, 53. oy 
Demades, his bold ſpeech to Philip, 254. He and his ſon put 


to death by Antipater, 262. 


| Demarchi of Athens, their office, 52. 
| Demetrias, a city in Theſſaly, 570. Taken by Diocles, ib. & ſeq. 
Demetrius Phalereus made governor of Athens, 264. His 


great kindneſs to the Athemans, ib. Ungratefully put to 
death, 266. 


H Poliorcetes frees Athens, 265. Deified by the . 


thenians, 266. Initiated in the myſteries of Ceres, A 
Forced out of Greece, 268. Repulſed by the Athenians, ib 


His generoſity to them, 269. His attempt againſt Sparta, 


404. 
Democritus, prætor of Achaia, invades 8 . 530. 


Demoi at Athens, what, 42 
Demoſthenes made admiral of Athens, 178. Fortifies the pro- 


montory of Pylus, 179. Defeated at Delium, 185. Sent 


into Sieily, 199.. Taken priſoner by the 9 200. 


Put to death, 201. 2 

— the orator, his charaQter} &c. 247. Phili cs, 248. 
Cowardly fight at the battle of Cheronea, 254. Demanded 
to be delivered up by Alexander, 256. Bribed by Harpalus, 
527. F ined and impriſoned for it, 258. Eſcapes and flies to 
t gina, 


1 


Egina, ib. Poiſons himſelf, 260. His character and 
writings, ib. note. 

Dereyllidas, general of Lacedemon, his ſucceſs againſt the 
Perſians, 369. 

noble ſpeech to Pyrrhus, 399. 

Dim, one of the three contending parties at Athens, 22. 

Dicus, Achæan prætor, raiſes new troubles in Achaia, 528, 
& ſeq. Inflames the Acheans againſt Rome, 5 33. Aſ- 
ſumes the government of Achaia, 536. His edict to the 
Achean cities, 537. Cruelties, 335 & ſeq. Raſh conft- 
dence, 540. Defeated by Mummius, 1b. & ſeq. His deſ- 

perate end, 541. 

Dia ſia, a feaſt of the Lihenians; 13. 

118 head of the Maſſenian rebels, 510. Beats the 
Acbæans, ib. Kills himſelf, 513. 

Diomedon, unjuſtly put to death, 217. His ſpeech to the 

Athenians, ib. 

Diophanes, Achæan prætor, invades Meſſene, 501. Elis, ib. 

Recalled by Flaminius, ib. 

Diopithes's oracle againſt Sparta, 365, and note. 

Dodona, the temple of, plundered and burnt, 457+ 

Doric faction in Sicily, 177. 

| Dorimachus, an infamous Ætolian robber, 452. Invades E 

Dei rus, 453. Theſſaly, 465. h 

Doris, invaded by the Phocians, 344. 

Draco, archon of Athens, gives that city a body of laws, 8, 
& ſeq. His character and death, g, 10. His laws abro- 
gated by Solon, 26. 

Dreſs, how regulated by Lycurgus, 281, 282. 

Drunkeuneſs, abhorred by the Lacedemonians, 281. 

Dyme, the city of, declares for the Ætolians, 557. 


E. 


Eng in Greece, ſuſpend the Peloponneſian war, 


Fe . regulated by Lycurgus, 280. 


Eecelefia, the grand court of Athens, 44. Its power, ibid. 


Egiſtines of Sicily, ſuctoured by the Atbenians, 79 . 
Elatea, taken by king Philip, 253. | 
E leans league with the Athenians, 190, and note. Quarrel 
with the Lacedemoniaus, 350. invaded by them, 353. 
Make 82 5 with them, 254. Join with Autioc huis, 
£0. 
E 3 murdered by the 30 tyrants, 221, 222. 
Vor. VI. | 4 | E Iproczy 
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Elpinice, ſiſter and concubine of Cimon, 153, & 144, note. 
Her brave ſpeech to Pericles, 153, 154. 


Empiramus takes Era by treachery, 315. 


Endius, Lacedem. Propoſal for peace, rejected by the Athe- 


nians, 214- 


5 paminondas, oppoſes the Spartans in Bœotia, 386. Defeats 


them, 387. Invades Laconia, 389. Rebuilds Meſſene, 
ib. Breaks into Peloponneſus, 397 Fruſt rated in his at- 


tempt againſt Sparta, 392. Againſt Mantinea, 392, 393. 
Beats the Lacedemonians but is ſlain, 393. 


Epbetæ, the court of, their power, &c. 10, & 27. 


Ephialtes head of an Athenian party, 13 3: Aſlaſlinated, 


Epi i of Sparta, by whom inſtituted, 303, & zog, note. 
Their office, &c. 303. Become tyrants, 405, 413, note 
(U). Murdered, 413, & 422. 


Epidamnians, a colony of Corinth, I55. Aſſiſted by them, 
1b. & ſeq. 


Epidaurus invaded by the Athenians, 193. 


Epimenides, a great diviner, expiates the Athenians, &c. 


1 Epiross, j join with Antiochus, 580. 


Epiſtates, their office at Athens, 45. 

Epizelus, a ſtrange ſtory of him, go. 

Eponymos, the firſt archon of Athens, why ſo called, 50. 

Era, fortified by the Meſſenians, 312. Beſieged by the La- 


_ cedemonians, ib. Betrayed to them, 315. 


Eretria, taken and deſtroyed by the Perſians, 85. 


Eretrians betray the Athenians, 210. 

Ergatai, Athenian craftſmen, ſo called, 42. 

Eflates, law at Athens againſt diſſipating them, 31. 

Eubeza, invaded by the Athenians, 80. Perſians, 85. A- 
thenians, 146. Revolts from them, 210. Joined to Bæœc- 


tia by an iſthmus, 213. Taken by the Spartans, 356. 
By Antiochus, 5 80. 


Eubia, a Chalcidian beauty, org to Attaches, 581. 


 Euclidas, defeated at Selaſia, 4 
 Eudamidas, prince of Sparta's . in Thrace, 38 3. SUC- 


ceeds Agis, 398. 


E uephnus s treachery, cauſes the 188 war, 206. 


Eumenes's alliance rejected by the Achæans, 506. 


1 king of uſers, invaded by the nen, 207 


& ſeq. His death, 302 
Enpolemus ſuccours „ 597. 


Euratus, Achæan deputy's ſpecch to the Roman ſenate, 524. 


Euryliades, 


— | 
TC _— — — 
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Eurybiades, Spartan admiral, ſurprizes the Perſian fleet, 333. 
Obtains the prize of valour for the victory at Salamis, 112. 
Eurycrates I. king of Sparta, 308. 
— II. 318. 
Eurylochus betrays Demetrias to the Ætolians, 574. 
— Declares for Antiochus, ib. 
Eurymedon, Athenian general ſent into Sicih, 18 3. slain at 
Syracuſe, 200. 
Eurythus, a blind Spartan, his brave death, 333, note. 
| Exerciſes in Sparta, how regulated, 285. 


W to whom aſcribed, 15, note. How performed, 


F. 
FENG. and public meals appointed by Solon, 33. 


Flaminius Quinct. Roman general, ſent againſt the Spartan 
tyrant, 426. Treats with him, 427. Brings the Achæans 
over to the Romans, 490. Makes a vain attempt on Co- 
rinth, ib. A ſhameful alliance with Nabis, 492. Peace 
with "Macedon, 494. © Cauſes the univerſal freedom of 
Greece to be proclaimed, 495. Withdraws his Roman ga- 
riſons, 496. Returns to Rome, ib. His ſpeech to the 
Acheans about Zacynthus, 502. Affronted at the pride of 
the Ætelians, 562. Makes peace with Philip, 565, & ſeq. 

His ſpeech ta the Atolian aſſembly, 569. Rejected, 570. 
Inveighed againſt by the Ælolian deputy, 577. His plea- 
ſant ſpeech to the grand aſſembly, 16. Rebukes the Roman 

conſul at Naupactus, 591. Raiſes the ſiege of it, 5922 
Fulvius, M. Nobilior, beſieges Ambracia, 597+ Takes it, 

600. 

Funerals, Solon's laws concerning them, 32, 33. How per- 
formed to the ſlain at Athens, 166. How regulated by 

Lycurgus, 2738. | 


G. 
(CH, tent to aid the Lacedemonians, 390. 


Geergei, Athenian 3 ſo called, 42. 
Gncſiss, among the Atbenians, what, 41. 
G mines ſcized by the Thaſians, 131. 
Gorg?, queen of Sparta, her character, 327, not. 
Gorg s, Spartan general, beaten and Killed in AÆgina, 
230. 
112 Greece, 
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Greece, the ſtates of, engage in the Peloponneſian war, 165, 
& ſeq. Viſited with dreadful earthquakes, 178. The Ni- 
cian peace, 187. New diſorders after it, ib. & ſeq. Di- 


vided between ariſfocracy and democracy, 240. Its various 
ſtates after the Achæan league, ib. & ſeq. Makes a new 


peace, ib. Throws off the Macedonian yoke after Philip's | 


death, 255. And after that of Alexander, 258. 
Guardians, Solon's laws concerning them, 31. 


Glippus, general of Sparta, relieves Syracuſe, 198. His ſuc- 


ceſs in Sicily, 355. Takes the Athenian generals priſoners, 
201. Whether chargeable with their 3 ib. note. 
Baniſhed for theft, 360. His character, ib. note. 


Gylus ſlain by the Locriens, 379- 
Gythium, a ſea- port of Lacedemon, taken and burnt by the 


Athenians, 141. By Nabis, _ 
| 7 


H irh an Athenian, his bravery againſt the Perſons, 


1 bribes the Athenians to protect him, 257. 


| Hecatomphonia, what, 314. 
Hegeſandrides takes Eubœa, 356. 
Heireſſes, Solon's law concerning them, 28. 


Heliæa, court at Athens, 55. 
Heliots, al. Helotes, their miſerable ſlavery, 0 and note. 
Rebellion, 344. Butchered by Nabis, 42. 


 Heraclea, a city in Theſſaly, 531, note (B). Beſieged by 


the Achæant, 536. Taken by the Romans, 585, & ſeq. 


| Herean games, deſcribed, 553, note (R). 
Hermæ of Athens, defaced in one night, 195. 


Heſtiea in Eubœa taken by the Athenians, 146. 


| Hippodatelountes, ſecond rank of Athenians, 25. 


Hipparchus, the ſon of Piſiſtratus, 68. His reign and cha- 
racter, 70, & ſeq. Killed by Harmodius, 73 


Hippias, the ſon of Piſiſtratus, 68. Whether the eldeſt, 68, 


69. His crucl reign, 74, & ſeq. Expelled, 75. Re 


tires to Sigeum, 78. Cabals with the Perſians, 84. His 


dream and death, go, 91, and note. 


Ilippocraies, the father of Piſiſtratus, 69, and note (0). 


Ilomer's writings ſound by Lycurngus, 275. 


 Hypata, general aſſembly of the Atolians held , 587 7: 595 Jo 


J. 
J4: prince of Theſſaly aſuſis the e 386. 


Jen an 


4 
, 
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Ionian faction in Sicily, 177. 
Iphicrates, Athenian general, his character, 233. Succeeds 
1 againſt Rhodes, 235. Falſely accuſed by the 


Perſian general, 250. Acquitted, ib. Raiſes the ſiege of 
Corinth, 380. 


Iren in Sparta, their office, 282. 

Tſagoras, head of an Athenian faction, 78. Aſſiſted by the 
Lacedemonians againſt his rival, ib. & ſeq. Retires into 
the citadel of Athens, 79. Is beſieged and forced to ſur- 
render, ib. | 

Tthome built and fortified, 300. Taken by the Lacedemoni- 
ans, zob, & ſeq. Seized by the Helotes, 343. 5 

Julius Sextus, Roman deputy's ſpeech to the Achæans, 532, 
& ſeq. Outwitted by Critolaus, 533 


Juno, how worſhipped by the Argives, 553, note (N). 
L. 


] Acedemomians engage the flates of Greece againſt the Athe- 
nians, 164. Make a truce with them, 179. Freſh 
overtures of peace, 185. End ina truce, 16. Followed 
by the Nician peace, 187. Break it, ibid. Beaten 
by ſea and land, 213. Reduce the Athenians, 218, & ſeq. 
Make peace with them, 237. Subdue the Thebans and o- 
ther ſtates, ib. Renew the war, ib. & ſeq. Defeated at 
Naxus, 239. At Leucades, 240. Their kings from Ly- 
curgus down to the Achæan league, 273. War with the 
Meſſenians, 297, & ſeq. Argives, 300. Defeated by A. 
riſtodemus, 305, & ſeq. By the Mefſenians, 310. Re- 
duce them to ſlavery, 318. Defeated at Thermopyle, 331, 
and note. Porta againſt the Perſians, 324. Dew 
feat them by ſea and land, 335,338. The Atherrans, 359. 
Their decree againſt them, ib, War with Perſia, 369. 
Diſcover a conſpiracy, 1b. Make a general peace, 382. 
Grow haughty by it, 6. & ſeq. Deteated by the 7 hebans 
at Leuctra, 387. Defeat the Arcadians, 391. The- 
bars, 392. Suftered to alienate their lands, 405. Re- 
ſtore1 to their antient government, 412, & ſq. Deſeated 
by Antigonus at Selaſia, 418. Subdued by the Ma- 
cedenians, 420. Chuſe two new kings, 422. Deſeated 
by the Acheans, 425. Inflaved by Nalis, ib. & ſeq. 
Plundered by the Artalians, 431. Join with the Acheans, 
432. Go over to the Æteliuus, 456. Make and break 
tne peace with the Achæans, 476, and 481. Join with 
the Romans, 1b. Withdraw from the Aehæan læugue, 903. 
Kcuuced 
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Reduced by Philopæ men, 50 5. Send deputies to the Ro- 
man ſenate, 506. Reſtored to their laws, &c. 509. Com- 
plain to the Romans againſt the Achæans, 529. Reim- 
durſed by order of the ſenate, 544. 
Lacharis ſeizes the ſovereignty of Athens, 268. Depoſed by 


Demetrius, ib. 


Laconia, invaded by the Athenians, 141. Divided by Ly- 


curgus, 278. The reſt vid. ſub Lacedemon. 
Laconic Ryle, what, 284. 
Lamachus, Athenian admiral, his expedition againſt Heraclea, 
184. Made Alcibiades's collegue i in Sicily, 195. His cha- 
racter, 197. Killed at the ſiege of Syracuſe, 198. 
Lamia, beſieged by the Macedonians, 586. Surrendered to 
the Romans, ib. 


Lampſacus, a city in Myſia, taken from the Athenians, 218. 
Lands, how divided by Lycurgus, 278. 


Lariſſus, a river of Arcadia, 557, woke $ $7 
Las, attempted by the Lacedemonians, 503. 


Laws, how enacted at Athens, 47. 


Law-ſuits, how carried on at Athens, 53, & ſeq. 
— — diſcouraged by Lycurgus, 286. 
Leena, Athenian courteſan's great conſtancy, 7 5. 


Lemnos, how taken by the Athenians, 97, note. 


Leo, king of Sparta, 319. 


n king of Sparta, his expedition againſt Ferxes, 127s.- - 


& leq. His gallant death, 331. 
1 Introduces luxury into Sparta, 405. Depoſed, 
407 7. Reſtored, 408. 


Leontius, his treachery to the 4 464, & "Th To A4ra- 


tus, 467, & ſeq. Forgiven, 469. Raiſes a tumult at 
Corinth, 470. Is put to death, 472. 


| Leoft eres, general of the Greeks, deteats Antipater, 258, & 


ſeq. Killed at the ſiege of Lamia, 259. 


| Leatychides I. choſen king of Sparta, $3. Puts an end to 


the Perſian war, by a complete victory, 115. 
II. raiſed to the crown of Sparta, 322. Triumphe 
over tlie depoſed king, ib. Victoious at Mycale, 338. 

Dies 1 In exile, 342. 


cluded the ſucceſſion and his private eſtate, 367. 

Leſbos, iſland, revolts from the Atheniaus, 1 74. 

Lencepetra, the ba ttic of, '<20, - 

L. ect ya, the battle of, 387. 3 

L6cr:;, plundered by the 4thcaians, 140. Invaded by the 
Pi c$c8559-.23c6; 


2 ds 


Lyceum, 


the jon of "Brin; owned by his father, 364. Ex- 


88 


— 81 


* EI 


Lycœum, at Athens, 39 

Lycomedes, general of Arcadia, killed, 388. 

Lycortas, Achæan prætor's ſpeech to the ſtates, 507. Re- 
venges Philopœ men's death, 512, & ſeq. 

Lycurgus, the famed Spartan lawgiver, new-models the go- 
vernment, 277. His laws, ib. & ſeq. Approved by the 
Delpbic oracle, 276, 292. Why not written, 289. His 
death and honours, 292, & ſeq. 

— a private man, Choſen king of Sparta, 422. De- 
feats the A. /ſenians, 423. Obliges the Macedonians to re- 
tire, 424. Withdraws into Ætolia, ib. 

Lacedemonian general, invades Mſſenia, 465. 

Iycus, the court of, 54. 

Lyſander, Spartan admiral, his character, 355. Vi&ories, 
216, & ſeq. Sets up thirty tyrants over Athens, 219, & 360. 
Undermines Tiſſaphernes, 356. Attempts the ſovereignty 


of Greece, 357. Defeats the Athenians at fea, 218, & 


359- Demoliſhes the walls of Athens, 360. Out- 
witted by Pharnabazus, 363, & ſeq. Accompanies A- 


geſilaus into Afia, 370, & ſeq. Endeavours to raiſe an in- 
ſurrection, 372, 373 and note. Sent againſt the Phoctans, 


376. Killed before Haliartus, 377. 


one of the Spartan ephori, oiters a rhetra for a new 
— 407. * tb. 


> M., 
Minnie wa war, 243, & ſeq. | 
Macedonians, their war with the Athenians, 244, & ſeq. 


Divided into two factions after the death of Aatipater, 26 3-, 
The reſt vide ſub Philip, &c. 


Machanidas, ſeizes on the Spartan crown, 424- Defeated 


and killed by Philopemen, 425. 


© Macra- Stoa, of Athens, 40. 


Mantineans league with the Athenians, 190, and note. Expelled | 
their city þy the Lagedemonians, 383. Revuild it, 388. 
Beſieged by the Lacedemontans, ib. & ſeq. 

Marathon, the famous battle of, deſcrived, 89, & ſeq. 

Marcius, Roman conſul, penetrates into Theſſaly, 520. For- 
bids the Achæans to ſend ſuccours to Appius, ib. 

Mardonius, his meſſage to the Athenians rejected, 113, & ſeq. 
Defeated and killed by the Greets, 336. 

Marriages, how regulated by Lycurgus, 279. 

 Alcgacles's ſeverity "againſt Cylon's confedcraies, 13. His 
party condemned for it, 22. Obliges Pifitratus to rev, 
64. Joins with Pif/tratus, 65. Diſcolufited, 7b. 

Wain ER MAegalopolis 
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Megalopolis built by the Arcadians, 388. Taken and ruined 
by Cleomenes, 447. | 

Megalopolitans ſend to beg Antigonus's aſſiſtance, 44 | 

Megara, revolts from the Athenians, 145. Beſieged ; them, 
ib. & 184. Relieved by the Lacedemonians, 184. For- 
tified by Phocton, 253. Taken by the Romans, 538. 


Megareans outwitted by the Athenians, 18, & ſeq. Beaten 


out of Salamis by them, ib. Revolt from them, 145. 
Join in the Peloponneſian war, 164. Reject the Nician 
peace, 187. Submit to the Athenians, 253. Subdued by 
the Romans, 538. 1 e | 
Megiftias, the brave Spartan ſoothſayer, his tomb, 332, not. 
Melitus, the falſe accuſer of Socrates, 228. Hated on that 
account by the Athenians, 232, note. 
Melos, iſland, taken by the Athenians, 194. 


Menalcidas, why accuſed to the Romans, 528. Acquitted by 


Diæus, ib. Breaks the truce with Achaia, 530. Kills 
himſelf, ib. I 
Meſſenian war, the cauſe of it, 297. Second war, 309, & 


ſeq. 


Metellus, Roman general, his good offices to the Achæant, 


529. Lo the Lacedemonians, 534. His deputies affronted by 
the Achzans, ib. Defeats them, 536. Takes Thebes and 
Megara, 537, 538. His offers of peace rejected, 538, & 
ſeq. Sent into Macedon, 539. e 
Metoicoi, at Athens, what, On. „„ 
Miltiades, Athenian general, defeats the Perſians with a ſmall 
army, 86, & ſeq. His ſpeech to Callimachus, 87, & ſeq. 
Unfortunate expedition againſt Paros, 93, & ſeq. His death 
and deſcent, 94, & 95, note. 
Mina, its value, 24. 


Mindarus, Peloponneſian admiral, defeated and killed, 21 3 


7. 


Minoas, iſland, taken by the Athenians, 176. 


Mitylenians invaded by the Athenians, 174. Succoured by 


_ the Peloponneſians, ib. Reduced, 175. 
Money deſpiſed by the Spartans, 286. 
Moreau, whence fo called, 546. 


Aortgages,, how made among the Athenians, 24, & ſeq. | 


| Mourning, how regulated by Lycurgus, 278. ; 


Mummius, Roman conſul, ſent againſt the Achæans, 538, & 
ſeq. Blockades Corinth, 539. Defeats the Achæans, 
540. Takes and plunders Corinth, 541. His ill taſte for 
Painting end ſculptuse, 342. Triumphs at Rome, 54 5- 
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Nunichia, a ſea- port in Attica, 40. A prophecy concerning 


it fulfilled, 14. Gariſoned by the Macedonians, 260. 
Taken by Demetrius, Paliorcetes, 26 5. Gariſoned by 
him, 269. Sold again to the Athenians, 270. 

Munichian month, why changed, 266. 

Murder, by whom cognizable at Athens, 49. 

Muſeum taken and gariſoned by Demetrius, 26g. "Re-fold 
to the Athenians by Diogenes, 270. 

Mycale, the battle of, 11 

| Micena, invaded by t! — ſeq. Sab 
dued, 307, & ſeq. ee. under * Homenes, 309. 


Betrayed under Ariftocrates, 312. Enſlaved by the Lace- 


demonians, 318. 


Mycenians, Meſjenians, expelled Peloponneſus, 344. Rebel 


— the Achæans, 2 Rout them, ib. & ſ:q. Poi- 
ſon Philopæ men, 512. Puniſhed by his ſucceſſor, ib. 


Myronides defeats the Corinthians, 138. His bravery againſt 


the Thebans, 140. 
N. 


. To the Argives, 492. Treachery to 
Phils 1. Rest by the Achæans, 499, & 775 Takes 
Gythium, ib. Haraſſed by the Acheans, 500. Aſſaſſinated 


2 the Ætolians, 431, 


5 Naup au taken by the fi 2 * | Given to the Me- | 


enians, 344 
2 1 the peace of, 4 7. 


Ne&anebis, prince of .gypt, alfſted by Areflaw, 39 5. 


Rode... 
Nemea, a river of Peloponneſus, 49 3, & note. 
Neptune's famous temple at Athens, 38 


Nicander, king of Lacedemonia, his reign, 296. Wars againſt 


the Meſſenians, ib. & ſeq. 


7 589. Invades Acarnania, 597. 


Nicanor, Caſſender's general over the Athenians, 263. 


Nicias, Athenian general, his diſpute with Cleon, 180. Takes 
the iſland of Cythera, 183. Gives 1025 * the Nician 


peace, 187. Oppoſes the deſcent into Scily, 19 9: Sent 

general thither againſt his will, ib. His il 

Syracuſe, 198, & ſeq. | Forced to ſurrender | to, 2 pus 

201. Put to death by the Srraciſians, ib. 

Nicocles, tyrant of Sicyon, expelled, 438, note. 

Nicedromus, Athenian general, invades Egira, 83. 
Vol. VI. 4 K Nicomedes, 


* 1 \ 


N, * of Sparta, his as to the Lacedemeniang, 


deputy of Ætolia, to Antiachus, 588. Caredled by 


cceſs at 
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Ni comedes, Spartan general, brings the Phocrans.to reaſon, 
Defeated at Tanagra, ib. 


Niceſtratus, Achæan prætor, defeats the Macedonians at Ar- 


ge, 493 


Niſea taxen from the Athenians, 14. Retaken and — 


176. 


| . at Athens, their office, 52. 


Nomophylaces, their office, ib. 
Nothes, among the Athenians, what, 41. 


O. 


Ot, how taken by the Athenian magiſtrates, 50, 54» 


I22. 


Ocbalus, a Spartan tradeſman, ſets up one hundred Tripods at 
Ithome, 306. 


Oibaꝛus, killed by the Athenians, 116. 


Olympian temple at Athens, 38. 


Olympic games, by whom inſtituted, 350, note. Deſcribed, 
th. CES 


_ Olynthians ſubdued by Philip of Macedon, 2 50. 
Olynthus, the 5 of, why oppreſt by the Spartans, 383. 


Subdued by Pohbiades, 384 


Onias the Maccabee, Arius s letter to him, 403. and note. 


Oplitai, Athenian ſoldiers, fo called, 42. 


Orchomenus, the city of deſcribed, 531, note (c). 
Oreſtidæ, who, and where ſituate, 557, note (Z). 
Oreum, a inf city in Eulæa, betrayed to the Romans, 483. 
Oropus, the inhabitants of, revolt from the Athenians, 206. 
_ Oftraciſm, how performed at Athens, 99, and not. 


Uthryades, the only furviving champion of 88 300, and 
not. 
3 


Pie Athenian general, * Mitylene, 17 5. An infanee 


of his great humanity, ib. 


Pian, why Sdn by the Athenians, $6. 
Panætolium, what, 547. 
Pantheon, at Athens, deſcribed, 39. 
Parabaſton, the court of, its oer, 54. 
Paralii, one of the three contending factions at Athens, 22. 


Deſire a mixt government, ib. 


Parents, Solon's laws relating to them, 31. : 
Pares, iſland, why, invaded by . 93. 


Partbenion ot Arhens, . 3 not. 38. | 8 
Patrons 


=. a © 
Patrons of Athens, their office, 42. | 
Pauſanias, king of Sparta, envies Lyſander, 222. Mak 
peace with Athens, 223. 
—— Spartan general, his untimely haughtineſs, 121. Made 
2 of the Greets againſt Xerxes, 334. Defeats the 
erfians, 336. Rewarded with the tenths of the ſpoil, 
338. His great moderation 337. Goes againſt the Pho- 
ciant, 377. Degenerates, 340. Starved to death, 342. 
Pedizi, one of the three Athenian factions, 22. 
Peloponnefian war, the cauſes of, 161, & ſeq. The nations 
engaged in it, 164. 1 
Peloponnefians bring their fleet againſt Xerxes to Salamis, 
108. Their flight ſtopt by the policy of Themiftecles ibid. 
Join againſt the Athenians, 164. Make early incur- 
ſions into Attica, 166. Defeated before Pylzs, 179. Make 
peace, 187. Break it, ib. & jeg. Diſappointea by the 
Perfians, 209. Victorious at ſea, 210. Defeated at Sa- 
mos, 211. By ſea and land, 213. The peace of Antalci- 
das concluded, 236, & leq. „„ 
Pentacofiomedimni made the firſt order of Athenians, 26. 


Pericles the ſon of Xanthippus, head of an Aebenian faction, 


133. His character, ibid. &c. Outwits the Lacedemo- 


mans at Megara, 145, & ſeg. Reduces Eubæa, 146. His 


ſevere ordinance againſt the Athenians of half blood, 147. 


Puniſhed, ibid. His great attachment to Aſpaſia, 1 50, and 
note. Reduces the Samians, 151, & ſeg. His funeral o- 
ration for the ſlain, 153. Gets Thucydides to be baniſhed, 


158. Accuſed of divers crimes, 1 59, & ſeq. Acquitted, 
161. His conduct at the opening of the Peloponnefian war, 
165. His family viſited with the plague, 170. Dies him- 
felt of it, 172. His character, ibid. & note. 8 8 
— the ſon of the former, unjuſtly put to death, 217. 
Perintbians beſieged by Philip of Macedon, 252 
Perſes ſucceeds Philip in Macedonia, 517. Courts the Greeks 
againſt the Romans, ibid. His letter to the Achæans, 518. 
Rejected, 519. Defeated by the Romans, 521. 1 
Per ſians defeated at Salamis, 109, & ſeg. 
| Phalerum of Athens, 40. te 
Phidias, the Athenian ſtatuary, condemned, 159. 


BY Phidippides's viſion of the god Pan, 86 5 
Philip of Macedon s war with the Athenians, 243, & ſeq. 


Corrupts the Greeks with his gold, 246. deizes the 
ſtreights of Thermepyle 248. Subdues the Olynthians, 250. 
Puts an end to the Phocian war, 251. Beſieges Perin- 


thus and Byzantium, ibid. Driven away by Phocion, 252, 
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& ſeq. Invades Phocis, 253. Defeats the confederates at 
Cbæronœa, 254. . Murdered, 255. 
the ſon of Antigonus, his moderation to the. revolted 
Spartans, 422. Beaten out by Lycurgus, Afhſts the 
Acheans, 457. Defeats the Eleans, 458. Takes, and gives 
Pſephis to the Achæans, 4 8 Elis, ibid. His Rind- 
| neſs to the Achæant, 460, ſeq. Impoſed on b y Apelles, 462, 
& ſeq. Beſieges Palas, 465. Invades rolle, ibid. & ſeq. 
Takes Thermæ, 467. Invades Lacedemania, 469. Appeaſes a 
ſedition at Corinth, 470. Makes a truce with Ætolia, 
472. Takes Thebes of Phthiotis, 474. Makes overtures 
of peace, 476, & ſeq. Conchudes it at Nawupattus, 477. 
Sets abut . Bag of Greece, ibid. & ſeq. Invades Epirus, 
= 479 Defeated by the Romans, ibid. Cauſes the brave 
tus and his ſon to be poiſoned, ibid. & ſeq. Defeats the 

tolians in a new war, 482. Defeated before Elis, ibid. 
& ſeq. Makes a ſecond peace with Atolia, &c. 487. 
Breaks it, ibid. Forſaken by the Aebæans, 400 · Invades 
their country, ibid. Tikes Argos, and gives it to Nabis, 
491. Forced to make peace with the Romans, 494. Be- 


ſieges Lamia, 586. Hataſſes Ætolia, 590. Recovers ſe- 
veral important places, ibid. 


— cnt of Athamania, joins with Antiachus, 580. 


His pretenſions to the Macedonian crown, 11. note (N). 
Taken by the Romans, 1 
Philabaſ, ew at Athens, their. office, 52. 
 Philopemen, general of the Acheans, his es. 484. 
Valour at the battle of Sela/ia, 44g, & ſeq. Defeats the 
Lacedemorians at Mantinea, 425. Kills Machanidas, ib. 
& 486. His noble ſpeech to the 4chean ſtates, 497. De- 
feated at ſea by Natis, 498. Beats, him. at. land, 499- 
HFaraſſes the 1 ibid. & ſeg. Defeats 34 
409. Some ſignal inſtances of his generoſity, 500, & ſeq. 
| Brings be Lacedempaians, into the, Adhaan league, 432, 
Soo. Made prætot᷑ of Aabaia, 502. Wars againſt the 
© Tacedemorians, 503. & ſeg. Subjects them to the A4- 
chæan laws, 505. | Marches againſt | da ee Meſſe- 
nian, 5 10. Taken priſoner by them, 511. Poiſoned, 
512. His murderers tacxificed at his tomb, 513: Other 


tuneral honours, ibid. and note. 


Philoſophers baniſhed Athens, 266. Recalled, ibid. 


Phineas, Ætolian prætor, falls out with Flaminius, 565. 


Phliv/tans, oppreſt by the rn. 383: Reduced by 
Aaaſilaus, 384. | 


Pbhecia: War, 2455 & * [2 | 
. 3 
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Pheei neral of Athens, his charaQter, 249. Relieves 

D 252. Careſſed by Alexander, 2 1 ſeq. By * 

tipater, 259, & ſeq, Put to death by the . 263. 
His burial, honour, &c. 264. | 

Phebidas takes the city of Thebes, 3. * 38 5. 

Phreatum, an Athenian court, its » 303 E 3» 5 

Phrynicus, Athenian general, betrayed b Allie, 205. * 
promoter of oligarchy, 206. Stabbed, 210. 

Phrynon, Athenian general, baſely killed by Pittacus, 11. 

Phya, a baſe woman ſet up by Piſiſtratus, to repreſent Mi- 
nerva 65. Married to his f n Hipparchus, ibid. 6 
Phylarcki, at Athens, their office, 52. 

Piſander promotes oligarchy at Athens, 206, & ſeq. Goes 
over to the enemy, 211. | 

Piſitratus, Athenian general, in the expedition againſt . 
18. Reproved by Solon for his popularity, 58. His ſtratagem 
to obtain a guard, 59. In vain oppoſed by Solon, ibid. & 
ſeq. His letter to him, 61. Solon's anſwer, 62. Uſurps 
the 3 power, ibid. His reign, * Death and _ | 

r. 69s and note (O). 

Plague at Athens, deſcribed 167, note. 

2 betrayed to t Thehans, 164. Burnt by the Lace 

demoniant, 171. Razed, 176, 47. 

Plateans, why attached to the Athenians, 86, and note. The 

only ſtate which joins them againſt the Perſians, ibid. 

Their ebſtinate valour at Marathon, 0; Their bravery 
inſt the Pelapanneſians, 174, & ſe educed, 176. 

9 hindered from — 4 berate, 229. His * 
of his death, 230, note. 

Pleuratus, king of Illyricum, leagues with Rome againſt 2 
tolia, ; 

Pl iftarchus, king of Sparta, his ſhort reign, 342. 

| Pliftcanax ſucceeds Phftarchus, ibid. Sent to invade Attica, 

345. Betrayed by his tutor, ib. & 146. Baniſhed, 345- 

Recalled by means of the oracle, 349. His death, 353. 

Polemarchos at Athens, the third magiſtrate, 2. His ofh office, 


. 
Politai, eitizens of Athens ſo called, A. + 15 
Polybius the hiſtorian, ſent deputy to the 8 conſul, 20. 
Eept priſonet there, 526. Liſts under Scipio, 527. Pre- 
ſent at the ſiege of Gi inth, 541. Defends the memory 
of the great Philepæ men, 544. In high eſteem with the 
Nemans, 545 
Polydorus, king of Sparta, 54 Meſſeria, 298, & ſeq. 

feats the Argives, 300. The Meſſemars, 307. His 
character and death, 396. 

Poly percbon, 
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Polyperchon, head of a Macedonian faction, 263. Cabals 
againſt Caſſander, ibid. 


Potidea revolts from the Athenians, 157. Reduced by fa- 


mine, 171. Taken by Timotheus, 242. 


| Pretors, Achean, their office, 441. 


Prochde, a liſt of them, 273. 

Proedvi at Athens, their office, 45. 

Proſecutions, how tegulated by Solon's Jaws, 33- 
Proteſilaus his tomb rifled by Artazes, 116. 


Prytanes, their office, 45. A new ſet of them, 206. 
Prytaneum, the court of, its power, 


Pſopbis, deſcribed, 458, and note. Bckeged, 458. Taken, 


459- 


. king of Egypt, leagues with the Achæans, 506. 


Puniſbments regulated by Solon, 32. 
Puralia, the laſt rank of Athenian citizens, 41. 


Pydua, the battle of, 521 


Pylaicum, the grand cou ncil of Greece, 566. 


Pylos. three cities of that name, 556, note (V). 


Pylus, promontory fortified by the Athenians, 179. Taken 
by the Lacedemonians, 214. 


Pyreum, one of the havens of Athens, 38. Improved by The- 
 miſt6cles, 120. Demoliſhed by Lyſander, 219. Gariſon- 


ed by Demetrius Poliorcet. » Sold to the Athenians by 
Diogenes, 270. 


= Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, l Sparta in favour of Cleony- 


mus, 398. Repulſed by the brave Spartan women, 400. 
Slain in Argos, 402. 


| Pyrrhius, general of Etolia, defeated by Philip, 482. 


<Q 


+ on Tit. Flamin, vid. Flaminius, 488 & ſeq. 


R. 


Re, how puniſhed at Athens, 30. 


Religious concerns committed to the Areopagi, 49- 

Retiarii, net - ſlingers, how they fought, 11, note (D). The 

art invented by Pitiacus, ib. 

Reæuiling forbid by Selon, 29. 

Rhetium in Aſia, taken by ſome fugitives, 184. ny 

Rhetra, Lyeurgus's laws, why fo called, * Approved by 
dhe Delpbic oracle, 292. How inforced on the Lacede- 


neniuns, ib. Se. 
KRbodi ant, 


1. D E. 


Rhodians, their confederacy againſt the Athenians, 243. In- 


vaded by Philip, 487. | : 
Romans invited into Greece by the Ætolians, 481. Make 


peace with Philip, and the Acheans, 487. Renew the 


war againſt the former, ib. Make an alliance with the 


latter, 490. Make peace with Philip and his confederates, 


494. Send commiſſioners into Greece in favour of the La- 
cedomonians, 506, & ſeq. Their inſincerity to the Ache- 
ans, 514. I yrannize over them, 516, 521. Their de- 
puties atfronted by them, $32» & ſeq. Ally with the Æto- 
lians, 550. Surpriſed at {gnagra, by the Syrians, 579. 
Send forces againſt Antiochus, 581. Join with the Mace- 
donians, 582. Diſtreſs the Ætolians, 583. Make a truce 
with them, 595. A peace, 601. Oppreſs them afreſh, 
602. TS 

Roman ſlaves redeemed by the Achæans, 496. 

QAdocus, prince of Thrace's friendſhip to the Athenians, 

Salamis iſland, taken by the Megarians, 14. Recovered by 
Solon, 18, & ſeq. The naval fight of, between the Greets 

and Perſians, 109, & ſeg. = 

Samian war, the grounds of it, 149, 150, and note. 


Samos conquered by the Athenians, 152. Democracy eſtab- 
| liſhed there, ib. Revolts, ib. Retaken and deſtroyed, 


"ma 

Scerlwidas, king of [llyricum, accedes to the Achæan league, 

456. Makes repriſals on the Macedonians, 475, note. 
Scipio Cornel. ſent conſul againſt the Ætalians, 8 
| - Africanus ſerves in Greece under his vrother, 594, 

note. Intercedes for the ᷑toliant, 595. 

Sciences diſcouraged in Sparta, 28 3. | 

Scione revolts from the Athenians, 186. 


 _ Scopas, Ætolian general, ravages Macedon, 457. 


Scyros, iſland, taken by Cimon, 128. 
Scytale, Spartan, what, 262, note. 


Selafia, the paſſage of, deſcribed, 448. The battle of, 449» 


& ſeq. : 1 
Seleucus's alliance with the Acheans, 506. 1 . 
Senate of Athens, 27. Increaſed, 42. How choſen, 46. 
A new one of 400 choſen, 207. Augmented to five 

thouſand, 211. | = 

of Sparta, inſtituted by Lycurgus, 276. 
Senators of Athens, their power, 46, & ſeq. Salary, 48. 
Sepulchres, Solon's laws concerning them, 33. 


Seruants 
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Sorvants, their condition at Athens, 42. 

Seſtos taken by the Athenians, 116. 

Sicily divided into two factions, 177. The war of, ib. Re- 
conciled by Hermocrates, 183, & ſeq. Invaded by the 4- 

 thenians, 196. 

Stcyon, accedes to the Achæan league, 4.34 & ſeq. 

Sigeum, diſputed by the Athenians and Mityloneans, | 11. 

Siſacthia at Athens, what, 24, 25. 

Slaues, how uſed at Athens, 42. 

— at Sparta, 289, and not. 
Socrates, prytanis of Athens integrity, 217. Character and 
accuſation, 227, & ſeq. His defence, 228, & Top: Glo- 

rious death, 230, and note (O). 
Solon, Mthinian lawgiver's character and deſcent, 16. Elegy 
on the loſs of Salamis, 17. Recovers it from the Me- 
282 18, & ſeq. Gains his cauſe againſt them, 20. 
His ftratagem againſt the Cyrrheans, 21. Choſen archon, 
24. Legiſlator, 26, & ſeq. Builds the city of Solos, 5 5, 
56, & ſeq. Regulates the Athenian months, 33, 34» 
note. Travels into Egypt, Cyprus, &c. 55. Converſes with 
 Thales, 56. With Cræſus, 56, note. Quells the Athenian 
factions at his return, 57. His juſt reproof to Theſpts the 
tragedian, 58, & ſeq. Letter to Epimenides, 60, & ſeq. 
Anſwer to Piſiſtratus, 62. Death, 62, & ſeq. Great 
| honours paid him by the Athenians, 63- 
Solos in Cyprus, whence ſo called, 56. 
Soſicrates votes for a peace with the "IN 538. Unjuſtly 
| tortured to death by the Achæan prætor, ib. 
Soldiers, eſteemed by the Spartans, 28 3: Lycurgus' s laws 
Concerning them, 287, & ſeq. 
Sparta damaged by a great earthquake, 342. Defended by 
the valour of her women, 299, & ſeq. 


Spbacteri ia, iſland, taken by the Lacedemonians, 179- Re- 
taken by the Athenians, 181. 


| Sphodrias, of Sparta, attempts the pyræum, 385. Protected 
by Ageſilaus, ib. 


„ 


= Sthendlaides moves for war againſt Athens, 346. 


Strangers, Solon's laws about their naturalization, 2 
Strateges, their office, 441. 


Stratocles's device to alter the months, 267. oY 

Salpicius, Roman prætor, defeats Philip at Elis, 482, & ſeq. 
Invades Sicyon, 557. Retires to Egina, 558. oh 

Snunium, promontory tortified by the Athenians, 20 

Sybarites, a people of Itahy, 147. Defeated by the Croto- 

nians, 148, note. R ored by the Athenians, ib. * 
in the Achæan league, 43 5: 


Syracuſe, 


IN D X. 
Syracuſe, head of the Doric faction, 177. Beſieged by the 
Athenians, 198. Relieved by Gylippus, ib. & ſeq. 


2 ; 


Tie king of Egypt, his untimely contempt of Aeef laus, 


cauſes him to forſake him 393, note. 
| Tanagra, deſcribed, 579, note. Taken and aged, 140. 
e battle of, 139. 
Tegea, the battle of, 295. 
Tegean women, their bravery, 205. 
Teleclus, king of Sparta's character and reign, 295, & ſeq. 
Teleutias blockades Corinth, 380. Attempts the Pyræum, 
382. Slain by the Olynthians, 384. 
Teliſſilla's bravery againſt the Lacedemonians, 325, note. 
Temples of Greece plundered and deſtroyed by * 107. 
Why, ib. & ſeq. 
- of Therme burnt by Philip, 467. 


Thales, the Mileſian, divides the year, 34, note. Converſes 


with Solon, 56. 
— a lyric mon. companion of 3 27 5. 
Thafians, reduced by Cimon, 1317. 
Thaſus taken from the Athenians, 218. | 
 Thebans, their war with the Athenians, 140. Defeated, 
ib. Surprize Platea. 164. Their kindneſs to the ſugitive 
Athenians, 221. Subdued by the Lacedemonians, 237. 
Refuſe to join in the peace, 241. Make a ſeparate one with 
Perfia, ib. Make war with the Lacedemonians, 242. Sub- 
dued by them, 383. By the Romans, 537. The reſt ſee 
under the next article f 
Thebes, capital of Bæotia, deſtroyed by Dade: 256. 
Betrayed to the Lac edemonians, ;83. Abandoned to tize 
Romans, 


of Phthzotis, taken by 1 474. 


Th oft, Solon's laws againſt it, 31. How tar allowed by the 


Lacedemonians, 28c. 


Themiftacles, choſen ami iral againſt the Perf tans, 86. Employs 
his power againſt Ariſtides, 97, & ſeq. Choſen general 


againſt Xerxes, 102. His ſtratagem to retain the fleet at - 


lamis, 108. Reconciled with Ar i/tides, 109. Outwirs and 


defeats the Perſians, ib. & ſeq. Higiily rewarded by 
the Athenians, 112. Outwits ow” Lacedenisiiuns, 1 
& ſcq. Why banithed Athen, 123. Goes into Pe: / 
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124. His ſpeech to Artaxerxes, reception, and death, 
ib. note. 

Theopompus, king of Lana invades Maſſenia, 299. 
Creates the ephori, 303, & 304, note. Reply to his 
queen's reproach, ib. Lakes Ithome by ſtratagem, 307. 
His character and death, 16. 

Theramenes, Athenian admiral, 213. His treachery to 
his collegues, 217. One of the thirty tyrants, 220. 
Oppoſes their meaſures, ibid. Put to death 221. N 

Therme, ſurpriſed and burnt by Philip, 467. 

Thermopylz, the battle of, 331, and note. 

Theſeus, his temple at Athens, 38. Made a ſanctuary, 42. 
His tomb diſcovered, and bones brought to Athens, 128. 

Theſmothete, at Athens, their office, 2, & 51. 

Theſſalians, their treachery to the Athenians, 139. Puniſhed 

by Myronides, 140. 

Thezes, the loweſt rank of Athenians, 26. 

Thoas, prætor of Ætolia, oppoſes the Romans, 567. Con- 
venes the general aſſembly in favour of Antiochus, ib. His 
ſpeech in the diet, 569. His haughty anſwer to the Ro- 
man conſul, 570. Sent to ſurprize Chalcis, th, Diſap- 
pointed, 573. Goes over to Autiochus, 574. 

Thraſybulus, victorious at ſea, 212. Endeavours to reſcue 
Attica, 221. Recovers Pyræum, 222. Makes peace with 
Lacedemon, 223. Refuſes the offers of the thirty tyrants, 
ib. His hopeful expedition into the Helleſpont, 234. Slain 
at Afpendus, 235, 

Thraſydrus, of Alis, procures a peace with Sparta, 354- 

Thrajyllus, unjuſtly put to death, 217. | 

Thucydides commands in Macedon, 185. Saves the city of 
lone, tb, 

Thurium, in Sybaris, whence ſo a 149, note (E). 


Thyrea, taken by the Athrnians, 183. 


Timea, the wife of Agis, debauched by Alcibiades, 354. Fler 
fooliſh behaviour, 76. 

Timor heus, Athenian general, his character, 240. Beats the 
2 at Leucadcs, ib. His ſucceſs in Macedonia, 
252. The liſt great captain of Athens, tb, Diſgrace and 
* „ 

Ti/aphery: es, is influenced by Alcibiodes, 204. Put to death, 


374˙ & ſeq. 


Tithrauſtes, ſuceceds Tifjaphernes, 373. Embroits be om 


c:an ſtates, 76. 


Teimide-, 
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Tolmides, Athenian general, the firſt who made an expedition 
into Lacenia, 141. Defeated and killed in Beotia, 146. 

Torch-bearers at Athens, their office, 92, note. 

Torone, taken by the Athenians, 242. 

Toxote, at Athens, their office, 52. 


Tragetys by whom invented, 58. Diſcouraged by Solon, ib. 
& 1 


Tyrants 2 xxx of Miko. 219. Expelled, 222. 
Zyrtæus, the lame Athenian ſchoolmaſter, appointed general 


of Sparta, 310. His wiſdom and courage, ib. & 313. 
— the Spartans courage, ib. 


. 
Vrias, Spartan, 282. 
W. 


W 48, R, Peloponneſian, 164, & ſeq. Æginean, 132. * 
cedonian, 243. Social, ib. Meſſenian, 298. The 


ſecond, 309. Beotian, 38 5: Cleomenic, 411. Confe- 


derate, 456. 
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and © Solon's hin concerning them. 31. 
Water 
Wills, Solon's laws concerning them, 29. 
Wolves, a reward for killing them, 30. 


Women, Solon's laws concerning them, 29. Againſt the in- 
famous ſort, 31. 


Spartan, their dreſs, 287, & ſeq. 3 alle 
| Bravery, 238. 


— - of Argos, beat the Spartans from it, 32 5, note. 
Xup Athenian general, defeats the Perſians, 115. 
Takes Seftos, 116. Impales Artayctes for ſacrilege, 
117. 


the fon of Perictes, dies of the 3 178. 
Aer chus, Achean prætor, declares for Per ſes, 518. 
Fenias, an Elean, expelled by Thra; 3455 us, 353, & leq. 
Lenoi, ſtrangers fo called at Athens,” 4. 

Kenaclydes, engages the Corcyreans, 1 56. 
Lenon's ſpeech to the Roman deputics, 523, & feq. 
Lerxes, his Sunk to the body of e Lacedemonian king, 


a 
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Zane iſland, deſcribed, 502, note. Reduced by the 

— MAtbenians, 141. Waſted by the Peloponneſians, 171. 
— Bought by the Achæans, 502. Given up TO them to the 
Romans, 1b. 

Zengite, the third rank of Athenians, 26. 

Leuxidanus, king of Sparta, 308. | 
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